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(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
Sor Scotland.) 


Tuomas Earl of Exein and Kincar- 
DINE. (Elected for Scotland.) 


ArcHIBALD Joun Earl of Rosesery. 
(Lord Rosebery.) (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 

Epwarp Earl of Oxrorp and Earl 
Mortimer. ' 

Wasuinecton Earl Ferrers. 

Wix11aM Earl of DartmMouTtH. 

Cuares Aucustus Earl of TanKkeEr- 
VILLE. 

HeneaGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Perer Leorotp Lovis Francis Earl 
CowPeER. 

Puitiie Henry Earl Srannore. 

Rosert Earl of Harsporoucu. 

GeorGE Earl of Maccies¥FIeLp. 

Gerorce Earl of PomFrer. 

James Earl Granam. (In another place 
as Lord Chamberlain of the Household. ) 
(Duke of Montrose.) 

Joun James Earl WaALDEGRAVE. 

GrorGeE Earl of AsupuRNHAM. 

Cuar es Earl of HaAarrinGtTon. 

Joun Cuarces Earl of Portsmoutu. 

Henry Ricnarp Earl Brooke and 
Earl of Warwick. 

GeorGceE Rosert Earl of BuckinGHAM- 
SHIRE. 

WixuiaM Earl FirzwitiiaM. 

GeorGeE Earl of Ecremonr. 

WixtiaM Earl Harcourt. 

Francis Earl of GurLrorp. 

James Earl CornwALtLis. 

Puitir Earl of HarpwICcKE. 

Henry SrepueEn Earl of IncuEster. 

Grorce Joun Earl De La Warr. 

Wirz1aM Earl of Rapnor. 

GeorceE Joun Earl Spencer. 

Joun Earl of Cuatuam. 

Hewry Earl Batuurst. (Jn another 
place as Lord President of the Council.) 

Artruur’ Earl of HiLisporouGH. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Joun Cuanves Earl of Cuanunpoy, 


Morton. 


(Elected 
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Henry Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Georce Earl of Norwicu. (Duke of 
Gordon.) 

Cuar_es CuetwynD Earl TaLsor. 

Rosert Earl Grosvenor. 

Joun Earl Strance. (Duke of Athol.) 

Ricuarp Earl of Mount Epacumse. 

HuGu Earl Forrescve. 

Epwarp Earl of Dicsy. 

ALGERNON Earl of Bever.Ley. 

Wittiam Earl of MansFiecp. 

Henry Georce Earl of Carnarvon. 

CuarzesCeciiCopre Earl of Liverpoon. 

Cuarues Henry Earl Capocan. 

James Epwarp Earl of MatMEssury. 

Somerset Ricuarp Earl of Carrick. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis WiLiiaM EarlofCHaRLemonT. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Georce Earl of Kinoston. (Lord 
Kingston.) (Elected for Ireland.) 
SterpHen Earl of Mounr CasHetu. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 
Tuomas Earl of Loncrorp. (Lord 
Silchester.) (Elected for Ireland.) 
Joun Earl of Mayo. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

Joun Witiovensy Earl of Ewnnis- 
KILLEN. (Lord Grinstead.) (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

WixuiamM Earl of Wicxiow. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Ricnarp Earl of Lucan. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Somerset Lowry Earl of Betmore, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Henry EarlO’NEILL. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


Francis Earl of Bannon. (Elected for 
Treland.) 

Dupré Earl of Catepon. (Elected for 
Treland.) 


James Earl of Rosstyn. (Jn another 
place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Wit.iamM Earl of Craven. 

Artuur Grorc_e Earl of Onstow. 

Cuartes Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cuicnester. 

Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epmunp Hewry Earl of Limerick. 
(Lord Foxford.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Ricuarp Farl of Crancarry. (Vise. 
Clancarty.) (Elected for Ireland.) 





Epwarp Earl of Powrs. 
WituiaM Earl NEtson. 


ArcniBaLpb Earlof Gosrorp. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 
Lawrence Earl of Rosst. (Elected for 


Treland. ) 

Cuarytes Wittiam Earl of CHARLe- 
VILLE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuartes HersBert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Cuar_es Earl Grey. 

WitiiaM Earl of Lonspate. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Earl of MutcRAvE. 

Henry Earl of Harewoop. 

GitBert Earl of Minto. 

WitiiaM Earl Carucarr. 

James WatteR Earl of VERULAM. 

Joun Earl Browntow. 

Wi.iamM Earl of Saint GeRMANs. 

Joun Earl of Mortey. 

GerorGe Aucustus Freperick HENRY 
Earl of BRADFORD. 

Joun ReGina.p Earl BraucuampP 

Ricuarp Earl of Guencauu. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of ELpon. 

EpwarbD Earl of Fatmourn. 

RicuarpD WILLIAM Penn Earl Howe. 

Joun Earl Somers. 

Epwarp CornwaL.is Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

CHARLEs WILLIAM Earl VANE. 
quess of Londonderry. ) 

WitiiaM Pirt Earl AMuHERstT. 


Joun Wittiam Earl of DupLry. (One 
of the Principal Secretaries of State.) 


Joun Freperick Earl Cawpor. 


(Mar- 


Henry Viscount HEREForRD. 

Joun Viscount ArsuTuNottT. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

James ANDREW JoHN LauRENCE CHas. 
Viscount SrraTHALLAN. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Henry Viscount BoLINGBROKE. 

GrorG_E Viscount TORRINGTON. 

Avucustus Frep. Viscount LEINSTER’ 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

WILtiamM Viscount CourRTENAY. 

Henry Viscount MaynarpD. 

Joun Tuomas Viscount SypNry. 
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Hewry Viscount Hoop. 

Rozert Viscount Duncan. 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. Vincent: 

Rosert Viscount MeLviLve. 

Hewry Viscount StpmMourHu. 

Tuomas Wi1Li1amM Viscount ANSON. 

Rozerr Epwarp Viscount Lorton. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis Gerarp Viscount Lake. 

Grorce Viscount Gorpon. (Earl of 
Aberdeen. ) 

GRANVILLE Viscount GRANVILLE. 

Epwarp Viscount ExmouTtH. 

Cuar.es Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Treland.) 

Joun Hery Viscount HurcHinson: 
(Earl of Donoughmore. ) 

Witiram Carr Viscount BerEsForpD. 
Ricwarp Viscount Crancarty. (In 
another place as Earl of Clancarty.) 

Stapieton Viscount CoMBERMERE. 
Freperick Jonn Viscount GopEricn. 


Cuartes James Bishop of Lonpon. 
Wi.1aM Bishop of Duruam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WincnesTER. 
Fo.tuiorr Hersert Bp. of Worcester. 
Henry Wittram Bishop of Bancor. 
GzorcE Isaac Bishop of Hererorn. 
Tuomas Bishop of Sarissury. 

Hewry Bishop of Norwicu. 

Joun Bishop of St. Asap. 

Bowyer Epwarp Bishop of Ery. 

Gro. Henry Bp. of Baru and We ts. 
Hewry Bp. of LicuriztpandCoventry. 
Hersert Bishop of Perersorovucn. 
Joun Bishop of Lincoty. 

Wit11aM Bishop of Exeter. 
CuristoPueERr Bishop of GLoucester. 
Rosert James Bishop of Cuicnesrer. 
Joun Banks Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 
Rosert Bishop of Bristot. 

Hvueu Bishop of Car .isxe. 

Gerorce Bishop of Rocnester. 

Joun Brirp Bishop of Cuester. 
Ricuarp Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Epwarp Bishop of LLanparr. 
WittiaM Bishop of Raruoe. 


Joun Bishop of Limerick, Arprort and 
AGHADOE, 


James Bishop of Dromore, 
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Tuomas Lord Le Desrencer, 

Epwarp Lord De Crirrorp. 

GrorGeE Jonn Lord AuDLEY. 

Peter Rosert Lord Witiovcnsy 
D’EReEsBy. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Ros. Corron St. Jonn Lord CiintTow. 

Wiu1amM Lord Srourron. 

Henry Lord Wittovensy De Broxr. 


Kennetu ALexanper Lord Howarp 
of ErFincHuamM. 

Sr. Anprew Beaucnampe Lord Sr. 
Joun of Bietso. 

Cuas, Auc. Lord Howarp de Warpen. 

WitwiaM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 

Grecory Witt. Lord Saye and Sete. 

James Everarp Lord AruNDELL of 
Warpour. 

Joun Lord Cuirron. (Earl of Darnley.) 

Joserpu Tuappevs Lord Dormer. 

Henry Francis Lord TreynHaAmM. 

GrorGe WILLIAM Lord STAFFORD. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Cuas. Lord Crirrorp of CHUDLEIGH. 

GrorGe GRANVILLE Lord Gower. 

Jas. Ocuoncar Lord Forses. (Elected 


Sor Scotland.) 

AtexanpEerR GerorGce Lord Satrtoun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Francis Lord Gray. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Cnrartes Lord Sincrarr. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Joun Lord Convitte of Cutross. 


(Elected for Scotland.) 

Wititiam Jonn Lord Napier. (Elected 
Sor Scotland. ) 

Rozsert Montrcomery Lord BELHAVEN 
and Srrnron. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Epmunp Lord Borie. (Earl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Ropert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mipp.teron. 

Perer Lord Kine. 

FrepeERIcK Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Montrort. 

Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. 
Besborough.) 

Lewrs Ricuarp Lord Sonpes.- 

Tuomas Puixiv Lord GRantHam, 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 
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NaTHANIEL Lord ScaRSDALE. 

Grorce Lord Boston. 

Henry Ricuarp Lord Hottanp. 

Joun Lord Lovett and Ho.vanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Grorce Cartes Lord Vernon. 

Tuomas Lord Ducie. 

Georce Witiiram Lord SunpripGE 
and Hamitton. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wit11am Lord Hawke. 

Georce Lord Rivers. 

Tuomas Lord Forey. 

Grorce Tatsor Lord Dynrevor. 

Grorce Lord WaLsINGHAM. 

Wit.ramM Lord Bacor. 

Cuarues Lord SovrHAMPTON. 

Fretrcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Grorce Lord Ropney. 

GeorceE Lord CARTERET. 

Tuomas Noet Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Hen. James Montacu Lord Montagu. 


Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 
Waterford. ) 

Henry Lord Carurron. (Earl of 
Shannon.) 


Epwarp Lord SuFFIELD. 

Guy Lord DoxcueEstTER. 

Gerorce Lord Kenyon. 

Ricnuarp Lord BrayBrooke. 

Grorce Avcustrvus Lord Fisnerwicx. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

ArcuiBaLp Lord Doveuas of Dove as. 

Henry Hatt Lord Gace. 

Wiiiram Wywnpuam Lord GrenviItLe 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow, 

GeorGe Lord AucKLanp. 

Wituiam Henry Lord Lyrretron. 


Henry Lord Menpip. (Viscount Clif- 
den.) 

Henry Joun Lord Setsey. 

Lawrence Lord Dunpas. 

Cuas. Anperson Lord YARBOROUGH. 

Francis Lord Stuarr of Caste 
Stuart. (Earl of Moray.) 

Grorce Lord Stewart of Gartizs. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Gerorce Lord SatrersrorpD, 
(Earl of Courtown.) 


JoHN Curreistopurr Tord Dawnay. 





(Viscount Downe.) 


Grorce Lord Broprick. 
Middleton.) 

Grorce Govenu Lord CaALTHORPE. 

Francis Lord De DunstaNnvILLE and 
BaAssETT. 

Joun Lord Rote. 

Ricuarp Lord Wettestey. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 

Rosert Lord CarrinGTON. 

Henry Wit11amM Lord Bayninc. 

Witz1aMm Pow err Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEnousE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LILForD. 

Tuomas Lord RIBBLESDALE. 

Joun Ld. Firzaisson. (Earl of Clare.) 

Joun Lord Carsery. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Ld. Farnuam. (Elect. for Ireland.) 

James Lord DurFrerin and CLANEBOYE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


( Viscount 


Henry Lord Dunautey. (Elected for 
Treland.) 

Cuarizrs Lord Moore. (Marquess of 
Drogheda.) 


Joun Lord Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 
Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carys- 
fort.) 


Wittam Lord ALVANLEY. 

Grorce Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Auteyne Lord St. Heven’s. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Epwarp Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 

Cuar es Grorce Lord ARDEN. 

Grorce Aucustus Freverick CHas. 
Lord Surrrie.p. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Cuaruts Nort Lord Baruam. 

Davip Montacu Lord Erskine. 

Howe Perrer Lord Mount Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 


Arcuipatp Lord Arprossan. (Earl 
of Eqlintoun.) 

James Lord Lauperpate. (Earl of 
Lauderdale.) 

Georce Lord Granarv. (Earl of 
Granard. ) 


Joun Lord Crewe. 
Joun Lord Ponsoney of JmvKILLY. 


ArcuisaLp Lord Aisa. (Earl of Cas- 
sillis. ) 

Joun Lord Breaparsane. (Earl of 
Breadalbane.) 
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Aran Lecce Lord Garpwer. 

Tuomas Lord MANNERS. 

James Lord GaMBIER. 

Joun Lord Horrroun and Nrippry. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Tuomas Lord LynEpDocH. 

Row.ranp Lord Hitt. 


Georce Lord Datnovusiz. (Earl of 


Dalhousie.) 

Grorce Lord Metprum. (Earl of 
Aboyne.) 

Georce Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 


Joun Wittovcusy Lord GrinsteapD. 
(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
killen. ) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxrorp. (In 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 

Wixtiam Lord MELBouRNE. 

Francis ALMERICK Lord CuuURCHILL, 

Wixzi1am Georce Lord Harris. 

Atcernon Lord PrupHoE. 

Cuarzes Lord CoLcHESTER. 

Joun Wiitzt1am Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian ) 

Henry Lord Minsrer. (Jn another 
place as Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Lord OrmonveE. (Marquess of 
Ormonde. ) 

Francis CuHarteris Lord Wemyss. 
(Earl of Wemyss and March.) 

Rosert Lord Cuansrassit. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Gerorce Lord Kinesron. 
place as Earl of Kingston.) 

Tuomas Lord SILcHESTER. 
place as Earl of Longford.) 

James Lord GLENLYON. 

Wiix1aM Lord MarysorovuGu. 

Tuomas Henry Lord ORIEL. 


(In another 


(In another 
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WiuiaM Lord StowEt. 

Tuomas Henry Lord RavENswortH. 

Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Grorce Lord Forester. 

Nicnotas Lord Bex.ey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy-Ciinton-SypNEY Lord PEns- 
nuRst. (Viscount Strangford.) 

Wiritam Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 

Uric Joun Lord Somernityt. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Rawnrurty. (Viscount 
Northland.) 

Cuar es Lord FARNBOROUGH. 

Grorce Lord De TaBLey. 

James ARCHIBALD Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Cuar.es Lord FeversHAM. 

Cuartes Rose Lord Searorp. 

Joun Sincieton Lord Lynpnurst. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

James Lord Fire. 

Cuarwes Lord TENTERDEN. 

Wiitiiam ConyneuamM Lord Piunket. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington. ) 

Henry Lord Cowtey. 

Cuarues Lord Stuart DE Rotuesay. 

WituiaM Lord Heyrrssury. 

Arcu1BaLp Joun Lord RoseEsBeEry. 
(In another place as Earl of Rosebery ) 

Ricuarp Lord CLianwitiiamM. (Earl 
of Clanwilliam.) 

Joun Grorce Lord Duruam. 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Tuomas Lord WALLACE. 

WitiiaM Drarer Lord Wynrorp. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order : But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 


Baron. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


BEING THE 


FOURTH SESSION OF THE EIGHTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


AND THE SECOND PARLIAMENT OF GEORGE IV. 


APPOINTED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER THE 4TH OF FEB. 1830, 
IN THE ELEVENTH YEAR OF 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


(Corrected to the First Day of Meeting.) 





ABErcromBy, It. hon. J... Calne| BELGRAVE, ViSC. «2 «2 of Chester 
Actanp, sir Thos. D., bt. .. Devonshire| Brix, Matthew .. Northumberland 
A’Court, Edw. Henry .. Heytesbury| Brenett, John .. .. «« Wiltshire 
Atcock, Thos. .. Newton, Lancashire} Benson, Ralph .. .. «- Stafford 
ALEXANDER, Henry .. Barnstaple | Bentinck, lord George .. King’s Lynn 
ALEXANDER, James -- Old Sarum BERESFORD, sir J. P. bt... Northallerton 
AutHorp, viscount .. Northamptonshire| Beresrorp, Marcus .. .. Berwick 
Anson, sir George .. .. Lichfield| Bernat, Ralph .. .. .. Rochester 
Anson, hon. George .. Yarmouth | Bernarp, Thomas .. King’s County 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. .. Plympton| Bincuam, lord .. .- ~- Mayo 
Apsury, lord .. .. «+ Cirencester | Bincn, Joseph -- «+ Nottingham 
ArBuTHNOT, rt. hon. Chas. .. S¢. Jves| BrackpurneE, John... Lancashire 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire} Buain, James .- +. «+ Minehead 
ArcEDECKNE, Andrew .. Dunwich| Buaxe, sir Francis, bt. .. Berwick 
ARcHDALL, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire | Bhanprorp, marquis .. Woodstock 
Arkwricut, Richard .. .. Rye| Bonnam, Henry 2 - Rye 
AsnpurnnaM, hon. P. .. Beeralston| Borravatite, R.. . Newcastle-~under Mine 
Asutey, lord .. .. «.- Woodstock| Bourns, tt. hon. W. Sturg. .. Ashburton 
Asu.ey-Cooper, hon. A.W. Dorchester | Bouverte, hon. Barth. .. Downton 
Asuurst, William H. .. Oxfordshire| Bovverte, hon. Dunc. P. New Sarum 
AsTetL, William .. .. Bridgewater| Boyp, Walter .. .- «+ Lymington 
Ast ey, sit John D., bt. .. Wiltshire| Boyie, hon. John .. .- Corkshire 
Arkins, John .. «. «+ Arundel| Bravsnaw, Rob. Haldane .. Brackley 
Artwoop, Matt. ..  .. Cuallington| Brapsnaw, James .. «~- Brackley 
Baituiz, John .. = «.. ~~. Hedon| Brecxnock,earlof .. .. .. Bath 
Baker, Edward .. .. .. Wilton|Bricur, Henry .. .. -. Bristol 
Batrour, James .. .. Crail, §c.| Brocpren, James .. ~.- Launceston 
Bankers, George .. .. Corfe-Castle| Broucuam, Henry .. .- Winchelsea 
Banxes, Henry .. .. Dorsetshire| Broocuam, James .. «. Tregony 
Bankes, William John .. Marlborough| Brownr, James .. «+ «+ Mayo 
Barctay, Charles .. .. Dundalk| Browntow, Charles .. Armaghshire 
Barcray, David .. .. .. Penryn| Bruen, Henry .. «.. Carlowshire 
Barina, sir Thos., bt. .. .. Wycombe| Brynces, sir John .. .. Coleraine 
Barine, Alexander .. .. Callington| Buck, Lewis W. .. «.- «- Exeter 
Barina, Francis .. .. Portsmouth| Butter, Charles .. .. West Looe 
Barine, William B. .. .. Thetford| Burvett, sir F., bt. .. Westminster 
Barne, Michael ... .. .. Dunwich| Burrarp, George .. .. Lymington 
Bastarp, Edm. Pollexfen .. Devonshire | Burre x1, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham 
BastaRD, John .. .. Dartmouth| Burren, Walter .. .. .. Sussex 
Batiey, Charles H. .. .. Beverley} Buxton, John Jacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Beaumont, Thomas W. .. Stafford| Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth 
Beckett, rt. hon. sir J. bt... Haslemere} Bync, George .. .. .. Middlesex 
Bective,earlof .. .. Meathshire} Byron, Thomas .. .. .. Hertford 
Bexrast, earlof .. .. .. Belfast|Carcrart, rt. hon. John .. Wareham 
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CarztaGuan, Gerard .. .. Cork 
Cauruorre, hon, Fred. G. .. Bramber 


Carruorre, hon. Arthur Hindon 
Catvert, Charles .. .- Southwark 
Catvert, John .. «- Huntingdon 
Catvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire 
CampseLt, John .. Dumbartonshire 
CampBELL, Walter F. .. Argyleshire 
CampBELL, Archibald Glasgow, &c. 
CANNING, rt. hon. Str. Old Sarum 
Carpet, John .. Queenborough 
Carew, Rob. Shapl. Wexfordshire 
CARMARTHEN, marquis .. Helleston 
CarrinGToN, sir E. C. St. Mawes 
Carter, John... Portsmouth 


Cartwricnut, Wm. R. Northamptonsh. 
CasTLEREAGH, viscount .. Downshire 
CavuLri£Lp, hon. Henry .. Armaghshire 
Cave, Robert O. Leicester 
Cavenpisn, ld. G.A.H. .. Derbyshire 
Cavenpisu, Henry F.C. Derby 
Cavenpisn, Chas. C. .. Newton, Hants 
Cavenpisn, William Cambridge Univers. 
Cawruorne, John F. .. Lancaster 
Ceciz, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 
CHAMBERLAYNE, Wm. .. Southampton 


CHANDOs, marquis -- Bucks 
Cuarpuin, Charles .. Lincolnshire 
Cuarxin, Thomas Stamford 


Cuicuester, sir A., bt... Carrickfergus 
Cuicuester, Arthur Milborne-Port 
CuHoume-ey, M. J. Grantham 
CnoLmMonveE Ley, Id. H. .. Castle Rising 
CiLeMENtTs, viscount .. Leittrimshire 
Criarke, hon. Chas. H. B. Kilkennysh. 
Crierk, sir Geo., bt. .. Edinburghshire 


Cuirton, lord .. Canterbury 
Cuinton, C. J. F. Aldborough 
Cuive, viscount .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive, hon. Robert H. Ludlow 
Cuive, Edw. B. Hereford 
Cuive, Henry -- Montgomery 
CockBurRN, tt. hon. sir G. .. Plymouth 
CocKERELL, sir Chas., bt. Evesham 
Cocks, James .. .. Ryegate 


Coxe, Thomas Wm. .. .. Norfolk 
Corzorne, Nich. W.R. .. Horsham 
Cots, sir Christ. Glamorganshire 
Coxe, hon. ArthurH. .. £nniskillen 
Coxtuerr, Ebenezer John .. Cashell 
Cooker, sir Henry F. ..  .. Orford 
Coorer, Rob. Bransby .. Gloucester 
Cooper, Edward Synge Sligoshire 


Coors, sir Chas, H., bt... Queen’s County 


Corsert, Panton Shrewsbury 
Corry, viscount .. Iermanaghshire 
Corry, hon. Hen. T.L. .. Tyroneshire 


Correrert, sit J. G., bt. Herefordshire 
Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. Totness 





‘Crapock, Sheldon .. «. Camelford 
Crirrs, Joseph .. «+. Cirencester 
Croker, rt.hon. J.W. Dublin Univers, 
Cromrpron, Samuel .. -- Derby 
Curreis, Edward Jer. Sussex 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. Clitherow 
Cust, hon. Edward .. Lestwithiel 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. Clitherow 


Datrympete, Adol. J... Haddington, Sc. 
Daty, James .. ++ Galwayshire 


DarurncTon, earl .. ++ Totness 
Davenport, Davies Cheshire 
Davenrort, Edw. D. .. Shaftesbury 
Davipson, Duncan Cromartyshire 
Davies, Thos. Henry Worcester 
Davis, Richard Hart .. Bristol 
Dawkins, Henry .. Boroughbridge 
Dawson, Alexander Louth 


Dawson, Geo. R. .. Londonderry County 


Dawson, James H. M. Clonmell 
Denison, Wm. Joseph Surrey 
Denison, John E. Hastings 
Dick, Quintin ee Orford 
Dick, Hugh .. «- «+ Maldon 
Dickinson, William Somersetshire 
Donerty, John . «. «+ Kilkenny 
Domvitx1, sir C., bt. .. Okehampton 
Dorrin, Abel R. Southampton 
Dovetas, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, $c. 
Dovro, marquis Aldeburgh 


DowpesweE tt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 


Downes, lord Queenborough 
Downikz, Robert Inverkeithing, &c. 
Drake, Thomas T. .- Agmondesham 
Drake, William T. «. Agmondesham 
Drummonp, Henry H. Sterling shire 
Ducane, Peter Steyning 


Durr, hon. Alexander .. Elgin, &c. 
Dvuepva tr, Dugd. Stratf. .. Warwickshire 
Duncannon, viscount .. Kilkennyshire 


Duncomse, ThomasS. .. Hertford 
Duncomsr, hon.Wm. .. Yorkshire 
Dunpas, rt. hon, Wm. .. Edinburgh 
Dunpas, hon. sir R. L. Richmond 
Duynpas, hon. G. H. L. Orkney 
Duwpas, hon. Henry .. Rochester 
Dunpas, hon. Thomas .. Richmond 
Dunpas, Robert Adam .. .. Ipswich 
Dunpas, Charles Berkshire 
East, sir Edward H. bt. Winchester 
Eastuorpr, John ..  .. St. Alban’s 
Eastnor, viscount .. .. Hereford 
EBRINGTON, viscount Tavistock 
Epen, hon. Robert H, .. .. .. Fowey 
Ecrerton, Wilbraham .. Cheshire 
Extot, lord .. -- Liskeard 


Eris, hon. G. J. Ww. Mic Ludgershall 
Exuis, hon. Augustus F. .. Seaford 
Exxison, Cuthb. .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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Encomse, viscount «+ «+ Truro 
Ennismorg, viscount .. Kerryshire 
Estcourt, Thos. G. B. .. Oxford Univ. 
Estcourt, T. H. 8S. B. .. Marlborough 
Euston, earl .. Bury St. Edmunds 


Ewart, William .. .. Blechingley 
Fang, sir Henry oe = we = Sandwich 
Fane, hon. Henry 8S. .. Lyme Regis 
Fane, John .. «- «. Oxfordshire 
Fane, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 


Farquuar, sir Rob. T. bt. .. Hythe 
Farquuar, James .. Portarlington 
FazaKERLeY, John N, .. Lincoln 


Fei.towes, Wm. Hen. .. Huntingdonshire 
Fercuson, sirRonaldC. .. Dysart, §c. 
Fereusson, Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 
Feruerston,sirG.R.bt. Longfordshire 
FirzGera.p, ld.Wm.C... Kildareshire 
FirzGEera.p, rt. hon. Mau. .. Kerryshire 
FirzGERALp, rt. hon. W.V. .. Newport 
Firzceratp, John .. .. Seaford 
Firz-Gisppon, hon. Rd. .. Limerickshire 
Firzroy, lord Charles -- Thetford 


Fremine, John .. .. Hampshire 
Fotey, Edward T. .. Ludgershall 
Forey, John H.H. .. .. Droitwich 
Forses, viscount .. Longfordshire 
Forses, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
Forses, John .. «.. Malmesbury 


Forester, hon. G.C. W. .. 
Fortescue, hon. Geo. M. .. 


Wenlock 
Hindon 


Foster, John Leslie .. .. Louth 
FRANKLAND, Robert .. .. Thirsk 
FREMANTLE, sir Thos., bt. Buckingham 
Frencu, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
Fyzer, Thomas B. .. .. Coventry 
GARLIES, viscount .. Cockermouth 
Gascoyne, Isaac «. = «. Liverpool 
Gitpert, Davies .. .. Bodmyn 
Goocn, sit Thomas 8. bt. Suffolk 
Gorpon, sir James W. .. Launceston 
Gorpon, hon. Will. .. Aberdeenshire 
Gorpvon, John .. «2 Weymouth 
Gorpon, Robert .. .. Cricklade 


GovtBurRn, rt. hon. Henry .. Armagh 
Gower, lord F. L. .. Sutherlandshire 
Granam, marquisof .. Cambridge 
GranaM, sir J. R. G. Cumberland 
.Grant, sir Alex. Cray, bt. .. Aldborough 
Grant, tt. hon. C. .. Inverness-shire 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 
Grant, Robert Fortrose, &c. 


Grattan, Henry .. .. .. Dublin 
Grattan, James 7" Wicklowshire 
GreenE, Thomas .. .. Lancaster 
GreEvILLE, hon. sirC.J. .. Warwick 
Grosvenor, hon. Robt. .. Chester 
Grosvenor, Thomas .. Stockbridge 
Guest, Josiah John .. .. Honiton 





Gutsr, sir B. W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 
Gurney, Hudson .. Newton, Hants 
Gyr, Frederick .. .. Cheppenham 
Hatse, James .. .. «. Set. lves 
Hanpcock, Richard .. .. Athlone 
Haroines, rt. hon. sirH. Durham City 
Hart, George Vaughan .. Donegalshire 
Harvey, sir Eliab .. .. «. Essex 
Harvey, Daniel W. .. .. Colchester 
Hasrines, sirC. A. bt. .. Leicester 
Hay, lord John .. Haddingtonshire 
Hay, Adam .. ..- .. Selkirk, &c. 
Hearucore, sir Gilbert, bt. .. Rutland 
Hearucore, sir W. bt. .. Hampshire 


Heatucore, Gilbert John .. Boston 
Hearucore, Richard E. .. Coventry 
Heneace, George F. .. «+ Grimsby 


Henoy, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 
Herries, rt. hon. John C. Harwich 
Hinz, lord Arthur .. .. Downshire 
Hit, rt. hon. sir G. F. bt. Londonderry 


Hitt, sir Rowland, bt. .. Shropshire 
Hosnousg, John Cam. .. Westminster 
Hopason, Frederic .. .. Barnstaple 


Hopson, James Alex. .. .. Wigan 
Hotpswortu, Arthur H. .. Dartmouth 
Hortmespatt, visc. .. East Grinstead 
Homes, William .. Bishop’s Castle 
Honrywoop, William P. .. .. Kent 
Hore, hon. sir Alex. ..  Linlithgowshire 
Horr, sir W. Johnstone Dumfries-shire 
Horr, Henry T... .. «+ East Looe 
Horron,rt.hn. R.J.W. Newcast. Staff. 
Hornam, lord .. .. .- Leominster 
Hovutpswortn, Thomas .. Pontefract 
Howanp, hon. Fulk-G. .. Castle Rising 
Howarp, Henry .. .. New Shoreham 
Howarp, Ralph .. Wicklowshire 
Howick, viscount .. .. Winchelsea 
Hvucues, William Lewis .. Wallingford 
Hutsg, sir Charles, bt. West Looe 
Hume, Joseph .. .. Aberdeen, Sc. 
Huskxisson, rt. hon. Wm. .. Liverpool 
Hurcuinson, JohnH. .. .. Cork 
Hurcuinson, John H. .. Tipperary 
Incinsy, sir W. A., bt. .. Lincolnshire 
Incuis, sir R.H. bt. .. Oxford Univers. 
Innes, sir Hugh, bt. .. Kirkwall, Sc. 


Invinc, John .. .. . Bramber 
Jepuson,C.D.O. .. «.. Mallow 
Jermyn,earl .. Bury St. Edmund’s 
Jouuirre, Hylton .. .. Petersfield 
Jones, John ..  «. «2 Carmarthen 
KavanaGu, Thomas .. Carlowshire 
Krcx, George A. L. .. Leicestershire 
Kexewicu, Samuel T, .. .. Eveter 


Kemp, Thos. Read .. .. «. Lewes 

Kennepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, §c. 

Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. .. Eye 
b 2 
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Kitperser, Spenser H. .. Aldeburgh 


Kine, sir John D., bt. .. Wycombe 
Kine, hon. Robert .. .. Corkshire 
Kine, hon. Robert .. Roscommonshire 
Kine, hon. Henry .. .- .. Sligo 
KNATCHBULL, sir Edw., bt. Kent 
Kwicut, Robert .. .. Wallingford 
Knox, hon. John Henry .. Newry 
Kwox, hon. Thomas .. Dungannon 
Lanoucuere, Henry St. Michael’s 
Lamp, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon 
Lambert, JamesS. .. Galwayshire 
Laneston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford 
Lasce..es, hon. W. S. East Looe 
Lasceiuzs, hon. Henry Northallerton 
Latoucue, Robert .. .. Kildareshire 
Law ey, Francis .. .. Warwickshire 
Leake, William St. Michael’s 
Lecce, hon. ArthurC. .. Banbury 
Lrecu, Thomas .. Newton, Lancashire 
LennarRD, Thomas B. .. .. Maldon 


Lennox, lord John Geo. .. Chichester 


Lester, Benjamin Lester Poole 
LetnBRinGE, sit T. B., bt. Somersetshire 
Lewis, rt.hon.T. F. .. Radnorshire 
Leycester, Ralph Shaftesbury 
Lippe, hon. H.T. Northumberland 
Linpsay, hon. Hugh .. Forfar, §c. 
Linpsay, James .. .- «- Wigan 
Litrtetron, Edward John Staffordshire 
Luioyp, sir Edw. Price, bt. Flint 
Lioyp, Thomas .. Limerickshire 
Locn, James .. .. St. Germain’s 
Lockxuart, John Ingram .. Oxford 
Lockuart, William Elliot Selkirkshire 
LomsBer, Edward .. .- «+ Arundel 
Lort, Harry B. .. .«. «. Honiton 
Lovatne, lord .. .. .. Beeralston 
LowTHeER, viscount .. Westmorland 
Lowrner, sir John, bt. .. Cumberland 


Lowruer, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
LowrTuer, John Henry Wigton, Sc. 
Lucy, George .. -- Fowey 
Lumtey, JohnS. .. " Nottinghamshire 
LusuinGTon, rt.hon.S.R. Canterbury 


LusuinctTon, Stephen .. .. Tregony 
Lusuineron, JamesL.  .. Carlisle 
Lurrreti, John Fownes .. Minehead 
Lycon, hon. Hen. B. .. Worcestershire 
Maserty, John .. «. Abingdon 
Maserzy, William L. .. Northampton 
Macautay, Colin... .- Saltash 
MacponaLbD, sir James, bt. .. Calne 
Macxktnnon, Charles, Ipswich 
Mackinrosu, rt. hon. sir J. Knaresboro’ 
Mackenzir, sir J. W. bt. .. Ross-shire 
Mac.rop, John N, ..  .. Sudbury 
M‘NauGutTen, Edm. A. .. Antrimshire 


Macqureen Thomas P. .. Bedfordshire 





MarTLanp, viscount .. «. Appleby 
Marrianp, hon. Antony .. Berwickshire 
Mairtanp, Eben. F. Chippenham 
Matcoum, Neill .. .- Boston 
ManDEVILLE, viscount Huntingdonshire 


Manners, lord C.S. .. Cambridgesh. 
Manners, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 
Mawnine, William Penryn 


MARJORIBANKS, Stewart .. .. Hythe 


Marryatt, Joseph .. «- Sandwich 
Marsuatt, John .. «.- Yorkshire 
Marsna tt, William .. Petersfield 
Martin, sir Thomas B. .. Plymouth 
Martin, John .. «+ Tewkesbury 
Mautz, hon. William R. .. Forfarshire 
Maxwett, sir Wm. bt. .. Wigtonshire 
Maxwe tt, Henry .. Cavanshire 
Maxwe 1, John .. Renfrewshire 
Maxwe tt, John Waring .. Downpatrick 
Meynet, Henry .. «+  Lisburne 
Mitsank, Mark .. .-  Camelford 


Mixtpmay, Paulet St. John.. Winchester 
Mitxzs, Philip J. .. .. Corfe-Castle 
Mitton, viscount .. .- Yorkshire 
Monck, John Berkeley .. .. Reading 
Monrcom_ery, sit James, bt. Peebleshire 


MooreE, George .. .«- Dublin 
Moreay, sir C., bt. Monmouthshire 
Morean, George Gould .. .. Brecon 
Morison, John .. .- SBanfshire 


Mor.anp, sir Scrope B., bt . . St. Mawes 


Morpeth, viscount .. .- Morpeth 
Mosryw, sir Thomas, bt. Flintshire 
Mounrcuartes, earl .. Donegalshire 
Munpy, Francis .. .. Derbyshire 
Mounpy, George .. .. Boroughbridge 
Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
NewsorovuGu, lord .. Carnarvonshire 


Newport, rt. hon. sir J., bt... Waterford 


NicHo.t, rt. hon. sir John .. Bedwyn 
Nok, sir Gerard N., bt. Rutland 
NorMansy, viscount .. .. Malton 
Nortu, John H. Milborne-Port 
Norrucore, Henry S. .. Heytesbury 
Norton, George C. .. «- Guildford 
Nucent, lord Aylesbury 


Nucent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 


0’ Brien, Lucius .. .. «+ Clare 
O’Brien, William S. ..2 «. Ennis 
O’ConneELL, Daniel .. Clare 


O’Hara, James .. -- Galway 
O’NEIL, "hon. John R. ™’ - Antrimshire 
O’NrI11, Aug. J. .. Kingston-upon-Hull 
OnsLow, Arthur .. -- Guildford 
Orp, William .. .. ~.. Morpeth 
Osporne, lord F. G. .. Cambridgeshire 
Owen, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Owen, HughO. .. .. Pembroke 
Oxmantown, lord .. King’s County 
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PacGet, lord William .. Carnarvon 
Patk, sir Lawrence V., bt. .. Ashburton 
Patumer, Charles N. Surrey 
Patmer, Charles F. .. .. Reading 
PaumeER, Robert .. Berkshire 
PALMERSTON, Visc. Cambr. Univers. 
PaRNELL, sir Henry, bt. Queen’s County 
Peacu, Nathaniel Will. .. .. Truro 
Peacuy, William Taunton 
Prarse, John s wt aa oe 
Peet, right hon. Robert .. Westbury 
Prez, Jonathan .. .. «~- Norwich 
Prex, Lawrence Cockermouth 
Peet, William Yates - Tamworth 
Pe.uam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
Penparvis, Edw. W. W. Cornwall 


Pennant, Geo. H. D. .. Romney 
Penruppock, John H. Wilton 
Perceval, Spencer Newport, I. of W. 
Perit, Louis H. oe Ripon 


Puitiimore, Jos. .. Yarmouth, Hants 
Puittpps, sir R. B., bt. .. Haverfordwest 
Puiips, sir Geo. bt. .. Wootton- Bassett 
Puities, George Richard Steyning 
Purrrs, hon. Edmund Scarborough 
Picotr, Geo. E.G. F. Kinross-shire 
Pitt, Joseph Cricklade 
Pianta, Joseph Hastings 
Potten, sir John W., bt. .. Andover 
Ponsonsy, hon. F.C. .. Higham Ferrars 
Ponson sy, hon. George Youghal! 
Ponsonsy, hon. Will. F.5.  .. Poole 
Portman, Edw. Berkeley... Dorsetshire 
PoweEtL, Alexander Downton 


Powe 1, W. Edward Cardiganshire 
Power, Richard Waterfordshire 
Powtetrt, lord W.1. F. Durham Coun. 


Poywrz, William Stephen .. Chichester 
Prenpbercast, Michael Geo. .. Gatton 
Price, Robert .. Herefordshire 
Price, Richard New Radnor 
PrinGLe, sir Wm. Henry .. Liskeard 
Prirtiz, hon. Francis A. Tipperary 
Protueroe, Edward Evesham 
Pryse, Pryse .. -e Cardigan 
Rag, sir William, bart. .. Harwich 


Raine, Jonathan .. Newport, Cornwall 
RamssottoM,John .. .. Windsor 
RamspDeEN, Jobn Charles .. .. Malton 
Rancuirre, lord .. .- Nottingham 
Rice, Thomas Spring .- .. Limerick 
Rickrorp, William .. .. Aylesbury 
Rip.ey, sir M. W., bt. Newcastle-up.-T. 
Rosarts, Abraham W. .. Maidstone 
Roserts, Wilson A. Bewdley 
Rosrnson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Rosinson, George R. Worcester 
Rocnrort, Gust... Westmeath County 
Rogers, Edward .,  Bishop’s Castle 





Roser, rt. hon. sir. Geo. H. Christchurch 
Rost, George P. .. .. Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. «2 .. St. Germain’s 
Row ey, sir W., bart. Suffolk 
RumBoxp, Charles E. .. Yarmouth 
Russet, lord John .. Bandon-bridye 


Russe xt, lord George W. .. Bedford 
Russe x1, lord William Tavistock 
Russet, John x Kinsale 
Russevu, RobertG. .. .. Thirsk 
Russext, William Durham County 
Ryper, right hon. Richard .. Tiverton 
Sr. Paut, sir H. D. Chol. bt. Bridport 
SapLer, Michael T. Newark 
Sanverson, Richard Colchester 
SanDon, viscount .. Tiverton 
SaunpErson, Alex. .. Cavanshire 
Scarxett, sir James .. Peterborough 
Scort, sir William .. .. Carlisle 


Scort, hon. William .. .. Gatton 
Scort, hon. Wm.H.I. Newport, I. of W. 
Scorr, Henry F, Roxburghshire 
Scorr, Samuel Whitchurch 
Sepnricut, sir J.S., bart. Hertfordshire 


Serron,earlof .. .. Droitwitch 
Seymour, Henry .. Taunton 
Seymour, Horace B. Bodmyn 
SHELLEY, sir John, bart. .. Lewes 
Survey, Evelyn J. Monaghanshire 
Stnruorp, Charles Lincoln 
Sinciarr, hon. James .. Cazthness 
SLaney, Robert A. Shrewsbury 


Smiru, hon. Rob. J... Buckinghamshire 
Smiru, Abel Midhurst 
Smuru, Christopher St. Alban’s 
Smiru, George .. .. «+ Wendover 


Smirn, John 4. oe «+ Midhurst 
Smiru, Samuel és Wendover 
Situ, Thos. Assheton Andover 
Smiru, William .. Norwich 
Situ, Robert V. .. .. Tralee 
Somerset, lord G.C.H. Monmouthsh. 


Somerset, Id. Rob. E. H. Gloucestersh. 


SomMERVILLE, sir Marc. bt. Meathshire 
Sorueron, Frank Nottinghamshire 
Spence, George ..  .. Ripon 


Sporriswoopr, Andrew .. Saltash 


Stan ey, lord .» Lancashire 


Sran ry, hon. Edw. G.S. .. Preston 
Srarkig, Le Gendre N. Pontefract 
SrePHENsoN, Rowland Leominster 


Srewant, sir Mich. S. bt. ... Lanarkshire 
Stewart, Alex. R. .. Londonderryshire 


Stewart, John .. Beverley 
Stewart, William Tyrone County 
Sroprorp, viscount .. Weafordshire 
SrRATHAVEN, lord .. Grinstead 


Strutt, Joseph Holden .. Okehampton 
Stuart, ld, Pat. JH, E, .. Cardiff 











Water fordshire 
Huntingdon 


Sruart, Henry V. 
Stuart, James 


Sucpen, Edward B. .. .. Weymouth 
Surry, Earlof .. .. .. Horsham 
Surton, rt. hon. C. M. Scarborough 


Kingston-upon-Hull 
.- Dublinshire 


Sykes, Daniel 
Taxsor, Richard Wogan 


Taxtmasu, hon. Fred. J. Grantham 
Tautmasu, hon. Felix T. Iichester 
Tavtmasu, hon. Lionel .. LIichester 
Taprs,GeorgeW. .. .. Romney 
Tavistock, marquis of .. Ledfordshire 
Tayton, sir Chas. Wm. bt. Wells 


Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Taytor, Mich. Angelo .. Durham City 
TENNyson, Charles .. Blechingley 
Tuompson, George L. .. Haslemere 
Tuompson, Paul B. Wenlock 
Tuomrson, William London 
Tuomson, Charles P. Dover 
TuynNe, lord Henry Weobly 
Tuywnne, lord John .. .. .. Bath 
Tuywne, lord William .- Weobly 


TIERNEY, rt. hon. Geo. .. Knaresborough 
Tomes, John .. .- Warwick 
TowNsHEND, lord Chas. F. .. Tamworth 
TownsuenD, lord J. N. B. .. Halleston 


TownsuEND, hon. J. R. .. Whitchurch 
Trant, William H. . Dover 
Trencu, Fred. William Cambridge 
Trevor, hon. Geo. Rice .. Carmarthen 
Tupway, John P. .. .. . Wells 
Turron, hon. H. . Appleby 
Tuite, Hugh M. .. Westmeath 
TuLLamorge, lord . Carlow 
Tunno, Edward R. .. Bossiney 
Twiss, Horace Wootton- Bassett 
Tynve, Chas. Kemys Bridgewater 
Ure, Masterton .. .. Weymouth 
Uxerin6égs, earl of Anglesey 
VALLETORT, viscount Lestwithiel 
Van Homnicu, Peter Drogheda 


Vauauan, sir R. W. bt. .. Merionethsh. 
Vervnon, Geo. Granv. V. Lichfield 
Vitiiers, Thomas-H. .. Hedon 
Vivrayn, sir R. Hussey, bt. .. Windsor 
Vyvyay, sir Rd. Rawl. bt. .. Cornwall 


( xx ) 





London 
Wareham 
.- Yarm. I. of Wight 
King’s Lynn 


Waituman, Robert 

Watt, Charles Baring 
Watuacr, Thomas 
Watpote, hon. John 


Warnronp, Bethel .. .. Sudbury 
Warsurron, Henry Bridport 
Warp, William .. « London 


Warreyoner, tt. hn. sirG. bt. Westbury 
Wess, Edward .. «+ . Gloucester 


We tts, John Maidstone 
Wemyss, James .. .. «- «+ Fife 
Wesr, Frederick R. Denbigh 
Westenra, hon. H.R. .. Monaghansh. 
Western, Charles Callis .. Essex 


Plympton-Earle 
. Middlesex 


WETHERELL, sir C. .. 
WHITBREAD, Sam. Chas. 


Wuirsreap, Wm. Henry Bedford 
Whitt, Henry Dublinshire 
Wuirte, Samuel .. .. Lettrimshire 
Wuirmore, Thomas ... Bridgenorth 
Wuirnore, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 
Wicram, William New Ross 
Wicram, Sir Robt. .- «« Wexford 
Witsranam, George .. Stockbridge 
Witttams, sir Rob., bt. .. Beaumaris 
Witii1aMms, Owen .. Marlow 
WiuiziiaMms, Robert Dorchester 
Witirams, Thomas Peers .. Marlow 
Witiovcusy, Henry . Newark 
WIitson, sir Robert T. Southwark 
Witson, James .. .. «2 + York 
Witson, Richard F. .. .. Yorkshire 
Winninoron, sir T. E. bt. Worcestersh. 
Wopenouse, Edmond -. Norfolk 
Woop, Charles .. Grimsby 
WOOD, JR 4. «3 fe 06te PCR 
Woop, Matthew .. .. «.. London 
Woop, Thomas Breconshire 
Worcester, marquis of Monmouth 
Wort ey, hon. John S. Bossiney 


Wrorrestey, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
Wynpuam, Wadham New Sarum 
Wryywy, sir Watkin Wm., bt. Denbighsh. 
Wywwn,rt.hn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 


Wywve, Owen Sligo 
Wyvitt, Marmaduke .. York 


Yorke, sir Joseph Sydney .. Ryegate 


SPEAKER, 


Tut Ricut Hon, Cuartes MANNERS SvuTTON, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF COUNTIES, BOROUGHS, &c. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ABINGDON. 
John Maberly. 
AGMONDESHAM. 
T. T. Drake, 
W. T. Drake. 
AuBans, Sr. 
Christopher Smith, 
John Easthope. 
ALDBOROUGH. 
C. J. Fynes Clinton, 
Sir Alex. C. Grant, bart. 
ALDEBURGH. 
Marquis of Douro. 
Spenser H. Kilderbee. 
ANDOVER. 
Sir John W. Pollen, bart. 
T. A. Smith, jun. 
ANGLESEY. 
Earl of Uxbridge. 
APPLEBY. 
Hon. Henry Tufton, 
Viscount Maitland. 
ARUNDEL. 
Edward Lombe, 
John Atkins. 
ASHBURTON. 
Rt. hon. W. S. Bourne, 
Sir L. V. Palk, bart. 
AYLESBURY, 
Lord Nugent, 
William Rickford. 
BANBURY. 
Hon. Arth. C. Legge. 
BaRNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Henry Alexander. 
Batu. 
Lord John Thynne, 
Earl of Brecknock. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Sir Robert Williams, bart. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas P. Macqueen, 
Marquis of Tavistock. 
BEDFORD. 
Lord Geo. Wm, Russell, 
William Henry Whitbread, 





Great BEpwin. 
Rt. hon. sir J. Nicholl, 
John Jacob Buxton. 
BEERALSTON. 
Lord Lovaine, 
Hon. P. Ashburnham. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Charles Dundas, 
Robert Palmer. 
BERWICK. 
Marcus Beresford, 
Sir Francis Blake, bart. 
BEVERLEY. 
John Stewart, 
Charles H. Batley. 
BewDLey. 
Wilson A. Roberts. 
Bisuor’s Castle. 
William Holmes, 
Edward Rogers. 
BLECHINGLEY. 
Charles Tennyson, 
William Ewart. 
BopmyNn. 
Davies Gilbert, 
Horace B. Seymour. 
BorouGHBRIDGE. 
George Mundy, 
Henry Dawkins. 
BossINEY. 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, 
Edward Rose Tunno. 
Boston. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Neill Malcolm. 
Brack Ley. 
R. Haldane Bradshaw, 
James Bradshaw. 
BraMBER. 
John Irving, 


Hon. Fred. G, Calthorpe. 


BRECONSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
Brecon. 


George Gould Morgan. 





BriIDGENORTH. 
Thomas Whitmore, 
Will. Wolryche Whitmore. 

BRIDGEWATER. 
William Astell, 

Chas. Kemeys K. Tynte. 
BRIDPORT. 
Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, 
Henry Warburton. 
BrisTou. 
Rich, Hart Davis, 
Henry Bright. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Marquis of Chandos, 
Hon. Robert J. Smith. 

BuckINGHAM. 

Sir George Nugent, bart. 
Sir Thos, F. Fremantle, bt. 
CALLINGTON. 
Alexander Baring, 
Matthias Attwood. 

CALNE. 

Rt. hon. Jas. Abercromby, 
Sir James Macdonald, bart. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Rt. hon. lord C.S. Manners, 
Rt. hon. lord F.G.Osborne. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITYe 

Viscount Palmerston, 
William Cavendish. 
CaMBRIDGE BorouGu. 
Marquis of Graham, 
Fred. Wm. Trench. 
CAMELFORD. 
Mark Milbank, 
Sheldon Cradock. 
CANTERBURY. 
Rt. hon. 8. R. Lushington, 
Lord Clifton. 
CaRrpDitr. 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stewart. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

William Edward Powell. 
CaRrDIGAN, 


Pryse Pryse, 








CARLISLE. 
James Law Lushington, 
Sir William Scott, bart. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. G. R. Rice Trevor. 
CARMARTHEN. 
John Jones. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Lord Newborough. 
CARNARVON. 
Lord William Paget. 
Caste RIsincG. 
Lord H. Cholmondeley, 
Hon. F. Grev. Howard. 
CHESHIRE. 
Davies Davenport, 
Wilbraham Egerton. 
CHESTER. 
Viscount Belgrave, 
Hon. Robert Grosvenor. 
CHICHESTER. 
Rt. hon. ld. J. Geo. Lennox, 
William Stephen Poyntz. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Eben. Fuller Maitland, 
Frederick Gye. 
CuRISTCHURCH. 
Rt. hon. sir G. H. Rose, 
George Pitt Rose. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Rt. hon. lord Apsley, 
Joseph Cripps. 
CLITHEROW. 
Hon. Robert Curzon, 
Hon. P. F. Cust. 
CocKERMOUTH. 
Viscount Garlies, 
Lawrence Peel. 
CoLcHEsTeER. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey. 
Richard Sanderson. 
CorrFe-CastLe. 
George Bankes, 
Philip John Miles. 
CorNWALL. $ 
Sir R. Raw. Vyvyan, bt. 
E. W. W. Pendarvis. 
CoventTRY. 
Richard E. Heathcote, 
Thomas Bilcliffe Fyler. 
CRICKLADE. 
Joseph Pitt, 
Robert Gordon. 
CuMBERLAND. 
Sir John Lowther, bart, 
Sir J. R. G. Graham, bart. 
DarrMmoutu. 
John Bastard, 
Arthur Howe Holdsworth. 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Lord G, A. H. Cavendish, 
Francis Mundy. 
Dersy. 
Hen. Fred. C. Cavendish, 
Samuel Crompton. 
DeEvizEs. 
John Pearse, 
George Watson Taylor. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Sir Thos. D. Acland, bart. 
Edm. Pollexfen Bastard. 


DorcueEstTER. 
Robert Williams, 
Hon. A. W. Ashley-Cooper. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Henry Bankes, 
Edw. Berkeley Portman. 
Dover. 
Chas. Poulett Thomson, 
William Henry Traut. 
Downton. 
Hon. Barth. Bouverie, 
Alexander Powell. 
Droitwicu. 
Earl of Sefton, 
John Hodgetts H. Foley. 
Dunwicu. 
Michael Barne, 
Andrew Arcedeckne. 
Duruam, County. 
Lord W. J. F. Powlett, 
William Russell. 
DuruHam. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, 


Rt. hon. sir Hen. Hardinge. 


East Looe. 
Hon. Will. Seb. Lascelles. 
Henry T. Hope. 
Epmunp’s, Bury Sv. 
Earl of Euston, 
Earl Jermyn. 
Essex. 
Sir Eliab Harvey, 
Charles Callis Western. 
EvesHaM. 
Sir Chas. Cockerell, bart., 
Edward Protheroe. 
EXETER. 
Sam. Trehawke Kekewich, 
Lewis William Buck. 
Eye. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Sir Miles Nightingall. 





FLINTSHIRE. 
Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 
FLInT. 
Sir Edw. Price Lloyd, bart. 
Fowey. 
Hon. Rob. Henley Eden, 
George Lucy. 
GaTTon. 

Hon. William Scott, 
Michael Geo. Prendergast. 
Sr. GERMAIN’s. 

Charles Ross, 

James Loch. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, 

Sir Christopher Cole, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 

Sir Berk. Will. Guise, bart: 

GLOUCESTER. 

Edward Webb, 

Robert Bransby Cooper. 
GRANTHAM. 
Frederick James Talmash, 
Montague John Cholmeley. 
Great Grimsby. 

Charles Wood, 
George Fieschi Heneage. 
East GRINSTEAD. 
Lord Strathaven, 
Viscount Holmsdale. 
GUILDFORD. 
George Chapple Norton, 
Arthur Onslow. 
HALLEston. 
Marquis of Carmarthen, 
Lord J.N.B.B. Townshend. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Sir Will. Heathcote, bart. 
John Fleming. 
Harwicu. 
Rt. hon. sir Will. Rae, bart. 
Rt. hon. John C. Herries. 
HasLeMERE, 

Rt. hon. sir J. Beckett, bt. 
George Lowther Thompson. 
HastinGs. 

John Evelyn Denison, 
Joseph Planta. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
Sir Richard B. Philipps, bt. 
HeEpon. 
John Baillie, 
Thomas Hyde Villiers. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Sir J. Geers Cotterell, bart, 
Robert Price. 
HEREFORD. 
Viscount Eastnor, 
Edward Bolton Clive. 








HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir John S. Sebright, 
Nicholson Calvert. 
HERTFORD. 
Thomas Byron, 
Thomas S. Duncombe. 
HEYTESBURY. 
Edward Henry A’Coutt, 
Henry Stafford Northcote. 
HicguHaM-FERRERS. 
Hon. Fred. Cav. Ponsonby. 
Hinpon. 

Hon. Geo. M. Fortescue, 
Hon. Arthur G. Calthorpe, 
Hon1tTon. 

Josiah John Guest, 
Harry Baines Lott. 
Horsuam. 
Nich. Will. Ridley Colborn. 
Earl of Surry. 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Viscount Mandeville, 
William Henry Fellowes. 
HunTINGDON. 
John Calvert, 
James Stuart. 
Hytne. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, 
Sir R. T. T. Farquhar, bart. 
IpswIcH. 
Charles Mackinnon, 
Robert Adam Dundas. 
IVELCHESTER. 

Hon. Lionel Talmash, 
Hon. Felix Thos. Talmash. 
Ives, Sr. 

Rt. hon. Chas. Arbuthnot, 
James Halse. 
Kent. 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart. 
Wm. Philip Honywood. 
Kinoa’s Lynn. 


Rt. hn.Id. G.F.C. Bentinck. 


Hon. John Walpole. 
Kincston-uPpon-HvuLL. 
Augustus John O’Neill, 
Daniel Sykes. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Rt. hon. Geo. Tierney, 


Rt. hon. sir J. Mackintosh. 


LANCASHIRE, 
John Blackburne, 
Lord Stanley. 
LANCASTER. 
John Fenton Cawthorne, 
Thomas Greene. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Sir James W. Gordon, 
James Brogden, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. lord Rob. Manners, 
George Ant. Legh Keck. 
LEICESTER. 


Sir Chas. A. Hastings, bart. 


Robert Otway Cave. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Lord Hotham, 
Rowland Stephenson. 
LEWEs. 
Sir John Shelley, bart. 
Thomas Read Kemp. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Sir W. Am. Ingleby, bart. 
Charles Chaplin. 
LINCOLN. 
John Nicholas Fazakerley, 
Chas. D. W. Sibthorp. 
LIsKEARD. 
Lord Eliot, 


Sir William Henry Pringle. 


LICHFIELD. 

Sir George Anson, 
George Granv. V. Vernon. 
LIVERPOOL. 

Rt. hon. Will. Huskisson, 
Isaac Gascoyne, 
Lonpon. 
William Thompson, 
Robert Waithman, 
William Ward, 
Matthew Wood. 
LESTWITHIEL. 
Viscount Valletort, 
Hon. Edward Cust. 
LUDGERSHALL. 
Hon. Geo. J. W. A. Ellis, 
Edward Thos. Foley. 
LuDLow. 
Viscount Clive, 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive. 
Lyme Reeits. 
Hon. Henry Sutton Fane, 
John Thomas Fane. 
LYMINGTON. 
Walter Boyd, 
George Burrard. 
MAIDSTONE, 
John Wells, 
Abraham Wildey Robarts. 
Ma.pown. 
Thomas Barrett Lennard. 
Hugh Dick. 
MaLMESBURY. 
Sir Charles Forbes, bart. 
John Forbes. 
Matton. 
John Charles Ramsden, 
Viscount Normanby. 





MaRLBOROUGH. 
Thos. Hen. S. B. Estcourt, 
William John Bankes. 

Great MarLow. 
Owen Williams, 

Thomas Peers Williams. 

Mawes, St. 

Sir Scrope B. Morland, bt. 
Sir C. E. Carrington, bart. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Sir Rob. W. Vaughan, bt. 
MIcHAEL, Sr. 

Henry Labouchere, 

William Leake. 
MIDDLESEX. 

George Byng, 

Samuel Chas. Whitbread. 

MipuuRst. 

John Smith, 
Abel Smith. 

MiILporneE-Port. 

Arthur Chichester, 
John Henry North. 
MINEHEAD. 
John Fownes Luttrell, 
James Blair. 
MonMOUTHSHIRE. 
Sir Charles Morgan, batt. 
Rt.hn. ld. G.C.H. Somerset, 
Monmouth. 
Marquis of Worcester. 
MontTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 
MontTGoMERY. 
Henry Clive. 

Morpertu. 
Viscount Morpeth, 
William Ord. 

NEWARK. 

Henry Willoughby, 
Michael Thomas Sadler. 
NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LINE. 
Rt. hon. R. J. W. Horton, 
Richardson Borradaile. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, bart., 
Cuthbert Ellison. 
Newport, CoRNWALL. 
Rt. hn. W. F. V. Fitzgerald, 
Jonathan Raine. 
Newport, IsLe or W. 
Hon. Wm. Hen. J. Scott, 
Spencer Perceval. 
Newton, LANCASHIRE. 
Thomas Legh, 
Thomas Alcock. 

Newton, Hants. 
Hudson Gurney, 

Chas. Compton Cavendish, 





NorFOLK. 
Thomas William Coke, 
Edmond Wodehouse. 

NorTHALLERTON. 
Hon. Henry Lascelles, 


Sir John P. Beresford, bart. 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE,. 
Viscount Althorp, 
Wm. Ralph Cartwright. 
NorTHAMPTON. 
Sir G. Robinson, bart. 
William Leader Maberly. 


NorTHUMBERLAND. 
Hon. Henry Thos. Liddell, 
Matthew Bell. 

NorwiIcu. 
William Smith, 
Jonathan Peel. . 

NorriINGHAMSHIRE. 

Frank Sotheron, 
John Saville Lumley. 
NorriInGcHAM. 
Joseph Birch, 
Lord Rancliffe. 
OKEHAMPTON. 
Sir Compton Domville, bt. 
Joseph Holden Strutt. 
ORFORD. 
Sir Henry Fred. Cooke, 
Quintin Dick. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
William Henry Ashurst, 
John Fane. 
OxFORD. 
Jas. Haughton Langston, 
John Ingram Lockhart. 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. 
Thomas G. B. Estcourt, 


Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Sir John Owen, bart. 
PEMBROKE. 
Hugh Owen Owen. 
PENRYN. 
David Barclay, 
William Manning. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
Sir James Scarlett. 
PETERSFIELD, 
Hylton Jolliffe, . 
William Marshall. 
PLyMouTH. 

Rt. hon. sir G. Cockburn, 
Sir Thos. B. Martin, bart. 
Prympron-EARLe. 
Gibbs Crawfurd Antrobus, 
Sir Chas. Wetherell, knt. 
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PonTEFRACT. 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
Le Gendre N. Starkie. 

PooLe. 
Hon. W. F.S. Ponsonby, 
Benjamin Lester Lester, 

PorTSMOUTH. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Francis Baring. 

PRESTON. 
Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, 
John Wood. 
QUEENBOROUGH. 
Rt hon. lord Downes, 
John Capel, 


RADNORSHIRE. 


Rt. hon. Thomas F. Lewis. 


Rapwnor. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
John Berkeley Monck, 
Charles Fyshe Palmer. 
RicuMonp. 
Hon. Thomas Dundas, 
Hon. sir R. L. Dundas. 
Ripron. 
Louis Hayes Petit, 
George Spence. 
RocuEsTER. 
Hon. Henry Dundas, 
Ralph Bernal, 
RoMNEY. 
Geo. Hay Dawk. Pennant, 
George William Tapps. 
RuTLanp. 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bt. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bt. 


Rye. 
Richard Arkwright, 
Henry Bonham. 
RYEGATE. 
Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, 
James Cocks. 
SALoP. 
Sir Rowland Hill, bart. 
John Cressett Pelham. 
SALTASH. 
Andrew Spottiswoode, 
Colin Macaulay. 
SANDWICH. 
Joseph Marryatt. 
Sir Henry Fane. 
Sarum, New. 
Hon. Dunc. P. Bouverie, 
Wadham Wyndham. 
Sarum, OLp. 


Rt. hon, Stratford Canning. 


James Alexander, 








ScARBOROUGH. 
Rt. hon. Chas. M. Sutton, 
Hon. Edmond Phipps. 


SEAFORD. 
Hon. Augustus Fred. Ellis, 
John Fitzgerald. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Ralph Leycester, 
Edward Davies Davenport. 
SHOREHAM. 
Sir Chas. M. Burrell, bt. 
Henry Howard. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Panton Corbett, 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
William Dickinson, 
Sir T. B, Lethbridge, bart. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
William Chamberlayne, 
Abel Rous Dottin. 
SOUTHWARK. 
Charles Calvert, 
Sir Robert Thos. Wilson. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Edward John Littleton, 
Sir John Wrottesley, bart. 
STAFFORD. 
Ralph Benson, 
Thos. W. Beaumont. 
STAMFORD. 
Rt. hon. lord Thomas Cecil, 
Thomas Chaplin. 
STEYNING. 
George Richard Philips, 
Peter Du Cane. 
STOCKBRIDGE. 
Thomas Grosvenor, 
George Wilbraham. 
SupDBuRY. 
Bethel Walrond, 
John Norman Macleod. 
SUFFOLK. 
Sir Thos. Sherl. Gooch, bt, 
Sir William Rowley, bart. 
SURREY. 
William Joseph Denison, 
Charles Nicholas Pallmer. 
Sussex, 
Walter Burrell, 
Edward Jeremiah Curteis, 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hn. 1ld.C.V. Townshend, 
William Yates Peel. 
TAVISTOCK. 


Rt. hon. visc. Ebrington, 
Rt. hon, lord Wm, Russell, 











on, 


lis, 


rt. 








TAUNTON. 
Henry Seymour, 
William Peachy. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Edmund Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Rt. hon. lord Chas. Fitzroy, 
William Bingham Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Robert Frankland, 
Robt. Greenhill Russell. 
TIVERTON. 
Viscount Sandon, 
Rt. hon. Richard Ryder. 
ToTNEss. 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, 
Earl of Darlington. 
TREGONY. 
Stephen Lushington, 
James Brougham. 
TRURO. 
Viscount Encombe, 
Nathaniel William Peach. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Lewis Hughes, 
Robert Knight. 
WarReEnAM. 
Rt. hon. John Calcraft, 
Charles Baring Wall. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Dugdale Strat. Dugdale, 
Francis Lawley. 

Warwick. 
Hon. sir Chas. J. Greville, 
John Tomes. 
WELLs. 
Sir Chas. Wm. Taylor, bt. 
John Paine Tudway. 
WENDOVER. 
Samuel Smith, 
George Smith. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. Geo. C. W. Forester, 
Paul Beilby Thompson. 
Weosty. 

Rt. hon. lord H.F. Thynne, 
Rt. hon. lord Wm. Thynne. 
WeEsTBuURY. 

Right hon. Robert Peel, 
Rt. hon. sir G. Warrender. 
West Looe. 

Charles Buller, 

Sir Charles Hulse, bart. 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 

John Cam Hobhouse, 
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WESTMORLAND. 
Viscount Lowther, 

Hon. Hen. Cecil Lowther. 
Weymoutu & MELCOMBE 
Reeis. 

Masterton Ure, 
Thos. Fowell Buxton, 
John Gordon, 
Edw. Burtenshaw Sugden. 
WHITCHURCH. 
Hon. John R. Townshend, 
Samuel Scott. 
WIGAN. 
James Alex. Hodson, 
James Lindsay. 
WILTON. 
John Hung. Penruddocke, 
Edward Baker. 
WILTSHIRE. 
John Benett, 
Sir John Dugd. Astley, bt. 
WINCHELSEA. 
Viscount Howick, 
Henry Brougham. 
WINCHESTER. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, bt. 
Paulet St. John Mildmay. 
WINDSOR. 

Sir Richard Hussey Vivian. 

John Ramsbottom. 
WoopsTock. 
Marquis of Blandford, 
Lord Ashley. 
Woorron-Bassett. 
Sir George Philips, bt. 
Horace Twiss. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Sir T, E. Winnington, bt. 
Hon. Henry B. Lygon. 
WoRCESTER. 
Thomas Henry H. Davies, 
George Richard Robinson. 
WycomBeE. 
Sir John D. King, bart. 
Sir Thomas Baring, bart. 
YARMOUTH. 

Hon. George Anson, 
Charles Edmund Rumbold. 
Yarmoutha, Hants. 

Joseph Phillimore. 
Thomas Wallace, 

YORKSHIRE. 
Viscount Milton, 
Hon. William Duncombe, 
Richard Fountayne Wilson, 
John Marshall. 

York. 

Marmaduke Wyvill, 


* James Wilson. 














SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. William Gordon. 
ABERDEEN, &C, 
Joseph Hume. 
ARG YLESHIRE. 
Walter Fred. Campbell. 
AYRSHIRE. 


Ayr, &c. 
Thos. Fras. Kennedy. 
BANFSHIRE. 
John Morison. 
BERWICKSHIRE, 
Hon. Anthony Maitland. 
CaITHNEss and Bure. 
Hon. James Sinclair. 
CratiL, &c. 
James Balfour. 
Cromarty and Nairn. 
Duncan Davidson, jun. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
John Campbell. 
DuUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Sir Will. Johnstone Hope. 
DumrriEs, &c. 
William Rob. K. Douglas. 
Dysart, &c. 
Sir Ronald C. Ferguson. 
EpINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir George Clerk, bart. 
EDINBURGH. | 
Right hon. Will. Dundas. 
ELGINSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Will. Grant. 
Een, &c. 
Hon. Alexander Duff. 
FIFESHIRE. 
James Wemyss. 
ForFARSHIRE. 
Hon. Will. Ramsay Maule. 
ForFar, &c¢. 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
Fortrose, &c. 
Robert Grant. 
Guiascow, &c. 
Archibald Campbell. 
HapDINGTONSHIRE, 
Lord John Hay. 
HappineTon, &c. 
Adolphus John Dalrymple. 
INVERKEITHING, &C. 
Robert Downie. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 


} Right hon. Charles Grant, 


KINCARDINESHIRE, 


* Hon, Hugh Arbuthnot, 





Kinross and CLackMA- 
NANSHIRE. 


George Edw. G. F. Pigott. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson. 
KIRKWALL, &C. 
Sir Hugh Innes, bart. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Sir Michael S. Stewart, bt. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon, sir Alexander Hope. 
Orkney and SHETLAND- 
SHIRE. 
Hon. Geo. H. L. Dundas. 
PEEBLESHIRE. 
Sir Jas. Montgomery, bart. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. sir George Murray. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
John Maxwell. 
Ross-suIRE. 

Sir J. W. Mackenzie. 
RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Henry Francis Scott, jun. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 

William Elliot Lockhart. 
SELKIRK, &c. 
Adam Hay. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Henry Home Drummond. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. lord F. L. Gower. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir William Maxwell, bart. 
WicrTon, &c. 
John H. Lowther. 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIMSHIRE. 
Hon. John B. R. O’Neil, 
Edm. Alex. M‘Naughten. 

ARMAGHSHIRE. 
Hon. Henry Caulfield, 
Charles Brownlow. 

ArMaGu, BorouGu. 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn. 
ATHLONE. 

Richard Handcock, jun. 
BanpDon-BRIDGE. 
Rt. hon. lord John Russell. 
BELFast. 
Ear] of Belfast. 

CARLOWSHIRE. 
Henry Bruen, 

Thomas Kavanagh. 
CaRLow, 
Lord Tullamore. 
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CARRICKFERGUS. 
Sir Arthur Chichester, bt. 
CasHELL. 
Ebenezer John Collett. 
CAVANSHIRE. 
Henry Maxwell, 
Alexander Saunderson. 
CLaRE. 
Lucius O’Brien, 
Daniel O’Connell. 
CLONMEL. 


Jas. Hewitt Massy Dawson. 


CoLERAINE. 


Sir John Will. H. Brydges. 


CoRKSHIRE. 
Hon. Robert King, 
Hon. John Boyle. 
Cork, City. 
John Hely Hutchinson. 
Gerrard Callaghan. 
DoNnEGALSHIRE. 
Earl of Mountcharles, 
George Vaughan Hart. 
DownsHIRE. 
Lord Arthur Hill, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 
DownPaTRICK. 
John Waring Maxwell. 
DRoGHEDA. 
Peter Van Homrigh. 
DUBLINSHIRE. 
Henry White, 
Richard Wogan Talbot, 
Dusuin, Ciry. 
George Moore, 
Henry Grattan. 
Dvusuin, University. 
Rt. hon. John W. Croker. 
DunNDALK. 
Charles Barclay. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. Thomas Knox. 
DuUNGARVAN. 
Hon. George Lamb. 
EwnNIs. 
William Smyth O’Brien. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Arthur Henry Cole. 
FERMANAGHSHIRE. 
Mervyn Archdall, 
Viscount Corry. 
GALWAYSHIRE. 
James Daly, 
James Staunton Lambert. 
GaLway. 
James O’Hara. 
KERRYSHIRE. 
Rt hon. Mau. Fitzgerald, 
Viscount Ennismore. 





KILDARESHIRE. 
Rt. hn. Id. W.C. Fitzgerald, 
Robert Latouche. 

KILKENNYSHIRE. 
Hon. Chas. H. B. Clarke, 
Viscount Duncannon. 

KILKENNY. 

John Doherty. 

Kina’s County. 
Thomas Bernard. 


| Lord Oxmantown. 


KINSALE. 
John Russell. 

LEITRIM. 
Viscount Clements, 
Samuel White. 

LIMERICK. 

Hon, Rich. H. Fitzgibbon, 

Thomas Lloyd. 
Limerick, City. 

Thomas Spring Rice. 

LIsBURNE. 

Henry Meynell. 
LONDONDERRY. 
George Robert Dawson, 
Alexander Robert Stewart. 
Lon pDonDERRY, Ciry. 
Rt. hon. sir G. F. Hill, bart. 
LONGFORDSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. viscount Forbes. 
Sir Geo. R. Fetherstone, bt. 
LouTHSHIRE. 
Alexander Dawson, 
John Leslie Foster. 

MALtuow. 
Charles D. O. Jephson. 

Mayo. 
Lord Bingham, 
James Browne. 
MEATHSHIRE. 
Earl of Bective, 
Sir Marcus Somerville, bt. 
MonaGuan. 
Evelyn John Shirley, 
Hon. Hen. Rob. Westenra. 
Newry. 
Hon. John Henry Knox. 
PoRTARLINGTON. 
James Farquhar. 
QuEEN’s County. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, bt. 
Sir Henry Parnell, bart. 
RoscOMMONSHIRE. 
Arthur French, 
Hon. Robert King. 
New Ross, Town, 
William Wigram, 














UMI 


SLIGOSHIRE. 
Hon. Henry King, 
Edward Synge Cooper, 
SLIGo. 
Owen Wynne. 


TIPPERARY. 


Hon. Francis A. Prittie, 
John Hely Hutchinson. 


TRALEE. 
Robert Vernon Smith. 
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TYRONESHIRE. 
William Stewart, 
Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry. 
WATERFORD. 
Richard Power, 
Henry Villiers Stuart. 
WarteErrorp, City. 
Rt. hon. sir J. Newport, bt. 
WESTMEATH. 
Gustavus Rochfort, 
Hugh Morgan Tuite. 





WEXFORDSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. viscount Stopford, 
Rob. Shapland Carew, jun. 
WEXFORD. 

Sir Robt. Wigram, knt. 
WICKLow. 


James Grattan. 
Ralph Howard. 


YouGnalt. 
Hon. George Ponsonby. 





The NUMBER of MEMBERS sent by each County, &c. to Parliament. 








Bedfordshire ........ 4) Beet .vccccnes’s cove 10; Sele ..cccescsens 1 
Berkshire ........ ee 9] Lancashire.......... 14] Surrey ....cccceeee 14 
Buckinghamshire .... 14] Leicestershire........ 4| Sussex ..... oeeeses 20 
Cambridgeshire ...... 6| Lincolnshire ........ 12} Warwickshire........ 6 
Cheshire.......... ee 4] Middlesex ........ -s 8| Westmoreland ...... 4 
Cornwall .......... 42 | Monmouthshire ...... 3 | Wiltahise® .... ccciaes 34 
Cumberland ........ 6} Norfolk .....ccsceee 12 | Worcestershire ..... - 9 
Derbyshire .......... 4| Northamptonshire .... 9 | Yorkshire .......... 32 
Devonshire.......... 26 | Northumberland 8 noe 
Dorsetshire.......... 20| Nottinghamshire .... 8 473 
Durham ......... .-- 4] Oxfordshire ........ 9} Cinque Ports........ 16 
Essex ....0seee+eee+ 8] Rutlandshire ....... 2 WR a vccewes coos 24 
Gloucestershire ...... 8 | Shropshire .......... 12 | Scotland... 2.00. oe 45 
Herefordshire........ 8 | Somersetshire........ 18| Ireland ........... . 100 
Hertfordshire ........ 6{|Hampshire.......... 26 ae 
Huntingdonshire .... 4] Staffordshire ........ 10 Total ...ccccees 658 

Members for Encitanp and Watss ....-. 513 

cecccccccs SCOTLAND .cecccceeces 45 

seenks +020 IRERARY éccddsccesscacccee WD 

TOTAL. «20000 658 





CHIEF OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 


Chief Clerk, Joun Henry Ley, Esq. 

Clerk Assistant, Joun Rickman, Esq. 

Second Ditto, W1uL1aM Ley, Esq. 

Clerk of Committees of Privileges and 
Elections, Tuomas Dyson, Esq. 

Prin. Com. Clks., Str E. Stracey, Bart. 
Georce Wuittam, Sam. GuNNELL, 
and Wirtiiam G. Rosg, Esqrs. 


Butt, Esq. 


STRACEY, 
JONEs. 





Clerk of the Journals and Papers, Joun 


Clerks of the Ingrossments, Stn EDWARD 


Bart., and Mr. Davip 


Serjeant at Arms, Hen. Seymour, Esq. 
Chaplain, Rev. Cuaries NoRMAN. 
Secretary to Speaker, Ep. Putitps, Esq. 
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OFFICERS OF STATE. 


(ApriL, 1829.) 





MINISTRY OF ENGLAND. 


Duke of Wellington 
Right Hon. Henry Goulburn 
Lord Lyndhurst .....+---- 
Earl Bathurst .....2.2e06- 
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Thursday, February 4th, 1830. 


‘THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
SPEECH on orenine tHe SESSION.) 
The Fourth Session of the Eighth Parlia- 
ment of. the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland was this day opened 
by Commission. The Lords Commis- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor (Ly np- 
HuRST) ; the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil (Barnursr); the Lord Privy Seal 
(Rossiyw); the First Lord of the Treasury 


(WeLtincron); and the Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, (ABERDEEN). 
Mr. Pulman, aetinge for Mr. Quarme the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod, sum- 
moned the attendance of the Commons ; 
and the Speaker, attended by numerous 
Members, appearing at their lordships’ 
bar, (the Commission for opening the Par- 
liament having been read) the Lord Chan- 
cellor delivered the Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which was as follows :— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by His Majesty to 
inform you, that His Majesty receives from 
all Foreign Powers the strongest Assu- 
rances of their Desire to maintain and 
cultivate the most friendly Relations with 


this Country. 
VOL. XXII. {38%} 


His Majesty has seen with Satisfaction 
that the War between Russia and the Ot- 
toman Porte has been brought to a Con- 
clusion. The Efforts of His Majesty to 
accomplish the main Objects of the 
Treaty of the 6th July 1827 have been 
unremitted. 

His Majesty, having recently concerted 
with His Allies Measures for the Pacificas 
tion and final Settlement of Greece, trusts 
that He shall be enabled, at an early Pe- 
riod, to communicate to you the Particu- 
lars of this Arrangement, with such Inform- 
ation as may explain the Course which 
His Majesty has pursued throughout the 
Progress of these important Transactions. 

His Majesty laments that He is unable 
to announce to you the Prospect of a Re- 
conciliation between the Princes of the 
House of Braganza. 

His Majesty has not yet deemed it ex- 
pedient to re-establish, upon their ancient 
Footing, His Majesty’s Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with the Kingdom of Portugal ; but 
the numerous Embarrassments arising 
from the continued Interruption of these 
Relations increase His Majesty’s Desire to 
effect the Termination of so serious an Evil, 
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Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty has directed the Estimates 
for the current Year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every Atten- 
tion to Economy, and it will be satisfac- 
tory to you to learn that His Majesty will 
be enabled to propose a considerable Re- 
duction in the Amount of the Public Ex- 
penditure, without impairing the Effi- 
ciency of our Naval or Military Establish- 
ments. 

We are commanded by His Majesty to 
inform you, that although the National 
Income during the last Year has not at- 
tained the full Amount at which it had 
been estimated, the Diminution is not 
such as to cause any Doubt as to the 
future Prosperity of the Revenue. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty commands us to acquaint 
you, that His Attention has been of late 
earnestly directed to various important 
Considerations connected with Improve- 
ments in the general Administration of the 
Law. 

His Majesty has directed that Measures 
shall be submitted for your Deliberation, 
of which some are calculated, in the Opi- 
nion of His Majesty, to facilitate and ex- 
pedite the Course of Justice in different 
Parts of the United Kingdom, and others 
appear to be necessary Preliminaries to a 
Revision of the Practice and Proceedings 
of the Superior Courts. 


We are commanded to assure you, that | 


His Majesty feels confident that you will 
give your best Attention and Assistance 
to Subjects of such deep and lasting Con- 
cern to the Well-being of His People. 

His Majesty commands us to inform 
you, that the Export in the last Year of 
British Produce and Manufactures has 
exceeded that of any former Year. 

His Majesty laments that, notwithstand- 
ing this Indication of active Commerce, 
Distress should prevail among the Agri- 
cultural and Manufacturing Classes in 
some Parts of the United Kingdom. 


[ LORDS, ] 
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It would be most gratifying to the 
paternal Feelings of His Majesty to be 
enabled to propose for your Consideration 
Measures calculated to remove the Diffi- 
culties of any Portion of His Subjects, 
and at the same Time compatible with the 
general and permanent Interests of His 
People. 

It is from a deep Solicitude for those In- 
terests, that His Majesty is impressed with 
the Necessity of acting with extreme Cau- 
tion in reference to this important Sub- 


ject. 
His Majesty feels assured that you will 


concur with him in assigning due Weight 
to the Effect of unfavourable Seasons, 
and to the Operation of other causes 
which are beyond the Reach of Legisla- 
tive Control or Remedy. 

Above all, His Majesty is convinced 
that no Pressure of temporary Difficulty 
will induce you to relax the Determina- 
tion which you have uniformly manifested 
to maintain inviolate the Public Credit, 
and thus to uphold the high Character 
and the permanent Welfare of the Coun- 
try. 





MINUTES.] The Commons afterwards withdrew. Their 
Lordships resumed at five o‘Clock.—The Lorp Brsuop 
oF OxrorpD then took the Oaths and his Seat.—Lord 
ARUNDELL took the Oath prescribed by the 10th Geo. 4th. 
to be taken by Peers professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion.—The Certificate of the Return of the Earl of 
GLENGALL as a Peer for Ireland, in the room of the Earl 
of Blessinton, deceased, was read.—The Select Vestries 
Bill was brought in and read the first time pro formd :— 
the Bill was introduced by the Duke of WgeLLINeTON. 





AppREss ON THE Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS Sprecu.] This Speech having 
been again read, first by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and then by the Clerk at the 
Table, 

The Duke of Buccleugh rose :~— 

My Lords ;—In rising to move that a 
humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, in answer to the most gracious 
Speech, I am not unmindful of the diffi- 
culties which I have to encounter in sup- 
port of the task I have undertaken, nor of 
my inability to do justice to the important 
subjects contained in that Speech. It 
would be presumptuous in one so young 
and inexperienced as I am, and who have 
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had the honour of a seat in your House 
for so short a period, to venture to give 
opinions at length, or to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the various topics contained in 
his Majesty’s Speech. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to such few observations 
and reasons as may occur to me, claiming, 
at the same time, the indulgence of your 
lordships, feeling that it was never more 
necessary, nor more unfeignedly requested 
than on the present occasion. [hear] 
My lords, the strong assurances which his 
Majesty has been pleased to inform us he 
still continues to receive from the different 
states of Europe, of their anxiety to 
maintain and cultivate the relations of 
peace with this country, must be a subject 
of congratulation, as it holds out tous the 
prospect that peace will be lasting. This 
nation is too much involved in the general 
interests of Europe not to view with satis- 
faction the intelligence that peace has 
been established between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte; therefore, it is most sa- 
tisfactory to learn that the warfare between 
these two neighbouring states which had 
so long existed, is happily terminated, for 
who could contemplate the conflict carried 
on without fearing that the ravages of 
war might be extended to other states of 
Europe? We cannot but hear, my lords, 
with satisfaction, of his Majesty’s unre-- 
mitting offices with his allies to carry 
into effect the Treaty of July 6th, 1827. 
I trust that your lordships will think with 
me, that this is not the period to enter 
into the details on that topic of the Speech, 
but that you will wait until his Majesty 
shall make those disclosures respecting 
the measures carried on with his allies as 
regards the situation of Greece. The 
measures are of great importance, as 
putting an end to warfare and bloodshed, 
and as tending to raise up a people who 
have been so long plunged into misery 
and ruin, and to give to them a station 
which they have not enjoyed among the 
nations of Europe.— With regard to Por- 
tugal, my lords, it is impossible that we 
can view with indifference the proceedings 
there going forward, considering how long 
have been our peculiarly friendly relations 
with that country. Those friendly rela- 
tions must continue to be interesting to a 
country which for so longa period of time 
has been our ally. I trust that his Ma- 


jesty’s exertions will effect a reconciliation 
between the two branches of the House of 
Braganza, and that the diplomatic rela- 
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tions which have been so long interrupted 
between the two countries may be again 
established. One of the most important 
questions which will come before your 
lordships is the revision of the Courts of 
Law—with a view of expediting and 
facilitating the course of justice in differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom. Every 
one of your lordships, I am sure, will 
agree in the proposition, that it is ex- 
pedient that some alteration should be 
made in the administration of justice. I 
feel convinced of the necessity of such a 
proceeding, more particularly as respects 
the country with which I am more imme- 
diately connected. [hear, hear] I amsure 
a vast advantage will arise from expediting 
the course of justice, which while it allows 
the law to be faithfully executed, shall 
shorten the tedious process of a lawsuit. 
Revision will be advantageous by which 
obsolete laws shall be abolished, and those 
which are unsuitable to the present con- 
dition of society shall be better adapted 
to its wants. [hear, hear] No one, my 
lords, can be ignorant of, nor view with 
indifference, the unparalleled distress 
under which the agricultural and manu- 
facturing classes are at present labouring 
in many parts of the country. I am not 
disposed to consider that the distresses 
now felt are so desperate, or so universal, 
as some have represented, or as other per- 
sons would wish to have it believed; nor 
do I think they will continue, or that there 
is reason to despond. Despondency ought 
not to be encouraged or excited. But 
this is a subject of vast importance for 
your lordships to consider, and one which 
requires great judgment and caution in 
your deliberations, but upon which I will 
not now enter. I would fain hope, my 
lords, that it is only a temporary distress 
which is felt, and that it will be alleviated 
and removed. In the consideration of 
this subject, we must give due weight to 
the two late unfavourable seasons which 
the agriculturists have experienced. To 
the many difficulties with which they have 
had to contend, must be added the ex- 
pending of their capital in getting in the 
harvest, which, when secured, proved so 
indifferent. I will not, however, enter 
into any detail; it is a subject of too vast 
importance to be discussed now, and one 
upon which I do not feel capable of enters 
ing. But, my lords, although there is 
distress among the agriculturists and the 
oan °° aa in parts of the country, have 
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we not a subject of congratulation in the 
fact mentioned in his Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, that the export of British 
produce and manufactures during the last 
year has exceeded that of any former year ? 
This, is surely a subject of congratulation, 


and I think warrants me in the conclusion | 


to which I have come, that the evils com- 


plained of are not deep rooted. Your | 


Jordships are not ignorant that we have 
now the manufacturers of other countries 
to contend against. Formerly this was 
the only nation where manufactures were 
extensively carried on; now every nation 
is turning its attention to manufactures. 
We have, therefore, to compete with 
foreign markets in our manufactured 
articles, and this has lowered the profits 
of our manufacturers. My lords, 1 trust 
that whenever any measure shall be 
brought forward in this House connected 
with this subject, your lordships will avoid 
any thing that may tend to show the 
people that we entertain apprehensions on 
the subject. My lords, the population of 
this country will naturally look to your 
lordships for example—and, therefore, 
when the discussion is brought forward, 
it should be our endeavour to encourage 
the people rather than dishearten them— 
to persuade them to cherish the expec- 
tation of their distresses being removed, 
rather than induce them to suppose that 
they are—which they assuredly are not— 
permanent. But whenever the expected 
measure, whatever it may be, shall be 
brought forward, I trust that we shall see 
nothing advanced which may cause to the 
public creditor any hazard of his property. 
The country has maintained its high cha- 
racter in times of greater difficulty than 
the present. We are now at peace. I 
am persuaded that the distress felt is of a 
temporary description. _ I have, my lords, 
particularly avoided entering into the 
details connected with this important 
subject ; but before I conclude, I trust I 


may be permitted to express a hope that | 


when it is brought before your lordships in 
a regular way, you will pay it your undi- 
vided attention, and not make it the 
subject of daily conversation which can 
produce no beneficial results, and may 
contribute to alarm the people and increase 
and exaggerate the real evils. The noble 


duke concluded with moving the Address, 
which will be found at p. 121, together with 
his Majesty’s most gracious Answer. 

Lord Saltoun 


seconded the Address. 
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| He said, in doing so, I must state that I 
| unfeignedly agree in all the arguments ad- 
duced by the noble duke to induce your 
lordships to go along with him. It must 
be particularly gratifying to your lordships 
| to find that the etate of peace continues, 
which has now lasted for a longer period 
than this country has formerly enjoyed, 
and which promises, from the confidence 
‘reposed in our government by other go- 
/vernments, to be lasting. With respect to 
the termination of the war in the East, 
though it did not directly interfere with 
the interest of England, it was thought 
advantageous for the future peace of Eu- 
rope that Turkey should be maintained. 
What arguments may have been used to 
prevent us from entering into war, I am 
| not aware; but it must be evident to every 
man acquainted with the power of the two 
parties, that no other result, except one 
more disastrous, could have been antici- 
pated. Turkey, however, has now been 
spared, and that power may have time to 
revive and improve its advantages. As to 
the Treaty of July 6th, I shall take no 
notice of that, as the measures relating to 
it will be submitted to your lordships here- 
after. It must be a matter of regret to 
your lordships that our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Portugal should have been so 
long suspended. Our commerce is hence 
cramped and fettered by the want of those 
forms which give facility to communication 
between governments. It has not been 
in our power, however, to avoid this inter- 
ruption. With respect to the right of the 
two parties, I have no doubt that, in law, 
the eldest branch has the right to the 
throne; but the Portuguese nation have 
‘thought proper to adopt the younger 
| branch, and it is consistent neither with 
‘the policy nor the interest of this country 
‘to interfere with any nation, and make it 
‘choose what tuler we please. I trust, 
| however that the interruption will not be 
‘of much longer duration, and that before 
long the diplomatic relations will be re- 
stored to the same state as formerly ex- 
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‘isted between the two countries. The next 
' subject mentioned in his Majesty’s Speech 


is addressed to the House of Commons, 
and it must be satisfactory to the country 
to hear that, at the same time that the ex- 
penditure of the country is to be diminish- 
ed, the efficiency of the naval and military 
forces is not to be impaired. His Majesty’s 
Speech informs us, too, my lords, that the 


state of the administration of justice is to 
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be revised. J, for one, am too little ac- 
quainted with the subject to enter into de- 
tails; but I must say, that if the measures 
for altering the law, particularly as far as 
the country I represent is concerned, 
shall make its operation more expeditious, 
and not prevent substantial justice being 
done, and shall also assist in fixing the 
law, they will be a great advantage to the 
country. The distresses of parts of the 
country I deeply regret, although I look 
on them as but of a temporary nature. 
No doubt, very great distress exists now, 
and has existed for some time past, among 
the manufacturers and agriculturists in 
many parts of the country. Whatever 
may be the causes of that distress, it has 
been of too long duration to be wholly 
attributable to the currency; several other 
causes have contributed to promote that 
distress. ‘Some persons have said that it 
was over-production; others that it was 
the change of the currency; and others 
have stated different causes, and proposed 
different remedies. Looking at the whole 
question, I cannot say that any one cause 
in particular has brought it about, or that 
any remedy yet proposed will remove it. 
In the first place, it arises from the change 
which has taken place from obtaining large 
profit on small ventures, to getting only 
small profits on large transactions. In 
other words, my lords, during the war the 
whole trade and manufactures of the world 
were thrown into our hands, and we sup- 
plied the whole continent with all the colo- 
nial product it received ; we not only car- 
ried goods and manufactures then for all 
the world, but were also abie to sell our 
manufactures at our own price, for there 
was no opposition. When the peace came, 
our machinery was adopted in other coun- 
tries. Other manufacturers came into the 
market, prices were lowered, and our 
people could not make the same profit on 
the same outlay. Jf a manufacturer were 
now obliged to make one hundred bales of 
goods to realize the same profit as he for- 
merly obtained on sixty bales, he must be so 
much worse off, and could not afford to 
pay his workmen the same rate of wages ; 
that brought on the manufacturers’ dis- 
tress. The manufacturers not being so 
well paid as they were formerly, could not 
give the same prices for agricultural pro- 
duce, and could not consume so much of 
it, and this is the source of the distress of 
the agriculturists, That distress was felt 
formerly as well as now—it was felt in 
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1819 and 1820, and before any change 
had taken place in the currency. Re- 
specting the currency, however, I must 
say that the change has so long existed, 
that all the mischief that it can do it has 
done; but no change in the situation of 
the country which has taken place can be 
wholly attributed to the existing law. In 
Scotland, where no change had taken 
place, and where the banks were not fet- 
tered, there was some distress. There was 
a time, I know, when some alarm was felt 
that the alteration in the banking system 
would be extended to Scotland, and then 
the banks limited their issues. Now, 
however, that alarm has passed away, and. 
the banks issue their notes to the same 
extent as before; and accommodation can 
be obtained in that country toas great an 
extent as ever. I regret very much the 
distress of the agriculturists; for I have 
no other property than land. I shall cer- 
tainly be ready to give my best attentions 
to any measures which may come before 
your lordships relating to this subject. I 
will not detain your lordships—I do not. 
intend, I never did intend to trespass at 
length on your lordships, and I shall now 
conclude by seconding the Address. 

Earl Stanhope said :—My Lords, I should 
consider it a base dereliction of my duty 
not to take this, the earliest, opportunity, 
of stating my opinion to your lordships. 
Under a state of difficulty and distress, 
universal in extent, and unequalled in in- 
tensity, it behoves your lordships to ad- 
dress the Throne, not in the language of 
compliment, but of truth; discharging 
witi: decision and firmness our duty to our 
country, for the benefit of which we have 
received political power. I am never dis- 
posed to treat any of the speeches from 
the Throne with disrespect, but I must 
speak plainly of this. A speech, I must 
say, more inept and more inappropriate 
was never delivered from the Throne. 
In the country there was unusual distress, 
universal in its extent, unprecedented 
in its degree, intolerable in its pres- 
sure. After congratulating Parliament 
upon the close of the war in Turkey, 
we are informed that distress prevails 
amongst the agricultural and manufac- 
turing classes in ‘ some” parts of the 
United Kingdom. Surely it would have 
been much more correct for his Majesty to 
have told us that unexampled distress pre- 
vails in every class, and every interest! 
[hear] When the Speech informs us 
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that distress prevails in some parts of the 
country, and among some classes of the 
community—the people at large would be 
most grateful to the noble duke, or to 
any other noble lord who will point out 
that terra incognita in which distress does 
not prevail. [hear, hear] Then we are 
warned that we should proceed with ex- 
treme caution; and what, let me ask, is the 
plain English of this warning? It means 
nothing more nor less than this—* You, 
the people of England, manufacturers as 
well as agriculturists, are in a state of 
great suffering, but use extreme caution, 
and take great care that you do not get 
out of it.” [cheers] This is as much as 
to tell a man who has fallen into a dee 

river, and is likely to be drowned, “ take 
great care you do not, in attempting to get 
out, make your situation worse.” To me 
the danger seems most imminent; and we 
are so far removed from a situation to 
which such language can be applicable, 
that it is our bounden duty, as we are now 
nearly destroyed, to take care that our in- 
terests are not quite annihilated. Neither 
can I derive any consolation from the 
opinion, or hope, expressed by the noble 
duke who moved the Address, that the 
distress is only temporary. That source 
of consolation has been often open to us, 
and has as repeatedly been disappointed by 
theevent. We were heretofore told in me- 
taphorical language that the light clouds 
that cast a temporary shade will soon 
pass away; and that the sun will again 
break forth in all his wonted splendour ! 
Instead of passing away, we have seen the 
sky thicken and blacken, and we have 
waited in yain for the return of promised 
sunshine. No man who really knows the 
situation of the country can contemplate 
it without dismay. The noble duke says 
“ Do not excite feelings of despondency.” 
I am not apt to despond—it is not the 
character or temper of my mind—but I 
do say that my feelings will and must be 
those of utter despondency if a remedy 
be not speedily discovered and adminis- 
tered. The language of the Speech ap- 
pears to be the more extraordinary and the 
Jess excusable, because the noble duke at 
the head of his Majesty’s Treasury must be 
well acquainted with the true condition 
of the country. He must be acquainted, 


not only with the particular pressure, but 
with the general existence of that distress 
which is described in such feeble terms in 
the Speech from the Throne, The noble 
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duke has travelled much in the course of 
the last summer, and though he has visited 
various parts of the country for a differ- 
ent purpose, yet I still may venture to 
hope that he was not without a disposition 
to gain information on the state and condi- 
tion of the people. He must, therefore, 
know from his own experience, the univer- 
sality as well as the severity of the distress. 
He must know it, too, from the county 
meetings lately held in different parts of 
the kingdom ; although, on a former occa- 
sion, the noble duke was pleased to call 
the proceedings of county meetings “a 
farce.” [hear, hear} I will not stay to 
inquire whether the proceedings of any 
other assembly, at no great distance from 
this place, are much more enlightened or 
may not better merit the application of 
that term. [cheers, and a laugh] The 
noble duke must also know the extent and 
weight of the distress from the remon- 
strances presented from grand juries in 
different quarters of the country. He must 
know it from the representations of other 
kinds, poured in upon government; and 
yet in the Speech I see no hope of relief— 
no promise even that the sufferings of the 
people shall receive the consolation of in- 
quiry. I regret this circumstance most 
deeply, for the sake of the inhabitants of 
this unhappy and ill-governed country. I 
regret it also for the sake of the noble 
duke himself, for whom, as far as regards 
his former career, I can, in common with 
the rest of my countrymen, entertain no 
other sentiments than those of admiration 
and gratitude. But that noble duke, who 
was then placed on a pinnacle of glory 
which no man before had attained, and 
who had acquired a reputation never 
equalled by any man in the annals of our 
history, save the great Marlborough, had 
every thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
becoming prime minister, And what new 
laurels has he gained? He found the 
vessel of the state surrounded by rocks and 
quicksands, and yet he consented to steer 
the very same course which had been so 
ruinously pursued by his predecessors at 
the helm. He persevered in the same 
system, and adopted the same errors which 
had occasioned all our difficulties and 
dangers, which were now universally felt, 
and were the subject of such general com- 
plaint. He has adopted all the errors and 
followed all the mistakes of his predeces- 
sors. What new laurels, I repeat then, 
has he gained? Where, let me ask, is the 
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glory of a.°**’%, 19¢ as the head and chief 
of an indepe\?dent administration, but as 
the mere deputy of the administration he 
succeeded? He may reply, “I am the 
minister who granted Catholic emancipa- 
tion:” it is not my intention now to enter 
into this topic—I have no wish to resusci- 
tate the animosities of the debates which 
took place upon it ; let them be considered 
dead and _ buried, but still I must remind 
your lordships that that measure was un- 
willingly extorted from the noble duke by 
the menaces, denunciations, and intimida- 
tions of the Roman Catholic board. [hear, 
hear] If we contemplate the distresses 
of the country, we shall find them not 
limited to agriculture alone, which the 
noble duke justly considers the most secure 
basis of national prosperity and power: we 
shall find that it extends itself also to the 
manufacturing interests, and that the trade 
and commerce of the kingdom are propor- 
tionably suffering. Does not this state of 
things then imperiously demand immedi- 
ate investigation? If I do not on this 
occasion minutely enter into the details I 
should otherwise be desirous of furnishing, 
it is solely because it will be my duty, in 
the course of a few days, as soon as noble 
lords shall have arrived in town to take 
part in the debate, to move for a commit- 
tee of the whole House to inquire into the 
state of the nation, as far as regards its 
internal condition. I shall, therefore, limit 
the investigation merely to our domestic 
situation; and I cannot suppose that the 
noble duke is the only man in the empire 
who is ignorant of the real state of the 
nation. And will any one deny that an 
inquiry is not imperiously demanded ? The 
people have a right to know, through the 
medium of parliamentary investigation, 
whether their distresses are as partial and 
temporary as they are represented, or 
whether, as I contend, and as I shall be 
able on the proper occasion to prove, they 
are not permanent, and do not arise from 
mistaken legislative measures which it is 
necessary to repeal? We are told, in the 
Speech from the Throne, to assign due 
weight to the effect of unfavourable sea- 
sons and other causes; but what those 
other causes are we are only left to con- 
jecture. As to unfavourable seasons, we 
know that the invariable effect of them has 
hitherto been to injure the producers of 
grain; but has it been a usual effect of 
unfavourable seasons to lower the price of 
grain [hear], It was an absurdity without 
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a parallel. Really the person who forced 
this notion into the royal Speech must have 
formed a very mean opinion of the capaci- 
ties of those to whom it was to be address- 
ed. Who, from the beginning of the world 
to the present day, ever heard of sucha 
monstrous absurdity as is now attempted 
to be palmed upon us, for the sake of pre- 
venting inquiry, and for the sake of shut- 
ting out light as clear as that of the sun at 
noon-day, that bad seasons have the effect 
of lowering the price of corn? Why has 
the price of corn been lowered? It is the 
consequence of pernicious measures found- 
ed upon no just principle, or rather upon 
no principle at all. I had the honour to 
propose an amendment to the proposition 
of the noble duke on this subject, which 
amendment had for its object the fixing of 
the scale so as to afford a remunerating 
price to the grower. The price of grain 
has not fallen in consequence of unfavour- 
able seasons, but in consequence of that 
cause which was so truly and forcibly 
stated by my noble friend, whose loss I 
cannot sufficiently deplore. He was one 
of the brightest ornaments of this House, 
and his virtues and talents were as a tower 
of strength to the country. [hear] I need 
not add that I allude to the late lord 
Redesdale, who truly described the measure 
of Mr. Peel as anactof wrong and robbery. 
[hear] But if such be the effect upon 
corn, is that a reason why other agricul- 
tural produce is to fall also? The absurdi- 
ties upon this subject, and pointsconnected 
with it, are so great, that a person gravely 
told me that the depression in the price of 
butter and cheese arose from the super- 
abundance of grass, in consequence of the 
extreme wetnessof the late season. [laugh] 
He however mentioned these facts to show 
how little is known of the real grievances 
of the country; and to illustrate to what 
absurd shifts they resorted who were 
determined to shut their eyes to the state 
of the country. But passing the question 
as to corn, did anybody ever hear of an 
unfavourable season lowering the price of 
wool? That is a part of the system I 
cannot too strongly reprobate, for upon 
that principle one portion of the commu- 
nity is plundered for the supposed profit 
of another portion. In the outset of that 
system the wool-grower was plundered, 
that some benefit might accrue to the 
manufacturer ; and the result of the expe- 
riment has been what I always contended 
it would be, that while the wool-grower hag 
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been reduced to a state of pauperism, the 
manufacturer has not been benefited—by 
the decay of the home-market he has lost 
his best, surest, and most extensive cus- 
tomer. I also wish to know whether 
unfavourable seasons have, or are supposed 
to have, an unfavourable effect on the 
trade and manufactures of the country ? 
It would be quite as rational to say that 
their condition is to be attributed to the 
present severity of the weather. The ex- 
pression of unavailing regret is, however, 
to be checked, and the country is merely 
to be told that its sufferings are beyond the 
reach of parliamentary interference and 
remedy. If I thought that such was really 
the case, I should indeed entertain a 
gloomy and desponding view of the state 
of the country. But nevertheless the coun- 
try is now rapidly approaching that condi- 
tion which threatens to tear asunder all 
the bonds that unite human society. It is 
impossible to state this evil in language 
too strong; the result will be not only 
danger, but destruction, if remedy for our 
difficulties be not afforded. Then, I con- 
jure your lordships, for your own honour 
—for the sake of the discharge of the duty 
the people have a right to expect from you, 
to examine the case with a view to the 
discovery of some method of relief. You 
were truly and eloquently told by a learned 
and eminent counselat your baron a memor- 
able occasion, that you cannot flourish, nay, 
that you cannot long continue to exist, if 
once you lose the affection and confidence 
of the people, that you must fade and wither 
like the blossoms struck from the tree. Is 
this the way to secure the affection and con- 
fidence of the people, or is this the way for 
your lordships to discharge your high and 
Important duties? Are you to obtain the 
affection and confidence of the people by 
agreeing to an Address which, from one 
end of the kingdom to tthe other, must be 
received with contempt and derision. [hear] 
There is no part of the country which does 
not begin to think for itself, and to exa- 
mine for itself the nature, extent, causes, 
and remedies for the existing evils; and 
to have adverted to them in the royal 
Speech would have been far more proper 
than to talk of legal inquiries. This I can 
call only a wilful attempt to divert the 
attention of parliament from the real, true, 
and what will soon beeome the intolerable, 
grievance of the nation. Why, otherwise, 


does what is said about the consideration 
of measures for the better adininistration 
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of justice occupy so prominent a place in 
the Speech ? No doubt, att? proper time, 
those would be important subjects of inves- 
tigation ; but what should we say of the wis- 
dom of any individual, who, when his house 
was on fire, set to work busily to examine 
his banker’s book ? [hear] Whether the 
opinions of the people will be expressed 
in petitions to this House, or whether they 
will be addressed to another quarter, I 
know not; but if, in the course of the 
present session, no petitions are presented, 
[ must thus early protest against the infer- 
ence that this silence is to be considered 
the test of the indifference of public opi- 
nion, or the absence of all cause of com- 
plaint. Let it be recollected that the pe- 
titions of the people to this House have 
been treated with neglect—that it was said 
that they had been “ got up.” 1 wish 
those who dared to make this assertion 
would endeavour to “‘ get up” some peti- 
tions for the continuance of the present 
system. Let any man in any part of the 
kingdom, and with reference to any 
interest, try to get up a petition praying 
that the present distresses may be con- 
tinued; and let us see what will be the 
result? If petitions are not presented, it 
may arise from another cause, to which, 
as a member of this House, it is painful 
for me to advert. It will show general 
distrust of parliament, from the base ser - 
vility it has, on different occasions, exhi- 
bited. I speak not now of one set of 
principles, or of another. I recollect that 
the late lord Liverpool, who presided over 
his Majesty’s councils from the end of the 
war till 1819, pursued a system which 
was then considered, as I now consider it, 
sound in principle; and he was supported 
by a large majority of this House. When 
the same lord Liverpool subsequently de- 
parted from that sound principle as re- 
garded currency, free trade, the navigation 
laws, and many other vital questions, the 
complaisancy of this House still gave him 
its support. To regain the confidence of 
the country you must adopt some course 
of inquiry which may ultimately extricate 
us from our present difficulties, It is 
mainly to save this House from thedisgrace, 
ridicule, and scorn (for I cannot use milder 
terms), to which it will be exposed if it 
adopt the Address of the noble mover, that 
I shall propose an amendment, which has 
this recommendation—that it will neither 
prejudge the causes of the present dis- 
tresses, nor the remedies that ought to be 
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applied to them : it merely pledges parlia- 
ment to institute a minute inquiry into the 
distresses, with a view to the amelioration 
of the condition of the suffering classes in 
all parts of the country. The terms of it 
will be these :-—‘ That this House views 
with the deepest sorrow and anxiety the 
severe distress which now afilicts the 
country, and will immediately proceed to 
examine its causes, and the means of ad- 
ministering speedy and effectual relief.” 
Should Ibe unsuccessful—as I probably 
may be—TI shall then enter my protest 
against any further proceeding ; and ina 
very short time, as soon as a sufficiently 
numerous attendance can be obtained, I 
shall submit a motion for inquiry, not by 
any “ select” committee of members to be 
named by the noble duke, but an inquiry 
by the whole House, into the state of the 
nation as regards its internal condition. 
That course will not preclude any noble 
lord, who may think proper, to bring for- 
ward any inquiry into our foreign relations. 
That is not my intention to do; first, be- 
cause I cannot pretend to be sufficiently 
informed on the subject; secondly, because, 
though I may see much to deplore in our 
foreign policy, I also see much to admire 
in the pacific course adopted by the noble 
duke ; thirdly, because I wish to secure 
the votes of those who may agree with me 
on the question of domestic policy, though 
they may be of a very different sentiment 
with respect to our conduct to foreign 
powers. 

Upon the question of our internal situa- 
tion [ shall certainly take the sense of the 
House. I know not how many may vote 
with me; but, feeling as I do, 1 should 
think it an act of baseness not tointroduce 
the subject, and I know that I shall be 
supported by some whose opinions I most 
reverence. It was my intention to have 
entered at some length into the state of 
the various interests of the country, and 
espccially into the pressure produced by 
the alteration of the currency; a measure 
that has actually raised the present amount 
of taxes above the sum paid by the country 
in the last and most expensive year of the 
war. The noble duke seems to indicate 
his concurrence in this position ; and if he 
agrees with me, let me ask how is it pos- 
sible for the nation to bear that enormous 
and intolerable burthen of taxation, with 
a diminished consumption in every branch 
of produce, trade, and manufactures? The 
most convenient mode of inquiry would be 
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by a committee of the whole House; and, 
if your lordships shall refuse it, all I can 
say is, that in my view you will bring upon 
yourselves indelible disgrace, and desert 
your duty in a manner which will not be 
forgotten, and ought not to be forgiven. 
You will then be justly considered unwor- 
thy to hold the station you occupy, since 
you neglect its most imperative duties. 
If you wish to turn distress into despair 
and disaffection—if you wish to extend 
through the country, not a spirit of tem- 
perate and salutary change, but the wildest 
and most sweeping doctrines of parlia- 
mentary reform, you cannot adopt a course 
more efficacious than refusing to hear the 
grievances of the nation, and, if possible, 
to apply a remedy. All the arguments in 
favour of parliamentary reform will thus 
acquire double strength, and there will be 
nothing to oppose them but weakness and 
distrust. On a future occasion I shall 
endeavour, in more detail, to show the 
manner in which the best interests of the 
country have been wilfully attacked and 
injured, by obstinate adherence to misgo- 
vernment and false principles; I therefore 
shall not, on the present occasion, trouble 
the House further than by reading the 
Amendment I propose. [His lordship 
concluded by again reading the terms of 
his Amendment: it was agreed, after some 
conversation with the LordChancellor, that 
it should commence from ‘ United King- 
dom” at the end of the tenth paragraph 
to the end of the Address.] 

Viscount Goderich said:—My lords, 
although it is my intention to support the 
Address proposed by the noble duke, and 
to oppose the Amendment, I beg to assure 
the noble earl, that among the many con- 
siderations which have induced me to take 
that course, cannot be reckoned any in- 
sensibility to the distresses I know and 
feel to prevail to so great an extent, and 
which, were it within our power, it is clearly 
within our duty to redress, I feel, if I 
were to acquiesce in the Amendment, I 
should only be lending myself to a delusion. 
[hear] Before, however, I proceed to 
make any remarks upon that part of the 
subject to which the noble earl has so em- 
phatically called your lordships’ attention, 
I shall beg leave to advert to some other 
matters noticed in his Majesty’s Speech. 
Although I feel, and deeply feel, that there 
is nothing so strongly interesting to our 
hearts and consciences as the condition of 
the country, when in a state of such un- 
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exampled distress, I cannot think that we 
are therefore called upon to neglect the 
consideration of other great questions in 
which the welfare of the nation is essen- 
tially involved. It would, indeed, be a 
great misfortune to befal the country, if, 
because we were suffering distresses of a 
very severe kind, we should shut our eyes 
to those great questions in which, not on 
account of the mere interest they excite at | 
the present moment, but of the effect they | 
must produce on the latest posterity, a 
paramount degree of importance is involy- 
ed. I particularly allude to the contem- 
plated improvement and melioration of | 
the mode of administering justice. It | 
would indeed be a great misfortune if we 
were to shut our eyes upon all the great 
questions which the present state of cir- 
cumstances has created, merely because 
some of them are not connected with the 
internal condition of the country. These 
are questions which I hope your lordships 
will not consider of so little importance as 
to think that our internal distresses will 
justify you in passing them by in silence 
—I mean those which have a relation to 
the foreign connectionsofthiscountry. With 
regard to that subject, the Speech expresses 
the satisfaction with which his Majesty 
views the termination of the war between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte. If the 
words *“ view with satisfaction,” relate 
solely to the pleasure his Majesty has de- 
rived from seeing the termination of a 
war, which was not only attended, as all 
wars are, with many calamities in itself, 
but which was likely, from the interests 
involved, and the parties engaged in it, 
sooner or later to have dragged every 
great power in Europe into the contest, [ 
most heartily concur with them; but if 
they are intended to express a satisfactory 
feeling created by the mode in which the 
war has terminated, and the conditions 
that have been imposed, then I cannot 
concur with that portion of the Speech. 
“ony I am willing to believe, that the 
rst sense is that in which the words have 
been used. With respect to the mode in 
which that war has been terminated, I 
never entertained an opinion that it could 
come to anyother end. I never conceived 
how any man who looked at all to the 
course of events in that country, in con- 
nection with those in other European 
States, could fail to see, that for the last 
hundred and thirty years the power of the 
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power of those states, which would be the 
most likely to contend in warfare against 
him, have been progressively and naturally 
increasing. The principles of his govern- 
ment and of his faith make it impossible 
for him to advance with the advance of 
others ; they were those of a blind, preju- 
diced, stupid, fanatic; while those powers, 
whose fear before restrained them, but 
whose cupidity is now awakened by the 
hope of deriving benefit from his weakness, 
have been making a daily progress in 
those arts which at first render a country 
independent of, and afterwards superior 
to, her less civilized neighbours. This has 
been strongly exemplified with respect to 
Turkey. There has not been a single war 
in which the Turk has engaged within the 
last hundred and thirty years without 
coming out of it somewhat shorn of his 
previous strength. I was, from the first, 
perfectly convinced that nothing could 
save him from the consequences of his 
conduct in the approaching war but a 
combination of the other powers—a coali- 
tion that he should never have counselled. 
I know that my opinion was one which was 
by no means general. Great pains were 
taken to propagate others; a directly con- 
trary opinion was indeed ardently diffused 
by some persons—we were told that orders 
had been given to the Pacha to collect 
troops. God knows how many troops 
were to be brought together from one 
quarter or another; and it was said that 
the defeat of the invader was certain. I 
believe that that opinion was generally 
entertained in this country. The Pacha 
received orders to collect troops no doubt, 
but there were no troops to collect, and he 
was engaged in an unsuccessful attempt 
to obtain the means of resisting a most 
formidable aggression—a fact which was 
not noticed in this country, but which was 
one of a most important nature. And 
then, as to the Sultan, we were told indeed 
a great deal as to his energy and vigour, 
but I confess I never could discover any 
signs of energy or vigour, even in that act 
of his life which has been the subject of 
so much admiration. I saw nothing in it, 
on the one hand, but a cold and reckless 
indifference to human life when a favourite 
object was in view—the destruction of 
eight or ten or twelve thousand men being 
considered as nothing ; and on the other, 
a hasty determination to do a certain act 
without at all providing for its conse- 
quences, For when he had succeeded in 
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destroying the preetorian bands which me- 
naced his security, and held the despot in 
their hands, he took no measures to secure 
another military body for the guard of his 
empire in their place. I therefore say, 
that I considered that act as anything but 
one of vigour, courage, or wisdom; and I 
felt sure, that in consequence of it, he 
must, when he was attacked, consent to 
an unconditional submission. I believe 
the Sultan was misled—I believe that 
great pains were taken by a certain indi- 
vidual to induce him to act as he did both 
towards Russia and Greece. Such indi- 


- vidual, it is true, has been since disowned 


by his government, but I believe that his 
representations were to this effect : ‘‘ Don’t 
listen to France, to Russia, or to England ; 
do what you please, they will quarrel 
among themselves; stand firm, and you 
will be sure of a successful issue of the 
struggle.” But quarrel amongst ther- 
selves they did not; and the Sultan, de- 
ceived by false hopes, was unfortunately 
urged on to his own destruction. I say 
unfortunately, because, though I am not a 
lover of the Turk, and do not hold in re- 
spect the principles of his government, 
and set no great value on his political at- 
tachment to this country—I yet do not 
wish to see him crushed; and by no 
means do I wish to see him, by this, 
or any other country, driven from the 
position he occupies, and left to his fate. 
I do not wish to see him driven precipi- 
tately to his fate, and thereby leave open 
territories so valuable, and that would ex- 
cite the cupidity of any power who might 
wish to possess them: that is a result 
which no one can contemplate with un- 
mixed satisfaction. That part of the 
Speech on this subject, which gave me the 
most satisfaction, was the announcement 
that the terms of the pacification and settle- 
ment of Greece were likely soon to be ad- 
justed ; and adjusted, I should hope, on the 
basis of the Treaty of the 6th of July. Iam 
not prepared to say that such treaty has not 
been honourably executed, and I will not 
say what might be thought of the first 
steps of the French government; but I 
do think, that the body of French troops 
sent into that country were not sent with- 
out the bona fide intention of carrying the 
stipulations of that treaty for the libera- 
tion of Greece into effect. If I am asked 
whether I anticipate anything unsatisfac- 
tory in the details of the pacification, J 
¢an only answer, that so far as we are yet 
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informed, there has been a reasonable ex- 
tension of territory conceded to the Greeks, 
and that I am not disposed to quarrel with 
the doctrines of a monarchy as the first 
principle of their future government. I 
will not enter into the question how far 
that principle may be consistent with the 
future form of that government, or how 
far the interference of others should ex- 
tend in its first settlement ; but I will say, 
that a government of that kind appears to 
me to be more likely to lead to something 
stable, definite, and intelligible for Greece, 
than if it were left to chance or to a di- 
versity of interests, which, unguided by 
any principle, might but excite fears, jea- 
lousies, and other unpleasant sensations 
among the various governments of Europe, 
and render it doubtful how long the pre- 
sent peaceful relations of its different coun- 
tries might continue. I will now say one 
word with respect to Portugal: I felt a 
strong degree of interest respecting that 
country, and I was not without doubts as 
to the course his majesty’s government 
might pursue. That this matter has not 
been conducted toa satisfactory issue (and 
to do that the government has no eas 

task to perform) we learn from the Speech 
itself, which informs us that no specific 
settlement can yet be anticipated. If I 
were to venture to predict anything, it 
would be that Don Miguel will be recog- 
nised by this country. I am not prepared 
to say that I object to the fact of his 
being recognised. Circumstances may ren- 
der it impossible for this country not to 
take that course; but if so, 1 hope it will 
be the recognition of him by England, 
and by England alone, without relation to 
any other power on earth, I hope it will 
be such a recognition as to call on Portu- 
tugal for a return of friendship and good 
offices for so disinterested an act; and 
lastly, I hope, that if Don Miguel be re- 
cognised, we shall not leave unfortunate 
men, who had been persecuted on account 
of their patriotic attachment, still to suffer 
as the victims of tyranny, [hear] but that 
their hard fate may be mitigated by the 
influence of British councils. From what 
I have both heard and seen, I fear it 
will not be mitigated without such inter- 
ference. I say I do hope that the un- 
happy victims of oppression and illegal 
outrage will not be left to suffer perpetual 
exile, and cruel poverty, not for their 
crimes, but for their virtues. [cheers] I 
will take the liberty now, if I have not 
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already intruded a little too far, of turning 
from this part of the subject to the topics 
more specifically alluded to by the noble 
earl, As far as I can judge from the ge- 
neral tenor of his observations, the two great 
objects he has in view are to take measures 
to get rid of the “pestilent heresy,” as it 
had been called, of free trade, and to di- 
minish the amount of the taxes by pay- 
ing them in a different currency, or to re- 
trace our steps on the subject of the 
currency. As to the first of these 
matters I will just observe one thing. 
Whenever I have met these violent oppo- 
nents of free trade, and have questioned 
them on their opinions, I have never 
been able to find one who could tell me 
what his notion of free trade was, still less 
what laws of trade had been altered—in 
what degree the alteration had taken 
place, and what was the effect of the al- 
teration on the object which it affected ; 
and I firmly believe that whenever we 
shall come to the discussion of this ques- 
tion, we shall be left by these persons as 
much in the dark as we hitherto have been. 
What says the noble earl, and what have 
a thousand others said, on the subject of 
wool? There have been violent declama- 
tions respecting the introduction of foreign 
wool at a low duty ; and those who have 
thus admitted it have been stigmatized as 
heartless theorists, and indeed as little 
better than demons.—But those who ad- 
vise us, in this respect, to follow what they 
call the ‘‘ wisdom of our ancestors” seem 
to forget that it was those very ancestors 
who let freely, and without restraint, 
foreign wool come into this kingdom. 
[hear] If the wisdom of our ancestors 
is worth a straw, it is good against the 
duty, not in favour of it; for it was not 
until 1819 that a high duty was levied on 
it. They encouraged the importation of 
foreign wool. They may have been wrong ; 
but whether they were or not, do let us 
call things by their right names, and not 
thus mistake facts, and then raise false 
inferences upon them. There is nothing 
more important in discussing a question 
of this kind, than that we should be quite 
certain of the premises on which we start ; 
and we shall only get into difficulties, if 
we ascribe to certain causes things which 
do not arise out of them. I shall say 
nothing further on this subject now, but 
shall reserve myself for any general dis- 
cussion on it. I will now say one word 
on the question of the currency, There 
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is no idea more prevalent on this subject 
than that which was dwelt on by the 
noble earl; namely, a notion that the cur- 
rency having changed has produced an 
increase of taxation. [hear, hear] That 
‘hear, hear’ is just what I wanted ; it 
shews the truth of what I have stated. 
Now the notion to which I have alluded 
would be quite correct if the amount of 
money paid in taxes were the same now 
as in the time of the depreciated currency, 
But what is the fact? In 1815, in the 
hey-day of our glory, the amount of taxes 
levied was somewhat more than the enor- 
mous amount of eighty millions. If the 
depreciation had been charged, as it may 
fairly be calculated, at 30 per cent, the 
amount would have been fifty-six millions. 
So that fifty six millions now are equivalent 
to eighty millions of that time. The same 
taxes, therefore, as were levied (including 
the property-tax) in 1815, and which then 
produced eighty millions, would, if levied 
now, produce fifty-six millions. It isa 
curious fact that the amount levied 
last year did produce just that sum. But 
we know that considerable reductions have 
taken place—I do not say that every 
thing has been reduced to its full extent ; 
that the government has done all that 
they could, and the noble earl asks how 
they can expect to raise the same amount 
as ina depreciated currency? But what 
followed the bill on the subject of the cur- 
rency? Did it follow that because the 
currency had been rectified there was 
a diminished production of manufactures 
and other produce, or of consumption ? 
The truth was, a reduction of taxation had 
taken place to a very great extent antece- 
dently to 1823. From that period, and 
previously to 1826, a reduction to the ex- 
tent of nine millions had taken place; so 

that if the consumption were the same in 

1827 as in 1823, there would be a dimi- 
nished receipt of nine millions. But 
what was the fact? The diminution in 

the revenue did not exceed three millions ; 

and if it were calculated in 1828, it would 

be found not to have gone beyond one 

million. This is only to be accounted for 

by an increased consumption of the neces- 

sary articles of life. The cause of this 

must have been, either that the population 

has increased, or that the people are able 

to consume more than they did. I care 

not one straw, so far as the argument 

goes, which of the two is taken to be 
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the fact; for the result of either must 
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show that the pressure has been light- | three years’ growth of wool on hand ; the 


ened, or that the people have increased 
means of consumption. I will go into 


| 


| 


farmer could not get rid of his produce, 
and the manufacturer felt at second hand 


these matters more in detail at a future the distress inflicted on the farmer. The 
time, but I felt so strongly on the sub-  land-owners and occupiers were on the 
ject, that I was obliged to say thus much | verge of ruin; and the labourers were ex- 
now in answer to the objections urged isting, if existence it could be called, on 
the miserable pittance which the parish 
‘officers with difficulty collected for their 


against the “ pestilent heresy” of free 
trade, and the pernicious tendency of the 
currency-bill. I know that all feel the 
pressure of the times. I feel them deeply 
myself, but still more do I feel for those 
who are less able to bear them; but I do 
not think the things I have referred to 
are the causes of that pressure. I am not 
prepared to give my unqualified confidence 
to his majesty’s government; but I do not 
come here to embarrass them. I hope 
others do not; and I will do my best to 
support them in the course they have 
adopted on these subjects, for I conceive 
it to be of infinitely more importance to 
continue in this course than to suffer one- 
self to be led away by errors on these 
great subjects, in order to make them 
the means of attacking, I had almost said 
assaulting, an administration, in order to 
triumph in their discomfiture; a measure, 
the consequences of which, if thus occa- 
sioned, few can truly foresee. If ever 
I had any political hostility to the present 
administration, I have buried it in the 
grave of the Catholic question. My sole 
object is to do the best I can to aid 
them or others in that course of govern- 
ment which I conceive to be beneficial ; 
and if the ministry, instead of turning 
round are prepared to maintain the con- 
duct they have hitherto adopted, I for 
one, shall not grudge them the possession 
of their office. 

The Duke of Richmond said: but for 
the line of argument pursued by the noble 
viscount, especially on the subject of the 
wool-trade and duty, he should not on the 
present occasion have trespassed on their 
lordships’ attention. The noble duke de- 
clared that he had only named the wool 
question because he thought that the wool- 
trade had been unfairly excepted from the 
general rule, and was not protected in the 
same ratio as others. He could refer to 
papers to show that it was not equally 
protected with others, he guarded against 
going into the subject of free trade, and 
had expressed no opinion on it, and there- 
fore he ought not to have been charged 
with improperly referring to our ancestors’ 
conduct on that subject. There was now 





support. Many of their lordships knew, 
if they attended to their magisterial duties, 
that many of the labourers were without 
the means of existence. He was not san- 
guine enough to suppose that his argu- 
ments would have any great weight there, 
but out of doors they would have their 
effect. The noble viscount said it would 
be a delusion to hold out a hope that par- 
liament could provide a remedy for this 
evil. Were their lordships then to tell 
the labourer and manufacturer that they 
must starve?’ Were they to tell the yeo- 
manry that there was no remedy for them 
but patience? That was not the lan- 
guage to hold to them in their distresses. 
He should not however shrink from the 
performance of his duty, although he 
might be exposed to the serious charge, 
by so doing, of “assaulting” he believed 
was the word—the administration. Not 
that he had any wish to assault the go- 
vernment, but he hoped that the expres- 
sion of opinion in the House would be 
strong enough to show the noble duke 
that their lordships intended to do their 
duty to their country, and to act with jus- 
tice to all. There were some points of 
the Address which he was happy to hear, 
even at this late period; he meant the 
allusion to the courts of law. He hoped 
that amendments would be adopted with 
respect to the court of Chancery and that 
the plans of the intended reforms would 
not be suffered to lie idly on that table. 
[hear] 

The Earl of Caernarvon considered the 
language used in the Speech to be quite 
unworthy of our most gracious sovereign, 
and were only the expressions of those 
who now formed his councils. They alone 
must be answerable for them. On the 
whole, he must say that they were a most 
insulting, unfeeling, and cold-blooded al- 
lusion to the distresses of the country. 
He had felt a painful sensation in reading 
them ; especially the confusion and inca- 
pacity manifested in the words which were 
put into the mouth of the sovereign, as to 
the impossibility of relieving the distresses. 
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the best of all arguments, in reply to all 


here to that course which, year after year, | that was ever said about the wet summer? 
had been attended with increasing dis- | The distresses of the country were treated, 


tress, and when the only cases in the wil- 
derness of distress were those exhibited by 


| 


however, as if they were of a trivial nature, 
He much lamented that so important a 


the country when that course was departed | subject, one on which the happiness, pros- 


from, 


He admitted that there might be/ perity, health, and lives of millions were 


minor concurrent causes of distress; but | dependent, should have been treated so 


the great and overwhelming cause which 
had brought down this country from 
the pinnacle of prosperity to its present 
depression, was, the line of conduct which 
the ministers, within the last few years, 
had thought fit to adopt. He could con- 
ceive nothing like the scattered allusions 
of the most extraordinary Speech. He, 
for his part, believed that it would be diffi- 
cult to persuade the country that the state 
of the seasons, that a wet summer ora 
cold winter, had occasioned the general 
distress. He would call to the recollec- 
tion of the House one circumstance of 
recent occurrence, which would at once 
put an end to all arguments upon the dis- 
tress arising from the present season, 
Noble Jords must recollect that the years 
1816 and 1817 presented the worst sea- 
sons almost within memory. Now the 
country was placed, at the present mo- 
ment, precisely in the situation in which 
it stood at the commencement of 1818 ; 
but was the distress to be compared? So 
far from it, 1818 was like an “ oasis rising 
in the desert”; it was an era of bright, 
though, as it turned out, of illusory pros- 
perity. Had the country, at the present 
moment, any such prospects of prosperity 
either in the agricultural, manufacturing, 
or commercial interests? No man would 
contend that prosperity was brightening. 
But the government had felt the distresses 
of 1816 and 1817, and they became 
alarmed at their own operations. They 
deferred their resumption of cash payments 
for two years: the dreary scene never had 
brightened, except on the occasion of 
temporary relaxation of those ill-fated 
measures taking place; and in those in- 
tervals a gleam of prosperity had returned 
on our affairs. Not only did the minis- 
ters do this, but if his recollection did not 
fail him, there was then an issue of seven 
million of Exchequer-bills, the Bank of 
England made an issue of three million 
of small notes, and there was a propor- 
tionate issue made by the private bankers. 
All this countervailed the inclemency of 
the season ; and was not this plain fact 
better than speculative calculations, and 





| 
| 








lightly by those whose duty demanded a 
very different course of conduct. The 
noble viscount (Goderich) who had just 
spoken, expressed his determination to 
vote for no inquiry, as it would only prove 
illusory; and illusory he admitted it cer- 
tainly would be, if the House of Lords 
should confess the same incapacity of 
which his Majesty’s ministers already stood 
self-convicted. If the noble lords in 
office could propose no measure of assist- 
ance at such a juncture, when the cries 
of a suffering nation assailed their ears, 
they were not the ministers who could 
save the country. At the same time he 
did not mean to insinuate that this was 
to be referred to a want of capacity, what- 
ever other deficiencies the present govern- 
ment might be charged with. On the 
subject of the currency laws, he would 
speak his sentiments freely, notwithstand- 
ing the reluctance which was so visible 
on the part of others, both within doors 
and abroad. Many entertained opinions 
similar to his own, although deference to 
one leader or another prevented them 
from speaking out. Some also hoped 
that the powerful hand of government 
would be extended to relieve the public 
from the intolerable evils so improperly 
termed ‘temporary’ in the official document 
then under their consideration. It would 
be easy to prove that every measure in 
other times, and other countries, which 
had for its object the contraction of the 
circulation, produced uniformly public dis- 
tress. Formerly, distress which so origi- 
nated passed away ina few years; now, 
however, the kingdom was placed un- 
der different circumstances, as the 
production of the precious metals had 
diminished while agricultural and com- 
mercial resources had multiplied. Many 
of the noble lords whom he address- 
ed had been already obliged to abate 
their incomes by 20 or 30 per cent; but, 
according to the system pursued by go- 
vernment, they might make a still further 
reduction of 20 or 30 percent more, with- 
out producing any permanently beneficial 
effect, so long as the principal source of 
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mischief remained untouched. It was a 
foolish and a mad project to go on specu- 
lating how much contraction the currency 
would bear. Wiser and happier states- 
men had fe apa successfully the prin- 
ciple that the currency could not be too 
extensive, provided it represented some- 
thing substantial; or, in other words, that 
it represented property, whether agricul- 
tural, commercial, or manufacturing. 
Another great error had been committed 
in the settlement of the currency question 
—namely, that the standard should have 
been fixed to be a gold one. This was 
the only country which had a gold stand- 
ard alone. A small expenditure required 
one standard; a larger another; but he 
considered the metallic currency in no 
other light than as the small change of 
a great commercial and manufacturing 
state. He would ask any one in that 
House whether, when rents were sent up 
to their bankers here, were they sent up, 
forsooth, in rouleaus of gold ?—Never. 
They were sent up almost always in a 
paper currency, or by the bankers, for 
their own convenience—namely, bills of 
exchange. In cases of doubt only was 
there a demand or run on any one for 
gold or precious metals. When a panic 
occurred, it was always greater and more 
general in a larger country than in a 
smaller; the wealth of the former ought 
therefore to be represented by that metal, 
as a standard which was easier procurable 
than gold, and was also to be had in 
larger quantities. In no other country 
was gold exclusively a standard, nor did 
he believe that it could at this mo- 
ment be obtained in any quarter of the 
world to meet an immediate and general 
demand. Besides, gold was more open to 
combinations than any other metal, which 
would be sufficiently demonstrated in a 
sudden exigence by the great dealers in 
money on the Stock Exchange. He 
would propose a silver standard, and have 
gold for circulation with a view only to 
convenience. The resources of the coun- 
try would then be emancipated from the 
artificial fetters in which they were bound, 
and it would be shown, to the confusion 
of political economists, that they could 
be made the means of feeding as well as 
starving the population of the country. 
What was the condition of the English 
people just now? Why, 30,000,000/. of 
taxes had been apparently taken off, an 
ostensible abatement from 84,000,000/. 
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to 56,000,000/, had been made, and yet 
the pressure was found to be about the 
same as before. Were they in the present 
times, after fifteen years of peace, to he 
told that they must pay a property-tax, 
pay all the war taxes—in short, all that 
had been levied at the heaviest period of 
national expenditure ;—now, too, while 
economy and retrenchment were adopted 
in every department of the public service ? 
The noble duke at the head of the govern. 
ment had made promises of still greater 
reductions. In this respect, he was free 
to acknowledge that no minister had 
greater power or more honest intentions. 
He was quite willing to give that illus- 
trious individual abundant credit for his 
ability and integrity, but he might re- 
trench and economise until he should even 
put in peril the existence of our institutions, 
and yet the distress of the manufacturing 
and agricultural population, he could as- 
sure him, would not be the more amelior- 
ated by exertions of such a nature. One 
of the evils attendant upon the working 
of the present system was the course of 
conduct which it imposed upon bankers. 
They could not, consistently with their 
interest, afford theslightest accommodation 
to farmers, who might suffer by a wet 
and backward season. Thecrop, although 
abundant, would necessarily require a 
longer period before it could be brought 
to market. The farmer, on presenting 
himself to the banker, demands a check 
for 1002., and promises to pay the amount 
with interest, offering his corn-ricks, hay- 
stacks, cattle, &c. for security. This 
proposal, however, is invariably refused, 
as the nature of the circulation prevents 
the banker from profiting by acced- 
ing to it. His issues are in five-pound 
notes, and, on an average, from seven to 
eight days after their issue, those five-pound 
notes are returned on him for small 
change, which he is obliged to pay in 
gold. The only argument advanced in 
favour of this circulation appeared to be 
their supposed effect in preventing traders 
to any great amount on fictitious capital 
from going to market, and consequently so 
far it protected fair dealing, and encou- 
raged the interests of trade. This asser- 
tion, nevertheless, was not true, in his opi- 
nion, to the extent alleged. He had seen 
returns made in the year 1825, which jus- 
tified the inference, and led him to believe 
that its operation in this respect was very 
much over-rated, He recommended a silver 
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standard, disavowed. ving attended any 
county meeting where the subject had 
been discussed, and stated his conviction 
that the distresses complained of were not 
of a temporary character, nor arising from 
accidental causes. There was, however, 
another point of the King’s Speech which 
he could not forbear adverting to in terms 
of approbation and satisfaction. Hemeant 
the assurance of a reform in the courts of 
law. [hear, hear] This was a matter 
worthy of being undertaken by his ma- 
jesty’s government, and he had no doubt 
the announcement would be hailed with 
one common feeling of gratified expecta- 
tion by every member of the community. 
With respect to a remedy for the distresses 
under which the country was suffering, he 
believed the noble duke opposite would be 
most glad to apply one, if he knew it; but 
though the noble duke might not be able 
to devise one, still it was necessary that a 
remedy should be applied, and that speedily. 
It was impossible that the poorer classes 
could continue in the state in which they 
were now suffering. If that class had no 
confidence in the ministry, they had confi- 
dence in parliament; but even in that 
their confidence would not long continue, 
unless they found that serious attempts 
were made to relieve the distress under 
which they laboured. Another topic to 
which he was anxious to call the attention 
of their lordships was one in which he 
considered that the honour of this country 
had been compromised, and its glory tar- 
nished. He alluded to the conduct we 
had adopted towards those brave and loyal 
men who had endeavoured to land at 
Terceira, to add their force to that which 
was already there, acting in the name of 
their lawful sovereign, the young queen 
of Portugal. He contended that minis- 
ters, while professing a strict neutrality, 
as between the party of Don Miguel and 
the constitutionalists, or rather that of the 
lawful queen of Portugal, had shown a 
decided partiality to the usurper, and had 
materially assisted him in his outrageous 
violation of the rights of the young queen. 
If they had acted on the principles of 
strict neutrality, it might have been fair ; 
but they had departed from it, and in 
every way showed a decided partiality for 
Don Miguel. They had, in fact, acted as 
constables for his protection. The noble 
lord observed that he had been prevented 
from bringing this subject forward in the 
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| at no distant day have the opportunity of 
directing special attention to it. In the 
| meantime, he must maintain that the con- 
| duct of government, in preventing the 
| landing of the Portuguese who went out 
unarmed to join the force of their lawful 
queen at Terceira, was a decided violation 
of that neutrality on which ministers pro- 
fessed to act, and was an interposition un- 
warranted by the law of nations. We 
certainly were not bound to assist in con- 
veying them there ; but he defied any man 
to prove that we were justified in prevent- 
ing an unarmed force from landing on that 
island. Even if government knew that these 
men were afterwards to be all armed and 
sent to attack Portugal, still he would con- 
tend that, acting strictly as neutrals, we 
were bound not to interpose. He would 
ask the noble viscount (Melville) at the 
head of the Admiralty, if he had ever 
heard of such a naval or military armament 
as an unarmed vessel containing six hun- 
dred unarmed men? He hoped their lord- 
ships would receive some satisfactory ex- 
planation on this subject—if it could be 
given. He had seen the curious dispatch 
of the noble duke to the noble earl (Aber- 
deen) at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment on this subject. He could account 
for a communication of this kind between 
the noble duke and the earl, by a wish 
on the part of the former to let his noble 
friend, whom he had kindly relieved 
for a short time from the business of his 
department, see what he had been doing 
for him in his absence. The noble duke 
seemed also to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of another noble friend, who 
was at the head of the Admiralty. He 
avowed the whole act as his own, and as 
if he alone were responsible. ‘‘ The whole 
act,” said he, “ is mine”— 


“Me me adsum qui feci: in me convertite ferrum.”’ 


The whole proceeding reminded him of 
some humorous designs in which he had 
seen a noble lord represented as an actor 
of all work. But when the government 
put forth such statements to justify their 
conduct as their belief that the Portuguese 
were about to attack Terceira, the govern- 
ment professed to believe what no person 
in the country could believe but them- 
selves. There was one circumstance, 
however, which took off a little of the re- 
gret he felt at the conduct of the British 
government. He rejoiced that those men 





latter part of last session; but he should 





had not arrived at Terceira, because their 
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absence contributed to enhance the glory 
of. one of the most brilliant achievements 
in modern times. [hear] The commander 
of that little island, placed at the head 
of a few, opposed by a greater force, 
threatened by the whole kingdom of Por- 
tugal, and pressed by an enemy who could 
choose his own time for attack, and pro- 
portion his means to the occasion which 
required them—the commander of that 
island, with every thing to discourage 
him, with the example of the feeling en- 
tertained by this government towards his 
countrymen, proved in the proceeding of the 
British ship of war—that commander had 
attempted, and succeeded in the attempt, 
to defend the island, which he accom- 
plished by an action that must for ever 
enrol the name of Count de Villa Flor 
amongst the first officers of his day. The 
glorious result at Terceira afforded a proof 
of the injustice with which the Portuguese 
character was treated. Our ministers had 
not done them justice, nor had they done 
justice to Don Miguel. They were en- 
gaged in a war against the resources of 
their own country, and were incapable of 
acting a bold and manly part even against 
such a monster. Tle could not conclude 
without calling on the country to come 
forward and show that the distresses were 
not partial but general. If ministers 
could not propose a remedy for the dis- 
tress, others should be found who could. 
[hear, hear] To persevere in the present 
course was impossible. They must at- 
tempt something to improve the state of 
the country. It was not permitted to a 
great people to act a little and obscure 
part, if the ministers did not find a re- 
medy, the country would have a ministry 
by whom some remedy could be devised. 
If this were not provided, and speedily, 
he could see nothing await us but a rapid 
diminution of power and influence. In 
urging these opinions he felt that he was 
acting with perfect consistency. It would 
not be easy to convince him that the rela- 
tion of cause and effect could not be 
traced between what had happened and 
what had been often foretold. If they 
had taken a wide step in error, it was only 
by taking as wide a step in retreat that 
they could hope to recover their lost ad- 
vantages. He did not think that a par- 
liamentary inquiry would answer any good 
purpose. The people of this country 
would not be Englishmen if they were sa- 
tisfied with any thing short of the prompt 
VOL. XXII. 
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exertion of the government to dissipate 
the present distress. The government 
had confessed themselves not only not 
able to remedy the distress, on the con- 
trary they now declared, they could not 
even distinguish it. [hear] As for the 
Speech, it meant nothing—it was non- 
sense. He spoke without intending dis- 
respect to the noble lords opposite; but 
such was the light in which it struck him ; 
considered as the Speech, not of the king, 
but of the minister, whose policy it was 
intended to lay open. He was not one of 
those who would object to an ordinary 
compliment upon such an occasion; but 
he felt that, by voting for this Address, he 
should pledge himself to a blind reliance 
upon ministers—a course which, under 
all the circumstances, he did not consider 
it his duty to adopt. He considered that 
it would pledge him to an opinion as to 
the state of the country which he believed 
to be inconsistent with truth ; and he was 
astonished how the opinion could have 
found its way into the Speech. 

The Duke of Wellington.— If, my 
lords, I could entertain any doubt as to 
the propriety of the determination which 
I had formed not to refer to those points 
of the motion of my noble friend near me, 
relative to foreign affairs, in answer to 
noble lords opposite—I say, my lords, if 
I had ever harboured any such doubts, 
they would be entirely removed by the lat- 
ter parts of the speech of the noble earl 
(Carnarvon) who has just sat down. The 
noble earl, instead of referring to those 
parts in his Majesty’s Speech, and in the 
Address of my noble friend, which have 
relation to the transactions of the present 
year, has found it necessary to refer to the 
history of the last two years, in order to 
find ground of blame against his Majesty’s 
government. In the very last session of 
parliament I declared my earnest anxiety 
that your lordships would be pleased to 
discuss the very question which the noble 
earl has taken advantage of this night’s 
discussion to introduce to your considera- 
tion—taken advantage of to introduce, 
without notice to any one concerned, or 
opportunity given them to consult the do- 
cuments, that we might see whether the 
noble earl quoted them correctly, or 
whether any others were necessary to the 
elucidation of those transactions to which 
he referred. It was not to those transac- 
tions that the noble earl addressed him- 
self, but to certain papers for which he had 
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upon some former occasion moved ; and to- 
night, upon the occasion of considering an 
Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, he loses sight of all the topics 
of that Speech and Address, and refers to 
other transactions, upon which no informa- 
tion has yet been given to the House, or, 
at least, but very partial information, and 
charges government with certain things— 
where he found them God only knows— 
most certainly not in the despatches which 
have been laid before this House, or which 
have reached the public offices. I say, 
my lords, that there was no such commu- 
nication as that the noble earl refers to. 
It was desired by Don Miguel that the 
British troops should continue in Portu- 
gal, but the proposal was negatived by the 
British government; and it is not true 
that any such proposition was made by 


any individual, or set of individuals, on | 


the part of this government, that I ever 
heard of. 


insurrection of Oporto. Surely not, my 
lords ; we had nothing to do with it. The 


truth is, that the insurrectionists of Oporto , 


had all the strength of troops, abundance 
of ammunition, and all the muniments of 
war necessary to carry their points, and 
they were joined by the very officers who 
(the noble earl says) were absent, and 
who, if present, would have obtained all 


the ends of the expedition ; but they with- . 


drew from Portugal, they quitted the ship 
which carried them, they left the country, 
because they saw the whole country 
was against them. That was the fact, 
and it appeared upon the face of the cor- 
respondence. 
earl referred to transactions for which there 
are nodocuments, but also toothers,of which 
the documents are before your lordships, 
and to which he might as well have given 
notice of his intention of referring to-night. 
Isay, my lords, that we were neutral in the 
contest between Don Miguel and his niece 
or brother ; that we were neutral in the 
civil war of Portugal. The neutrality was 
never violated by us. We were bound in 
commercial relations with Portugal, bound 
by a commercial treaty before the time 
that he usurped the government of Portu- 
gal; and under that we had rights to 
maintain. Being so situated, could we 


suffer an army to be organised at Ply- 
mouth for the purpose of invading Portu- 
gal, the Azores, Terceira, or any other 
place within his dominions? Don Miguel 
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|might be an usurper, or he might not; 


| observe in the contest. 


But the noble earl considers | 
that to us is attributable the failure of the | 
' Aberdeen). 


But, not only has the noble | 
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that was not a question which we had a 
right to settle by appeal to such arguments 
as would show a disposition to violate the 
strict neutrality which it was our duty to 
The noble earl 
talks of the cruelty of that transaction at 
Terceira, and regrets that blood has been 
spilled. I regret it too. I believe that 
one man was killed, though the evidence 
on that point is not so clear as the noble 
earl would make it appear. The fact has 
not been proved. But this was not our 
affair; we did no more than was required 
to keep his Majesty’s neutrality, [hear] 
and we were fully justified by the laws of 
nations, and by that treaty, in taking those 
measures. [hear, hear, from Lord Holland] 
The noble earl has also adverted to the 
correspondence having been carried on 
through the person who fills the situation 
which I have the honour to hold, upon 
that occasion, as if I had taken upon my- 
self the duties of my noble friend (Lord 
But, if the noble earl would 
quote accurately that correspondence, he 
would see the reason why it devolved upon 
me, why my noble friend did not under- 
take it, and why it was afterwards trans- 
ferred to my noble friend. It remained 
in my hands so long as the person acting 
here for Portugal did not assume an 
official character, which it was our object 
to prolong, but as soon as an official per- 
son did appear, the business was then 
transferred to my noble friend, and from 
that time he took upon himself the nego- 
tiation. Such was the history of that 
transaction as far as I recollect; for, 
not thinking that an affair which hap- 
pened so long before last session would 
be made the subject of discussion to-night, 


‘Ido not pretend to speak with any ac- 


curacy upon it, and, in fact, trust myself 
entirely to my recollection of its circum- 
stances. I had intended, my lords, to 
confine myself in what I had to say to the 
latter part of the Speech from the Throne, 
and the latter part of the Address, which 
was particularly alluded to by the noble 
earl at the table, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the great pains that have been taken 
with other topics, I consider the most im- 
portant part of the Speech. His Majesty 
has thought proper to recommend to this 
House that it would proceed with great 
caution in the consideration of the sub- 
jects which are to be submitted to it. But 
what does the noble earl opposite do? He 
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not only does not attend to the recommen- 
dation of his Majesty—a recommendation 
to proceed with prudence and discretion— 
but he calls upon your lordships to pledge 
yourselves, not only to inquire into those 
transactions for the good of the country, 
but he points out the very measures which 
ought to be adopted ; namely, an alteration 
of the currency. [hear. No, from the Op- 
position] This, I say, my lords, is the 
measure pointed out by the noble earl. He 
has thought proper to make some observa- 
tions upon the Speech, as if his majesty’s 
government had neglected to ascertain the 
true state of the country—as if they were 
ignorant of its distress, and as if I, in par- 
ticular, was negligent of my duty in this 
instance. 1 can assure him that no one 
is more sensible than I am of the state of 
things, and that no one laments it more 
sincerely than I do: and I am certain that 
independently of motive or interest in this 
subject arising from my official situation, 
there is no person in the country who feels 
for its distress more acutely than the per- 
son who fills the situation which I have 
the honour to hold, The noble earl has 
said that, in the Speech, the whole of the 
distress is attributed to the state of the sea- 
sons; but what is the statement of the 
Speech upon that subject? Without af- 
fecting to quote it literally, is it not, in 
substance, this—‘ that, in considering the 
remedies to be applied to this state of 
things, you are to give due weight to the 
unfavourable nature of the seasons, which 
occasioned enormous expenses in collect- 
ing the harvest, and which has, in fact, 
occasioned one bad harvest, if not another ; 
so that the collection of it was excessively 
expensive.” Surely these circumstances 
must not be overlooked in taking the sub- 
ject of distress into consideration. But, 
besides the agriculturists, there is another 
class labouring under great distress—the 
manufacturers. I want to know whether 
the competition of machinery with labour 
in all departments of mechanics—the ge- 
neral application of steam—the competi- 
tion abroad with our manufacturers—and 
the general imitation of our fabrics—have 
not produced very great distress amongst 
the manufacturers at home? These are 
the circumstances to which his Majesty re- 
fers as important to be considered in con- 
nection with the subject of distress, and 
they are those over which parliament has 
no control. Can this House prevent com- 


petition by foreign markets with our own? 
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| Can we prevent improvementsin machinery? 
| Can we prevent steam from being applied 
| to foreign manufacture? And yet we all 
know that this injurious competition is 
_Tuinous to the manufacturer, by lowering 
| his wages, or throwing the labourers out 
'of employ. But then, the noble earl says 
the distress is general—universal. My 
lords, I am afraid the distress is very ge- 
'neral; but I must say, notwithstanding 
| the distress which prevails, that there are 
symptoms to show that the country is ad- 
vancing. I say, and it may be proved by 
the documents, that the exports of British 
manufacture have increased, have been in- 
creasing for the last few years, and that in 
the last year they were larger than they 
ever were before. I say, my lords, that 
the amount of exports of produce of Bri- 
tish manufacture is greater than it ever 
was before. [hear] I say that there are, 
upon all sides, shown the strongest symp- 
toms of improvement in the condition of 
the country—that there is not a rail-road, 
or canal, upon which the traffic has not 
increased of late years, including last year. 
True itis, my lords, that the profits of 
trade are now smaller than they were for- 
merly; but if profit, however small, is 
being derived from the labour of men and 
animals, surely it is impossible but that 
some advantage must accrue to some one. 
It is true that these advantages are not so 
great as they were ten or fifteen years ago 
[hear] but there is some advantage, or 
would the increase of traffic exist? And 
where that is the case the distress cannot 
be said to be universal. There is another 
circumstance which I would call to your 
lordships attention. There isin this coun- 
try a very large class of persons who are 
retail dealers; I ask if they are distressed ? 
[ Hear, and Yes, from the Opposition.] 
This class is very numerous in every 
town and village in England; I want 
to know if they are distressed? Are 
they able to pay their rents? Who build 
and rent all the new houses that one sees 
in all directions? These, my lords, are 
circumstances, say what you please, which 
every man must feel and acknowledge as 
indications that the country, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure upon it, is still rising, and 
in some points must continue to rise. I 
will now say one word, my lords, upon the 
remedies proposed by the noble earl. That 
noble lord has entirely misunderstood the 
argument of the noble viscount (Goderich). 





The noble viscount had said that the reve- 
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nue in the year 1815 produced eighty mil- 
lions sterling, and that, though taxes had 
been reduced, first tothe amount of eighteen 
millions, * and afterwards to the amount 
of nine millions, making altogether twenty- 
seven millions, the revenue produced in 
sound currency now the same amount 
as it did in a depreciated currency be- 
fore. Does not, then, this fact of the 
revenue keeping up, though the taxes 
were taken off, prove that the consump- 
tion of articles had increased one-third 
since the period when the taxes were 
taken off—a proof, also, of the better state 
of the country. It would be impossible 
for the country to increase in its consump- 
tion one-third in fifteen years if it was suf- 
fering under the universal distress which 
the noble Lord talks of. The noble Lord op- 
posite and the noble Lord who spoke last 
(Carnarvon) have thought proper to refer 
the distress to a deficient circulation. 
Now, my Lords, I hold in my hand a paper 
which gives the relative amounts of the 
circulation at different periods. By this 
it appears that the largest sum ever known 
to be in circulation during the Bank Re- 
striction was 64,000,000J. sterling. The 
sum was made up of— 


Bank of England notes,. ...+.+++ £30,000,0000 


Country-bank notes ....0..ee08. 23,000,000 
Cl) Een rere 4,000,000 
Silver POCO eo OOo wear eereeeseee® 7,000,000 








Total £64,000,000 


But in the last year the circulation consisted 
of— 
Bank of England notes.......... £19,900,000 
Country-bank notes .e..seeeseee 9,200,000 
| eer 
Silver .osecvcee. 8,000,000 








Total £65,100,000 








Being an excess over the largest circula- 
tion ever known. [hear] If the ques- 
tion be about the actual amount of money 
in circulation, I beg to observe that there is 
more money in circulation now than there 
ever was at any period of the Bank restric- 
tion, and that whoever considers that there 
is abroad sixty-five millions, cannot say 
that money is scarce. Why, the truth 


of the matter is, that noble lords want not 
extended circulation, but unlimited circu- 
lation—that is—to give an unlimited power 
to some individuals—not the Crown, any 
one but the Crown—-to coin as much 
money, in the shape of paper, as they 
please, that they may be enabled to lend 
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a fictitious capital to all sorts of specula- 
tors. [hear] This is what the noble 
earl opposite wants, but what the country 
cannot have without exposing it to a de- 
gree of ruin from which it has so nar- 
rowly escaped in 1825 and 1826. [hear] 
If your lordships will attend to the argu- 
ments of the noble lord, you will see that 
this is what he wants. For what is the 
language now held? ‘In the west of 
England,” one says, ‘I inquired, and 
found that the farmer could not borrow 
any money : his corn-yards and hay-ricks 
were full, but he was not able to raise 
money upon them; and why? Because 
the country banker cannot coin 11. notes.” 
[hear] — If these bankers, says the 
noble earl, cannot lend their money, they 
cannot get any interest upon their capital, 
I beg his pardon. The banker may have 
discount upon cashing the farmer’s bill ; 
but he is not content with that profit, he 
wants to be coining 1/. notes, and to have 
profit upon those insecure notes, in ad- 
dition to the discount. [hear] And what 
is it the noble earl wants now, and will, 
perhaps, move for ina few days? Not to 
increase the circulation, for there is as 
much now as at any former period, but to 
give certain persons power to lend as 
much money as they please upon land or 
no land, upon security or no security. [ 
submit to your lordships that the noble 
earl has not proved the want of money— 
there never was a period when money 
was less wanted. Is there any man, how- 
ever speculative — any scheme, however 
visionary, provided only it is a little plau- 
sible, which now-a-days lacks support? 
Is there any power, however bankrupt, 
even Portugal and Brazil, though the cre- 
ditors of these countries have been so ill- 
treated, but can borrow money in this 
city upon any security or no security ? 
In fact, capital is more abundant now 
than it was ever known to be, and the 
evil is certainly not too limited a circula- 
tion. I am sorry to trouble your lord- 
ships with these observations, which are 
rather replies to what has been said by 
the noble earl, and I will now pass to 
more important topics in his Majesty’s 
Speech—namely, the measures which af- 
fect the permanent welfare of the country. 
In answer to all the declamation that we 
have heard to night, as to the evils re- 
sulting from free trade, and this system of 
currency, I beg to state to your lordships 
only one fact. Since the year 1815, but 
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principally since the bank restriction was 
taken off, measures have been adopted by 
which this country has Leen relieved from 
twenty-seven millions a year taxes, besides 
three millions or four millions interest of the 
debt, representing a capital of hundred mil- 
lions of debt, I beg you to bear this in mind 
when you are discussing this question ; 
and I would tell the advocates of what is 
called an “equitable adjustment,” that, 
with all their measures, they could not 
have accomplished so much. I repeat, 
that since the bank restriction has been 
taken off, the country has been re- 
lieved to the amount of nine millions and 
eighteen millions besides. I wish to take no 
credit to myself for this ; I give it to those 
to whom it is properly due—to my noble 
friend upon the cross-bench (Lord Bexley) 
and to the noble viscount (Goderich) op- 
posite. Your lordships, then, perceive what 
may bedone by economy ; we give our pledge 
to strive to attain similar ends by the like 
means, and we call upon you, and count 
upon your giving us your aid, in putting 
that economy into practice which will 
enable us to imitate and rival our prede- 
cessors. I trust that your lordships will 
believe that his Majesty’s ministers will 
do all in their power to relieve the distresses 
of the country. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, not- 
withstanding the tone in which the noble 
duke had thought proper to comment 
upon the observations of the noble earl 
(Carnarvon), he contended that there 
never was a session in which parliament 
waited with so much patience and com- 
posure for information respecting our fo- 
reign relations as the last session. Some 
of the most important papers, relating to the 
Portugal affair, were not laid before this 
House till the close of the last session. 
The noble earl, in his opinion, had taken 
a proper opportunity to canvass these 
papers to-night, for this was in fact the 
first opportunity which had offered for 
such an inquiry. Could it be said that 
the notice of them was unseasonable now, 
when government were about, by their 
own confession, to recognise Don Miguel ? 
[hear]—He hoped that some informa- 
tion would be given to the House re- 
specting the mission of a noble friend 
of his to the Brazils, for without such 
information it would not be dealing 
fairly with the House to call upon it to 
pledge itself to any course of policy with 
tespect to Don Miguel, which, by agreeing 
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in this Address, they might be supposed 
to be. He hoped some noble lord would 
make a motion on the subject, but it would 
be more satisfactory and becoming if it 
came from ministers themselves. [hear] 
He was not disposed to canvass the 
whole Speech in detail, but he could 
not help congratulating ministers upon 
their great versatility, in being able to 
extract pleasure from Turkey, which they 
had hitherto regarded as a source of pain. 
[hear] He hoped the explanation would 
be given relative to the mission to the 
Brazils. 

The Earl of Aberdeen explained. No 
advantage was intended to be taken of the 
House with respect to the negotiation 
with Don Miguel because their lordships 
might concur in this Address. Their 
lordships might rest assured that all due 
information would be laid before them 
before any steps were taken in that re- 
cognition— 

Lord Holland.—Steps ?—[hear] 

The Earl of Aberdeen.— What I mean 
to say is, that before any thing is done, 
parliament will be furnished with infor- 
mation tending to explain and justify the 
advice which we may give. [hear, hear, 
Jrom the Opposition} That any inten- 
tion exists at this moment of taking such a 
step as that of recognising Don Miguel I 
will not now say; but thus far I will be 
explicit, that I myself have long considered 
the recognition as a question of time only, 
for take place it must at one time or other, 
though perhaps the period may be pre- 
cipitated or retarded by different con- 
siderations. Happen, however, when it 
may, I have only to repeat, that all the 
information which will be calculated to 
explain and justify our measures shall be 
laid before you. 

Lord Holland.—I do not rise to prolong 
this discussion, but to have, if I can, a 
clear understanding of the meaning of the 
noble lord’s expression. If I understand 
him rightly, he says that, when the happy 
period arrives when we are to acknow- 
ledge as king of Portugal that usurper 
whose whole course has been marked by 
the greatest hostility and perfidy to this 
country, parliament is to be made ac- 
quainted with all about it ; but is it to be 
before or after, for there lies all the dif- 
ference? In the early part of his short 
address, the noble lord used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ steps taken,” which he afterwards 
qualified by saying that the information 
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would be afforded before any determina- 
tion was come to upon the subject of Don 
Miguel. Now, my lords, in my opinion 
these expressions make all the difference, 
and it is of the last necessity that we un- 
derstand each other clearly. This is the 
more necessary after the rebuke which my 
noble friend (Lord Carnarvon) received 
from the noble duke opposite, who, when, 
two years ago, these papers were refused, 
then declared that such a refusal was 
solely owing to negotiations then pending, 
and that he longed, nay, panted for a dis- 
cussion upon them, and was never so anx- 
ious to go into a full explanation of the 
foreign relations of the country—after- 
wards allowed a whole session to pass 
without saying one word to parliament on 
the subject—and, at last, when the House 
called for information, at the end of a 
fortnight or three weeks, came down here 
in a way that nobody ever saw a Secre- 
tary of State, I am sure, before—laying 
a bundle of papers upon the table, with- 
out saying whether they were all the docu- 
ments necessary, or saying a single word 
to explain them, all incomplete and gar- 
bled as they were. I say, my lords, that 
when my noble friend near me, with great 
eloquence and great perspicuity, makes 
some observations upon these papers, the 
noble duke says, ‘Oh, this is the old 
story ; what do you mean now? why didn’t 
you give notice?” [laughter]—It is the 
more necessary that we understand each 
other at once, lest he again turn round 
upon us hereafter. The fact is, my lords, 
that these papers do not contain one-half 
of the thing, and the conduct of govern- 
ment, as appears upon the face of them, 
is bad and disgraceful indeed. [hear]—I 
hope the noble duke will give us this in- 
formation with a good grace. I do not 
want to press him now, but that, before 
the time arrives when we are to recoguisé 
Don Miguel as king, it will be found ne- 
cessary to lay the whole case before us, 
and, above all, have it explained, since we 
were told from the Throne last session, 
that the head of the House of Braganza 
was the quarter where these differences 
were to be terminated, and we know that 
a minister had been sent out to the Bra- 
zils to suggest the grounds of a negotia- 
tion between the contending parties. 
What was the termination, and why the 
failure, of that mission? not a word was 
there of it in the papers before the House, 
though parliament had an undoubted 
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right to the most extended information 
upon the subject. I hope, that before 
they resolve upon the disgrace and ig- 
nominy of recognizing that bloody usurper 
and tyrant of a country which is of more 
importance to this nation than any other 
country in Europe, your lordships will be 
favoured with full information upon all 
that has been done in the matter. There 
is another subject, too, the affairs of the 
east, upon which I trust the lords will not 
be left without information, I would not 
say any thing upon that subject now, ex- 
cept that I thought his majesty’s ministers 
had treated their “ ancient ally,” the Turk, 
with great disrespect. For my own part, 
I should not have regretted the fall of an 
odious and disgusting tyranny, which had 
done so much mischief to mankind. As 
a citizen of the world, I am sorry that the 
Russians had not taken Constantinople. 
People might say, “Oh, we should have 
sent a fleet to prevent them.” But their 
lordships might depend upon it that if the 
Russians had taken Constantinople, we 
should have sent no fleet, whatever we 
might have threatened to do. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, he could state 
to the noble baron, that whenever his 
Majesty’s ministers thought proper to ad- 
vise their sovereign to remove diplomatic 
relations with Portugal, they should not 
ask his advice as to the course that ought 
to be adopted. Their lordships might 
depend upon being furnished with the 
fullest information — with information 
which he trusted would fully justify the 
government in every step that had been 
taken. The noble lord, who never spoke 
of Don Miguel but in terms of strong 
vituperation and almost of horror, [hear, 
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JSrom Lord Holland] must be aware now 


how much the conduct of that individual 
had been exaggerated. The noble lord 
must know what the spirit of party and 
political prejudice would do against the 
character of princes, even when they least 
deserved opprobrium. That Don Miguel's 
character might merit all the reproaches 
cast upon it was possible, and he would 
be very far from defending or even pal- 
liating what was considered reprehensible 
conduct inhim. But the noble lord ought 
to have been the last person to object to 
him as a usurper, because he had on 
former occasions shown no disinclination 
to acknowledge usurpers. Don Miguel 
was, besides, the choice of the people. 
He maintained that it was the interest of 
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England to connect itself with Portugal, 
whether governed by one brother or the 
other of the House of Braganza; and the 
interruption which had taken place in the 
relations between the two countries was of 
longer duration than had ever occurred 
for two hundred years before. The in- 
terruption of those relations was calcu- 
lated to injure the union which had so 
long subsisted between the two countries, 
and open a way to other powers in Eu- 
rope to occupy that place which we had 
held in relation to Portugal. 
therefore to be wondered at that his Ma- 


jesty’s government should be anxious, at | 


the first proper moment, to go back to 
that state which had been the settled 
policy of this country for so many years. 
When the government should think that 
that moment had arrived, their lordships 
would be informed of it, and they then 
would be in a condition to judge whether 
his Majesty’s ministers had acted properly ; | 


[ Fes. 4.] 


It was not | 
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became the duty of parliament to consider 
how far the conduct of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters had served to separate Portugal 
from England. When the present mi- 
nistry of this country came into office, 
England had military possession of Portu- 
gal, but now, in consequence of our con- 
duct, Portugal was looking to a connexion 
with France. He hoped pavliament would 
take some steps to know how far the pre- 
sent situation of affairs was the result of 
misconduct in the ministry, or of that 
abominable and disgusting outrage, and 
_ Violation of law, perpetrated at Terceira. 
| The insinuation which the noble earl had 
made that he (Lord Holland) was inclined 
‘to favour revolutionary governments, 
‘though conveyed in parliamentary lan- 
guage, he considered to be highly im- 
| proper, especially when the situation 
| which the noble earl held in his Majesty’s 
| government was considered. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he would 


and he trusted that the House and the | give with heartfelt satisfaction his sup- 
country would not think they had acted , port to the Amendment to the Address, the 


precipitately. 

Lord Holland said, he had never expected 
that the noble Earl would ask his advice 
upon any subject, for he appeared to take 
all his measures without consulting par- 
liament or indeed any body else. In allu- 
sion to some peculiar expressions that had 
fallen from the noble Earl, he wished to 
say a few words merely in explanation. 
The noble Earl had said that he would not 
ask advice as to the time of re-opening 
the relations with Portugal ; but he trusted 
parliament would not wait till the noble 
earl chose to give information, but would 
of itself call upon ministers to lay the 
documents connected with the subject on 
the table. With respect to Don Miguel, 
he was not merely a usurper, but he had 
seized the throne in spite of the promises he 
had made. He had directly broken faith 
with us; and it was not merely because he 
was a usurper that he (Lord Holland) was 
unwilling to acknowledge Don Miguel. 
That prince was a far different sort of a 
person from Napoleon, who was no usurper, 


| character and nature of which had been 
| much misrepresented by the noble duke 
opposite. The proposed Amendment called 
| on the House to take into its serious con- 
sideration the present distressed situation 
of the country—distress admitted on all 
hands to exist, and from which all in- 
| terests were suffering—and to consider 

what remedies ought to be applied to it : 

it did not allude to any specific remedy. 
| He felt regret at the slight allusion made 
' in his Majesty’s Speech to the unparalleled 
‘distress existing in the country. The 
| slightness of the allusion might have arisen 
| from the advisers of the Crown, whose 
: duty it was to inform his Majesty of the 
' state of the country, having either with- 
| held information or misrepreseuted it, or 
_ told his Majesty that it was not in the power 
_of Parliament to afford relief; but if the 
| House neglected to take into consideration 
| the distressed state of the country, it would 
_be neglecting its duty to the public. It 
‘might cause the country to think that 
| the House was unable to legislate for the 


but had been called to the government of | public good; he was sorry to say that he 
France, in the same manner as the royal | sawa spirit for forming associations spring- 
family of this kingdom, by the voice of | ing up in different parts of the country, not 
parliament, and the representatives of the | for the purpose of laying the grievances of 
people; and therefore he had been dis- | the people before the Parliament, but 
posed to acknowledge him as the king of to propose remedies of their own, and 





France, The noble earl had said that it , and if 
| their lordships neglected to inquire into 
ithe distress of the country,, they would 


was the interest of this country to main- 
taina connexion with Portugal, It then 


/to redress their own wrongs; 
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be giving encouragement to that spirit. | 
He certainly believed that there were other | 
causes besides the unparalleled badness | 
of the seasons in causing the present dis- 
tress. Some causes had been mentioned 
in his Majesty’s Speech as being beyond 
the control of Parliament; but as those 
causes were not explained, many specula- 
tive and perhaps erroneous opinions would | 
be formed, which would not tend to the 
tranquillity and peace of the country. 
From personal experience and from infor- 
mation he had received from well-informed | 
persons, he was convinced that distress | 
was pervading every county of England at | 
present in a most unparalleled degree, and | 
therefore he gave his most decided support | 
to the noble earl’s Amendment. 
Earl Stanhope explained.—If the noble | 
duke had done him the honour to attend 
to his Amendment, he would have found 
that it did not pledge the House to the in- | 
troduction of the question which the noble 
duke imagined. It only went to this ex- | 
tent, to call upon the House to inquire into | 
the cause of the distress—the existence of | 
which was not disputed—and to admi- | 
nister speedy relief. If the House neglected | 
its duty, and failed to inquire into the dis- | 
tresses of the country, feelings of contempt, | 
on the part of the people, towards their | 
Jordships, would naturally arise. | 
Lord King then rose.—He found it to | 
be absolutely necessary to move an amend- | 
ment of his own; [a daugh}—-for he could | 
neither agree in that part of the Address 
which the noble duke opposite had moved 
(the Duke of Buccleuch,) respecting the 
distresses of the country; nor in the 
amendment of the noble earl near him | 
(Earl Stanhope), supported as it had been | 
by his speech. The objection he had to 
his Majesty’s Speech was, because it con- 
veyed no adequate idea of the distress 
of the country,—of the nature of the dis-_ 
ease,—and none whatever of the proper | 
cure. Their lordships heard from that ‘ 
Speech the ten-times-told tale of temporary | 
distress ; but he wanted to know the reason | 
why, after fifteen years peace, the country | 
experienced a constant recurrence of what 
was called temporary distress. When | 
their lordships saw distress so universal as © 
the present, no doubt they must think that | 
there was a great pervading and adequate 
cause. That cause was an error of the 
legislature, but not of the nature the 
noble earl supposed. It was the fault of 
the government, which government could | 
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If their lordships looked to the 
speech of the noble earl, they would find 
that it bore with it a strong hankering 


remedy. 


after the flesh-pots of Egypt. The noble 
ear! remarked how well things went on 
when paper formed the circulating medium. 
Then rents were high. But such things 
could not last long; and now those who 
have caused the distress do not want to 
feel any of it. Those who voted for the 
Bank Restriction-bill, found every one very 
smooth while it continued ; but when there 
came a specie circulation, they then saw 
themselves obliged to pay their share of 
the burdens with which they had before 
loaded others. This was retributive jus- 
tice, and Bentham himself could not have 
invented a punishment more appropriate 
to the crime. They were suffering because 
they had encouraged by their voice, and 
supported by their votes, the depreciation 
of the currency, and the suffering was just 
in proportion to the degree of excess in 
which they indulged their wishes with re- 
spect to that currency. He remembered 
some lines of a poet, which he considered 
exceedingly applicable to the situation and 
expressions of those persons, and which 
were not more remarkable for their seve- 
rity than for their truth. 
«© Ye ruined squires and seathed nobility; 
What boots it now to raise a loud lament 
Of grinding taxes and of falling rent, 
And fill our Senate with your senseless ery ? 
Time was, the coming mischief to prevent, 
But then with flinty heart and tearless eye, 
You saw your peasants droop—your soldiers die; 
Hind paid with rags, and troops to Walchcren sent, 
A sturdy swain deprived of his meed, 
Even by your war made slavish, lean, and poor; 
What reck’d ye—you but gain’d an ample store. 
So now shall pity leave you in your need, 
Unmov’d we hear you rant, and howl, and roar; 

For none who taste of woe have e’er deserv'd it more.” 
For the last fifteen years every thing 
had been getting bad, but now every 
thing exhibited symptoms of being worse, 
except perhaps the royal palaces which 
they saw rising around them. And what 
did their lordships suppose this proved ? 
Why it proved that the progress of society 
was arrested, and they had arrived at what 
the political economists call the station- 
ary, which immediately precedes the de- 
clining, There have been a variety of rea- 
sons assigned at various times for the dis- 
tress. At one time there was a super- 


abundance of food; at another a super- 
abundance of goods; at a third they 
were labouring under a load of paper; at 
a fourth under a load of money ; all these 
foolish reasons were assigned as the cause 
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of that sinking and going down which! country. That monopoly, equal to a tax 
every one experienced. The true reason | on labour, prevented the French from sell- 


he apprehended was to be found in the 
odious monopolies which met them at 
every turn. The nation was, in fact, the 
victim of monopoly. They had a mono- 
poly of beer—a monopoly of corn—of 
sugar—of tea; and the effect of all these 
fell on the consumer. [hear, hear, hear] 
Every one who suffered from any one of 
these exclaimed against that monopoly, or 
against the other, as the monopoly hap- 
pened to gall them; but no one seemed to 
care for the poor consumer who paid for 
all. He verily believed that the relief 
which might be afforded by the repeal of 
these monopolies, would amount to at least 
one-half the national debt. [hear] He 
was confident that the nation would be a 
gainer to that amount, and have a good 
bargain too, for he considered the relief 
would prove at least equal to fifteen mil- 
lions sterling per annum. The price 
of raw produce had been raised most 
improvidently by these monopolists ; and 
that was the cause of the distress. By 
raising the price of the raw produce, the 
manufactured article was rendered dearer; 
and then there was no demand. That was 
their situation at present. The price was 
raised; the demand was lessened; the 
profits, of course, diminished ; and then, 
as a matter of course, capital found its way 
abroad, instead of being brought into 
activity at home. This was the effect of 
monopoly. The landed interest was suf- 
fering from monopoly and want of demand, 
because the manufacturers, who were also 
suffering from the same causes, could not 
afford to eat. There were three countries 
suffering at this moment from the same 
causes—countries which possessed a super- 
abundance of wealth and resources beyond 
every other in Europe, and none of which 
were oppressed from the absence of a paper 
currency. These were America, France, 
America, not behind this 
country in folly, has had the weakness to 
deprive herself of the advantages nature 
bestowed on her, and instead of labouring 


to increase the export of her raw produce, | 


weakly endeavours to become a manufac- 
turing country. In France, where the 


system has been somewhat analogous to | 


that of this country, the people were suf- 


fering equal depression, because they too 


had their monopoly. First, there was the 
monopoly of iron, which rendered that ma- 


| 


ing their wines. But then there were, no 
doubt, many eloquent persons in France, 
who would dwell with ecstacy on the 
merits of French iron, and exclaim, 
‘“‘ What! are we to be dependent on Eng- 
land for our iron?” That, however, was 
not good for the owners of woods, for it 
raised the price, and the result was, that 
France was punished for her monopoly by 
a tax on labour, by the loss of the sale of 
her wines, ard bya tax on fuel. By these 
means nations destroyed their own pros- 
perity; and although he believed there 
were means of raising this country to a 
higher pitch of prosperity than she had 
ever yet possessed, if it could but be pre- 
vailed on to become a customer of those 
nations which were its rivals, yet he 
doubted the firmness of those whose duty 
it was to execute sucha task. The noble 
lord apologized for troubling the House so 
much in detail, and concluded abruptly 
by proposing his amendment—to be in- 
serted after ‘ Majesty,” in the 13th para- 
graph ; which was— : 

“‘ That after fifteen years of uninter- 
rupted peace, this House laments that the 
general condition of the people is not ma- 
terially improved, or the prosperity of the 
country perceptibly increased; that, on 
the contrary, the landed and manufacturing 
interests, as well as the traders and 
labourers of every description, have fre- 
quently been afflicted and still continue 
to be weighed down by severe distress: 

“« That it is the duty of Parliament to 
examine into the causes which have pro- 
duced these distresses, and to remove the 
impediments which retard the progress of 
the national prosperity : 

“* That the necessaries of life and the 
materials of manufacture are rendered 
dear by taxation and regulation : by these 
means too much is taken from the indus- 
trious classes, and, in many instances, too 
much is given to the privileged classes. 

“« That it is a grievous aggravation of 
ithe public burthens, in addition to near 
fifty millions of taxes deemed necessary 
| for the public service, still further to per- 
Mit enormous sums to be extorted from 
the people by the intolerable monopolies 
of corn, beer, sugar, tea, and other arti- 
cles, established for the private benefit of 
powerful and favoured classes, at the ex- 
pense of the great body of consumers and 





terial two or three times dearer than in this ; of the public good ; 
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‘* By these monopolies, the cost of the 
first necessaries of life is enhanced, the 
rate of profit in all trades diminished, 
capital driven abroad to seek a more pro- 
fitable employment, and the productive 
powers of the national industry are greatly 
reduced :—By restrictions imposed on the 
import of foreign corn, the markets of 
other nations are in a great degree closed 
against us, the demand for the produce of 
the national industry is limited, and the 
symptoms of general distress are mani- 
fested in the inadequate reward of labour, 
and in the increasing difficulty of finding 
any profitable employment for capital and 
industry : 

“ By the partial and exorbitant duties 
of Excise imposed upon beer and malt, 
combined with the double monopoly con- 
ferred both on the grower of barley and on 
those who are licensed to sell beer, the 
price of that necessary of life is so greatly 
enhanced, that in the course of eighty 
years, whilst the population has been more 
than doubled in number, the consumption 
of malt has actually decreased : 

‘“* By the monopoly conferred on the 
cultivators of sugar in the British West- 
India islands, the price of that great article 
of consumption is very much enhanced at 
the expense of the people of England, who 
might be better supplied if permitted to 
resort to other markets, and who are also, 
for the benefit of the monopolists of the 
said islands, burthened with the heavy 
charge of defending those unhealthy and 
precarious possessions : 

“ By the exclusive privilege of naviga- 
tion and trade to China conferred on the 
East-India Company, the whole supply of 
tea consumed in the United Kingdom is 
placed at the discretion of a single com- 
pany of traders: monopoly in this, as in 
every similar instance, has produced its 
usual consequences; the price of tea is 
greatly increased, as compared with the 
price of the same article in the free mar- 
kets of Europe and America; the quantity 
imported is limited by the narrow views of 
obtaining a large profit on a small supply, 
entertained by the monopolist company ; 
the British manufactures suited to the 
Chinese markets are consequently exported 
in much smaller amount; and the public 
thus suffers in the increased price of tea, 
in the diminished demand for home manu- 
factures, and in the exclusion from all na- 
vigation and trade to one of the greatest 
markets of the world ; 
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“That it appears that these gigantic 
monopolies, superadded to the heavy load 
of taxation, have impoverished the coun- 
try, and produced the public distress: 

“« That all prohibitions and restrictions 
imposed for the benefit of particular classes 
or companies, for the purpose of producing 
artificial high prices, are no less impolitic 
than unjust : 

“ That our own exclusion from the 
great market of the world, and the cessa- 
tion of demand at home, are the necessary 
consequences of our own measures; be- 
cause it is in the nature of things that a 
nation which refuses to buy the produc- 
tions of other countries cannot sell its 
own: 

“ That we can only expect to derive 
permanent relief from our distresses, and 
improvement in our condition, from the 
strictest economy in every branch of the 
public expenditure, from the abolition of 
all exclusive privileges and monopolies, 
from an unrestricted supply of the first 
necessaries of life and of the materials of 
manufacture, and from a real free trade, 
by which the whole community, as con- 
sumers of goods, will be greatly benefited, 
the labouring classes enabled to procure a 
fair reward, the capitalist to augment those 
funds by which all labour is supported, 
and the efficiency of British industry per- 
mitted to produce its natural result in en- 
riching the country, and thus to restore 
and to secure the public prosperity.” 

Earl Darnley said, he nes 5a the ori- 
ginal motion of the noble Duke to the 
amendment of the noble Earl, or to that 
of his noble friend near him (Lord King). 
The Address did not preclude investiga- 
tion; on the contrary, it invited it. It 
only exhorted their lordships—a recom- 
mendation in which he fully concurred— 
to proceed with caution and prudence ; for 
if they held out to the people, suffering as 
they were, a pledge or prospect of imme- 
diate relief by any of the nostrums which 
were proposed, they would be doing 
mischief instead of good. He rose prin- 
cipally for the purpose of noticing an 
omission in the Speech of the Lords Com- 
missioners. He observed that it contained 
no mention of Ireland. He admitted that 


much had been done for that part of the 
kingdom by his noble friend opposite 
(Wellington), but much remained still to 
be done. He should not, however, intrude 
upon their lordships with that subject at 
so late an hour, and the more particularly 
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as it was remarkable that, from whatever 
cause it proceeded, scarcely a single repre- 
sentative peer of Ireland had been in at- 
tendance that day. He wished, however, 
to lay his claim to an early opportunity of 
bringing forward some motion on the sub- 
ject of Ireland, unless his noble friend at 
the head of the government should ori- 
ginate something of the kind, who could 
of course do it with more effect than any 
other person. 

The Duke of Wellington explained.—He 
denied that allusion to Ireland was omitted 
on account of the absence of particular 
noble lords, and declared, that although 
the situation of that country did not re- 
quire such a notice, its situation had not 
escaped the attention of his Majesty’s 
government, who intended to introduce a 
measure connected with it in the course of 
the session. 

Larl Stanhope said, he wished, in expla- 
nation, to observe previously to the con- 
clusion of the debate, that he had meant 
to represent that there was but one of two 
alternatives open; either to extend the 
currency, or to return, as had been wished 
by a large public meeting, to the expendi- 
ture of the country previously to the 
French revolutionary war. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne wished to 
state shortly his reasons why he should 
vote against the noble earl’s Amendment. 
It appeared from the speech with which 
that Amendment was introduced, that it 
was the object of the noble earl to induce 
the House to do all in its power again to 
plunge the country into what he could not 
but consider one of the greatest evils that 
could await any nation—certainly one of 
the greatest evils this country had ever 
endured—an unlimited issue of paper cir- 
culation. If the first step were taken, it 
would lead to subsequent steps, against 
which he felt it his duty to guard this 
House and the public. He knew of no 
extension that was not in danger of amount- 
ing to an unlimited issue. He did not 
know, however, if he should not have sup- 
ported the Amendment, had not the Speech 
admitted distress, and in terms which im- 
plied a promise that inquiry should take 
place upon the subject, and which the 
country had a right to expect. It existed 
unquestionably to a lamentable extent ; 
but he concurred in the recommendation 
that it should receive the most cautious 
inquiry, He thought it necessary to make 
these few observations in explanation of 
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the vote which it was his intention to give 
on this occasion. He had often felt from 
experience the great difficulty which at- 
tended the discussion of numerous foreign 
and domestic interests at the same time; 
but if that difficulty had been felt on 
former occasions, how much more strongly 
did it attach on the present, since the in- 
terval which had elapsed since last session 
of parliament had produced changes and 
influences affecting our foreign interests of 
a most important character; and others 
more disastrous, affecting our domestic 
interests from one end of the country to 
the other. Although noble lords had a 
right to express their opinions on these 
events, it was impossible they could do so 
all at once with that degree of attention 
and caution which their importance re- 
quired. He would not, therefore, take the 
present opportunity of entering into the 
discussion of those changes and circum- 
stances, some of which most materially 
affected the glory and —— of this 
country. He agreed with the sentiments 
expressed by the noble mover of the Ad- 
dress on the subject of Greece; he re- 
joiced to hear that, out of those hostilities 
which had taken place in the east of Eu- 
rope, there had grown up the prospect of 
the independence of that country; and to 
have heard it afterwards announced that 
measures had been concerted for her paci- 
fication. Whatever might be the result of 
those measures, he trusted it would be one 
calculated to make Greece happy and in- 
dependent; for, if independent, she must 
be essentially free and strong. He hoped 
every effort would be made to connect her 
with every other power of Europe, and 
particularly from her maritime interests to 
form a permanent connexion with this 
country. If any efforts had been made to 
cramp and limit the power of Greece, he 
should rejoice that those efforts failed. 
With regard to Portugal, he could not feel 
so content, after what he had heard from 
the noble secretary opposite. More infor- 
mation was due to parliament and to the 
public, yet it was not to be granted till 
measures should be adopted which would 
render it no longer useful ; that he was not 
quite so satisfied to learn. He was happy 
to hear that it was the intention of govern- 
ment to carry on the work, and to effect 
all possible reductions; he did not question 


| that the noble duke would persevere in a 


course which he had already commenced, 
and in which he might depend upon ree 
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ceiving the support of those who were not 
connected with the government, and in 
which he would be entitled to the support 
of every person both in and out of parlia- 
ment to the last farthing which he should 
propose to reduce consistent with the | 
safety of the country. This was a subject | 
upon which men of every party and every 
theory were united; without waiting, 
therefore, for any of those other remedies 
which might be proposed, let him continue 
the reformation already begun in the pub- 
lic expenditure, and he would receive more 
credit with the country than from any 
other measure whatsoever. With respect 
to Ireland, he wished the House had heard 
from high authority that the great mea- 
sure, adopted in the last session of parlia- 
ment, had been attended with that degree 
of success which, notwithstanding that dis- 
tress prevailed, had still been productive 
of most happy consequences in that part 
of the United Kingdom. 

On the question whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out should stand part of 
the original motion, the numbers were— 
Content 71; Not Content 9; Majority 
against the Amendment 62. 


List of the Minority against the Address. 


Dukes. Tankerville, 
Cumberland, Winchilsea, 
Richmond, Radnor. 
Newcastle. Lords. 

Earls, Rivers, 
Stanhope, Northwich. 


Lorp Srannore’s Prorest.] The 
following protest was entered in their Lord- 
ships Journal next day :— 

Dissentient.—l. Because it is the 
bounden duty of parliament to examine 
the causes of public distress, and, as far as 
may be in its power, to administer speedy 
and effectual relief, 

2. Because the grievous distress which 
now affects the country in many branches 
of productive industry, appears to be the 
result of legislative measures, and might, 
therefore, be relieved, if not altogether re- 
moved, by a different course of policy, 
particularly with respect to the currency, 
as the alteration in its value has greatly 
increased the weight of all the public bur- 
thens, and of all the private engagements 
which existed previously to that altera- 
tion. 

3. Because the relief which ought to be 
administered cannot be delayed without 
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danger to the country, of which the wel- 
fare must be destroyed, and of which the 
tranquillity might be disturbed by a con- 
tinuance of the distress which is now suf- 
fered. 

STANHOPE, 

Ricumonp (for the Ist and 

3rd reasons.) 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, Feb. 4. 


MrnuTEs.] The House met at two o’clock ; and after having 
been summoned to attend in the House of Lords, and pre- 
viously to reading the Copy of the Lords Commissioners 
Speech, the Speaker acquainted the House, that he had 
issued warrants for new writs, for Ey, in the room of Sir 
Miles Nightingall, deceased: for SOUTHAMPTON, in the 
room of Wm. Chamberlayne, esq. deceased: LIMERICK 
Counry, in the room of Thomas Lloyd, esq. deceased. 


The margq. of Douro, for Aldeburgh: PHILIP CHARLES 
Sipney, esq. for Eye: DANtEL O’'CONNELL,* esq. for 
Clare: GEORGE BANKES, esq. for Corfe Castle: Sir JAMES 
Scaruett, for Peterborough: and Sir Epow. Burren- 
SHAW SuGDEN, for Weymouth: then took the oaths and 
their seats. 

RowLAND STEPHENSON. —The Speaker then acquainted 
the House, that he had received a letter from Mr. James 
Bourdillon, solicitor to the estate of Rowland Stephenson, 
esq, 2 bankrupt, inclosing a certificate of the commission- 
ers under the Commission issued against the said Rowland 
Stephenson; and the said letter was read; and is as fol- 
lows :— 

Bread Street, 19th Jan. 1830. 
Sir ;—As solicitor to the estate of Mr. Rowland Stephenson, 

a bankrupt, I am directed by the commissioners under the 

commission issued against him, to transmit to you their 

certificate of the issuing of such commission; and that Mr. 

Rowland Stephenson has not paid his creditors, although 

twelve calendar months have elapsed since the issuing of the 

said commission, and that the same has not been superseded. 

I have the honour to be, &e. J. BOURDILLON. 
To the Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Then the certificate was read; and is as follows; 
To the Right Hon. the Speaker, &c. &e. 


At the Court of Commissioners of Bankrupts, in Basinghall 
Street, London, the 19th day of Jan. 1830. 


We whose names are hereunto subscribed, being the major 
part of the commissioners named and authorised in and 
by acommission of bankrupt awarded and issued against 
WILLIAM REMINGTON, ROWLAND STEPHENSON, DAVID 
Rost. REMINGTON, and JosePpH PeTTy TouLMINn, of 
Lombard Street, in the city of London, bankers and 
copartners, do hereby certify, that a commission of bank- 
rupt under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, grounded upon statute miade and 
now in force concerning bankrupts, bearing date at West- 
minster the thirty-first day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, hath been awarded and 
issued against the said ROWLAND STEPHENSON, together 
with WILLIAM RemincTon, Davip RoBerT REMING- 
TON, and JosEPH Petry TouLmtin, direeted to us, and 
also to John Beames and Henry John Shepherd, esqs., as 
commissioners, to execute the same; and that the said 
ROWLAND STEPHENSON, (together with the said Wm. 





* Mr. O’ConNELL took the Oath (at the left side of the 
table), and then shook hands with the Speaker. He 
afterwards seated himself in Mr. Hume's place and 
shook hands, and entered into conversation with sir F. 
Burdett. Very few members were present at the time. 
The other members took the oaths and their seat, but 
they were sworn at the right side of the table, the usual 
place, ° 
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Remineton, DAVID RoBERT REMINGTON, and JosEPH 
Petry TouLmin), was found and declared a bankrupt 
under the same : 

And we further certify that, although twelve calendar months 
have expired since the issuing of the said commission, the 
same hath not been superseded, nor have the creditors of 
the said ROWLAND STEPHENSON, or of him and his said 
partners, who have proved their debts under the said 
commission been paid or satisfied to the full amount of 
their debts under the said commission, according to the 
provisions in that behalf of an Act of Parliament made 
and passed in the fifty-second year of the reign of his late 
majesty King George the Third, intituled, ‘An Act to 
suspend and finally vacate the seats of members of the 
House of Commons who shall become bankrupts, and who 
shall not pay their debts in full within a limited time.” 

Witness, JoHN TURNER, 
H. Hasker, Clerk to Mr. Jas. G. F. Hampson, 

Bourdillon, Solicitor, Bread J.B. MAcauLAY 
Street, Cheapside. 

Mr. Pianta then moved, that the Act 52 Geo. 3, ec. 144, to 
suspend and finally vacate the seats of members of the 
House of Commons who shall become bankrupts, and who 
shall not pay their debts in full within a limited time, 
might be read. The same having been read; it was or- 
dered, that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant to the clerk 
of the Crown, to make out a new Writ for the electing of 
a burgess to serve in this present parliament for the borough 
of Leominster, in the room of Rowland Stephenson, esq., 
whose seat has become vaeant pursuant to the provisions of 
the said act. 

New writs were ordered for WATERFORD County in the 
room of Henry Villiers Stuart, esq., Chiltern Hundreds: 
for HARwIcH, in the room of right hon. John Charles 
Herries, President of the Board of Trade: for West-Loox, 
in the room of Charles Buller, esq., Chiltern Hundreds: 
for Mgaru, in the room of Earl of Bective, now marquis 
of Headfort. 

Mr. DAVENPORT gave notice that on the 16th inst. he 
should renew his motion relative to the state of the coun- 
try, if forty members were present. 





Ciercy, CuurcHES, AnD CuaPeELs.] 
Mr. Hume (in continuation of returns or- 
dered last session) moved an Address for 
** Copies or Abstracts of the Returns made 
to his Majesty in council by each bishop in 
England and Wales on 25th March 1827 
or 1828, as directed by the twenty-third 
section of 57 Geo. 3, c. 99:—Return of 
the number of parish churches and chapels, 
and chapels of ease, of the church of Eng- 
Jand, in each parish, and the total in Eng- 
land and Wales:—Abstract of the num- 
ber of resident and licensed curates in 
England and Wales, with the amount of 
the salaries of curacies, according to the 
diocesan returns for the years 1827 and 
1828 :—Of the number of places of wor- 
ship, not of the church of England, in each 
parish ; distinguishing, as far as possible, 
of what sect or persuasion, and the total 
number of each sect in England and 
Wales.” 

Mr. William Smith said, there was no 
proper officer to whom an order for such a 
return could be directed. Ifthe returns 
could be had without expense to private 
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parties, he thought it highly desirable that 
they should be obtained ; but he confessed 
he did not exactly see how they could 
be got at. 

Mr. Hume saw no such difficulty. 
Every bishop was aware of the number in 
his own diocese ; and, no doubt, the Home 
Secretary would know to whom to send 
the order so as to ensure obedience to it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it might be per- 
fectly practicable to supply part of the in- 
formation which the honourable member 
sought; but as to the number of persons 
attending, he really did not see whose busi- 
ness it could be to make returns upon that 
subject; certainly there were no official 
means of arriving at the information. As 
far as the motion could be, it should be 
complied with.— Motion agreed to. 


EccrestasticaL Courts.] Mr. Pro- 
theroe (in continuation of orders for 
accounts presented last session) moved 
addresses for returns from all Courts, and 
other authorities in England and Wales, 
empowered to grant probate of wills and 
letters of administration, stating the date 
of the earliest wills in their respective re- 
gistries, the period at which there com- 
mences a regular series of original wills 
and recorded copies of administration, 
bonds and inventories of act, books of 
probates and administrations, and of in- 
dexes to the said records :—Together with 
a statement of any occasional chasms, that 
may occur in, and an accurate detail of the 
state and condition of, the said records :— 
Of the number of wills proved, and letters 
of administration granted, in the several 
jurisdictions respectively so empowered, 
in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828; and 
in cases where no wills have been proved, 
nor letters of administration granted, in 
any jurisdiction within the aforementioned 
period, the date of the last will proved, or 
letters of administration granted, to be 
stated :—Of the amount of fees, profits and 
emoluments of every description, which 
have been received by the judge, record- 
keeper, auditor of accounts, all deputies 
and assistant clerks, and all other persons 
in the Ecclesiastical and Manorial Courts 
in England (except the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury), from 1825 to 1828, both 
inclusive :-—And of the fees, profits, and 
emoluments of the registrars, deputy re- 
gistrars, and proctors, on taking out pro- 
bates and administrations, in the Eccle- 
siastical and Manorial Courts in England 
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(except the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury); stating the different charges and 
fees in detail—He observed that the 
greater part of the returns he had reason 
to believe were in a state of forwardness, 
so that they might soon be presented.— 
Motion agreed to. 


Appnress on THE KinG’s SPeEcH.]— 
The Speaker then read a copy of the 
Lords Commissioners Speech. 

The Earl of Darlington rose to move an 
Address, Having just heard, in common 
with the other members of this honourable 
House, his Majesty’s most gracious Speech, 
it becomes my duty to move an Address 
thereon, and to advert to the topics which 
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into execution bythe government [hear, 
hear]. Though it has seldom been my 
lot to mark the proceedings of this House 
by other than a silent vote, considering 
that every topic of interest was taken up 
by persons better qualified to do them and 
the country justice than I was, still I have 
to assure you, Sir, that I was not a mere 
passive spectator, but that I paid a due re- 
gard to the progress of events, and to the 
circumstances which peculiarly marked the 
character of this House. I saw a change 
gradually approaching. I felt that the 
| course of events brought with it increased 
| moderation and liberality; and I looked 
| forward to the day when I might see 
} accomplished that which I now see,— 





that Speech embraces. Before, however, [| namely, the time when government would 
enter on these topics in detail, and in the be entitled to demand the support of an 
order in which they are presented to me, ' independent member of parliament, and 
I will, as concisely as I can, explain the | when it would be no reflection on his prin- 
reason which has urged me to undertake | ciples to extend that go I say, Sir, 
that duty, and to place me in a situation | that day has arrived when we are en- 
as novel to myself as it may be deemed | titled to declare that the government of 
peculiar by many who now hear me, inas- | the country is one worthy of the confidence 
much as I appear, after being a member of the Sovereign and of the affections 


of the House for seventeen years, this of the people. [hear, hear]—1 repeat, 


night, for the first time, at this side of it, Sir, that the administration is one in 
and during that period having taken very | which every true friend of the country 
little share in the debates. [Spoke from may rejoice; and when I look at its 
behind the ministerial bench.| I feel it constitution, I find my hopes are esta- 
due to my character as an individual, and | blished on just and reasonable grounds ; 
to the responsibility which I undertook as |—when I see at its head a man who, 
a member of parliament, to give my rea- | like the noble duke, is as distinguished 
sons for undertaking a task which might for judgment and decision in the cabinet 
be so much better performed in other | as he was for skill and triumph in the field 
hands; and I am certain I shall meet the ) —when I look on the bench below me and 
indulgence of the House, asI have hitherto | see my right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
but seldom trespassed on its notice since | State for the Home Department (Mr. Peel), 


I entered parliament. After the com- 
mencement of the war, and after the coun- 
try had been distracted by two parties called 
Whig and Tory ; when I found that the one 
was urging on the war with as much vio- 
lence as the other used in trying to repress 
and end it, and having been educated with 
a regard for liberal principles, and consi- 
dering that those principles were best illus- 
trated by the conduct of the Whigs, I 
joined that side of the House. I found, 
however, that the progress of time made 
great changes both in men and measures ; 
and many of the topics which had been 
urged without notice by the Opposition 
were at last treated with attention by the 
Ministerial benches, and that many of the 
measures for which the Whigs had long 
contended began to be adopted by the 
other side of the House, and were carried 


| and consider all the public services he has 
rendered, and the measures which he 
brought forward in the course of last 
session for the good of the country— 
when I look at these men and at their 
colleagues—when I see how honourably 
and efficiently the cabinet is on every 
side composed, I say, Sir, that I have 
reason to indulge a confidence ; and I say, 
considering all the circumstances of the 
country, in a time of distress like the pre- 
sent, I am justified in what I do, and that 
it is every man’s duty to rally round the 
Throne and give to such a government 
the warmest aid and support. [hear] I 
now lqok upon the distinction of Whig 
and Tory as empty names, and, equally 
dreading the violence of both, 1 can with 
difficulty say which party I would wish to 
see predominant.—The government of the 
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present day have shown that, in effect, 
the sounds of Whig and Tory are synony- 
mous; and we see in them an administra- 
tion without a party, or rather a Tory 
administration acting upon Whig princi- 
ples. [loud cheers and some langhter] It 
is true that there are still many honour- 
able gentlemen attached to the minute 
distinctions which are all that are left of 
the mighty differences which once marked 
the state of party in this House; and far 
be it from me to find fault with those who 
conscientiously retain those feelings. 
For myself, I declare that I now act on 
the same principles which always governed 
my parliamentary conduct; and, though 
I have hitherto confined myself almost to 
a silent vote, I solemnly declare I never 
had any other object in view than that of 
the general good of the country [hear]— 
and I feel myself entitled to support a 
government acting on that opinion, no 
matter of what set of men it may 
be composed, convinced that the coun- 
try is to be served by measures not by 
men. [cheers]—-It is, therefore, unne- 
cessary for me to say that I have not 
been induced to come forward by any 
attraction which prevailed in a particular 
cabinet, but I support the administration 
in which I find a coincidence with those 
sentiments on which I have hitherto acted, 
and because I confide in it, and in a prime 
minister, who combines promptitude, judg- 
ment, and decision equal, if not superior, 
to any other who has ever been intrusted 
with power in this kingdom. [hear]—Hav- 
ing now made to the House a preliminary 
statement, which I consider equally due 
to it and to myself, I will shortly touch on 
the different topics which are submitted 
tous in the Speech, and which will be 
embraced in the Address. His Majesty 
begins by justly expressing his satisfaction 
that the war between Russia and the 
Porte has been brought to a conclusion, 
and then proceeds to announce that a 
plan has been agreed upon for the final 
settlement of the affairs of Greece. What 
this plan may be I shall not, at present, 
inquire—because I am of opinion that it 
would be not only impolitic but unneces- 
sary to press for a disclosure of what has 
been promised at an early period. I shall, 
therefore, go no farther than to hope that 
the House will join with me in congratu- 
lating his Majesty and the country on the 
termination of hostilities between Russia 
and the Porte. The House will more 
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readily join in this congratulation when they 
recollect how very difficult it is to extin- 
guish the flame of war when it is once 
lighted, as well as the impossibility there 
is of being enabled to ascertain how far 
war may extend. I am extremely sorry 
that it has not been in his Majesty’s power 
to give us information of a similar kind 
with respect to Portugal, for it would 
appear as if all hope of reconciliation 
between Don Pedro and Don Miguel were 
at an end. I must, at the same time, 
express my entire approvalof the line of 
conduct which has been pursued by his 
Majesty’s government, and in this I trust 
the House will unanimously join; for if 
this country were to have asserted the 
right of Donna Maria, we should have 
run the risk of embroiling ourselves in 
war and with foreign countries—a risk 
which, under all the circumstances, would 
have been by no means justifiable on our 
parts. Weare, no doubt, bound to main- 
tain our ancient alliance with the kingdom 
of Portugal, yet we cannot be by any 
means bound to support any one or other 
of the parties contending for its Crown, 
nor can it be in any manner incumbent 
upon us so to act- With regard to our 
diplomatic relations, I must observe that 
our commercial connections with Portugal 
are so very numerous and important, great 
injury must necessarily arise from their 
being suspended ; and, therefore, this is a 
subject which calls imperatively, for im- 
inediate consideration. [hear] The next 
topic to which his Majesty points our 
attention is that of economy and retrench- 
ment which his Majesty informs us will 
be put into execution, and a considerable 
reduction effected in the public expenditure, 
withoutimpairing the efficiencyof our naval 
or military establishments. This, I think, is 
as much as the most rigid economist can 
require or desire. The deficiency in the 
revenue is no doubt much to be lamented, 
yet I have every hope that it will not be 
near so great as was apprehended by 
some, and I cannot help feeling secure that 
the country will be able still to support 
efficient establishments; and at the same 
time to maintain the public credit, which 
it is the duty of the government to support 
inviolate. [hear] The next portion of the 
Speech acquaints us with the attention 
that has been bestowed upon the reforms 
in our Courts of Law, with regard to 
which his Majesty says, that “he has 
directed that measures shall be submitted 
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for your deliberation, of which some are 
calculated, in the opinion of his Majesty, 
to facilitate and expedite the course of 
justice in different parts of the United 
Kingdom; and others appear to be 
necessary preliminaries to a revision of 
the practice and proceedings of the 
Superior Courts.” There can be but one 
opinion on this head; it is a subject on 
which I cannot be supposed to be well 
informed, and I shall content myself with 
saying that, whatever alterations have 
been made, and whatever improvements 
have been introduced into our different 
institutions, for them the thanks of the 
country are eminently due to the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department. 
The Speech then proceeds to another fact, 
to which I shall very shortly refer— 
namely, that the exports of British pro- 
duce and manufactures were greater in the 
year 1829 than at any former period. 
This proves the advantage of a system of 
free trade, and is a subject gratifying to 
have brought before our eyes when dis- 
tress is visible in the country. That great 
distress prevails I candidly admit and 
amongst all classes [hearJ]—and for it 
various causes may be assigned, and 
various opinions are entertained with 
respect to its origin; but whatever these 
may be, | fear they are beyond our power, 
and out of our control. However, it is a 
happiness to know that the country retains 
within herself the power of relief, and 
always will have it, from that energy 
which has reudered her remarkable above 
all the nations of the world. Temporary 
distress will recur in commercial countries, 
but time will relieve it; and I am the 
more inclined to this opinion with respect 
to England, since she has all the power 
of producing wealth—her ships, her ware- 
houses, her superior machinery, still in 
her possession; and her general resources 
continue as great and unimpaired asever, I 
see no cause for despondency. The greater 
part of our present distress has arisen, in 
my opinion, from the mischief of over- 
trading, which induced a_ production 
greater than the greatest possible demand. 
This, and an increased population in the 
manufacturing districts, combined with 
the use of machinery, are in my mind 
sufficient to cause a distress greater even 
than that which prevails at present. [hea7'] 
—Although the improvement in our 


export trade has been so great, still, with 
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be regretted that there exists a great stag- 
nation; the agricultural interest is also 
distressed, and this may be one of the 
causes, if not the chief one, of that stag- 
nation. For as long as the price of 
agricultural produce is low, the farmers, 
our greatest and best consumers, will not 
be able to purchase from the manufac- 
turers. They have no interests that militate 
the one against the other; and I will 
always maintain that the interests and 
the prosperity of agriculture and manu- 
factures coincide and depend upon one 
another.—I have now touched upon all 
the topics in the Speech from the Throne, 
and upon some, probably, at too great 
length; but iff have committed any mistake, 
or been guilty of any omission, the House 
will, I trust, accept my inexperience as 
an apology; and if, in the course of my 
observations, any unguarded expression 
may have dropped from me, they will, I 
hope, attribute it to the same cause [hear] 
—I hope I shall enjoy the good fortune 
of having the House unanimous in sup- 
port of the Address which I shall now 
have the honour to propose.—The noble 
lord then moved that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty :— 

“To return to his Majesty our humble 
thanks for the gracious Speech which his 
Majesty has directed to be delivered by 
the Lords Commissioners .—To assure his 
Majesty, that we have heard with high 
gratification that his Majesty receives from 
all Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their desire to maintain and cultivate 
the most friendly relations with this 
Country ; and that we participate in the 
satisfaction expressed by his Majesty, that 
the war between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte has been brought to a conclusion. 

“To thank his Majesty for acquainting 
us that his efforts to accomplish the main 
objects of the Treaty of the 6th July 1827 
have been unremitted; and to express to 
his Majesty our acknowledgments for the 
assurance that his Majesty, having re- 
cently concerted with his Allies measures 
for the pacification and final settlement of 
Greece, trusts that he shall be enabled, at 
an early period, to communicate to us the 
particulars of this arrangement, with such 
information as may explain the course 
which his Majesty has pursued throughout 
the progress of these important transac- 
tions. 

“To assure his Majesty that we concur 





regard to our home consumption, it is to 





with his Majesty in lamenting that he is 
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unable to announce to us the prospect of 
a reconciliation between the Princes of 
the House of Braganza, and to thank his 
Majesty for the intimation that, although 
his Majesty has not yet deemed it expe- 
dient to re-establish upon their ancient 
footing his Majesty’s diplomatic relations 
with the Kingdom of Portugal, the numer- 
ous embarrassments arising from the con- 
tinued interruption of these relations 
increase his Majesty’s desire to effect the 
termination of so serious an evil. 

“ To return our acknowledgments to his 
Majesty for having directed the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before us, 
and for the assurance that they have been 
framed with every attention to economy, 
and to express to his Majesty our high 
gratification at learning that his Majesty 
has been enabled to make a considerable 
reduction in the amount of the Public 
Expenditure, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of our Naval or Military Establish- 
ments. 

“To assure his Majesty, that we derive 
sincere satisfaction from the information 
that, although the National Income during 
the last year has not attained the full 
amount at which it had been estimated, 
the diminution is not such as to cause any 
doubt as to the future prosperity of the 
Revenue. 

“To acknowledge his Majesty’s good- 
ness in having of late earnestly directed 
his attention to various important consi- 
derations connected with improvements in 
the general administration of the Law, 
and in having commanded that measures 
shall be submitted for our deliberation, of 
which some are calculated, in the opinions 
of his Majesty, to facilitate and expedite 
the course of justice in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and others appear to 
be necessary preliminaries to a revision of 
the practice and proceedings of the 
Superior Courts; and to assure his Ma- 
jesty that we will justify the confidence 
which his Majesty is pleased to repose in 
us, by giving our best attention and as- 
sistance to subjects of such deep and last- 
ing interest to the well-being of his people. 

“To express to his Majesty our satis- 
faction at learning that the Export in the 
last year of British Produce and Manufac- 
tures has exceeded that of any former 
year—and our sincere participation in the 
concern felt by his Majesty, that, notwith- 
standing this indication of active com- 
merce, distress should prevail among the 
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agricultural and manufacturing classes in 
some parts of the United Kingdom. 

“Cordially to acknowledge his Ma- 
jesty’s goodness in assuring us that it 
would be most gratifying to the paternal 
feelings of his Majesty to be enabled to 
propose for our consideration measures 
calculated to remove the difficulties of any 
portion of his subjects, and at the same 
time compatible with the general and per- 
manent interests of his People; and, 
humbly participating with his Majesty in 
a deep solicitude for those interests, to 
express our concurrence in the necessity 
of acting with extreme caution in reference 
to this important subject. 

“‘ To assure his Majesty that we will not 
fail to assign due weight to the effect of 
unfavourable seasons, and to the operation 
of other causes which are beyond the reach 
of Legislative control or remedy. 

“That we are deeply sensible of the 
paramount importance of maintaining in- 
violate the Public Credit, and of thus 
upholding the high character and the per- 
manent welfare of the Country.” 


Mr. Ward.—I rise for the purpose of 
seconding the motion of the noble lord. 
Recollecting that many of the ablest and 
best men whom this country ever claimed 
as her sons have stood upon the spot 
which I now occupy for the purpose of 
recommending by their eloquence the va- 
rious motions foraddresses from time to time 
proposed, I must say, in my own excuse, 
that it is the partiality of others, and not 
any presumption of mine, that has selected 
me for this task. [hear]—Although those 
who preceded me well discharged their 
trust, yet I cannot admit that any one 
amongst them was ever animated by a 
warmer desire faithfully to discharge his 
duty than Iam; nor am I deterred from 
coming forward because the period at 
which the part has been allotted to me is 
one of difficulty and distress. [hear, hear] 
This ought rather to stimulate every hon. 
member to greater exertions; and the peo- 
ple should feel and know that their re- 
presentatives were at their posts, and were 
determined to do all in their power for the 
country’s relief. Weare required to make a 
suitable acknowledgment for the gracious 
Speech on our assembling; and, with the 
permission of the House, I will consider 
some of the topics which that Speech 
has brought under our consideration. The 
first amongst these is peace. This is the 
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fifteenth year during which that blessing 
has been continued to us ; but I fear that 
there are so many gentlemen who recollect 
the high prices and great profits attendant 
upon the war, that there are many persons 
who are not fully convinced of the value of 
that unrivalled blessing—peace. But, 
notwithstanding this, it is my warm hope, 
and I will express my strongest wish, that 
the noble duke now at the head of the 
administration will maintain to the longest 
moment in his power that peace. [hear, 
hear] There was atime when a military 
chief could issue from his camp a decla- 
ration that the House of Braganza had 
ceased to reign, or that a northern power 
was no longer to exist. He possessed the 
power to enforce his will, and he disre- 
garded the ties, and set at nought the 
rights, of nations. We now, however, live 
in happier times; and it is pleasing to 
know that even those countries lately 
visited by military aggression still possess 
their independence. I am confident that 
all who were on the Finance Committee 
are quite convinced that the government 
are anxious to fix the expenditure for the 
services of the country on the lowest pos- 
sible scale; and it is agreeable to know 
this at a time when there is a falling-off in 
the revenue. I lament that, with respect 
to our debt, there has not been a greater 
reduction, for to that reduction, of iv- 
terest or otherwise, must the people mainly 
look for a diminution of their burthens. 
[hear, hear]—It is lamentable that those 
who were once our enemies, and who may 
be so again (though I sincerely hope not 
for a long time to come,) that France and 
America should have in this respect 
gone so far before us. The Sinking-fund 
of France is larger than that in this coun- 
try, although their debt is not more than 
one-fourth of ours. America will have no 
debt in 1834; and if no exertions are 
made to reduce our debt, I fear we may 
be overtaken by a war when it may be 
most inconvenient for us to be engaged in 
one. [hear] The government must look 
boldly and resolutely at our situation to 
avert such an evil. The present is, how- 
ever, a period favourable for this purpose, 
and I have hopes that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer will not allow it to pass 
without some measure for the reduction of 
the interest on our nationaldebt. Nearly 


& century ago a predecessor of mine, sir 
John Barnard, pressed the chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day to do the re- 
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verse of what I now ask, in order that the 
rate of interest on private transactions 
might be increased; but now it is differ- 
ent, as the government pays more than is 


required in private concerns. The next 
subject to which I shall allude is the dis- 
tress that weighs upon our agricultural 
and manufacturing classes. I hope J am 
the last man who would seek to under- 
value the real state of affairs, and I believe 
that distress of an extraordinary character 
does really exist. [hear] It is not for us to 
content ourselves with the mere statement 
of the fact, but it is our duty to see whe- 
ther a remedy can be found. [loud cheers] 
—If we cannot find any remedies of real 
utility, let us not attempt to delude the 
people by holding out to their imagination 
projects which are impracticable. One 
remedy proposed for agricultural distress 
—namely, the repeal of the malt duty— 
would, no doubt, be good for the pro- 
ducers of barley, but it would be of no 
service to those engaged in other pursuits. 
The distress is, 1 know, attributed by 
many to the change in the currency. 
Many there are who overlook the dif- 
ference between the change in the currency 
generally, and the change produced b 

parliamentary enactments. In 1819 a 
great change was effected ; it was neces- 
sary that the country should have some 
standard of value, and in effecting that 
object the parliament was, in my opinion, 
fully justified; if they did go a step too far, 
still every allowance ought to be made 
for those who had brought forward and 
supported the measure. I had my own 
share in it, and I am ready to bear my 
part of the responsibility. In addition, it 
should be recollected that there was at 
that time a great falling-off in the pro- 
duce of the mines. Austria had also 
made a change in her currency, so like- 
wise did Russia: and another great mis- 
chief,@n the eyes of those who wish the 
currency put upon the old footing, is to 
be charged to the philanthropy of this 
honourable House ; for, in consequence of 
the vast numbers of forgeries, and the 
penalties inflicted upon the offenders, the 
one and two pound notes were with- 
drawn. More gold then became requisite. 
With respect to the distress of the agri- 
cultural interests, [ am of opinion that it 
is chiefly and principally attributable not 
to the change in the currency, but to two 
successive bad harvests. Probably there 
were a million quarters of corn deficient in 
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each of the two last years, at least im- 
portations to that extent were requisite. 
Agricultural distress, too, differs from 
commercial or any other that may prevail 
in a nation, because in agricultural loss it 
is not simply the impairing of property, 
but its totaldestruction. Although, then, 
I admit the existence of distress, yet there 
is no one more sure than I am that it will 
be relieved by natural causes. The elas- 
ticity of our resources has been so often 
proved, that there is no reason to despair 
now more than when we came out trium- 
phant from contests in which Europe was 
leagued against us. If these views are 
erroneous, I must expect the chastening 
hand of correction; if not, [hope the House 
will be unanimous in voting the Address 
which I have the honour to support. 
[cheers] 

The Speaker then read the Motion for 
an Address. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull.—If, Sir, on the 
present occasion, I could permit myself to 
be influenced by personal considerations, 
I should willingly have adopted the course 
pursued by me for several years, and suffer 
the Address to pass without observation. 
In applying myself to the subject it must 
be obvious, and I confess it, that I labour 
under extreme difficulty. It is a.very short 
time since I have been informed of the 
topics it embraces, and therefore my diffi- 
culty becomes the greater still, either 
in the application of my argument, or in 
the preparation of an amendment. It is 
true I might have taken the course once 
recommended by an hon. member in this 
House; I might move the adjournment of 
the debate until to-morrow, so as to have 
time to form such an Address as I could 
more willingly offer to your consideration. 


[ Fes. 4.] 





But I do not think that such a course 
would be in accordance with the wish or 
the usage of the House, and I shall not | 
adopt it. I shall follow the Speech as well | 
as I can, and make such observations as | 
suggest themselves. But, before I move 
the amendment with which I mean to con- 
clude, I must make one or two observations 
upon what has fallen from the noble lord 
and the hon. member opposite, the mover 
and seconder of the Address. If the noble 


Lord has found it necessary to apologize 
for the part he has taken, I have no fault 
to find with him ; but, if an apology were 
necessary, he has made it in the best way 
possible, and I leave the government the 
benefit of the explanation. 





I will also say 
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at once, that, if the Address were at all in 
unison with the sentiments uttered by the 
hon. members, very little difference of 
Opinion could exist between us. The 
noble lord has said that the distress is 
general, and the hon. gentleman has de- 
cribed it as of an extraordinary character. 
But does the Speech say this? Does even 
the Address contain a syllable of this? 
No, they only state that it exists in some 
places; where then is there an expression 
of this extraordinary character and this 
generality ? With respect to the different 
topics of the Address, it commences by 
announcing that the war between Russia 
and Turkey is concluded, and calls upon 
us to congratulate his Majesty on the 
event. I am ready to do so, and the 
more ready because the Speech says not a 
word as to the mode or the manner in 
which that conclusion was effected. The 
next point is the pacification of Greece. 
On that I shall say nothing more than 
that I entertain hopes similar to those of 
the hon. gentleman opposite, that every 
thing has been done for the best interests 
of the country, and if the settlement be 
attended with a lessening of expense to the 
country, I shall most heartily rejoice. 1 
lament the situation in which we are placed 
as respects Portugal; and why Don Mi- 
guel, who is in possession of the throne, 
has not been acknowledged as he ought to 
be, and as he will be, appears most inex- 
plicable. I know that observations have 
been made in this House against the policy 
of doing so, but that Don Miguel will be 
acknowledged I have not the slightest 
doubt. The next topic is, that the esti- 
mates will be prepared with the strictest 
view to economy, and I am very willing to 
believe this. Then follows the point re- 
lative to the reform of our courts of law; 
and in all that has been said on this 
subject I fully agree. 1 am not presump- 
tuous enough to suppose that I could 
render any service, but on this subject 
shall dismiss every partial and every poli- 
tical consideration, and support improve- 
ment in this as in every other great 
question, let the man who proposes it be 
who he may. No matter into whose hands 
the power may fall, only let them ad- 
minister matters faithfully, honourably, 
and economically, and the government 
shall have my support. The next point, 
and one which has been dwelt upon, is the 
great increase in our exports, but I should 
have much wished to hear that this was a 
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good index of our prosperity. May not 
this increase have arisen from what has 
been complained of—namely, overtrading ? 
I only wish that it would enable the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to come down, and 
take off part of our burthens ; then, indeed, 
I could believe it was beneficial. The 
next topic is that of the distress, and upon 
this point I shall examine the Speech, 
which I have a right to assume to be the 
Speech of the ministers, and for which 
they must be responsible. 

Mr. Ward.—No, no. 

Sir E. Knatchbull.—Do I hear my hon. 
friend aright? Does my hon. friend mean 
to controvert a point which has been 
settled for now more than a century past, 
that his Majesty’s Speech should be con- 
sidered as that of his ministers? 

Mr. Ward.—I had no such intention: 
I misunderstood my hon. friend. I sup- 
posed that my hon. friend intended to 
consider my speech as that of ministers. 
Now ministers were not at all responsible 
for what I may have said. [a laugh] 

Sir £. Knatchbull.—All I say, and all I 
want the attention of the House to, is the 
simple fact, that the Speech says, in plain 
terms, that distress exists in “some” 
places. If I were in want of any expla- 
nation I need only refer to the speeches of 
the mover and seconder of the Address. 
They say that the distress is general and 
extraordinary. That is the sole point of 
difference; and since I heard the Speech 
I have marvelled how such language could 
have found its way into the Speech, or 
how they could make statements so very 
different from the Address proposed. If 
ministers said, they would do every thing 
that wisdom and sagacity and energy 
could suggest for the relief of the people, 
then I should agree with them; it would 
have been unnecessary for me to propose 
any amendment. If fam asked what evi- 
dence have I that distress exists, I will 
say that I see it and feel it in my own part 
of the country; and if I am asked for 
more, I will put the question to every hon. 
member in the House, and he will say the 
same of the district which he represents. I 
know that thedistress is not sogreat insome 
places as in others, but the question is—is it 
not universal? We are asked on this impor- 
tant day—perhaps the most important we 
have ever witnessed—to approach his Ma- 

jesty with a declaration containing some- 
thing very like falsehood [hear]. I will not 
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that I can think the mover or seconder in- 
fluenced by any motive or feeling of sucha 


description. But I ask—is the distress 
general or not? I appeal again to every 
authority, and I implore gentlemen to 
consider the vote they are asked to come 
to this night. Ishall avoid, on the present 
occasion, saying anything as to the remedy, 
I shall not say a word upon the Malt Tax, 
because I know a difference of opinion 
exists; nor shall I allude to the currency 
for the same reason; they will be discussed 
hereafter. I shall state my opinion 
honestly, and all 1 ask is, that the House 
will respect and express the simple, naked 
truth [hear]—That which is wrong I 
am ready to correct, but I am cautious 
lest, in endeavouring to amend, I may 
suddenly and unwillingly find myself 
linked to those whose object is, to pull 
down and destroy. 1 must apologize 
for the length of time I have occupied, 
and beg leave to propose an amendment 
to be made to the question, by inserting, 
after the words “ any former year” the 
words, ‘* But that we lament the existence 
of that distress which his Majesty informs 
us prevails in some places :—We are, how- 
ever, in the faithful discharge of our duty, 
constrained to, declare to his Majesty our 
opinion that this distress is not confined, 
as his Majesty has been advised, to some 
| particular places, but that it is general 
| among all the productive interests of the 
country, which are severely suffering from 
its pressure :—We beg to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that we will adopt the caution his 
Majesty has recommended, in the consi- 
deration of such measures as may be 
proposed to us, and that our earnest 
endeavours shall be directed to relieve the 
country from its present difficulties.” 

The Marquis of Blandford seconded the 
amendment. He would not detain the 
House long; and he thought it would be 
well if hon. Members in their speeches 
bore in mind what Jefferson* said of 
Washington and Franklin, namely, that 
they never spoke longer at a time than 
ten minutes, and yet by their counsels 








* « T served with General Washington in the 
Legislature of Virginia, before the Revolution, 
and during it with Dr. Franklin in Congress. 
I never heard either of them speak ¢en minutes 
at a time, nor to any but main points, which 
was to decide the question. They laid their 


shoulders to the great point, knowing that the 
little ones would follow of themselves.”—Jeffer- 





for a moment suppose, or have it imagined, 





son’s Memoirs and Correspondence, vol. i., p. 50. 
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they greatly benefitted their country. He 
seized this early opportunity of declaring 
in his place, as one of the representatives 
of the people, his firm conviction that the 
circumstances of the country were such 
that it was impossible to return to a sound 
and healthy state, until such a diminution 
of taxes should take place as would enable 
the productive industry of the country to 
contend with low prices. Most decided, 
effective, and immediate measures must be 
resorted to. No petty half measures would 
restore the country to its former state of 
existence; no palliatives would now restore 
us- -he would not say to a state of prospe- 
rity, but—to a state of healthful existence; 
the most vigorous measures were neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this great 
purpose. It could not be done by the 
present House of Commons, in which the 
people had little confidence, and for which 
they were beginning to entertain less re- 
spect. The seeds of dissatisfaction, dis- 
content, and disgust, had been sown ; and 
it would be in vain to attempt to check 
their growth otherwise than by the speedy 
and temperate application of the first and 
genuine principles of the Constitution. 
He seconded the motion of his hon. friend 
the member for Kent; and after his amend- 
ment should have been disposed of, he had 
one of his own to propose. [hear and a 
laugh] 

Sir John Brydges.—He did not rise to 
detain the House by discussing in detail 
the various topics that had been intro- 
duced into the speech of the noble Lord 
who moved the Address, and of the hon. 
member who seconded it. He concurred 
in what had fallen from them, and he 
approved of the Address. At that time, 
however, he held it to be insufficient to 
concur in silence. The parliament was 
now assembled at a crisis when unex- 
ampled distress pervaded every interest of 
the country, whether it was agricultural, 
commercial, or trading, and every nerve 
must be strained to alleviate it. However 
insignificant his powers might be, his con- 
stituents had intrusted him with a seat in 
the great council of the nation, to uphold 
their rights, and to maintain the dearest 
interests of the country; and by the bles- 
sing of God he would do his best not to 
disappoint them. If this trust had not 
been confided to him, it would have been 
conferred on some one else, more able, 
perhaps, but, he was confident, not more 
willing, to do his duty by them, He 
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should not do so, if he did not take that 
opportunity, with great deference, to en- 
deavour to impress, however feebly, upon 
the assembly, the imperative necessity 
that at that moment existed for every 
man to do his duty—to employ his talents 
and his time, in conjunction with his 
fellow-representatives, to rescue the coun- 
try from the perils that surrounded it—to 
sink every selfish consideration, and unit- 
edly to put their shoulders to the wheel— 
to lay aside all party feeling, and to know 
no other interest than the public good. 
The country called upon them, and looked 
up to them for relief. Great as were our 
difficulties, appalling as was our debt, let 
it not be said we cannot overcome them. 
He pitied the pusillanimity that prompted 
such a feeling; it was dastardly. ‘True 
to itself and united, what could not Eng- 
land accomplish? If we did our duty by 
our constituents, they would do theirs by 
us. They had already done so, and were 
prepared to do so again, provided they 
saw that their representatives were in ear- 
nest to save their country. In a word, 
therefore, let them, in the present Ses- 
sion, be faithfully responsive to the urgent 
calls of a high-minded, high-principled, 
and generous people, who anxiously look- 
ed up to them to relieve their distress; — 
to them, whose efforts, he was sure, would 
be sanctioned, encouraged, and promoted 
by those ministers, to whose guidance his 
Majesty had committed the reins of go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Western, was most astonished at 
that part of the Speech which described. 
the distress to exist in some parts of the 
country only, and to be, in fact, merely 
partial and temporary. The noble duke 
and his Majesty’s ministers must be very 
much misinformed with respect to the 
state of the country, and totally ignorant 
of the fact, that the people of every part 
of the country were placed in a condition 
such as they had never known before. 
The whole of thejproductive classes of the 
community, labourers as well as manufac- 
turers, were now enduring a state of 
severe suffering and misery such as they 
had never experienced before, at any period 
of our history. It had been said the dis- 
tress was partial and temporary. He de- 
nied that it could be calledso. The people 
were engaged in a continuity of struggles, 
which they had supported with firmness 
for the last fourteen years; but their 
strength was now nearly exhausted, and 
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their patience began to desert them. He 
would ask, if there was a member in the 
House who could deny the existence of 
this distress? And how, he would ask 
further, had it been produced? Why, by 
a succession of the most mischievous mea- 
sures that ever were devised for the de- 
struction of a nation. Notwithstanding 
the waste and extravagance of an impo- 
litic war, to which he had during the 
whole of his life been opposed, the coun- 
try was left at its close in a state of unex- 
ampled power and prosperity, and able to 
discharge its obligations, and with a peo- 
ple contented and flourishing. From that 
moment, however, the government had, 
by a system of the most vicious inter- 
ference, destroyed the sources of their 
advantages, and had adopted measures 
which operated to double the taxes and all 
obligations. Against the evils created by 
this interference they had struggled on; 
but, he repeated, they were now ex- 
hausted, and unless a change of measures 
took place, they must look forward to one 
of the most terrible and frightful convul- 
sions this country had ever sustained. 
The eyes of every class of the community 
were fixed on the government; and yet 
his majesty’s ministers, with an indiffer- 
ence or an ignorance which was scarcely 
credible, had placed their distresses, as it 
were, in a parenthesis; [laugh and hear, 
hear] and passed them over with a 
levity which was disgusting, and which, 
he was sure, must prove galling to the 
feelings of the sufferers. He was willing 
tosupport the Amendment—not because it 
came up to his views, for, in his opinion, 
it but very feebly expressed the sentiments 
which ought to animate that House on 
such a subject—but he was willing to 
matk, in any manner, his disapprobation of, 
and dissent from, the terms of the Speech. 
If he were to frame an Address, it should 
be to pledge the House to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the causes of 
the distress; [hear, hear, hear] and to 
endeavour to ascertain how it was that a 
people, possessed of, as a noble mover of 
the Address had observed, all the ele- 
ments of power, should, in the course of a 
few years have become so wretched, crip- 
pled, and exhausted. They still had the 
power, they still possessed the means of 
regeneration ; they had spirit, energy, en- 
terprise, every thing which could conduce 
to prosperity, were it not for heavy tax- 
ation, and that surreptitious enhancement 
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of the currency which pressed on the 
industrious classes, and wrung from the 
sweat of the brows more than twice the 
amount which they had formerly been 
compelled to pay. He begged the House, 
however, to recollect that the people were 
now exhausted; and, worse than all, that 
their feelings, from the severe pressure of 
distress, were undergoing a most danger- 
ous change. Their respect for authority 
was changing fast for contempt. No 
man could shut his eyes to the nature and 
effect of the expressions which were now 
heard from the body of the people. No 
man could listen to the exclamations of 
distress which were heard from every 
part of the country, without lamenting the 
kind of milk-and-water language in which 
his Majesty had been advised to advert to 
that distress; although the language of 
the amendment did not come up to his 
idea of the sentiments which ought to 
inspire the members of that House on 
such a subject, and which they ought to 
express, yet, for the reasons he had stated, 


t he was willing to give it his support. 


Mr. Protheroe said, he addressed the 
House, at that early stage of the debate, 
with unfeigned diffidence of his power to 
do justice to the subject. During the 
three sessions that he had enjoyed the 
honour to occupy a seat in the House, he 
had, on all occasions, preferred trusting 
to the language of others for the develop- 
ment of those measures, in the propriety 
of which he was willing to concur; but 
he thought the time was now arrived when 
the exertions of honesty and good inten- 
tion were more requisite than the display 
of the greatest oratorical powers, and with 
that impression he ventured most humbly 
to offer himself thus early to their notice. 
That House had long been the subject of 
attack from men of a certain class and 
holding particular opinions; but it was 
now obvious that the opinions respecting 
its integrity and capacity were not con- 
fined to these persons, but that attacks 
the most violent, and urged in language 
the most vehemert, were to be heard 
from quarters in which they had never 
before heard any thing but praise and ap- 
probation ; from quarters which had been 
in the habit of lauding, indiscriminately, 
every act of authority and power, no mat- 
ter in whose hands that power was re- 
posed. The hollow murmur of discontent 
now approached the House from all quar- 
ters; and none had so accurately describe 
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ed the dreadful state of the country as 
the hon. member for Essex (Mr. Western). 
But so remarkable were the changes of 
opinions, that it was not long since he 
had read in a periodical publication re- 
markable for its devotion to power, a 
series of attacks on the members of that 
House, in which they were declared not 
only destitute of wisdom, but of every de- 
gree of firmness, integrity, or intelligence 
which would be required for the conduct 
of public affairs. He did not, in advert- 
ing to the nature of this language, intend 
to advise his Majesty’s Attorney-general, 
whom he saw in his place, to prosecute the 
author or the editor of this publication, 
for using language calculated to bring the 
House and the government into contempt, 
but he wished to draw from it the conclu- 
sion, that the complaints against its con- 
stitution extended now to a very different 
class of society; that it had excited the 
attention and the condemnation of men 
who formerly regarded it with indifference 
or approbation, and that those who were 
interested in preserving the respect of the 
people should, by a timely and temperate 
reform, show their sense of the propriety 
of the remonstrances of those state physi- 
cians. [hear] Adverting to the language 
of the Address, he must express his con- 
viction that it was a deliberate insult to 
the people. Those who advised it might 
have ascertained, with the slightest in- 
quiry, if they were ignorant of the fact, 
that the distress was general, and he 
might add, universal ; and he was satisfied 
that the remedy for that distress was not 
to be obtained from the exertions of any 
party within or without the walls of the 
House. The sentiments he uttered did 
not proceed from the spirit of party. He 
did not think that the country looked for 
its advocates amongst men of party feel- 
ing. It desired rather the exertion of 
humble abilities, fairly and honestly di- 
rected, than the aid of brilliant taleuts, 
tainted by feelings of party or ambition. 
He had drawn up the outline of an Amend- 
ment, which he had intended to submit 
to their consideration. It stated, in plain 
language, the nature of the distress, and 
pointed out the course which, in his hum- 
ble opinion, ought to be adopted in the 
inquiries with respect tothe remedy. He 
was confident, indeed, that the Speech 
did not, under the present circumstances, 
realize the expectations of the people; 
and the noble lord, whose duty it was to 
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move the Address, must have felt himself 
as much crippled in his language, by its 
terms, as the dress in which custom re- 
quired he should appear on such occasions 
must constrain the natural movements of 
his body.* In his opinion, the Address 
ought to have alluded to the melan- 
choly fact, that the rent of the farmer 
was now paid solely out of his capital, 
and that trade of every kind, except that 
in money, was carried on without the 
slightest profit to the adventurer. He 
had taken leave to defend himself from 
the imputation of having been guilty of 
any act of taciturnity or uncourteousness 
in not communicating his intention to 
those members with whom he had been 
in the habit of acting during the time he 
occupied a seat in that House. The 
truth was, that there prevailed such a 
dissimilarity of opinions on all great poli- 
tical questions on that side of the House, 
that he scarcely knew to whom he should 
address himself. So many different par- 
ties were they divided into, that the House 
seemed to be more like a nursery of young 
statesmen than a collection of established 
politicians ; and it was a matter of serious 
question whether the greater portion of 
the members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House could be considered minis- 
terial men or oppositionists. Delicacy, 
therefore, with regard to some, and igno- 
rance with respect to the opinions of 
others, had forced him to rise thus early, 
and offer to the attention of the House an 
amendment, which, although it might be 
considered rather long, contained nothing 
but a plain statement of well-known facts, 
He could not move it, he was aware, till 
the amendment already proposed was dis- 
posed of; but perhaps the House would 
pardon him if he concluded his speech 
with reading it. [hear] The hon. mem- 
ber then read the following Amendment. 
‘That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to express to his Majesty 
the thanks of this House for his Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech ; and respectfully to 
inform his Majesty, that being assembled 
with the deepest impression of the extraor- 
dinary duties imposed on us by the unex- 
ampled difficulties and dangers of the 
country, we will direct our instant and 
earnest attention to those measures best 
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* The noble Lord was dressed in his mili- 
tary uniform ; the custom being usually observed 
for the appointed mover and seconder of the 
Address to appear in full court dresses, 
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calculated to maintain the dignity and 
stability of his Majesty’s Throne, and to 
restore this nation to its ancient prosperity 
and happiness. To assure his Majesty of 
our undiminished attachment to his sacred 
person, and of our grateful conviction of 
his paternal feelings for the sufferings of 
his subjects ; relying upon which, we con- 
sider it our first duty to lay before his 
Majesty a correct representation of the 
actual state of the country, and of all its 
leading interests, not concealing those 
wrongs and grievances which, with the 
assistance of a faithful parliament, his 
Majesty will delight to redress. 

‘““To represent to his Majesty, that the 
measures recommended by his ministers, 
and adopted by parliament, have failed to 
restore the country, or to mitigate the 
calamities under which it is sinking. 

“‘That the tendency of the present 
political, financial, and ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, is to accumulate, in few hands, 
enormous masses of property, leaving the 
middle classes struggling to support a pre- 
carious credit, and the lower, ina degrad- 
ing dependence for daily food. 

“That neither the landowner nor the 
farmer has been enriched by the Corn 
Laws, while the bread of the poor is made 
dear, and the labourer is stinted in his hire. 

‘¢ That the merchant, the shipowner, the 
manufacturer, the tradesman, are proceed- 
ing in hopeless efforts of industry, without 
remuneration, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary inventions of British science and 
ingenuity, and the increasing demands of 
extensive countries newly-opened to our 
trade. 

“That the peasantry and operative 
mechanics, with wages or pay barely ade- 
quate to the support of life, are hastening 
to a state of universal pauperism, holding 
out temptations to the disregard and breach 
of laws that no longer afford security to 

roperty. 

“That the pleasures of the rich are pur- 
chased by the demoralization of the poor, 
under the administration of Game-laws, 
originating in ages of feudal oppression, 
and pertinaciously adhered to and increased 
in severity by selfish legislation, whereb 
the prisons of the country are filled for 
offences not associated in the feelings of 
the people with moral guilt or delinquency. 

‘¢ That by an ill- proportioned system of 
duties, having no reference but to the sup- 
ply of a needy Exchequer, the poorer 
classes are deprived of the wholesome and 

















nutritious drink of their forefathers, and 
are driven to the use of ardent spirits, alike 
destructive to their health and morals, 

“That the nation is bowed down bya 
weight of taxation, which has been immo- 
derately increased by laws affecting a 
change in the currency, made without a 
due consideration of the situation of the 
country, so that it is utterly unable to 
support the burthen. 

‘‘ That it is impossible for the people to : 
view, without disgust, the mockery of their ( 
distress, by a wasteful, blundering, and | 
jobbing expenditure of the public money, 
in the erection of palaces and public build- 
ings in the metropolis, alike devoid of taste 
and utility. 

“‘ That the people have a right to com- 
plain of the indecent and unjust continu- 
ance in undiminished amount, of various 
grants, pensions, salaries, and allowances 
which had been fixed or raised during the 
suspension of cash payments, upon the 
express piea and justification of the depre- 
ciation in value of money. 

“ That we receive with grateful satisfac- 
tion, his Majesty’s assurance, that the 
reformation of the administration of the 
laws has occupied his Majesty’s attentive 
consideration; and that we will devote our 
earnest attention to the communications 
his Majesty may direct to be made on these 
matters. 

‘That the tithe system (at all times an 
obnoxious and unpopular mode of providing 
for the clergy) is at this season of agricul- 
tural distress peculiarly galling in its opera- 
tion, while the unequal distribution of the 
revenues of the church of England and 
Ireland, and the inadequate provision for 
those who perform its most active duties, 
are viewed with serious concern by the 
friends of the establishment, and afford | 
just cause of scandal to its enemies. 

“That the colonial interests of the 
country are plunged in a state of equal 
depression and suffering, the prices ob- 
tained for the produce of our colonies 
affording in general no profit in return for 
the capital, the labour, and the anxiety 
attending its cultivation. 

“In acknowledging to his Majesty our 
conviction, that a state of national suffer- 
ing and abuses so great and so general, 
after a long period of profound peace, and 
amidst so many elements of political pros- 
perity, cannot have been produced without 
fundamental errors in legislation and 
government, 
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“ Finally, to assure his Majesty that, 
although we cannot but feel how uncertain 
must be all dependence upon the acts of a 
Legislature, which-does not and cannot as 
now constituted adequately represent the 
talents, the sentiments, and the wishes of 
the country, yet we will not fail, while 
maintaining the integrity of our admired 
Constitution, to consult in all our delibe- 
rations the spirit of an enlightened age, 
and the just petitions of the people, by 
decided retrenchment of expense, large 
reduction of taxation, and by a needful 
reform, commencing with our own House.” 

Mr. Ald. Waithman said, he had never 
been better pleased with any speech than 
with that of the hon. member who had just 
sat down. He trusted that the hon. 
baronet who moved the first amendment 
would withdraw it in favour of that just 
proposed, which seemed more fully to 
express what he trusted was the sense of 
the House, because it was much nearer 
the truth. Feeling so strongly as he did 
on the present occasion, he would give his 
hearty concurrence to any and every 
amendment which had for its object an 
inquiry into the existing distress. He 
must confess that, looking to the extreme 
distress of the country, he expected more 
from the royal Speech on the present 
occasion than he usually did on similar 
ones; but looking at the distress of the 
country, knowing that it was not confined 
to any particular place, he was surprised 
at the paragraph in the King’s Speech. 
The paragraph about economy might be 
taken from every King’s Speech during 
the last four years. The year 1826 was 
one of great calamity, so was the following 
year, yet we were always assured that a 
system of the greatest economy would be 
observed. As to the noble duke at the head 
of the government, he knew of no indivi- 
dual in whom he could sooner place con- 
fidence; but, after past experience, hefelt it 
impossible to place confidence in any man. 
In the year 1817 we were assured of a 
plan of strict economy, afterwards our 
army was reduced, and in the next year an 
increase took place. After this, could the 
House place confidence in what was stated 
by ministers? He knew from experience 
that it was impossible for a member of that 
House to place confidence in any ministers 
without its interfering with the strict per- 
formance of his duty. The royal Speech 
stated, that our exports had increased. 
The same thing was stated last year, and 
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on many former years. It was evident 
that the official value of our exports had 
latterly increased, but it was equally evi- 
dent that there was no profitable return 
for them; otherwise there would be larger 
imports. The fact was, the ‘‘ real” value 
of our exports had decreased, as he had 
shown last year*; and as he would make 
still more clear to every man in the House 
and out of it, on a future evening. The 
public distress had been augmenting from 
year to year, until it had reached a 
point where it was past further endurance. 
Would any man stand up in his place and 
declare on his honour that the distress was 
confined merely to particular parts of the 
country? He was surprised that the hon. 
seconder of the Address had not made 
more particular allusion to the great body 
of traders in the city of London. The 
distress of that class was extreme. Their 
stocks had in general suffered a depre- 
ciation of 40 per cent. Their interests 
were not so fully represented in that House 
as those of other classes. The fact was, 
that the distress was not confined to any 
particular class, the great body of the 
people were equally distressed. The 
agriculturists, undoubtedly, formed a great 
and important branch; but that portion of 
the community was not the only one that 
was now suffering. The distress equally 
affected the mercantile and manufac- 
turing classes. He was much surprised, 
when an hon. member, not now in his 
place, brought forward a motion for in- 
quiring into the distressed state of the 
country; he was, he confessed, surprised 
on that occasion, and he made the obser- 
vation “more in sorrow than in anger,” 
that the agriculturists did not exert them- 
selves. But those gentlemen had now 
come to their senses—the danger had 
overtaken them—it was at their own door 
—and they stood forward boldly, honour- 
ably, and in a manner worthy of the 
aristocracy of the country. They, he was 
sure, could make an impression on that 
House and on the government. They had 
only to say, “ This must be done,” and it 
certainly would be done. They were told 
that no legislative measure could do any 
good—they were desired to trust in Provi- 
dence—to trust, in short, to any thing but 
themselves. If this advice were correct, 
what was the use of their meeting together ? 
It would be better to have no parliament 
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at all, rather than to meet for no purpose. 
He would say, if they were in such a 
hopeless situation, that the people were 
misrepresented—that they were mis- 
governed—and that the waste of the 
public wealth noticed in the amendment 
was perfectly true. [heur, hear] Such 
was really the present state of things ; 
and if they looked back at what occurred 
for a series of years, and acted justly and 
fairly, there would then be some chance 
of reformation. If the things which he 
had described had happened in spite of 
their legislative measures,—in spite of 
their liberal policy, as it was called,—and 
if those measures were really founded in 
wisdom, there was no hope of salvation. 
But they had come to that pass, that they 
could not avoid doing something. He 
could not state the remedies that ought to 
be’resorted to; but this he knew, that they 
must either bring up the prices to a level 
with thetaxation, or bring down the taxation 
to a level with the prices. [hear] If par- 
liament did not adopt one or other of these 
plans, he was as certain as that he stood 
‘there, that he should live to witness—and 
at his time of life he could not expect to 
see many years—a scene of dreadful con- 
fusion in this country. [hear] In stating 
his opinions, he was actuated by no ill 
feeling towards any party or set of men. 
He had nothing to hope or to expect from 
any party. He stood there merely to do 
his duty; and however unworthily placed 
in that House as one of the representatives 
of the metropolis of the British empire, he 
should betray his trust if he did not openly 
state his opinion. Therefore he entreated 
the House to forego all private and per- 
sonal feeling, and to look to the general 
state of the country, every part of which was 
suffering under the most dreadful distress. 
[hear] ‘Tothe original Address he could not 
agree, containing as it did, a palpable false- 
hood as to the distresses of the country. 
Mr. E. Davenport said, many very mate- 
rial amendments ought to be added to the 
Address proposed by the noble lord. The 
first amendment ought to be a declaration 
of the expediency of getting rid of that 
immense military force which, in times of 
peace, their ancestors considered as an 
unconstitutional incumbrance, and which 
only enabled ministers to hold out bribes 
for the support of members of Parliament. 
The second obvious amendment was one 
which the circumstances of the country 
naturally suggested—namely, that if they 
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had the capacity, they should pledge 
themselves to his Majesty to call the public 
servants to account, and to bring those to 
condign punishment who had betrayed 
their trust; and, with a view to their own 
emolument, continued to receive unreduced 
salaries to the present hour. As to the 
Speech which he had heard read, he 
thought he should be able to explain some 
portions of it which seemed to strike with 
surprise several hon. members who had 
spoken before him. In the first place, 
however, he begged leave to express his 
extreme concern at that part of the Speech 
which related to our diplomatic relations 
with Portugal. His view of that part of 
the Speech was different from that of the 
hon. baronet who moved the amendment ; 
for he heard with great concern that his 
Majesty ever meant to conciliate a man 
whose conduct ought to put him out of 
the pale of the sovereigns of Europe. He 
should, if this were the proper time, dilate 
farther on this subject ; but he would only 
say at present, that when the pressure of 
affairs enabled them to consider this ques- 
tion, he would bring before the House the 
subject of our relations with Portugal ; and 
he would show on that day, that the 
existence of this monster (for so he would 
call him) on the throne of Portugal, was 
mainly owing to this country. The Speech 
declared, that the distress in the country 
was merely partial. This seemed to puzzle 
several gentlemen, But it was not diffi- 
cult to show why that distress, which they 
all knew to be general, appeared to minis- 
ters to be only partial. The fact was, that 
amongst the land-owners of this country, 
there was a strong indisposition to do any 
thing that might hazard their losing the 
patronage of government. They would, 
he believed, rather encounter ruin than 
come forward and fairly declare the des- 
perate condition in which landed property 
was. They did not like to state the fact 
plainly, lest they might thereby interfere 
with the prospects of the rising generation : 
that was the reason why they did not like 
to come forward, as they ought, to that 
House to seek redress. But what was the 
state of the gentry of England? Why, 
every man, whether a gentleman or a 
clergyman, [laughter] wished to make all 
the males of his family gentlemen, and 
this could only be done by placing them in 
the different professions. The attempt to 
attain that object had changed the once 
independent gentlemen of England, and 
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turned them into courtiers. Lord Bacon 
had said, “‘ A country overcharged with 
taxes cannot be thriving;” and he also 
observed, “ Let any country that wishes to 
be great, not allow the nobility and gentry 
to increase too fast, for where the nobility 
and gentry are extremely numerous, the 
people will be base.” This government 
seemed to proceed on a principle different 
from that. A body of ministers, abler, he 
supposed, than lord Bacon, had contrived, 
in the eighteen years during which his 
present majesty had been in power, to 
make no fewer than sixty peers; and he 
was informed by an individual who was 
conversant in these matters, that at the 
period of the Union a majority of the 
other House did not sit by hereditary 
descent. When they considered these 
points, it was not wonderful that the 
country gentlemen had not complained 
either to this or tothe other House of par- 
liament. The next point in the Speech 
related to the unfavourableness of the 
seasons, But would that account for all 
the distress? Would it account for a fall 
of thirty per cent in the price of cattle ? 
Would it account for a reduction of thirty 
per cent in the value of cheese? Would 
it account for the fall in the price of every 
thing in the shop and in the warehouse ? 
The next expression would be exceedingly 
consolatory, if we could attach theslightest 
authority to it. The expression to which 
he alluded was, that the distress was not 
of a permanent character. Now, he 
thought he could satisfy the House that 
the assertion was not worth one farthing. 
In 1828, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was told of the danger that would 
ensue from the withdrawal of several mil- 
lions of one-pound notes, he stated their 
amount at about 2,250,000/.—a statement 
which was entirely erroneous. An indi- 
vidual had written to him on the subject, 
and stated that, on examination, he found 
that four-fifths of those notes had been dut 
three years, and considerably above one- 
half of them had been out seven years. 
He therefore inferred that the amount was 
7,000,0002. or 8,000,000/. instead of 
2,250,0002. And further, he must argue, 
that the increased issue of 5/. notes did 
not make up for the deficiency thus 
created, and that the issue of sovereigns 
was not likely to increase a circulation the 
basis of which was credit. As to the 
boast so often made in that House with 
reference to the extent of our exports, its 
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fallacy had been clearly shown by the hon. 
alderman below him, particularly in the 
course of the last session. Ministers ap- 
peared to entertain strange ideas of political 
economy. They looked to the production 
of a vast quantity of goods as a proof of 
the flourishing state of the country, no 
matter whether those goods fetched any 
thing or nothing in the market. Now it 
was notorious that the master-manufac- 
turers who had produced those goods had 
been obliged to sell them under prime 
cost. And was that, he would ask, a 
matter of boast to be inserted in a king’s 
Speech? He knew that the noble duke at 
the head of the government entertained 
very singular ideas as to the situation of 
the country. He said that the extravagant 
system which prevailed during the war must 
be abandoned, and moderate and sober 
habits introduced [hear]. Sober habits, he 
admitted, were very good, but why not ex- 
tend them to all—to ministers, tosinecurists, 
to all who live on the taxes? [hear] for if 
“ Order and sobriety, 
Are the rules of his society,’ 

why not make them general? [cheers and 
laughter] But in many parts of the 
country, the people were sober enough to 
satisfy any body, being reduced to pota- 
toes and water. The noble duke ought to 
recollect, that those sober people had each 
contributed his mite to present him with 
the most splendid reward ever given to a 
soldier. But he doubted whether they 
would have granted him 700,000/. if they 
thought that he would have supported 
laws the tendency of which was to double 
that sum. In conclusion, he would ob- 
serve, with respect to the national credit, 
that there were two species of debts—that 
which the government borrowed, and that 
which by Mr. Peel’s bill was doubled. The 
first would be paid, but the second never 
would be, never could be, and never ought 
to be paid. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson.—I should 
have contented myself by being silent this 
evening, if an hon. member had not ad- 
verted to a statement made which may 
go into society; and I feel that I owe it to 
my own character, and that it is due to the 
House, that I should give an explanation 
of the motives that actuate the class of 
the community to which I belong, as it 
will also serve to shew why I shall vote as 
I intend to do. If his majesty’s ministers 
had simply announced that the distress 
did not affect one interest merely, but that 
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it had spread generally over the country, 
there would have been little debating that 
night. He was not disposed, from an 

thing he had that evening heard, to with- 
draw his confidence from his majesty’s 
ministers. He had no doubt the measures 
ministers would suggest would be those best 
calculated to relieve the overwhelming dis- 
tress which now spread itself over every 
class of the community. But he must beg 
the right hon. gentleman to be cautious 
how he calculated the exports of the coun- 
try to a vast extent. British manufac- 
tures had found no market at the price 
they could command a few years ago, but 
the merchants were compelled to send 
their goods abroad on the chance of sale 
anywhere, and at almost any price. The 
capitalist of London had changed his 
mode of dealing, and had lately assumed 
the character of a pawn-broker. British 
goods were sent in this way not to the 
continental markets merely, but to the 
whole world. There were goods now 
lying in the Custom-house which had been 
offered for sale in vain, and could be sold 
at no house at all in the city [hear]. 
The House was not the place to go into 
details of that kind; but if the House 
would permit him to read a letter which a 
friend had put into his hands this evening, 
they would know what was well enough 
known in the mercantile world, that the 
expenses on British goods exported ex- 
ceed all possible profits that can be 
made by their sale [The worthy alderman 
here read the letter, which described the 
state of manufactured goods exported; 
adding, that they were sold in the foreign 
market at prices less than their produc- 
tion at home cost]. Since 1826, British 
manufactures had decreased from forty to 
fifty per cent in price. The noble Lord has 
said that he can depend on the energies of 
the country; that he is sure that London 
shops, machinery, and capital, will always 
beat the rest of the world in competition 
with it. I wish (continued the hon. alder- 
man) I could bring my mind to believe 
his opinion; but I am afraid we overrate 
our resources. I know that there are 
manufacturers in this country who have 
been living on hope for four years, and who 
have labourers also living on hope with a 
much smaller subsistence. I saw a friend 
who had recently returned from one of the 
largest districts in the country, and he 
said both masters and workmen were fast 
coming down to despair, I know that 
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labourers perform most painful works, and 
that after fourteen hours of hard and con- 
stant labour, they can only earn, to main- 
tain themselves, a few shillings, utterly in- 
sufficient. The retail dealers are sinking into 
distress for want of customers, and are un- 
able to pay rates, rent, or taxes, and trade is 
altogether unprofitable. The shop-keepers 
are indulging in improbable hopes of amend- 
ment. Wretchedness, ruin, and misery 
swallow up all in their vortex. Every week 
in the Gazette is a long list of bankrupts, 
and a longer list of declared insolvents. I 
see no reason why the government should 
not exercise an unsparing economy. They 
may thus relieve the burthens of the 
people ; and if such a course be not taken 
—if such a spirit do not actuate the 
government, the very worst consequences 
may ensue. [hear] He then observed, 
he was sure some system might have been 
adopted by which they might have re- 
tained a paper currency, sound in its 
principle, and likely to work well. [hear, 
hear| He had never been an advocate 
for an unlimited paper currency; but still 
he said that something must be done, 
either by throwing an increased quantity 
of money into circulation, or by a reduction 
of the taxes. [hear,hear] Since the alter- 
ation, what had been the system pursued 
in the manufacturing districts? The 





manufacturers had got into the custom of 


paying their workmen in goods, keeping, 
as it were, a sort of chandler’s shop for 
provisions and clothing, and supplying, he 
was sorry to say, not sufficient quantities 
to support the workmen. He now wished 
to state the grounds on which he could 
not support the amendment of the hon. 
baronet. [laughter, and cries of hear!] It 
was because he thought it better to wait 
for the government to develope their 
scheme ; and if he should deem it insuffi- 
cient, he should then feel it to be his duty 
to give his immediate support to those 
gefitlemen, who, he must however say, he 
believed were as anxious for a change of 
men as they were for a change of mea- 
sures. [hear, hear] 

Sir J. Sebright said, he had no doubt 
that his majesty’s ministers would do all 
in their power to relieve the distresses of 
the country; but at all events the House 
must do its duty; and with such feelings 
he should support the amendment, which 
more accurately described the distresses 
of the country. 

The Chan, of the Exchequer said, that for 
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some years past it had been the admitted 
practice of that House, when they thank- 
ed his Majesty for his communication, to 
reserve for subsequent discussion those 
branches of the Speech which any hon. 
member might think afforded topics for 
the consideration of Parliament. The 
hon. baronet had, however, thought that 
the present occasion was one on which it 
was right to depart from the usual custom, 
and he had therefore moved an amendment 
to one paragraph in the Speech; though 
he must be allowed to say that it appear- 
ed to him to vary very little from the sub- 
stance of the paragraph of which the hon. 
baronet would complain. The Speech 
stated that his majesty lamented that 
there was distress in some parts of the 
country, and the hon. baronet chose to 
assume that the statement there made was 
false and unfounded. He could assure 
the House that, however much many 
gentlemen might feel for the distress of 
the people, none partook more deeply of 
that feeling than those on whom the 
responsibility fell of advising his majesty ; 
and he trusted that the House would not 
entertain a different opinion on this point 
because the ministry had thought it to be 
their duty to advise the king to present to 
parliament, not an exaggerated picture of 
what existed, but one that they believed to 
be correct, from the best information they 
were able to procure on the subject. It 
was not to be denied that there was a 
great and severe pressure of distress in 
the manufacturing and agricultural parts 
of the community in some parts of the 
United Kingdom; and if he excepted 
some portions from that summary, it was 
because he believed that there were parts 
which, so far from being visited with such 
an affliction, were enjoying a comparative 
state of ease and of comfort. [hear, hear] 
It was observable that the ,hon. baronet 
had confined his statements to England 
only; but he had omitted noticing that 
part of the United Kingdom which at all 
times had commanded much of the care 
and attention of that House—he alluded 
to Ireland. [hear] If the hon. baronet 
had investigated the state of the agricul- 
tural produce in that country, he would 
have found that great prosperity and 
comfort were existing; and he would like- 
wise have found that there were parts of 
this country in which much of the pressure 
that existed had arisen from the free 
introduction of Irish produce; so that in 
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proportion as one part of the kingdom 
was depressed, at least another portion 
was benefitted and advanced. If this 
were the case, how could his Majesty 
have been advised to inform the parlia- 
ment that a state of distress pervaded the 
kingdom generally? And it was un- 
doubtedly the case, that in the northern 
parts of the country, there were districts 
in which the distress complained of had 
not been felt in any such degree.—He 
felt it impossible to address himself to the 
subject of the amendment without, to a 
certain extent, taking into consideration 
the speeches by which that amendment 
had been supported. The hon. member 
for Essex (Mr. Western) had supported 
the amendment of the hon. baronet, and 
he could not forget the principle upon 
which that support had been given; so 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
found himself still further precluded from 
giving his support to the amendment, 
when he heard the grounds on which that 
amendment was supported. Was there a 
man who had heard those speeches who 
did not feel that the object of them was 
to make an alteration in the standard of 
value, or at least in the currency of the 
country, so as to change those laws which 
the parliament had sanctioned, after a 
most mature and anxious deliberation? 
[hear, hear] Nor was this attempted at 
a period soon after the establishment of 
those laws, but now, ten years subse- 
quently: so that he certainly thought that 
they were called upon to discuss the sub- 
ject de novo, rather than in reference to 
transactions which were ten years old. 
He was not disposed to enter into that 
discussion at present, but he must say 
that to entertain the proposition of alter- 
ing the standard of value which was laid 
down in 1819 as the basis of our circula- 
tion, or to concur in the restoration of the 
circulating medium of one-pound notes, 
were concessions which the government 
would never be prepared to make, [loud 
cheers] as they were concessions which 
were not required by the state of the 
country. [hear, hear] By pursuing this 
conduct, the government might not per- 
haps be providing for their popularity at 
the present moment; but he believed that 
they were pursuing the true course to 
benefit the country, and for its future ac- 
quiescence in the justice of their conduct 
[hear]. For these reasons he felt it to be 
his duty to oppose the amendment of the 
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hon. baronet, and he knew not to what 
object any individual would be looking 
who should give it hissupport. There was 
nothing in his majesty’s Speech to agree 
with which would preclude the opening 
of any topic i future; there was nothing 
in the Address which pledged any one as 
to the degree of sympathy which he was 
to feel for the distresses of the country ; 
there was nothing which precluded their 
inquiring into any subject; and, in short, 
the Speech comprised in itself what had 
appeared to his majesty’s ministers to be 
the strict and literal truth [hear]. In 
agreeing with the Address, it did not pre- 
vent any gentleman undertaking the con- 
troversion of any isolated fact: above all, 
it did not pledge any member to any par- 
ticular course, beyond that of a disposi- 
tion to economize the public money. 
For these reasons he should avoid addres- 
sing himself to any of those particular 
topics which had been started; and, 
indeed, his principle reason for offering 
himself to the attention of the House was 
for the purpose of assuring it that it was 
the firm determination of his majesty’s 
government to adhere to those measures 
which had that night been so freely dis- 
cussed, and which he firmly believed to be 
calculated to afford the greatest advant- 
age to the country. [hear] 

Mr. Maberly said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the Speech which he had just 
concluded, appeared to think that the sole 
object of the hon. baronet, and of those 
who supported his amendment, was to 
alter the standard of value, or to return 
wholly to a paper currency. Such was 
by no means the fact; and he (Mr. 
Maberly) would, on a future occasion, tell 
the right hon. gentleman how a paper 
currency might be adopted without once 
touching the standard of value. For his 
part, he had not heard from the hon, ba- 
ronet that he wanted either an alteration 
of the standard, or an equitable adjust- 
ment, or any such thing. The principle 
on which the hon. baronet had dealt with 
the Speech was, that he did not consider 
it sufficiently explicit of the intentions 
of his majesty’s ministers. It was quite 
clear that ministers were bound to propose 
some remedy for the evils that prevailed. 
Did they not know that the alteration 
of the currency caused the distress? He 
maintained that a great deal both of dis- 
tress and difficulty might have been 
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ing the one-pound notes. Did ministers 
say that they recommended a reduction of 
taxation?—No, but they recommended 
what? Why—nothing more than cau- 
tion. [hear] Yes, caution was the only 
thing they recommended, not one word 
being said about the reduction of taxes. 
But the people could not go on paying 
taxes if the present low profits upon all 
produce continued. That House would 
not do its duty, either to the sovereign or 
to the people, if it did not support every 
measure which tended to diminish the 
severe burthens of the people. Disregard- 
ing for the present every other remedy, he 
would undertake on an early day to pro- 
pose one which should stand and run, 
[laughter] Yes, he would propose a 
measure for establishing a safe paper cur- 
rency, without at all interfering with the 
standard. On what basis did the present 
metallic currency stand? Why, entirely 
on the Bank of England, the capital of 
which was largely employed in Exche- 
quer-bills and other securities—securities, 
too, that at various periods, as in the year 
1825, for instance, were not convertible. 
To talk about a metallic currency, was 
quite idle, there was no sound metallic 
currency in the country, what there was 
must give way in time of pressure. It 
was infinitely better to have a steady 
paper circulation than a metallic currency, 
which might be so affected. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not recommend 
inquiry; and why? Because he said he 
could not sanction any alteration in the 
measures relating to the currency. He 
did not object to the right hon. gentleman 
taking the remedy into his own hands, if 
he only told them what he meant to do; 
but what he particularly complained of 
was, that there was to be no remedy at 
all. Nothing but caution was recom- 
mended. The House, he hoped, would 
take upon itself that duty which the right 
hon. gentleman neglected. He hoped 
that the House would institute an inquiry 
to ascertain what taxes might be reduced. 
There were seven millions of taxes laid 
upon beer and malt, but why was not this 
impost laid upon beer alone, or upon malt 
alone? No, this was not to be done, and 
the reason was obvious, because the ex- 
pense of collection on both together was 
370,000/. a-year. He,complained of the 


expense of collecting some other taxes, 
and expressed his earnest hope that the 
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quiry into the existing distress, with a 
view to providing some effectual remedy. 
If the House insisted upon a large re- 
duction of the taxation, the ministers 
would soon shape the expenditure accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he did not presume 
to think that either redress to the people 
or instruction to the House could follow 
from the few observations which he should 
trespass on the House on the present oc- 
casion. The people had sent him there to 
do their business, and in the discharge of 
his duty he felt that he was authorised to 
express his humble opinion as to the state 
of the country. In the discharge of that 
duty also, he might have to address them 
oftener than he could wish; and the only 
compensation that he could make was, to 
promise to be as brief as he possibly 
could. He had now to address himself to 
the Speech from the Throne, of which he 
felt himself bound to speak in as harsh 
terms as he might consistently with the 
respect to which it was entitled ; it was 
entitled to respect as emanating from the 
king—and the king’s name was a tower of 
strength ; it was entitled to courtesy as 
age. from the noble duke at the 

ead of state affairs and of the govern- 
ment; and, on these accounts, he should 
treat it with respect and courtesy; but 
when he looked at what the document was 
in itself, he felt warranted in saying that 
anything so unsatisfactory in its propo- 
sitions, and so meagre in its details, could 
scarcely have been concocted or con- 
ceived. [hear] The seconder of the 
Address, in his observations, had alluded 
to France and America. Did he think 
that in France, with its new institutions, 
such a Speech would have been endured 
by the real representatives of that people ? 
as Or did he think that a message 
rom the chief magistrate of the Ameri- 
cans, containing such jejune and empty 
statements, would have been tolerated for 
a moment? [hear] Let the House con- 
trast it with the message that had lately 
been sent by the President of the United 
States. Let them look at the minuteness 
of detail, let them look at the wise sug- 
gestions which that message contained, 
and then compare it with the Speech which 
they then had before them. Would any 
one pretend to tell him that if that House 
really represented the people at large, 
such a Speech would ever have been 
offered to their consideration? [hear] 
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What did it contain? The first point was, 
that foreign nations continued to speak 
in terms of peace; but did they ever do 
otherwise when a war was on the point 
of breaking out, or even when the war 
itself had actually commenced ? The next 
information was, that the Russian war 
was at anend. That was an important 
discovery, indeed; and, of course, none 
of them knew that before [a laugh.]} 
They were then told that nothing was de- 
termined as to Portugal. And why? 
Ah! they were not told that [hear]. Was 
the character of Don Miguel then doubt- 
ful? Did any one doubt that he had 
usurped the throne of another, and en- 
deavoured to cement his seat by the spil- 
ling of innocent blood? [hear] If so, 
why did the government of England shrink 
from the decision to which it ought to 
come? They were next told of the par- 
tial distress of the country. But was that 
afact? He thought that the expressions 
which had fallen from the three hon. 
members on the other side who had 
supported the Address, were—the one, 
that the distress was general; the second, 
that the distress was extraordinary ; and 
the third, that the distress was overwhelm- 
ing. [laughter and cries of hear, hear] 
The chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, had made one happy discovery; he 
had found an “Oasis in the desert”—a 
country where no distress at all existed : 
and, who would have thought it ?—that 
country was Ireland. [laughter] He had 
lately been in Ireland, but anything more 
astonishing he certainly had never heard 
in his life. Was it then not true, that 
there were seven thousand registered per- 
sons in Dublin alone actually living on 
three half-pence a day, and that even that 
miserable pittance was almost exhausted 
—the first subscription (with the lord 
lieutenant at the head) amounting to 
3,5001. and the second to no more than 
3001.2? Why, if this were true, what 
very cruel landlords, what very stingy 
agriculturists must Ireland contain, that 
they should be in such a state of pros- 
perity, and not even contribute a farthing 
to such miserable objects of pity. [hear] 
He did not like to pledge himself to any 
statement of facts, as to every part of the 
country, but he pretty well knew three pro- 
vinces in Ireland—the provinces of Lein- 
ster, Connaught, and Munster, andhe knew 
that the agriculturalists in those three 
provinces were suffering the greatest dis- 
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tress, In many parts of those provinces 
the rents were paid, not out of the profits 
of the land, but out of the capital of the 
farmer. There had been various instances 
in which the rents had been obtained only 
by levying an execution, and by the sale 
. even of [the very blankets with which the 
unfortunate tenant had been covered. 
In the production of that distress, as far 
as his information went, many causes con- 
curred, but unquestionably the state of 
the currency was one of those causes. 
He felt that he had a right to complain of 
the omission of all allusion to these cir- 
cumstances in the Speech; and he felt 
that he had a right to complain that all 
allusion to the state of Ireland was omitted 
in that speech, and that it was alluded to 
only ina kind of parenthesis in the Speech 
of the right honourable the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right hon. gentle- 
man had given a pledge on the part of 
his majesty’s government that they would 
not propose any measure of interference 
with the currency. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
was convinced that they could not adhere 
to that pledge without diminishing the 
taxation of the country, and reducing it, 
not by candle-ends and cheese-parings, 
but by millions upon millions. [hear 
hear] Instead of keeping up a taxation 
of sixty millions, if we persevered in a 
gold currency, we must cut that taxation 
down to fifteen or twenty millions. [hear] 
Let that be done; and then the currency 
might be maintained in its present state. 
Among the great causes of the distress of 
the people, were the abuses existing in the 
courts of law. Those abuses ought to be 
corrected equally in the courts of common 
law, in the courts of equity, in the courts 
of admiralty, and in the ecclesiastical 
courts. He therefore warmly approved 
of that passage in the Speech in which his 
majesty stated that ‘his attention had 
been of late earnestly directed to various 
important considerations connected with 
improvements in the general administra- 
tion of the law.” That was the solitary 
passage in therwhole of the Speech which 
met with his cordial approbation. There 
must be reforms in the law, the present 
piebald system of Equity, Common-law, of 
the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty courts 
(different in each) must be simplified and 
assimilated. He offered his humble meed 
of sincere thanks to the right hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. Peel) for his successful attempts 
to break down some of the legal defects 
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which deformed the system. But we 
should proceed further; banish the bar- 
barities of special pleading, and cause all 
our courts to act upon one consistent and 
defined principle. That distress existed 
in many places must be admitted. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer admitted its 
existence in England. What was the 
cause of this? Was it owing to want of 
industry, intelligence, economy, or perse- 
verance in the people? Certainly not; 
the people of England were possessed of 
all these qualities in an eminent degree, 
and yet they were distressed. What was 
the cause of this? It was to be found, 
not in the people, but in the misgovern- 
ment to which they had been subjected. 
One salutary effect of the existing distress 
would probably be, that it would deprive 
the administration of the confidence of 
the people. If they met in their cities 
and counties, and made use of a gentle 
and constitutional compulsion towards 
ministers, ministers would yield, and a 
salutary reform would be the consequence. 
As he had before stated, we should have 
a thorough reform of the law. Talk not 
of modifying the Game-laws for instance, 
but abolish that cruel code altogether 
which now filled our prisons. There 
should be an investigation of the state of 
the representation, with a view to render 
it satisfactory to the people, who, if pro- 
perly represented, could not complain with 
Justice of the measures adopted by par- 
liament. If the people, instead of being 
properly, or even partially represented, 
were left unrepresented—if there was a 
traffic in boroughs to fill up the ranks 
of the ministerial legions, it could not be 
expected that the people should be satis- 
fied. He looked forward to the existing 
distress with satisfaction in one point of 
view—it would cause the people to raise 
their voice aloud, and demand a radical 
and complete reform. He had now made 
some confession of his political faith. 
From the people he came—they* had sent 
him thither to do the work of the people. 
He should support the amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. baronet, the member 
for Kent ; and if that were lost, he wished 
to propose a resolution to the effect that 
the existence of distress being admitted, and 
that this distress not being caused by any 
fault of the people, it was the first duty 
of the House to inquire into its causes, 
with a view to affording radical and satis- 
factory relief to all parties. He would 
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e then move (supposing his resolution to be | had been represented in many quarters— 
ll adopted) that the House do sit from day | he did not despair of seeing the country 
d to day until it had ascertained the causes | restored to a situation of prosperity ; but 
d of the public distress. [cheers and laughter] from all the information he possessed, he 
“a Mr. Huskisson said, there had been al- | felt satisfied that there now existed that 
“ ready one amendment proposed, and notice | degree of pressure on the productive classes 


given of no fewer than three others. He | generally, which, were it to be permanent 
f was far from censuring the practice of | or long continued, would be incompatible 

proposing amendments on such occasions | with their continuous existence. [hear] 
as the present. He came down to the | He was of opinion that the country, as far 
ee House altogether ignorant of the contents | as the productive classes were concerned, 
‘ of his Majesty’s Speech, and equally igno- | was in an unsatisfactory and suffering, but 
“9 rant of the intention of the hon. baronet, | he trusted and believed not in a decaying 
or of any other gentleman, to propose an | and falling state. If parliament looked at 
’ amendment; but an amendment having , the subject properly, and acted as a part 
been moved, and a debate having arisen | of the Speech recommended, they would 
upon it, he felt called upon, without refer- | find themselves fully competent to cope 
ence to the possibility of prospective | with the existing difficulties, and to over- 
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arrangements, which might be for consider- 
ation hereafter, to express his opinion on 
the subject with reference to the simple 
matter of fact as to the state of the coun- 
try, which was the real question in issue. 
If the question were as to any particular 
mode of relief, it would be equally unwise 
and unbecoming to go into it when assem- 
bled to thank his majesty for his gracious 
Speech; accordingly, from any thing of 
that sort he should cautiously abstain. 
But, after what he had heard from the 
noble mover and hon. seconder of the pro- 
posed Address, after all that had fallen 
from those who had subsequently address- 
ed the House, and from his own knowledge 
of facts, he felt bound to state his opinion 
that the real facts of the case, as regarded 
the public distress, were more correctly 
stated in the amendment moved by the 
hon. baronet than in the Address proposed 
by the noble lord. [hear] Entertaining 
that opinion, whatever might be his wish 
to abstain from saying anything upon this 
occasion, he was no longer at liberty to 
support an Address which did not contain 
so accurate an estimate of the actual state 
of the country as was to be found in the 
amendment. He thought it a material 
circumstance in the present state of uni- 
versal disquietude and dissatisfaction that 
prevailed, not to provoke a hostile discus- 
sion between the representatives of the 
people and the people themselves, and not 
to call down on the House of Commons 
reproach by understating the distress and 
difficulty of the time. The best course to 
be adopted in order to meet and overcome 
these difficulties was to look at and avow 
them fairly. He was not one of those who 
thought the difficulties so great as they 
VOL. XXII. 


| come them. 
| benefit, to the utmost, the industrious 





But it was by studying to 


classes that we could alone lay any solid 
foundation of public happiness, or revive 
prosperity. There were many things diffi- 
cult to be accounted for in our present 
condition, but which parliament would do 
well to attend to. Some gentlemen attri- 
buted the distress to a supposed deficiency 
in the currency,—a proposition which he 
thought it would be difficult to maintain, 
for we now saw money more abundant in 
this metropolis than at any former period ; 
we saw Exchequer-bills producing two-and 
a-quarter per cent interest, selling at a 
premium of 75s., and we saw the low rate 
at which money was every day borrowed. 
The fact was, there was a stagnation in 
several parts of our productive industry, 
and an overflow of capital in others. It 
was cause of satisfaction to observe, that 
the produce of our exports last year ex- 
ceeded the exports of any preceding year, 
but at the same time we knew that the 
capital and property so employed had in 
many instances been unproductive. It 
would be difficult to reconcile the two facts 
of a deficient currency and a low rate of 
profit. In almost all branches of productive 
industry the profits were so small as not to 
compensate for the amount of capital em- 
ployed, or afford sufficient support to the 
individuals whose labour was required. 
There must be some irregularity of action 
in our condition. Circumstanced as we 
were, to propose to increase the currency 
would be similar to recommending an indi- 
vidual, subject to too great and rapid an 
action of the blood, to drink a quantity of 
brandy. He would not support the hon. 
baronet’s motion if by so doing he should 
E 
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be thought to imply an assent to some of | before known; but such statements were 


the doctrines urged by its supporters. So 
far was he from concurring in those doc- 
trines, that he had heard with satisfaction 


what fell from the chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer in answer to them. He was 
satisfied that among the causes of disquie- 
tude and dissatisfaction that existed, were 
the delusive hopes, the unfounded appre- 
hensions, and general anxiety, that must 
prevail in a country, so long as that which 
formed the measure of value with respect 
to property was subject to doubt and 
change. If then we had even been in error 
(which he was far from admitting, but 
maintained the contrary) in 1819, 1825, 
or 1826, it would be better to persevere 
than to unsettle the state of the country, 
by again tampering with the currency, 
[hear] It was to other means that the 
country must look for relief. An unsettled 
state of the public mind was one of the 
greatest evils that could befall a country. 
He did not collect from the speech of the 
hon. baronet, that any member was re- 
quired to commit himself to particular 
measures if he supported the amendment. 
His right hon. friend hinted that distress 
was not so general as the amendment 
would make it appear; but all his inge- 
nuity could not prove that the distress 
was confined to some particular parts of 
the country, as the Address stated. The 
productive classes generally were in a 
state of distress. He believed that this 
was owing to causes, to many of which it 
was beyond the power of parliament to 
apply a remedy; but it was in their 
power to satisfy the country as to what 
the causes were, and to afford partial 
relief by giving a better direction to the 
capital of the country ; upon that point 
he differed materially from the hon. se- 
conder of the address... The hon. member 
seemed to hint that the reduction of the 
rate of interest in some of the higher 
denominations of the public securities 


would operate favourably, but it appeared | 
to him that even that reduction was far | 


| not uncommon in speeches from the 
throne. For his part, he was glad that it 
was stated simply that the war had termi- 
nated, without any explanation of the 
mode by which that termination had been 
effected. [hear and laughter] It was a 
received principle, that the independence 
of Turkey was necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a just balance of power in 
Europe, and that circumstance did throw 
upon government the onus of show- 
ing that there was nothing in the treaty 
between Turkey and Russia contrary to 
this principle. However, when the docu- 
ments were before the House, it would be 
time enough for them to discuss how far 
the spirit of the treaty of the 6th July had 
been preserved. Up to the arrival of the 
Russians in Adrianople, no great progress 
appeared to have been made in the cause 
of the Greeks. With respect to Portu- 
gal, whatever disposition there had been, 
during the two last sessions, to abstain 
from looking into the question of our 
foreign relations, he hoped that we should 
no longer avoid an inquiry which it was 
necessary for the character of the country 
to make [hear]. A recognition of Don 
Miguel had been hinted at, but if it was 
carried into effect we ought to receive 
more information on the subject than we 
had obtained last session. Till we had 
obtained further information, we were not 
in a situation to investigate whether (not 
merely in reference to the question of 
legal right, but with regard to the honour 
of the country, and our ancient alliance 
with Portugal) we had properly discharg- 
ed all our obligations. He had witnessed 
with great regret in his Majesty’s Speech, 
which ought to advert to all matters of ge- 
neral interest, an omission of all refer- 





from being an unmixed good. The amend- | 
ment had been described to be a “ milk- 


and-water amendment,” but that rather 
recommended it to his support [hear and 


laughter.| He did not wish to enterintothe 


large field of foreign politics, but he might 
observe, in passing, that his Majesty’s 
Speech merely stated that the war between 
Russia and Turkey had terminated. This 
was the statementof a fact, it had been said, 





ence to wars waging in another hemi- 
sphere. There was a treaty of peace and 
amity between this country and Mexico, 
and he should have thought that the efforts 
made to prevent the industry of that 
country from taking a natural direction, 
that the attempts at a predatory warfare, 
inconsistent with the revival of industry in 
Mexico and other states of the new conti- 
nent, inconsistent with the interests of com- 
merce and navigation, hostile to the proper 
management of the mines of South Ame- 
rica, which it was our interest to have as 
productive as possible,—he thought that 
these were matters which required some 
notice, and he should have been glad to 
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hear that his majesty continued to use 
endeavours for the restoration of peace, 
tranquillity, and security in the new 
states, in the prosperity of which this 
country had the greatest possible in- 
terest. 
and commerce that were alone concerned, 
the matter did not relate to this country 


only. Europe had the greatest possible | 
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_ water was precisely that which would best 


It was not the interests of trade | 


suit the right hon. gentleman’s constitu- 
tion. [hear and laughter] The doctrine 
of his right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) 
had been, on former occasions, when 
changes were called for, ‘ beware how 
you excite fallacious hopes—trust to the 


| native energy—the natural elasticity of 


interest that South America should be in | 


a state of tranquillity and independence, 


and that those states should be made va- | 


luable and useful civilized societies. 
There was a time when these states looked 
up to this country as a power ready to res- 
cue them from impending dangers, not by 
military demonstrations, but by its good 
offices, of which they were worthy as far 
as they could be exerted, if not in refer- 
ence to their peace and tranquillity, 
yet with reference to our own interest. The 
omissions of the Speech had been com- 
plained of —it did not advert to Ire- 
land. He did not pretend to know with 
any degree of accuracy the state of Ire- 
land. He should have thought, that after 
the great act of justice of last session, we 
might have been told whether that mea- 
sure had produced all the benefits which he 
for one had anticipated. He believed it 
had produced great benefits: he believed 
that such had been the effect of that 
great measure of justice, conciliation, and 
relief, which was so strongly recommend- 
ed in the royal Speech of last session. It 
was not matter of surprise with him, 
therefore, that Ireland did not hold so 
prominent a position as some gentlemen 
appeared to suppose it ought; but it was 


matter of surprise to him that the effect of 


this measure had not been mentioned. 
He concluded by declaring that he felt 
himself bound in justice to support the 
amendment, because it expressed the facts 
of the case with more justice to the feel- 
ings of the House, and to the duty which 
the throne and the country had a right to 
expect from them, than the original amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sec. Peel said, he certainly was not 
surprised to hear his right hon. friend say, 
that the chief recommendation of the hon. 
baronet’s amendment in his eyes consisted 
in its being “ a milk-and-water amend- 
ment,” because when he recollected the 
votes uniformly given by his right hon. 
friend, and the doctrines which he had 
uniformly held, he must say, that the 
smallest possible infusion of milk in the 





our resources, by which we have so often 
triumphed ; and do not risk the permanent 
interests of the country by rash experi- 
ments on the capital and industry of our 
fellow-subjects.” The right hon. gentle- 
man had not only resisted practical 
measures, but committees of inquiry, lest 
he should excite false expectations; and 
now, hearing an amendment proposed, on 
principles from which he totally dissents, 
he is, nevertheless, prepared to support it, 
because he thinks the exposition of facts 
contained in the amendment better than 
that in the Speech from the throne. What 
course did the right hon. gentleman take 
with regard to the committee moved for to 
inquire into the state of the currency ? 
He resisted its appointment to the last, 
lest its appointment should unsettle men’s 
minds, and upon the same principle he 
resisted the inquiry into the state of the 
silk trade last session. [hear] However, 
it would have been more consistent if his 
right hon. friend had waited till he heard 
what specific measures were to be pro- 
posed, before he opposed his majesty’s 
government. It would have been better 
if he had not endeavoured to raise the 
expectations of the country, as they must 
be raised, if we admitted the existence of 
universal distress, and dissented from the 
Speech from the throne, stating that his 
majesty’s ministers had been misinformed. 
—that all our interests were suffering 
under no ordinary pressure, and that we 
would direct our efforts to provide relief. 
Depend upon it, if you vote the amend- 
ment now proposed, and if it shall turn 
out that your efforts to relieve the distress 
are vain, you will have done more harm 
than good, and you will have raised 
expectations which it will be impossible to 
fulfil. The amendment was not correct; 
the expressions contained in it narrowed 
the sentiments of the king’s Speech instead 
of extending ‘them; it spoke of distress 
‘in particular places ;” the Speech men- 
tioned ‘some parts of the United King- 
dom” as being distressed, a wider and 
more comprehensive expression, As to 


the omission of certain topics in the Speech 
T9 
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and among the rest, the omission of all 
mention of Ireland, he certainly did think, 
that after the completion of that measure 
in which Ireland took such a deep interest, 
—after that country had been placed on a 
footing of equality with the rest of the 
empire,—there existed no necessity for 
making special mention of a part of the 
kingdom which had no longer any thing to 
distinguish it from the remainder. Since 
the passing of that measure it might be 
said of the two countries— 


—-——— “ Paribus se legibus ambe 
“ Invicte gentes eterna in foedera mittant.” 


The quotation had been applied by Mr. 
Pitt to the expected effect of the Union, 
and certainly it was not less appropriate 
when used with reference to the measure 
recently accomplished. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it might fairly be said, that 
the time had arrived when we might con- 
sider the condition of Ireland the same as 
that of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, and except the occurrence of 
special circumstances required it, Ireland 
need not be particularly mentioned. It 
was now to be looked upon as England or 
Scotland. He would say, however, that 
the condition of Ireland was now much 
better and more satisfactory than it had 
been previous to the last session of parlia- 
ment. An hon. gentleman had drawn a 
comparison, unfavourable to the latter, 
between the American President’s Message 
and his Majesty’s Speech. Whatever 
might be that gentleman’s satisfaction at 
the tenor of the American message, his 
was as great. The manner in which Eng- 
land was mentioned by the president gave 
his majesty’s government, in common with 
all other classes of their fellow-subjects, the 
sincerest pleasure ; and he was glad of that 
opportunity to repeat the expressions of 
amity and friendship used by that distin- 
guished man when speaking of this 
country. His words were these :—“With 
Great Britain, alike distinguished in peace 
and war, we may look forward to years of 
peaceful, honourable, and elevated com- 
petition. Every thing in the condition and 
history of the two nations is calculated to 
inspire sentiments of mutual respect, and 
to carry conviction to the minds of both, 
that it is their policy to preserve the most 
cordial relations. Such are my own views, 
and it is not to be doubted that such are 
also the prevailing sentiments of our con- 
stituents.” He re-echoed these sentiments: 
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—May all the competition between the 
two countries be the competition of in- 
dustry, civilization, and peace !—May the 
foolish sentiments of individual hostility 
entertained by some in both countries, 
gradually vanish before the influence of 
good sense and right feeling: and, as both 
nations possess a common language, and 
are derived from a common source, may 
they be united in lasting relations of good- 
will and amity! He gladly took this 
opportunity, on the part of the English 
government, of re-echoing, with respect to 
America, those kindly sentiments which 
her President had expressed towards us. 
But in contrasting the two Speeches, the 
hon. gentleman began by complaining of 
the mention made in his majesty’s Message 
of so notorious a fact as the termination of 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey. 
As his majesty had announced to parlia- 
ment the breaking out of the war between 
these powers, it was proper that he should 
mention its termination. The hon. gentle- 
man also complained of our treatment of 
Don Miguel, and spoke of the supposed 
feelings of America if she had received 
such a Speech as the English parliament 
had received on the subject. But the fact 
was, that the American President recog- 
nized Don Miguel, as was apparent from 
this passage of his message : “ During the 
recess of Congress, our diplomatic relations 
with Portugal have been resumed. The 
peculiar state of things in that country 
caused a suspension of the recognition of 
the representative who presented himself, 
until an opportunity was had to obtain 
from our official organ their information 
regarding the actual, and as far as practi- 
cable prospective, condition of the autho- 
rity by which the representative in question 
was appointed. This information being 
received, the application of the established 
rule of our government in like cases was 
no longer withheld.” [hear, hear] The 
hon. gentleman attributed all our distresses 
to misgovernment, and to defects in our 
representative system; but, unfortunately 
for his hypothesis, the same distress which 
we complained of in England existed in 
America, where the representation was 
constructed on the basis of universal 
suffrage. [hear] What said President 
Jackson on this subject ?—“ No very con- 
siderable change has occurred during the 
recess of Congress, in the condition of 
either our agriculture, commerce, or manu- 
factures. The operation of the tariff has 
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not proved so injurious to the two former, 
nor as beneficial to the latter, as was 
anticipated. Importations of foreign goods 
have not been sensibly diminished, while 
domestic competition, under an illusive 
excitement, has increased the production 
much beyond the demand for home con- 
sumption. The consequences have been 
low prices, temporary embarrassment, and 
partial loss. That such of our manufac- 
turing establishments as are based upon 
capital, and are prudently managed, will 
survive the shock, and be ultimately pro- 
fitable, there is no good reason to doubt.” 
With respect to the amendment, during 
the last thirty years there had been no 
occasion upon which an amendment to an 
Address had been carried ;*—that in nine- 
teen years out of the thirty no amendment 
was proposed ;—and that the present was 
an Address in respect of which no objection 
could be made, with the exception of the 
omission of two or three topics. A gentle- 
man complained of the policy of late 
governments in adding to the House of 
Peers; but from this charge the duke of 
Wellington, who had made only one peer 
since he became prime minister, was free. 
The Speech stated the increase of exports 
in the last year; and it was said we in- 
ferred from thence that our trade and 
commerce were in a flourishing condition. 
But we inferred no such thing ; we only 
stated facts; and, notwithstanding the 
increased exports, his majesty regretted 
the prevalence of distress in some parts of 
the kingdom. It was said ministers had 
not stated facts correctly, and that they 
were indifferent to the distress, because 
they recommended no remedy. Where 
was the proof that the Speech from the 
throne mis-stated facts? Was the House 
prepared at once, without inquiry, and 
without the necessary information before 
it, to sanction by its vote the allegation 
made in the amendment of the hon. 





* It had probably escaped Mr. Peel’s re- 
collection, that upon one occasion, [Sess. 1812 ; 
see Hansard’s Parl. Deb. vol xxi, p. 17, first 
series] sir Francis Burdett by immediately 
rising upon the Lords Commissioners Speech 
having been read, and first catching the eye 
of the Speaker, who therefore decided that the 
hon. baronet was in possession of the House, 
moved an Address which would otherwise 
have been proposed as an amendment, so 
that the ministerial intended Address was ne- 
cessarily proposed as the Amendment, by Lord 
Jocelyn, and so carried, 
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baronet, that the distress was universal, 
and existed throughout all parts of the 
country? The hon. baronet’s amendment 
stated that all the productive interests of 
the country were suffering severely under 
a general depression. There was no 
qualification whatever in the statement. 
Was the House prepared, in the face of 
Europe, to sanction such a statement? 
[hear] “ Distress exists in my own 
neighbourhood,” argued the hon. baronet 
and those who support him, “ therefore I 
am bound to conclude that the distress 
is universal amongst all the productive 
interests of the country.” Should not the 
House pause before it founded a state- 
ment as to such an important matter upon 
evidence of such description? Should not 
the House pause before it took for granted 
any such statement, the more particularly 
when it found this important fact men- 
tioned in the Speech from the throne, 
namely—that the exports of British pro- 
duce during the last year had far exceeded 
those of any former year? It was rather 
extraordinary, with such a gratifying state- 
ment in his majesty’s Speech, to find an 
amendment proposed, which declares, that 
all the productive interests of the country 
are labouring under severe depression. The 
House should therefore hesitate before it 
adopted such a proposition. [cheers] 
But it might be said, that this was no 
proof of the prosperity of the country, 
and perhaps it would be added, that all 
these exports were sold at a loss, and that 
no return was made from them. But was 
it to be supposed that, year after year, 
from the year 1819,—for that was the 
period from which the distress was dated, 
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—was it to be imagined that year after 
year, from that time, the manufacturers 
of this country had continued manufac- 
turing and exporting ata positive loss? 
| [hear] Was it probable that such a 
thing could have occurred? But then it 
was asserted, that let the amount of our 
foreign exports be what they might, our 
home market was depressed; and that 
while an increase had taken place in our 
exports to foreign countries, a great and 
corresponding decline had taken place 
in our home consumption. He would at 
once meet and deny that assertion. 
| [hear] No corresponding decline in our 
home consumption had taken place at all 
to be put in contradistinction to the in} 
crease in our foreign exports. The alle- 
gation was, that the distress existed 
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universally throughout England, Ireland 
and Scotand. He held in his hand re- 
turns to disprove to a great extent the 
truth of that assertion. He was com- 
pelled to refer to matters of detail to 
furnish arguments to induce the House 
to pause before it adopted the propo- 
sition of the hon. baronet. He was 
prepared to show, from documents in his 
possession, that there had not been the 
falling-off that had been stated in the 
internal consumption of the country. He 
had been furnished with comparative 
statements of the amount of tons carried, 
and of the tonnage duties received, upon 
the principal canals, for a certain number 
of years, and the important fact which 
they established should be well weighed 
by the House before it pledged itself to 
the opinion of the hon. baronet, so con- 
tradictory as it was to the statement 
made from the throne. These statements 
exhibited a comparative increase year 
after year in the amount of business done 
on the principal canals. He would take 
a cipher as the foundation of his respec- 
tive statements, which would furnish no 
indication of the comparative business of 
one canal compared with that of another ; 
but which would actually show at the 
the same time the general increase of 
business done on those canals, proving an 
increase in the internal consumption of the 
country. These returns commenced with 
the year 1820,—that year when the bill 
which he (Mr. Peel) would never disclaim, 
though so much obloquy had been thrown 
upon it—he meant the bill for regulating 
the metallic standard, and restoring the 
currency, took effect. He had expressly 
desired that they should be made out 
that year, for he well remembered, that 
when that bill came into operation, pro- 
phecies without number were propounded, 
that the commercial transactions and con- 
cerns of this country were so complicated 
and so multiplied, that any attempt to 
carry such a measure into effect would 
tend to cramp and depress the energies of 
the country. He was ready to take his 
stand by what had occurred in our foreign 
trade; but he would fortify himself by 
proofs of an increase also in our home 
consumption. The returns which he had 
procured were from the Forth and Clyde 
canals, from the duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal, from the Grand Junction Canal, 
from the Kennet and Avon, and from the 
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year 1820, the amount of tons on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal was three thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety ; in the year 
1821, four thousand and twenty-eight; 
in 1822, four thousand four hundred and 
sixty; in 1823, four thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-four; in 1824, four 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four; 
in 1825, five thousand eight hundred and 
four; in 1826, five thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight; in 1827, five thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen; and, 
in 1828 (the last year to which the ac- 
counts were made up,) five thousand nine 
hundred and seventy. Thus, in the year 
1828, the amount of tons was five thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy, while the 
average of the eight preceding years was 
four thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, giving an increase in the year 1828 
to the amount of one thousand tons upon 
this canal. Upon all the other canals a 
similar progressive increase had taken 
place in their business, from the year 
1819 till the year 1828. On the duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, in the year ending 
the Ist of January, 1830, the average 
amount of tonnage was one thousand five 
hundred and eighty-six, while, in the year 
1829, the average was one thousand one 
hundred and fourteen; so that it appear- 
ed that the average amount of tonnage on 
that canal for the last year exceeded that 
of the former year by nearly five hundred 
tons. It might here be said that though 
the tonnage had increased, the tonnage 
duties had not. Now he had expressly 
inquired as to the amount of duties re- 
ceived, and this was the result. Upon the 
Grand Junction Canal, the average amount 
of the tonnage duties received for the 
eight preceding years was 8,606/., last 
year the average had risen to 9,000. 
On the Grand Trunk Canal, the average 
of the eight preceding years was 8,001/. 
last year it had risen to 14,0497. Upon 
the Kennet and Avon the average for the 
same period was 1,699/., last year it 
amounted to 2,190/. The average 
amount of tonnage duties upon the river 
Avon for the same period was 1,5471.; 
last year it had mounted to 1,7061. The 
average amount upon the Berkeley and 
Gloucester Canal for the seven years pre- 
ceding 1828, was 1,069/, It had in- 
creased in 1828 to 2,235/.; and last year, 
to 2,3601, Here, on this canal, the 
average was more than doubled in the 
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induce the House to pause before it sanc- 
tioned the statement that universal irre- 
mediable distress prevailed throughout the 
country. These facts applied to England ; 
but let the House recollect, that if any 
part of England, Scotland, or Ireland 
should be proved not to have been subject 
to the depression spoken of, the statement 
of the hon. baronet must fall to the 
ground. Now, with regard to Ireland, an 
hon. gentleman said, that great distress 
prevailed in the city of Dublin. He was 
ready to admit that distress did exist in 
the Liberties of that city, but as long as 
he had been acquainted with Ireland he 
never knew a period when the manufac- 
turers in that irreclaimable part of Dublin 
were not in distress,—so much so, that 
scarcely a year passed without appeals 
being made on their behalf to the charity 
of the public. No doubt distress prevail- 
ed in Ireland, and God grant that some 
measure might be devised to remedy it; 
but was there any proof before the House, 
that the agricultural interests of Ireland 
were suffering under universal distress 
and depression? Could it be said that 
universal distress existed amongst the 
agriculturists of Scotland? He doubt- 
ed that such was-the fact, and before 
the House asserted it, he would call 
upon it to employ due precaution in form- 
ing its opinion, He would maintain that 
the Address, in answer to the Speech, 
gave a truer description of the state of 
the country than the amendment propos- 
ed by the hon. baronet. It was perfectly 
consistent, on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, while they felt sincere sympa- 
thy for the distress which did exist, to be 
extremely cautious as to the adoption of 
rash experiments with a view to its alle- 
viation. [hear] The distress which did 
exist had originated in causes over which 
government had no control; and it should 
be borne in mind, that it was not exclu- 
sively confined to the dominions of his 
majesty. The agricultural interests had 
also experienced similar depression in 
America, and in other countries. In 
France, for instance, the distress had 
been in many places as severe as in any 
part of this country. In parts of the 
United States, the distress had been equal- 
ly as great as with us. In Russia, at this 
moment, a proclamation had been issued 
for lowering the rate of interest, with a 
view to remedy the agricultural distress 
prevailing there; therefore the causes 
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whatever they might be, which had ope- 
rated to produce this distress were not 
confined to this country. Great weight 
was certainly due to the effects produced 
by unfavourable seasons. He believed 
that the expense incurred by the agricul- 
tural interest, both in cultivating the soil, 
and collecting the harvest, had never been 
so great as in the last two years, owing to 
the extreme wetness of the seasons. That 
was sufficient to account in some degree 
for the depression experienced by the agri- 
cultural interest; and, besides, he did not 
think that due weight had been assigned 
to the effect of the importations from 
Ireland. That was a cause beyond re- 
medy or control. Ireland was fairly en- 
titled to a free access to the markets of 
this country, and no man would be mad 
enough to propose to restrict the importa- 
tions from that country. He held in his 
hand an account of the amount of impor- 
tations from Ireland into the port of 
Liverpool during the last year. During 
that period there had been imported into 
Liverpool from Ireland, forty-nine thou- 
sand oxen, thirteen thousand calves, 
eighteen thousand pigs, one hundred and 
eleven thousand sheep, one thousand 
three hundred lambs; and the total value 
of agricultural produce thus imported 
amounted to 1,270,000/. exclusive of corn. 
[hear] It was impossible to deny that 
such immense importations from Ireland 
had the effect of depressing the agricul- 
tural interests of this country. The 
same argument applied to Scotland. 
The Crown, he therefore conceived, was 
quite justified in entreating the House to 
use extreme caution before it should at- 
tempt to remedy, by legislative interfer- 
ence, the distress that existed. The mi- 
nisters had been taunted as if they were 
influenced by a species of false pride, as if 
they were so determined to adhere to de- 
clarations formerly made respecting the 
currency, as blindly to close their eyes to 
the real distresses of the country. It 
was said, that they were afraid to expose 
themselves to the charge of inconsistency, 
and this followed close upon the charge 
which had been made against them from 
the same quarter last session, when they 
were accused of departing from those 
principles to which they stood pledged, in 
bringing forward a measure which they 
had uniformly opposed. It was then 
said, that they were actuated by a cor- 
rupt desire to maintain themselves in office, 
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and the charge now was, that they were 
so wilfully and perversely determined to 
adhere to the present currency system, 
that they would hear of no change in it 
whatever. Now he would say upon this 
occasion, as he did when assailed by a 
contrary charge last session, that he was 
ready to abandon his opinions respecting 
the currency, to which he was supposed 
to be so unalterably pledged, if he could 
bring himself to believe that his so doing 
would be productive of any real and per- 
manent benefit to the interests of the 
country. [hear] It was no imputation on 
the part of a public man to recede from 
opinions which he had maintained, when 
he found others better adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. From his ex- 
perience of public life, he was never more 
convinced of any thing than of the arro- 
gance of binding one’s-self to any set of 
Opinions respecting matters of this nature. 
[hear] To him it appeared much‘ better 
to act upon the principle avowed by the 
hon. baronet who had proposed the 
amendment, and to look at every mea- 
sure solely in reference to its merits, unin- 
fluenced by the ties of any party, or by 
any preconceived opinions on the subject. 
He was ready to adopt that principle; he 
should be always ready to abandon opi- 
nions when proved to be wrong: and, on 
the contrary he should always support 
those which he conceived to be right. 
As he said before, he could not see any 
change of opinions on the part of a public- 
man in receding from those which he had 
hitherto maintained when the interests of 
the country called upon him to do so. Now, 
with regard to the currency, after the best 
deliberation- which his majesty’s ministers 
could give to the subject, they were de- 
termined to adhere to the present system, 
being convinced that if any error had 
been committed in establishing that sys- 
tem, we should only be exposed to still 
greater evils than those we had suffered by 
again doing any thing to unsettle the 
currency of the country. [hear] His ma- 
jesty’s ministers were not indifferent to 
the distress in the country; they did not 
deny that distress existed, they were not 
wanting in sympathy on account of its ex- 
istence, nor in a sincere desire for its 
alleviation; but at the same time they 
were determined to adhere to a cautious 
policy in dealing with it. He would 


warn the House to beware of making rash 
experiments, It was because his majes- 
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ty’s ministers believed that any rash expe- 
riment with the currency would, while it 
might possibly give some immediate bene- 
fit, only be productive of more permanent 
evils than those from which we had been 
relieved, that they had come to the deter- 
mination of maintaining the present sys- 
tem, and exposing themselves to whatever 
obloquy might be attached to the course 
which they had resolved to pursue, 
[hear, hear] 

Lord Althorp said, he admitted that the 
present administration had done more 
good for the country than any other go- 
vernment that had preceded it; but having 
stated that as his opinion, he, at the same 
time, claimed his right generally to exer- 
cise his judgment in reference to any 
measures which they might introduce, and 
to object to, or oppose, any thing emanat- 
ing from them as he might think proper. 
He had come down to the House that 
evening to hear the Speech from the 
throne, and he could not conceal his sur- 
prise at hearing the assertion contained in 
it, that distress existed “ in some parts 
of the United Kingdom.” His impression 
was, that the distress existed throughout 
the country. He should feel great satis- 
faction in hearing that he was mistaken in 
that opinion; he should feel still greater 
if that statement of the Speech were prov- 
ed to be correct. [hear] The hon. ba- 
ronet’s amendment stated, that the dis- 
tress existed universally. His noble 
friend, who moved the Address, stated, in 
opposition to the Speech, that the distress 
was general; and the hon. gentleman who 
seconded it made a somewhat similar 
admission. Until the chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose, no contradiction was 
given to the statement as to the uni- 
versality of the distress, and that right 
hon. gentleman said that it did not exist 
in Ireland. But the hon. member for 
Clare stated that there was distress in 
Dublin—that he knew distress existed in 
Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, and 
that he heard it had extended to Ulster. 
To that assertion no contradiction had 
been given by any hon. gentleman from 
Ireland. He had, therefore, waited anx- 
iously to hear what the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite had to say, as he hoped he 
would produce some facts to induce him 
(Lord Althorp) not to vote, as he was 
conscientiously determined to do, for the 
amendment. But no such facts had been 
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under these circumstances he (lord Al- 
thorp) though unwilling to give a vote 
that might have the appearance of joining 
those who opposed his majesty’s govern- 
ment for carrying a measure that he (lord 
Althorp) strongly approved of, [cries of 
“no, no,” from Sir Edward Knatchbull and 
others,| he felt it his duty to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. W. Whitmore.—Though he believed 
the distress to be general, and whatever re- 
luctance he might have to adopt the state- 
ment in the address on that subject, yet as 
he was not prepared to go the length of 
those who proposed the amendment, he 
should vote against it. 

Lord Howick said, he conceived that the 
statement in the Speech and the Address 
undervalued the distress which he was 
convinced extended generally throughout 
the country. The facts which the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel) had 
mentioned might be met by the statement, 
which he believed was the case, that many 
of the operations of our internal trade 
were carried on at a loss. But while he 
(lord Howick) regretted to see such a state- 
ment in the Speech, as he knew that the 
distress was general, he could not concur 
in the amendment proposed by the hon. 
baronet. He was anxious to wait to see 
what would be done or proposed by the 
government. He condemned the system 
of referring to a committee, consisting of 
twenty-three gentlemen of that House, the 
task of examining into every branch of our 
enormous establishments. It was in his 
opinion absurd, and likely to end as it had 
ended, in disappointment. The Address 
did not pledge hon. members. 

Lord F’. LevesonGower said, he must con- 
tend that the terms of his majesty’s Speech 
had not been treated fairly in the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. baronet. Jn 
his opinion the terms of his majesty’s 
Speech, as far as they had reference to Ire- 
land, were even more logically true than 
the terms of the hon. baronet’s amend- 
ment. He thought too that unjust ad- 
vantage had been taken of the speech of 
his right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His right hon. friend had 
not said that there was no distress in Ire- 
land. He should like to see the man who 
would venture to say that there ever had 
been a period from the time of bishop 
Boulter, down to the present, in which no 
distress existed in Ireland. [hear] If he 
had understood his right hon, friend 
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rightly, he had only spoken of the non- 
existence of distress among the agricul- 
tural classes in Ireland. It was likewise 
true that distress existed among the ma- 
nufacturing population of the Liberties in 
Dublin—but when had it been otherwise 
since the days of lord Chesterfield? The 
noble member for Northamptonshire said 
that no gentleman from Ireland had risen 
to deny the statements as to distress in 
Ireland. He would not take upon him- 
self to say that there was no distress in 
that country; but he would take upon 
himself to deny that it was universal. In 
reference to the complaint which had been 
made, that there was, in the royal Speech 
an omission of all opinion respecting the 
existing state of Ireland, he had only to 
say, that, in his opinion, there was in that 
royal silence more eloquence than if his 
majesty had entered intoa lengthened dis- 
cussion of the benefits which had been de- 
rived, far beyond all expectation, from 
the measure of last session. [cheers] To 
that measure the country owed this ad- 
vantage, that if distress did exist in Ire- 
land, it was distress without those moral 
evils and disquietudes which had too 
often previously attended it. [hear] What- 
ever might be the event of this motion, 
which was evidently made with the inten- 
tion of unseating the government, in office 
or out of office it would always be to him 
a consolation to have lent his feeble aid to 
a measure which had been attended with 
such complete success. [hear, hear] 

Mr. W. Smith said, it was his intention to 
support the original Address ; though he 
was of opinion that the distress of the 
country was more general than any one 
would imagine from reading the words of 
the royal Speech which stated it to be con- 
fined to some parts of the United King- 
dom. He opposed the amendment, be- 
cause it found verbal fault with the Ad- 
dress, in order to displace an administra- 
tion, for which the movers of the amend- 
ment wished to substitute another not 
near so advantageous to the country. 
[hear, hear] He could not separate this 
session from the last; and considering 
the unmeasured warmth and_ violence 
with which some gentlemen had then at- 
tacked the ministry, and the course which 
they were now again pursuing for the 
attainment of the same object, he could 
not help marvelling how it was, that they 
had not cooled themselves down a little 
during their residence in the country, 
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With respect to the distress in Ireland he 
had only one word to say. 
measure of Catholic relief, of which he 
had always been a sincere supporter, was 
under discussion, it was repeatedly asked 
** Will it be a panacea for all her evils ?” 
He had never supposed that generations 
and ages of bad government, and all the 
evils which they had necessarily produced, 
could be cured by it instantly, or even in 
a single year. The advantage of that 
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and of the hon. member for the city of 
| London who seconded it—he had the evi- 
| dence of two other members for the city of 
| 
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London— he had the evidence of his right 
| hon. friend, the member for Liverpool— 
| he had the evidence of the hon. and learned 
| member for Clare—in short, he had the 
| evidence of every man in the House, whose 
| Opinion on such a subject was worth having 
| —and yet the right hon. gentleman, with 
| all that evidence, hoped that the House 


measure was, that with all the distress of | would not adopt the amendment of his 
England pressing upon us, we had not the , hon. friend the member for Kent, without 
disquiet and discontent of Ireland to con- | receiving still more evidence. [hear] If 





_ tend with. [hear] It was his intention on 
the present occasion to support the mi- 
nistry. 


support of any one measure of reform or 


retrenchment, he would rather cut off his | 


hand than give it; but hoping to vote 
for reduction to the utmost in the course 
of the present session, he still felthimself 
at liberty to vote in favour of ministers 
against a proposition which madea covert 
and not a direct attack upon their con- 
duct. 

Mr. Mildmay supported the Address, 
because he considered the amendment 
a mere quibble upon words. [hear] 
One of his reasons for supporting the Ad- 
dress was, that he could not consent to 
abandon a ministry which had done so 
much for Ireland ; [hear] and one of his 
reasons for opposing the amendment was, 
that he should be sorry to give a vote in 
favour of that party which endeavoured to 
throw a clog around them when they were 
on their march to improvement. [hear] 
He was content with the admission of 
ministers that there was great distress in 
the country; for after making that ad- 
mission, they would be guilty of a gross 
abandonment of their duty if they did not 
exert every means in their power to re- 
move it. 

Mr. Duncombe said, it was his intention to 
support the amendment, because it painted 
the distress of the country correctly, which 
the Address did not. The right hon. Se- 
cretary for the Home Department had 
called upon the House not to support the 
amendment, until it had further evidence 
of the distress which pervaded all classes. 
He was at a loss to conceive what evidence 
the right hon. gentleman would have, if 
he were not content with that which he 
had got already. He had the evidence 
of the noble lord who moved the Address, 


If giving this vote in their favour | 
prevented him from giving his vote in | 


| the right hon. gentleman really required 
| such evidence, he had it in the various 
| meetings which had taken place in differ- 
ent parts of the country—in the addresses 
which had been sent up from various pub- 
lic bodies to the head of the government ; 
‘and in the petitions which had been agreed 
to in every large town in the kingdom, and 
which would soon be presented to the con- 
sideration of the House. It appeared to 
him, that look into whatever quarter of 
the country a man might, he could not 
fail to find sufficient evidence of the severe 
distress which pervaded it from one end of 
| it to another. [hear] Perhaps the eyes of 
' the right hon. gentleman were now at 
| length opened,—for he really was of opi- 
nion, that before that night the govern- 
ment was not impressed with any idea of 
the extent of the prevailing distress. He 
therefore thought, that as such was the 
case, it should lose no time in entering 
into an immediate investigation of the 
state of the country. With regard to the 
imputations which had been cast on his 
motives, and on the motives of those with 
whom he acted, he would merely observe, 
that he scorned them, and that he would 
on all occasions treat them with the con- 
tempt which they merited. [hear] He had 
no other motive in the course which he 
was then pursuing than to discharge his 
duty to the best of his poor ability to his 
distressed and afflicted countrymen. In 
conclusion, he must express a hope that a 
system of the most rigorous economy 
would be adopted by ministers, and that, 
instead of merely reducing the salaries of 
subordinate clerks, they would begin with 
the reduction of their own incomes. 

Mr. Rice said, if he could bring himself 
to believe that upon the issue of this debate 
the continuance of the present ministers 
in office was to depend, so grateful was 
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he to them for the great benefit which 
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they had conferred upon Ireland by ac- 
ceding to the measure of last session, that 
he would gladly give them all the assist- 
ance within his feeble power. But that 
was not the issue which the House had to 
try. The House had simply to decide 
whether the distress of the country was 
confined to some particular parts of it, or 
whether it was general throughout the 
country. If there were any doubt upon 
the point,—and he was afraid that there was 
not,—he should support the latter opinion, 
because it would at any rate show the 
people that their representatives were in- 
clined to look upon their sufferings with 
an eye of sympathy. Under his present 
impressions he was inclined to support the 
amendment: but if any country members 
would get up and state to the House that 
their constituents were not distressed, he 
would immediately give his vote in favour 
of the original Address. He did not look 
upon this question as one which involved 
a mere quibble about words—he consider- 
ed it as a question of far deeper import- 
ance. His hon. friend had intimated that 
he could not agree to this amendment, 
because it came from, and was supported 
by, a party with whom he was not in the 
habit of acting. With all deference to 
his hon. friend, that was a principle upon 
which he, as a public man, could never 
consent to act. Upon political subjects 
he generally differed from the hon. baronet 
who had moved the amendment, but he 
should indeed be ashamed of himself if 
that general difference of opinion should 
lead him to dissent from any useful and sa- 
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lutary proposition which the hon. baronet 
might bring forward. He should regret 
that his vote on this occasion was mis- 
taken; he gave it to the influence of truth, | 
in his comparative examination of two pro- | 


positions which were before him. He be- | 
lieved, indeed, that the distress, although | 
pressing hard upon parts of Ireland, was | 
less there than it was found, generally 
speaking, in England. Enough was, how- 
ever, apparent in the state of both coun- | 
tries to call for sympathy, and he felt him- | 
self, therefore, under the necessity of , 
voting for that declaratory resolution which | 
was more expressive of the degree of dis- 
tress he believed to exist in the com- 
munity. 

Lord Tullamore said, he was satisfied, 
from personal observation and documentary 
evidence, that the representations regard- 
ing distress were exaggerated ; he alluded 
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particularly to the districts round Liver- 
pool and Manchester; and he referred to 
an accurate table with which he had been 
furnished, shewing that between 1825 and 
1828, both inclusive, the manufacture of 
cotton goods had increased from fifty- 
seven millions of yards to ninety-eight 
millions of yards. The increase had been 
in the following ratio :— 


1825 ‘ - 57,000,000 of yards 
1826 70,000,000 
1827 96,000,000 
1828 98,000,000 


He believed that several other branches of 
manufacture were also in a much more 
flourishing condition than had been re- 
presented. 

Mr. R. Palmer said, his knowledge of 
the existence of very general distress com- 
pelled him with great regret to vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald.—If the sup- 
port of the Address could imply that any 
inquiry into the existing state of distress 
were denied, or even not likely to be in- 
quired into, by the government or that 
House, he would evince a readiness to 
entertain the Amendment; but when he 
thought the contrary was the fact, he could 
not bring himself to the same conclusion 
as his hon. friends near him. Respecting 
the omission of Ireland in the Address, he 
wished to give a hint to the hon. member 
for Clare, an old debater in public life 
elsewhere, though young in that House ; 
and it was to caution him against afford- 
ing his prompt assistance to the hon. 
members for whom he had this night ten- 
dered his vote. There was certainly great 
distress in Ireland, but nothing equal to 
the extent in which it pervaded England, 


| Let his hon. friend therefore take care how 


he gave his support to men, under the 


notion that he was serving Ireland, who 


might hereafter turn round and object to 
the importation of Irish produce, which 
ought to have as free an admission into 
the English market as that of Scotland, or 
of the counties of England, and propose 


their measures of poor-laws, or others of a 


similar nature, for the sister kingdom. 
Colonel Wood said, he should vote in fa- 
vour of the Address, which had described 
the prevailing distress, but had not en- 
couraged exaggerated estimates of it, 
while it left every thing open for fair and 
distinct consideration. He entreated the 
House to consider what the impression 


would be of sending forth to the public 
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an amendment of the kind proposed, the 
supporters of which did not agree in any 
single view of what was necessary for the 
ultimate attainment of their own object. 
Mr. Brougham.—I only rise to state in 
a few words my reasons for voting for the 
Amendment, and thereby to guard myself 
against misconstruction. I feel great re- 
gret, and I say it most unfeignedly, at the 
course I am obliged to take; and I may 
say with the hon. member for Northamp- 
tonshire (lord Althorp), that I never came 
into the House with less expectation of 
being driven to vote for an Amendment 
than this night. If I could persuade my- 
self that the difference between the Address 
and the Amendment was only a matter of 
words and form, and not of important 
sense and substance, in the present state 
of the country I should unhesitatingly 
have supported the Address. I deplore 
extremely the expressions which ministers 
have thought fit to introduce into the 
king’s Speech. Whether they were or 
were not aware of it at the time it was 
framed I know not ; but I can only ask 
myself this question—In what sense 
will these words be taken by the suffering, 
the deeply suffering, people of this em- 
pire! [hear] Is it possible that they 
can put more than one meaning upon 
them ; and what is that meaning? That 
the distress is admitted by the government 
to a certain degree; but that, after all, it 
amounts to very little; for the king is 
made to say only that he regrets the dis- 
tress prevailing among the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes in some parts of the 
country. In plain common sense, this is 
the meaning of those words ; there may 
be distress, but there is not much of it, 
I, for one, cannot bring myself to sanction 
such a statement by my vote; and when, 
by a debate in this Honse, the question 
has arisen and it is put to me, “ will you 
vote for that which is a misrepresentation, 
or will you support that which comes much 
nearer the truth,” I cannot hesitate, though 
my vote is wrung from me most reluctantly. 
The intention with which this Amendment 
has been brought forward, has been dis- 
tinctly disavowed by the hon. baronet, the 
member for Kent; but whatever might be 
his intention, or the intention of those 
who have supported him, even if I thought 
that its tendency was to displace the pre- 
sent government, I protest that at all events 
I would vote against it. [hear, hear] I 
should vote against the Amendment equally 
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if I could believe that it tended in the 
slightest degree to pledge me to a single 
step towards that line of policy which it is 
understood many of those who favour the 
Amendment are inclined to pursue, [ 
mean as to rescinding our decisions on 
questions of commercial policy, and, above 
all, tampering with the currency. If I 
could dream that the vote I am about, so 
painfully to myself, to give, which is lite- 
rally extorted from me, would have the 
slightest tendency to pledge me to either 
of those courses, bad as the alternative 
would be, I would prefer voting for the 
Address. I shall detain the House no 
longer than once more to state, that I 
never in my life gave a vote with greater 
regret than on the present occasion. 

Question put, ‘ That those words (sir 
E. Knatchbull’s Amendment) be inserted.” 
The House divided: the numbers were, 
Ayes 105; Noes 158: Majority against 
the Amendment 53. 


List of the Minority. 
Althorp, viscount Howard, H. 
Attwood, W. Harvey, D. W. 
Blandford, marquis of Heathcote, sir W. 
Beaumont, T. W. Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Baring, sir T. Inglis, sir R. H. 
Brownlow, C. Knatchbull, sir E. 
Bastard, E. P. Kemp, T. R. 
Burdett, sir F. King, hon. gen. 
Bankes, II. Lamb, hon. G. 
Bankes, W. Lushington, Dr. 
Bernal, R. Labouchere, H. 
Bright, II. Lester, B. 
Bentinck, lord G. Langston, J. H. 
Brougham, HH. Marjoribanks, S. 
Baring, F. Macdonald, sir J. 
Cripps, J. Morpeth, viscount 


Calvert, N. Mundy, F. 

Calvert, C. Mackintosh,rt.hn.sirJ . 
Cavendish, W. Marshall, J. 

Clinton, F. Maberly, J. 

Canning, rt. hn. sir S. Normanby, viscount 
Carter, J. Bonham Norton, G 


Dawkins, H. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Duncombe, T. 
Davenport, I. 
Dick, Q. 

Denison, J. E. 
Encombe, viscount 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fyler, T. B. 


Osborne, lord F, W. 
O’Connell, D. 

Ord, W. 

Palmer, R. 

Pallmer, C. N. 
Palmer, F. 
Palmerston, viscount 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Peachy, general 
Protheroe, E. 


Fane, J. Russell, lord J. 
Grant, rt. hon. C. Rice, S. 

Grant, R. Robarts, A. W. 
Gascoyne, R. general Rickford, W. 
Gordon, K. Robinson, G. 
Guest, J. J, Sefton, earl of 


Graham, sir J.G.C. Scott, hon. W, 
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Smith, S. Wodehouse, E. 
Smith, A. Warrender, sit G. 


Smith, hon. R. Wall, C. B. 
Stanley, hon. E. G. Wyvill, M. 
Seabright, sir J. Wood, ald. 
Sadler, M. T. Wood, C. 
Trant, W. H. Wetherell, sir C. 
Thomson, C. P. Wells, J. 


Westenra, hon. R. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Western, C. C. 
Wilson, sir R. T. 
Waithman, ald. 


Trevor, hon. R. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Tennyson, C. 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Vivian, sir R. R. 
The main question was then put and 
agreed to, and the following Committee 
appointed “ to draw up an Address to be 
presented to his Majesty upon the said 
Resolution: ”—The Earl of Darlington, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Secretary Peel, Mr. Courtenay, 
Lord Leveson Gower, Sir George Clerk, 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Planta, Sir 
Alexander Grant, or any five of them. 


—_ 





The Apvvress upon the Lords Com- 
missioners Speech.| The following is an 
official copy of the Address referred to in 


page 7. 
Die Jovis, 4° Februarit 1830. 


Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

WE, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to approach Your Majesty, to re- 
turn to Your Majesty our most humble 
Thanks for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has directed the Lords Com- 
missioners to deliver to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

We beg leave to express to Your Ma- 
jesty our grateful Acknowledgment of the 
Communication, that Your Majesty has 
received from all Foreign Powers the 
strongest Assurances of their Desire to 
maintain and cultivate the most friendly 
Relations with this Country. 

We assure Your Majesty that we par- 
ticipate in the Satisfaction with which 
Your Majesty has seen that the War be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte has 
been brought to a Conclusion. 

WE offer our humble Thanks to You 
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Majesty for Your unremitted Efforts to 
accomplish the main Objects of the Treaty 
of the 6th of July 1827. 

We humbly assure Your Majesty of 
the sincere Satisfaction with which we 
have learned that Your Majesty, having 
recently concerted with Your Allies Mea- 
sures for the Pacification and final Settle- 
ment of Greece, trust that You shall be 
enabled, at an early Period, to communi- 
cate to Your Parliament the particulars 
of this Arrangement, with such Informa- 
tion as may explain the Course which 
Your Majesty has pursued thoughout the 
Progress of these important Transactions. 

WE cannot but express our Concern 
that Your Majesty is unable to announce 
the Prospect of a Reconciliation between 
the Princes of the House of Braganza. 

We thank Your Majesty for the Com- 
munication, that You have not yet deemed 
it expedient to re-establish, upon their 
ancient Footing, Your Majesty’s Diplo- 
matic Relations with the Kingdom of Por- 
tugal; and to express our grateful Sense 
of the Assurance, that the numerous Em- 
barrassments arising from the continued 
Interruption of those Relations increase 
Your Majesty’s Desire to effect the ter- 
mination of so serious an Evil. 

WE offer to Your Majesty our humble 
Thanks for having acquainted us, that 
Your Majesty’s Attention has been of late 
earnestly directed to the various important 
Considerations connected with Improve- 
ments in the general Administration of 
the Law; and for the Directions which 
Your Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to give, that measures shall be submitted 
to the Deliberation of Parliament, of 
which some are calculated, in the Opinion 
of Your Majesty, to facilitate and expedite 
the Course of Justice in different Parts 
of the United Kingdom, and others 
appear to be necessary Preliminaries to 
a Revision of the Practice and Proceed- 
ings of the Superior Courts. 

We assure Your Majesty that we are 
impressed with a due Sense of the Confi- 
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dence Your Majesty justly reposes in us, 
that we will give our best Attention and 
Assistance to Subjects of such deep and 
lasting Concern to the Well-being of Your 
Majesty’s People. 

We desire to express the Satisfaction 
with which we have received the Informa- 
tion which Your Majesty has commanded 
to be given to us, that the Export in the 
last Year of British Produce and Manu- 
factures has exceeded that of any former 
Year; and to assure Your Majesty that 
we deeply lament that, notwithstanding 
this Indication of active Commerce, Dis- 
tress should prevail among the Agricul- 
tural and Manufacturing Classes of some 
Parts of the United Kingdom. 

We assure Your Majesty of our sincere 
Belief that it would be highly gratifying 
to the paternal Feelings of Your Majesty 
to be enabled to propose for the Con- 
sideration of Parliament, Measures cal- 
culated to remove the Difficulties of any 
portion of Your Subjects, and at the same 
time compatible with the general and per- 
manent Interests of Your People. 

We beg leave to offer to Your Majesty 
our humble Thanks for the deep Solicitude 
Your Majesty feels for those Interests, 
and to express our Conviction of the Ne- 
cessity with which Your Majesty is im- 
pressed of acting with extreme Caution in 
reference to this important Subject. 

We assure Your Majesty that we shall 
concur with Your Majesty in assigning its 
due Weight to the Effect of unfavourable 
Seasons, and the Operation of other Causes 
which are beyond the Reach of Legislative 
Control or Remedy. 

We offer the Assurance of our Grati- 
tude for the Conviction Your Majesty is 
graciously pleased to express, that no 
Pressure of temporary Difficulty will in- 
duce this House to relax the Determina- 
tion it has constantly manifested to main- 
tain Public Credit inviolate, and thus 
to uphold the high Character and the per- 
manent Welfare of the Country. 
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On Monday following was presented 
His Majesty’s most gracious Answer :— 

My Lords ; I thank you for your loyal 
and dutiful Address.—I rely with just 
Confidence on your zealous Co-operation 
in all Measures calculated to improve the 
Condition of My Subjects, and to main- 
tain the Honour and high Character of 
the Country. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 5. 

MinurTEs.] James BAntow Hay, Esq. took the Oaths and 
his Seat for Southampton.—Mr. D. W. HARVEY gave 
notice, that on the 25th February he should move for a 
Committee on the Crown Revenues, and the means of 
rendering them most available to the exigencies of the 
country.—The Solicitor General moved for a return of 
the several persons who were ‘‘ confined for contempt under 
process issuing out of the Courts of Chancery and Ex- 
chequer,” on the 7th March 1827 (the date of the last 
return made by order of this House); and also, of those 
who have been committed since that period; stating what 
persons have died, or been discharged from their con- 
tempts, since the said 7th March 1827, and how many now 
remain in custody for contempt—ordered. 


East Inpr1a Cuarter anp Jupica- 
TURE—LorpD EL.ensorovGn’s Ler- 
TER.| Mr. S. Rice presented a petition 
from Mr. V. Hunt, Mayor of Limerick, and 
Chairman of a meeting of the Freemen, 
Freeholders, and Inhabitants of the 
County of the City of Limerick, against 
a cenewal of the East India Charter.— 
Having stated the object of the petition, 
he said he would take that opportunity to 
put a question to his hon. and learned 
friend opposite (Mr. G. Bankes), who had, 
at least till a late period, been connected 
with the administration of the affairs of 
India. The subject to which he was about 
to allude was of such an important nature, 
that it was highly necessary that the. public 
and parliament should know what answer 
his learned friend would give—if he were 
to give any answer—to the question which 
he was about to propose, relative to a 
matter that was certainly deserving of 
explanation. A letter had recently ap- 
peared in the public prints of this country,* 





* The following is the Letter alluded to, as 
it appeared in The Times London journal : 


“ India Board, Feb. 21. 

“ Sir,—I had not intended to write to you 
until I could communicate to you the opinion 
of the law-officers of the Crown upon the 
difference which appears to have taken place 
between you and the Supreme Court of ae 
bay; but the Chairs have just informed me 
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which was stated to have been received by 
an official individual in India, from the 
noble President of the Board of Control, 
and which letter contained statements of 
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the utmost importance respecting the ad- 
ministration of justice in India, and the 
intentions of his majesty’s government 
with regard to the renewal of the East 





that they wrote to you by a vessel which sails 
to-day, and I am unwilling that you should 
not receive a letter from me at the same time. 

“I believe there is but one opinion in this 
countryas to the conduct of the Supreme Court. 
Theirlaw is considered bad law; but then errors 
in matters of law are nothing in comparison 
with those they have committed in the tenour 
of their speeches from the bench. Had sir C. 
Chambers lived, I think he must have been 
displaced. Sir J. Grant seems to have con- 
fined himself more strictly to a legal argument. 
He may have been led by his erring chief: 
still there is much to censure in his conduct, 
and although I think it will probably not be 
considered necessary to recall him, his case is 
by no means decided upon. Iam to have some 
conversation upon it with the Chancellor in a 
few days. We are so much occupied with our 
Roman Catholic Relieéf-bill at present, that we 
have little time for other matters, however im- 
portant : to this circumstance must be attri- 
buted the delay which has occurred on the part 
of the law-ofticers. There was none in sending 
the case to them. In the mean time the King 
has, on my recommendation, made your Ad- 
vocate-general, Mr. Dewar, Chief Justice. 
I advised this appointment because that 
gentleman appears to have shown ability and 
discretion during the late conflict with the 
Supreme Court, and because he appears to 
take a right view of the law, and to be on terms 
of confidence with you. 

“T thought the putting him over sir J. 
Grant’s head would do more to notify public 
opinion than any other measure I could at once 
adopt; and you have him in action two months 
sooner than you could have any other sent 
from here. I hope this arrangement will be 
satisfactory to you. 

*“ The Puisne Judge appointed in the room 
of sir C. Chambers, is Mr. William Seymour, 
of the Chancery bar. The Lord Chancellor 
has a very good opinion of him, and generally, 
I think, he appeared to have higher claims than 
any other candidate. He is a gentleman in 
his manners, and a man of cultivated mind. 
He seems to have right notions of his duty, and 
of the law which has been so strangely misin- 
terpreted. Hewill rather support Government 
than use the authority of the Supreme Court as 
a means of raising opposition. At least, if he 
is not all this, I have been deceived in him. 
He will embark in less than two months. He 
will probably be knighted before he sails; and 
as it will not be right that the Chief Justice 
alone should not be knighted, we must consider 
in what manner that can be best effected. I 
believe it may be done by patent; but my 
present idea is to empower you, as Governor, 
to confer the honour of knighthood on Mr. 
Dewar. This will evidently place the Governor 
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It will mark you out as the 
King’s representative: you may make the 
ceremony as imposing as you please. I have 
written to the Heralds’-office to know if the 
thing could be done according to precedents. 

“It is as yet undecided, the law-officers not 
having as yet given their opinion as to the law, 
whether a declaratory act will be required. 
Perhaps the opinions of the law-officers, and 
those which I may obtain of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice, may be 
sufficient to induce sir J. Grant to revise his 
notions of law. At any rate, no more mischief 
can happen, as he will be like a wild elephant 
led away between two tame ones. 

“As we may not impossibly renew the 
Charter next year, we may take that opportu 
nity of rectifying the expressions of the act of 
Parliament, should they require it. Many 
persons think it would be inexpedient to open 
a discussion on [hdian matters this year, if it 
could be avoided. But, as I tell you, no deci- 
sion is yet come to. 

** You will see that there is no intention of 
deserting you. You have acted with much 
firmness and prudence. I entirely agree in the 
view you have expressed of the dangerous con- 
sequences which would result from the ex- 
tension beyond the limits of the Precedency of 
the powers claimed by the Supreme Court. 
Orders have been given for expediting the 
patent of the Chief Judge. 

“ Jt is with deep regret that I have heard 
that the Company and the country are so soon 
to lose your services in India. I could not 
ask you to stay one hour to the danger of your 
valuable life : but Iam confident you will stay 
till you have re-established the authority of 
Government in the opinion of the natives. I 
trust, indeed, that the unbending firmness you 
have displayed will have prevented much of 
the evil which might have been expected to 
flow from the conduct of the judges. 

“ T feel satisfied that you will act with the 
same firmness under all circumstances, and at 
the same time with moderation and discretion. 
You may thus depend upon the support of the 
Board of Control, which I have the honour of 
presiding over. _—_I have, &e, 

(Signed) ‘“ ELLENBOROUGH. 

Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.B, 


“Tam going to send you a very excellent 
new Bishop, whenever Dr. James resigns—Mr. 
J.M.Turner. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and indeéd all the 
Bishops I have seen, are quite satisfied that 
Mr. Turner is as fit a man as could have been 
selected. He will be mild and firm. Heisa 
very good and pious man, without worldly 
notions, and really devoted to his high calling. 

“ E..” 
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India Company’s charter. He would not ' 
more particularly advert to the letter, but 
he had said enough, he conceived, to indi- 
cate to the hon. gentleman the letter to 
which he alluded. Now, the question 
which he wished to put was, whether or 
not that letter was genuine, and if it were 
genuine, whether there would be any, 
difficulty in laying a copy of it before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. G. Bankes said, he felt no hesitation 
whatever in communicating all the infor- | 
mation which it was in his power to give | 
respecting the letter to which the hon. | 
member for Limerick had directed atten- 
tion. He begged to be allowed to say, 
that, owing to the circumstance of a 
melancholy occurrence in the family of the 
noble Lord (Ellenborough) alluded to, [the 
recent death of his lordship’s son at Wor- 
thing,] he (Mr.Bankes) had not had an op- 
portunity,these many days, of seeing him; 
but he understood from the noble Lord that 
the letter in question was written in the 
shape of a strictly private and confidential 
communication from him to the individual 
to whom it was addressed, and that it was 
never intended to meet the public eye. 
He could state, that while acting as Secre- 
tary to the India Board, he had never seen 
a copy of this letter, and he believed that 
it was not in the power of the noble lord 
himself to say whether or not the letter 
which had been published in the papers 
was a correct copy of the private letter he 
had written to sir John Malcolm. The 
fact was, that the noble lord had kept no 
copy of that letter, as it was a strictly pri- 
vate and confidential one, and one which 
was never intended to meet the public eye. 
Sir John Malcolm had since expressed his 
deepest regret that it should have come 
before the public, and had stated, that a 
deliberate and shameful breach of confi- 
dence was the only means by which such 
a document could have been brought 
before the public. He had already men- 
tioned that his noble friend was not able 
to state whether or not it was a completely 
correct copy of his letter that had ap- 
peared in the papers of this country, as he 
had kept no copy whatever of that letter, 
it being intended as a mere private and 
confidential communication, He was 
ready to afford any other information he 
possessed, if the hon. member should wish 
to put any further questions on this 
subject. 
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Mr, Brougham thought the appearance of 
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such a letter, taking it to be genuine, was 
forcibly calculated to give rise to doubts 
as to the capacity of the writer of such a 
letter for the situation of important trust 
which he at present filled. [hear, hear] 
He could not avoid entering his protest 
against the jurisdiction which appeared to 
be assumed by the writer of that letter over 
the independence of the judicial order in 
India. He should not enter further at 
present into this discussion, but would 
simply content himself with expressing his 
regret at reading such a document, and 
his surprise that a noble lord at the head 


| of such an important department con- 


nected with India could have permitted 
himself to indulge in the expression of 
such opinions regarding the judicial office 
in that country. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor.—If the letter were 
genuine, it was indeed a most extraordi- 
nary document, and he had read it with 
regret. 

Mr. Bankes said, he could only reiterate 
the statement he had already made as to 
the noble lord having no copy of the ori- 
ginal letter in his possession, and his con- 
sequent inability to state whether or not the 
copy published in the papers was correct. 
It was transmitted as a private confidential 
communication, and it could only have 
been through a base violation of confidence 
that it was ever made public. 

Mr. Trant said, he could not but strongly 
condemn the practice of making docu- 
ments of such a description public. It 
was calculated altogether to put an end 
to confidential correspondence between in- 
dividuals in this country and their friends 
in India. He would give no opinion as 
to the letter itself, but he would enter 
his protest against founding any public 
proceeding upon a private letter written in 
confidence from one gentleman to another, 
and the publication of which could have 
occurred only through a gross violation of 
confidence. 

Mr. S. Rice said, he knew nothing of the 
manner in which this letter had been made 
public, but seeing it in the public prints, 
he took the liberty of putting the question 
to his hon. friend, and he did not think 
he could have asked him a kinder ques- 
tion, as it afforded him the opportunity for 
the explanation he had given, and which 
would have been more satisfactory if he 
could have denied altogether the genuine- 
ness of the letter. Let the disgrace of 


publishing the letter attach to the indivi- 
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dual by whom it had been made public ; 
but the letter was now before the public, 
and it could only be treated as a public 
document. [hear] It was said to be a pri- 
vate letter, but what kind of a private 
Jetter was it, that a minister, filling an 
important office in this country, thus sends 
toa civil and military governor in India, 
in which he advises him as to the mode of 
dealing with judges, refers to other mat- 
ters connected with his government, and 
speaks of the renewal of the company’s 
charter? [hear] Was such a communica- 
tion to be viewed in the light of a private 
letter between one gentleman and ano- 
ther ? 

Mr. Hume said, if the doctrine of the hon. 
Secretary to the India Board were to be 
adopted, we should remain in total igno- 
rance of the administration of affairs there, 
for a large portion of the business between 
this country and India was uniformly 
transacted in the way of private commu- 
nications either from the heads of the 
Board of Control, or the directors of the 
East-India company, explaining the way 
in which the official individuals were to 
act. He had received a copy of this letter 
from Calcutta. He believed it had been 
published in every newspaper in Bombay, 
and thus an opportunity was given to sir 
John Malcolm to triumph over the King’s 
Court there, which no longer could be 
considered as affording that protection to 
the natives for which it had been estab- 
lished. Mr. Dewar, it appeared, was con- 
sidered fit to fill the office of judge there 
because he would truckle to the government. 
Thus the confidence of the natives was 
destroyed, and the letter of the noble lord 
had spread dismay throughout the whole 
of Bombay. The subserviency of two of the 
judges, it seems, could now be reckoned 
upon ; and then, if sir J. Grant should be 
refractory, why, according to the noble 
lord, no mischief would accrue, for he 
“would be like a wild elephant, led away 
between two tame ones” [loud laughter]. 
He trusted, that his learned friend below 
him (Mr. Brougham) would bring this 
subject under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. [hear] 

Mr.G. Bankes explained.—He had laid 
down no doctrine but that to which every 
man of right feeling would assent; namely, 
that private and confidential letters should 
not be violated. The hon. member (Mr. 
Hume) had stated, that a copy of the 
letter had been forwarded to him from 
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Calcutta. The letter he (Mr. Bankes) be- 
lieved had appeared first in the Calcutta 
Journal, and it differed materially from 
the copy which had been published in the 
London papers, while the noble lord, not 
having a copy in his possession, was unable 
to say which of these was the more ac- 
curate. 

Lord Ashley would contend that the 
letter was a private communication, and 
that even supposing the copy published 
was a genuine one, it was rather hard that 
an individual should be judged according 
to what he had written in a hurry and in 
private confidence to another. He knew 
that no man was more anxious than the 
noble lord in question to see a complete 
independence preserved to the court in 
Bombay, and he should not, therefore, be 
judged by a momentary effusion in a pri- 
vate letter. 

Mr. Brougham said, whether the letter 
was private and confidential or not, it had 
all the forms of an official despatch, al- 
though the substance of it was certainly 
contrary to all the official despatches he 
had ever seen. [hear, and a laugh} When 
they looked at its contents, could they re- 
gard it as a mere private and confidential 
letter? Here was the minister for India 
affairs describing to the governor of Bom- 
bay the way for insuring the strict depend- 
ence of the judges upon him. A subser- 
viency to the views of the governor, it 
seemed, was to be taken as the rule of 
selection of judges for the court there ; 
and that was stated in a letter, described 
as private and confidential, from the Presi- 
dent of the India Board to sir John Mal- 
colm. He disapproved of the publication 


| of that letter as much as any one could; 


and he by no means meant to attribute 
the publication of it to sir John Malcolm ; 
but he had a suspicion that the publica- 
tion was not the act of an enemy to sir 
John Malcolm, but rather that of a friend. 
He had a suspicion that its publication 
might have been brought about in this way 
—sir J. Grant might have said, ‘ depend 
upon it, the government in England al- 
ways stand by the independence of the 
judges, and your case is a bad one.’ 
‘No,’ replies the governor, ‘you are 
wrong, and I'll show you that it is not.’ 
It was probable that in this way sir J. 
Malcolm might have shown the letter toa 
friend, and it might in that manner have 
got before the public. But whatever blame 
attached to the individual who committed 
F 
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the breach of confidence, that did not at 
all alter the case, or excuse the noble lord 
for having written such a letter. 

Mr. Peel.—Different versions had been 
circulated in India of this letter, which he 
understood were very different from the 
one published in this country. He had 
asked his noble friend respecting it when 
the letter was published here. ‘The noble 
lord acknowledged that he had written a 


letter of that description, but he could not 
say whether that was a correct copy of it, | 


and it was moreover a letter written 
hastily, and inadvertently. He did not 
mean to say, that a public officer had a 
right to write letters to public functionaries 
upon public subjects, and afterwards to 
screen himself from animadversion on the 
plea that his letters were private [hear]. 
In such a case, a public officer might pro- 


[ COMMONS, ] 





duce copies of despatches which he had | 
transmitted to a colonial functionary, while | 


at the same time he had given in private 


| 


letters very different instructions to the | 


same individual. 
ferent where a public officer, as in this 
instance, writes a private letter hastily and 


occurred in this letter as to the wild and 
tame elephants was sufficient to show that 
there existed no deliberate intention on 
the part of the writer to interfere with the 
independence of the judges. In this case, 
no doubt, his noble friend had written a 
hasty letter, and no such inference should 
be drawn from such a letter, as that any 
intention existed on the part of the go- 
vernment to control the independence of 
the judges in India. [hear] If such a 
construction should be put on his noble 
friend’s letter, no man would regret it 
more than his noble friend. He was not 
prepared to admit that the copy published 


But the case was dif- | 
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a letter was fitted to fill the office which 
he occupied. He thought that the de- 
fence was a bad one; on such a subject 
inconsiderate and joking letters ought not 
to be written: whatever the noble lord had 
done, this letter was a strong item against 
such public service. 

Mr. Brougham inquired whether the 
case of sir J. Grant, to which allusion was 
made in the letter, was yet decided ? 

Mr. Bankes was not sure whether sir 
J. Grant’s case was as yet decided upon, 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he condemned in 
the strongest terms the sentiments con- 


' tained in the letter to which the attention 


of the House had been directed. He 
could not look upon a letter from the 
President of the India Board to a governor 
in India, treating on public subjects, as a 
private letter. In writing this letter, the 
noble lord seemed to forget what was due 
to his situation. The secret opinions of 
those who administered the affairs of India 
were, when made known to the public, of 
the greatest importance to it, because 


_ they displayed the real opinions of those 
| who governed the public both in England 
inadvertently; and the expression which | 





| 


and in India. He would say that, if the 
noble lord should now come forward, and, 
in a manner which could not be mistaken, 
and which could not be concealed, dis- 
avow the sentiments of that letter, sup- 
posing it to be genuine, such a disavowal, 
so made and so published, would be, in 
his eyes, a great reparation of the original 
fault which he had committed. If he 
could understand that any thing of that 
kind was in contemplation, he should be 
glad to receive it; but it was treating a 
matter of first rate importance with far 
too much levity, to say merely, that the 
noble lord had forgotten what he might 
have said respecting it. Was the charac- 


of this letter was a correct one, as there | ter of a judge such a trifle in any man’s 
was no means of ascertaining that at pre- | eyes, that he could easily forget what he 
sent; but he would only submit, that the | had said respecting the mode of that 
whole tenor of his noble friend’s official | judge’s performing his high and important 


conduct should free him from the charge 
of seeking to lessen the independence of 
the judicial bench in India. The expres- 
sion as to the wild and tame elephants 
was but a hasty and inconsiderate joke 
hazarded in a private letter, and it should 
not be set against the public tenor of his 
noble friend’s life. 

Lord J. Russell said, no satisfactory ex- 
planation of this matter had been given, 
and that the House should consider whe- 
ther the individual who could write such 





functions?—Was the administration of 
justice to be treated with such scornful 
negligence—was it, in short, to be matter 
of such utter indifference to the noble lord, 
that he could write about it with such in- 
considerate haste, as not to be able, at the 
end of nine months, to recollect even the 
substance of what he had then written ? 
Those stale jests which the letter con- 
tained, about employing a tame elephant 
as a decoy for the wild ones, were not 
likely to be forgotten soon by the reader, 
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and were in all probability engraven deep- | 
ly in the memory of the writer. It was 
extraordinary that any public functionary 
should have written such a letter; but it | 
was still more extraordinary that any pub- | 
lic functionary should say that he could | 
not recollect whether he had written that | 
letter or not. In point of fact, it did ap- | 
pear to him, that the noble lord, in saying 
that he had forgotten what he had written, 
had been guilty of an aggravation of his 
original offence. The tendency of the 
letter was most dangerous. It had struck | 
a most important blow at the independence 
of British Judges in India. 

Sir R. H. Inglis.—As it appeared from 
the public newspapers that a terrible do- 
mestic calamity had been inflicted upon 
the noble lord within the last few days, 
some indulgence ought to be extended to 
him, if in the confusion of the moment 
he had stated that he did not recollect 
what he had written in a letter which he 
had sent to India nine months before, and 
of which he had kept no copy. He did 
not intend to enter at that moment into 
a consideration of the letter itself. If the 
document, consistently with the forms of | 
parliament, could be laid upon the table | 
of the House, he should be anxious to say 
a word or two upon it, when it came be- 
fore them in a regular form. At present 
he would submit to his hon. and learned | 
friend, whether the noble lord was not 
entitled to some indulgence for the rea- 
sons which he had just stated. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, as so much allusion 
had been made to the forgetfulness of , 
the noble lord, he would only say that the 
friends of that noble lord would have 
ill-served him if they had rested his de- 
fence entirely upon that ground. His for- 
getfulness was intended to apply only to 
particular expressions in the letter; and 
really those expressions appeared to him 
to have been very much misinterpreted by | 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Rice said, his reason for bringing this 
matter forward at this early period was, 
that the letter stated the intentions of 
government with regard to the East-India 
Company’s charter. He had therefore | 
thought it right to ascertain whether the 
statements of the letter were true or not. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 


| 


West Inpirs anp THE UNITED 
States.] Mr. Robinson—As I have a | 
question to put to the right hon. Secretary | 


' on the 
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of the Home Department of great import- 
ance, I trust that he will give me such a 
reply as will remove the uneasiness which 
exists in England, in Canada, and else- 
where upon the subject. The question is, 
whether any negotiations are now pend- 
ing between the government of England 
and that of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of renewing the direct intercourse be- 
tween the United States and our colonies 
in the West Indies. 

Mr. Peel.—My answer is, that a com- 
munication upon that subject has been 
received by his majesty’s government from 
the minister of the United States, and 
that that communication is still under 
consideration. 


Matt Dories.] Lord F. Osborne 
gave notice that on the Ist May, or as 
early as possible after the recess, he should 
move fora committee of the whole House, 
Beer and Malt Duties; at the 
same time he should be glad if some pro- 
ceeding of the government rendered his 
motion unnecessary. 


Commons GALLERY—ADMISSION OF 
Srrancers.] Mr. Planta moved the 
usual sessional orders and resolutions. 

On that relative to “ Strangers,” which 
is in the following words—“ That the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House 


‘do, from time to time, take into his cus- 


tody any Stranger or Strangers that he 
shall see, or be informed of to be, in the 
House or Gallery, while the House, or 
any Committee of the whole House, is 
sitting; and that no person, so taken into 
custody, be discharged out of custody 
without the special order of the House,” 
Mr. Hume said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to this particular 
order. It was an order of yery old stand- 


'ing; indeed it was so ancient, that it was 


disregarded in practice ; and he therefore 


| put it to the House whether they had not 


now arrived at the time when they could 
avowedly admit the public to hear what 
passed within their walls, a privilege 
which it substantially possessed already, 
although liable to certain penalties for ex- 
ercising it. It was well known that, if 
any member wished the gallery to be 
cleared, he had only to intimate that 
“ Strangers” were present, and the gallery 
must be cleared without any debate. 
Last year, as a gallant friend of his 
(colonel Davis), whom he had not the 
F 2 
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pleasure to see in his place, was making a 
statement relative to the conduct of Mr. 
Nash, and the expenditure incurred in the 
erection of Buckingham Palace, to the 
manner in which the public money had 


Commons Gallery. 


been squandered upon it, and to the de- | 
gree in which a public board, appointed to | 


control the expense, had neglected its 
duty, an hon. member rose, and, in order 
to prevent the truth from getting before 
the public, had the gallery cleared. Now, 


so long as this was one of their standing | 
orders, no one could object to such a pro- | 


ceeding. He considered it, however, as a 
great hardship—he considered it as shut- 


ting the door upon all the beneficial re- | 


sults which arose from publicity. Indeed, 
when he saw what passed in that House, 
he saw enough to convince him that if 
their debates did not go before the coun- 
try, it would be much better that the 
country should have no House of Com- 
mons ; indeed that had long been his opi- 
nion. He therefore submitted to the 
House, that it should allow, for one year, 
the suspension of this order, and see whe- 
ther any evil was likely to arise from it. 
It would be open to the House on any 
occasion when the question was raised 
‘ that the gallery be cleared,’ to determine, 
from the character of the proposition under 
discussion, how far it was fitting that the 


debate should be concealed from the pub- | 


lic. Thus they would at any time be able 
to prevent improper disclosures from being 


made, whilst, by opening their doors | 


widely to the public, they would show 
that they were not averse to have their 
conduct known and examined. He was 
sorry to say, that even if that were done, 
the accommodation for the public would re- 
main so inconvenient, that he should much 
wish to see it corrected. He therefore 
suggested the propriety of not pressing this 
order at present, but of suspending it for 
this session. He thought that no regula- 


tion ought to be made by the House | 


which it was not intended to carry into 


effect; and that when any regulation | 


‘which was never carried into effect was 


regularly brought under their considera- | 


tion, it ought to be repealed. 
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| notice. The speech of the hon. member 
| for Aberdeen proved that there was no 
' necessity for the alteration which he re- 
| commended, for the hon. member admitted 
that the order was a dead letter. No 
practical inconvenience resulted from its 
standing on their order-book; for the 
good sense of hon. members was a suffi- 
cient security that it would not be en- 
forced without due cause [hear]. With 
all the pains which he had taken, the hon, 
member for Aberdeen had only been able 
to remember one instance in which this 
order had been acted upon. Every body 
| knew that full and regular publicity was 
given to the debates which took place in 
that House. What might be the con- 

sequences of the right of unlimitted 
publicity, he would not venture to pre- 
| dict [hear]: but he doubted whether the 
_ present uninterrupted decorum of their 
| proceedings could be maintained concur- 
| rently with unlimited publicity. 

Mr. Hume.—* Perhaps the House will 
| let this order stand over for a few days, in 
‘order to enable me to give the notice 

which the right hon. gentleman seems to ~ 
think necessary. I should hope that the 
| further consideration of this order may be 
postponed for a week.” [ Cries of “ no no”} 
| Mr. Peel could not consent to that 
| proposal, because it would seem to call 
in question the propriety of the ex- 
| isting order. The passing of that order 
| now would not prevent the hon. member 
for Aberdeen from calling the attention of 
| the House to it on a future occasion. 
He hoped, however, that the House would 
| pause before it parted with the power of 
' clearing the gallery. [hear] 
| Mr. Hume said, he would not press his 
_ objection to the resolution at present, but 
_ would take another opportunity of bring- 
ing it under consideration.—The order 
was then agreed to. 


Unrepresented Towns. 


UNREPRESENTED Towns.| Lord John 
Russell gave notice that on the 23rd he 
should move for leave to bring in a bill to 
' enable or allow Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, to send Members to Parlia- 
ment. [cheers] 


Mr. Peel; by no means acquiesced | 
in the proposition which had just been | 
made by the hor. member for Aberdeen. 
The proposal to abandon so important 
a privilege as the present, was one of | 
those matters on which the House ought | 
not to decide instantly and without due 


Cork City Execrion.] Mr Speaker 
acquainted the House, that he had re- 
ceived from the Deputy to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland a petition of Daniel 
Meagher, and others, electors of the city 
| of Cork, complaining of an undue election 
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and return for the said city.—A petition | 
was then presented from Daniel Meagher, | 
and others, electors of the city of Cork, 
complaining of that election:—Ordered | 
to be taken into consideration upon Thurs- 
day the 25th day of this instant February, 
at three of the clock in the afternoon; | 
and Mr. Speaker to issue his warrants 
for persons papers and records.—The pe- 
tition set forth, ‘“‘ That, at the last election 
of a Citizen to serve in Parliament for the 
city of Cork, in the room of sir Nicholas 
Conway Colthurst, baronet, deceased, 
Gerard Callaghan, of the city of Cork, | 
merchant, and sir Augustus Warren, of | 
Warren’s Court, in the county of Cork, 
baronet, were candidates, being duly put 
in nomination; that, before and at the 
time of the test of the writ directed to | 
Samuel Perry, junior, and James John | 
Cummins, esquires, sheriffs of the said | 
city, to return a citizen to serve in parlia- 
ment for the said city, and during the | 
execution of the said writ, and at the 
time of the return hereinafter mentioned 
being made on the same, the said Gerard 
Callaghan was a person who directly or 
indirectly, by himself or by some person 
or persons in trust for him, or for his use 
or benefit, or on his account, was con- 
cerned in the execution of a certain con- 
tract or agreement entered into with the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
or with some other person or persons, for 
or on account of the public service; by 
reason of which premises the said Gerard 
Callaghan was rendered incapable of | 
being elected or chosen a member of the 
House of Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland” [See Appendix, Commons Votes, | 
No. 6.] 








Private Bixts.] The following Re- 
solutions were adopted as standing orders 
for the session ;—That this House will not 
receive any petition for private bills, after 
Friday the 19th day of this instant Fe- 
bruary ;—-That no private bill be read the 
first time after Monday the 8th day of 
March next; and—That this House will 
not receive any report of such private bill, 
after Monday the 3rd day of May next. 


Report or THE ADDRESS ON THE 
Sprecu.] The Earl of Darlington ap- 
peared at the bar with the Report of the 
committee appointed to prepare the Ad- 
dress on the Lords Commissioners Speech. 
The Address being read a second time, 
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Lord Palmerston rose.—He understood 
that some amendments were to be pro- 


on the Speech. 


' posed, and he wished to make some ob- 


servations before that stage arrived. He 
had voted for the Amendment of the pre- 
ceding evening (sir E. Knatchbull’s) be- 
cause it appeared to him to embrace a 
But he wished 
not to be understood by his vote on that 
occasion as either despairing of the situa- 


| tion of the couniry, or binding himself to 


a concurrence in those measures with 
which some individuals might think it 
proper that the Amendment should be 
followed up. He did not look with de- 


| spondency on the situation of the country ; 


for when he saw twenty millions of active 
and industrious men enjoying the blessings 
of such a constitution as we possessed, 
placed on a fine and fertile soil, and hay- 
ing the power to avail themselves of all 
the local advantages of commerce, it was 
impossible but that ultimately the condi- 
tion of the country would be improved. 
His opinion was, that the distress arose, in 
a great degree, from the measures taken 
with respect to the currency; and he 
thought, if any man who voted for these 
measures did not, at the same time, per 
ceive that they must produce very con- 
siderable alterations, that he could not 
have understood the subject. It was clear, 
that the return to a metallic standard was 
likely to be attended with certain difficul- 
ties; but if they would contrast the diffi- 
culties of the present day with those scenes 
of distress and bankruptcy which were 
created by various panics, he thought it 
would be found that the pressure occa- 
sioned by the return to a sound currency 


| was infinitely less than the mischief occa- 


sioned by the alterations incidental to the 
old system. [hear] They were, when the 
change was made, in the condition of a 
patient labouring under a severe disorder, 
without any chance of cure, except by 
undergoing an operation; and who, if he 
had not the spirit to bear that operation, 
would suffer much more pain from the en- 
durance of the disorder itself. For his 
own part, he thought there was no salva- 
tion for the country but in the establish- 
ment of a permanent and unchangeable 
standard; [hear, hear] and there was no 
mode of establishing it, except by proceed- 
ing as the government had done. He 
therefore concurred, with great satisfac- 
tion, in that part of his majesty’s Speech 
in which a determination to adhere to the 
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present system was clearly expressed. [hear] 
Having stated his opinion on this point, 
he felt himself called on to say, that there 
were other topics connected with the 
Speech which did not give him so much 
satisfaction. He thought that the princi- 
ples on which the foreign policy of the 
country had been conducted were exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, and that not to express 
such opinion now, would be to have his 
silenceconstrued into acquiescence. He was 
of opinion that they were alike injurious to 
the honour and interests of the empire. 
That opinion, he believed, was not con- 
fined to himself; and he would ask those 
gentlemen who had recently passed be- 
yond the limits of this country, what were 
the feelings entertained in other states on 
this subject? A time would, however, 
come for discussing in detail those interest- 
ing topics, and therefore it was not his 
intention to go into them at length at pre- 
sent. He was, nevertheless, anxious to 
enter his protest on this occasion, because 
he feared that if this Address were passed 
in general silence, it might be argued, 
that it had received general acquiescence ; 
and he thought it would be mischievous if 


[ COMMONS, ] 


' matters were still under consideration. 


it went out to the world that that House | 


entirely approved of the foreign policy of 
ministers. With respect to the first pas- 
sage of the Speech on that subject, he 
might say, that it proved that ministers, if 
not successful negociators, were, at least, 
useful allies. He did not know that the 
permanent continuance of a Mussulman 


garrison in Europe was absolutely neces- | 
Sacto, merely because he had not mounted 


sary for the security of the Christian 
world; but certainly he did not wish to 
see that garrison replaced by a Russian 
garrison. He did not approve of the Rus- 
sian frontier being extended on that side, 
and means ought to have been taken to 
prevent it. It would remain to be seen, 
when those papers were produced which 
government had promised, whether mi- 
nisters had felt it impossible to prevent a 
war between Russia and Turkey; and 
whether before they desisted from inter- 
ference, they had made every effort to dis- 
suade Turkey from entering into the contest. 
The Speech stated, that the government 
had done their utmost to carry into effect 
the provisions of the treaty of London, of 
July 6th, and that they would lay before 
parliament papers to show the progress of 
those negotiations. He hoped, when they 
were produced, that they would be unlike 
the documents laid before parliament at 
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the end of last session, that their contents 
would not be partial, nieagre, and unsatis- 
factory—that they would not be confined 
merely to the correspondence of the nego- 
ciating parties, but that they would indi- 
cate the views and policy of government 
during the whole of the long and import- 
ant transaction. 
would prove that the government had 
laboured to carry the stipulations of the 
treaty of London into effect, in a clear, 
fair, and proper manner; that they had 
not marred that treaty by narrowing and 
confining the Greek states, and thus pre- 
venting them from exercising their ener- 
gies; and that their conduct had not pre- 
vented the pacification of the East by any 
pertinacious adherence to points that were 
not likely to be conceded ; for it appeared 
by the statements in the Speech that those 
It 
was most important to Great Britain, in the 
settlement of Greece, that that state should 
be decidedly able to maintain itself; and that 
it should not, by a crooked course of policy, 
bedriveninto thearms of that power which, 


on the Speech. 


since the termination of the war with- 


Turkey, might turn her ambitious views 
towards that quarter. It was the interest 
of Great Britain to give Greece the means 
of keeping up her establishments, and to 
prevent her from becoming the victim of 
military coercion. He now came to that 
part of the Speech which related to the 
recognition of Don Miguel. He did not 
here mean to discuss the propriety of not 
recognizing a sovereign who was such de 


the throne legitimately. He had nothing 
to do with that question. This was a 
different case, and one which affected the 
honour of this country. The circum- 
stances connected with it must be fresh in 
the minds of the members of that House; 
and, when the question of the recognition 
to which he alluded came to be con- 
sidered, he certainly should resist it, un- 
less it could be clearly shown that the act 


} would not affect the honour of the coun- 


try. Don Miguel could not be viewed as an 
undisputed sovereign, exercising his sway 
quietly and without opposition, If he 
had returned the sword which he had 
been using against his people, to the scab- 
bard,—if he had opened the dungeons 
where he had confined thousands of per- 
sons who were obnoxious to his fears, his 
views and his suspicions,—if he had been 
the undoubted and unmolested sovereign, 


He trusted that they | 
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there might have been reasons for recog- 
nizing him. But let it be recollected, 
that the differences of the princes of the 
House of Braganza had not been settled, — 
let it be recollected that a war was now 
going on in Portugal itself,—let it be 
recollected that there was a military go- 
vernment in the island of Terceira, (an 
integral part of Portugal) in favour of the 
queen Donna Maria, and therefore Don 
Miguel could not be viewed in the light 
of an undisputed sovereign. This ques- 
tion must come under the consideration 
of the House: and therefore he should 
merely express his hope that government 
would pause long and well before they 
took a step that could not be retracted. 
There was one subject which he thought 
it necessary to advert to here—he alluded 
to the attack of the Spaniards on Mexico, 
The expedition which sailed against it was 
several years in preparation. The govern- 
ment of Mexico, knowing that prevention 
was easier than cure, determined to frus- 
trate the plans of their enemies by a 
descent on Cuba; but England would not 
allow that island to be then and so at- 
tacked. If, then, on the one hand, Eng- 
land, at the instance of the ambassador of 
Spain, prevented the Mexicans from in- 
vading Cuba, she ought to have dealt 
out an equal measure of justice to the 
other party. England ought to have 


said, ‘“‘ You, Mexico, shall not attack | 
Cuba, and you, Spain, shall not collect | 


forces at Cuba to attack Mexico.” 
But the proceeding of this government 
was partial, and contrary to the principle 
on which they had promised to act. As 
these questions-would hereafter come un- 
der the consideration of the House, he 
would not make any further observations 
on them now, but he could not lose the 
opportunity which presented itself to him 


of stating his dissent from the system on , 
which the foreign policy of the country | 


had been conducted. 

Mr. Peel said, he agreed with his noble 
friend, that this was not the fit occasion 
for entering on so important a subject. 
In the first place, its importance entitled 
it to separate and serious consideration: 
and as his majesty had stated, that when 
the proper time arrived, the necessary 
documents would be laid before the House, 
he did not think it right, in the absence 


of such information, that any discussion | concession ?” 
By approving of | ministers did. 


should be provoked. 


{ Fes. 5.) 


| self in any degree to approve of the 
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course taken with respect to our foreign 
policy. By agreeing to it, no one would 
be precluded from hereafter expressing 
| his opinion on that foreign policy. With 
respect to his noble friend’s policy,—that 
policy which his noble friend advocated 
so ably and so eloquently,—it would, if 
adopted, involve the country in war. 
[hear] The noble lord took the same 
| course last session. His noble friend did 
| not exactly avow that such was the scope of 
| his policy ; but he was certain that if the 
| doctrine his noble friend maintained, with 
| respect to foreign governments, were acted 
on, in six months this country, and all 
| Europe, would be involved in general war. 
| [hear] The policy of the present govern- 
| ment had this recommendation,—that it 
| had maintained peace and secured peace 
| consistently with the preservation of the 
| power and the honour of England [hear]. 
| His noble friend had made an allusion 
| with respect to the necessity of preserving 
| Turkey, on account of the well-being of 
| Europe. He (Mr. Peel) apprehended 
fens: in the present situation of Europe, 
| the integrity and independence of so great 





| a power should be supported ; but those 
| who held that doctrine did not, therefore, 
| approve of the system of government by 
| which the internal affairs of Turkey were 
regulated. Did his noble friend recollect, 
‘that it had been an object of great inter- 
est, with reference to the state of Europe, 
to guarantee the integrity of Turkey ? 
' Did he recollect that in 1799 this coun- 
‘try did guarantee the integrity of Turkey? 
Mr. Pitt, who then presided over the des- 
tinies of this empire, did not take that 
step because he admired the government 
of Turkey, but because he thought that 
the dismemberment of such a power would 
be attended with disastrous consequences. 
Now they might entertain fears of the 
consequences that would ensue from the 
‘dismemberment of any portion of Eu- 
rope; but were they on every occa- 
sion of that kind to act with Quixotic 
feeling and immediately to proceed to 
|war? When Turkey gave Russia a fair 
| justification for hostilities, on what ac- 
|; count could we interfere? His noble 
| friend asked ‘‘ why did you not before the 
termination of the war, or before it had 
broken out,—why did you not counsel 
That was exactly what 
The government asked 


the Address, no gentleman pledged him- | Turkey to do that which Russia had a 
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right to compel her to do—namely, to 
fulfil a treaty; but Turkey had no right 
to expect that we should espouse her 
cause by going to war on account of the 
caprices of the divan. The interference 
and proffer of advice and good of- 
fices only could be required. His noble 
friend had asked, why that advice was 
not offered sooner? Now his noble friend 
was in the cabinet at the time, and he 
must know that ministers had not an op- 
portunity of giving it. He must be aware 
that some time previous to the breaking 
out of the war, our ambassador was re- 
moved from Constantinople; and _there- 
fore we had not the means of conveying the 
sentiments of this government; but, by 
every mode in which that advice could be 
given, it was imparted to Turkey. The suc- 
cess of the Turks in the first campaign did 
not alter the views of ministers. After 
that campaign, which Turkey thought a 
complete failure on the part of Russia, 
our advice to Turkey was, to do that at 
a period of victory which she ought to 
have done before it. That advice was 
rejected ; and whatever his noble friend’s 
idea might be, he thought that those who 
refused at that time to go to war for 
Turkey, acted for the real and permanent 
interest of this country. As to Greece, 
(continued Mr. Peel) my noble friend says 
he hopes to see the treaty of London car- 
ried into full effect. I can assure him, 
that in the course of events that have fol- 
lowed, we have laboured diligently in the 
strict execution of the treaty, and in no in- 
stance has there been a deviation from 
that treaty, unless it was in favour of 
Greece. He will find this statement fully 
borne out by the official documents. 
My noble friend intimates that, in the 
present state of Turkey, one island or 
another valley are of very little importance 
to her, and may be granted to Greece. 
My noble friend’s principles seem some- 
what lax here: it may be a convenient 
doctrine to apply to a great power in an 
abject state; but we have never aided 
Greece in any measure not in conformity 
with those principles of honour and justice 
which we have always regarded. With 
respect to Portugal, my noble friend has 
only repeated what he urged last session; 
but his advocacy meant, if anything, 
“* Go to war for the purpose of disposses- 
sing Don Miguel.” But if the population 
of the country cared nothing about the 
possessor of the throne, why were we to 
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interfere? If, at the period that may be 
selected, we should determine on his re- 
cognition, it will be a pure question with 
relation to the treaties between the coun- 
tries. In his majesty’s Speech it is said 
there are some parts which evidently con- 
template the recognition of Don Miguel, 
I have never concealed my opinion of the 
conduct of Don Miguel. He did not 
keep the faith he plighted to this govern- 
ment. But it is an important question 
whether his personal character will alone 
justify us in refusing to recognize him. 
Don Miguel practically exercises the pow- 
ers of government in Portugal, and his 
rule takes place apparently with the gene- 
ral consent; every attempt to dispossess 
him has failed; at an early period he cal- 
led together the ancient Cortes, and had 
their assent to his accession. This was a 
body venerable for its antiquity, and its 
decision gave his title a sanction in the 
eyes of the people. They looked on that 
decision as the expression of the general 
will. The island of Terceira is a military 
garrison, which has declared for the young 
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queen Maria; but it is a small island, far 


detached from Portugal, and not in the 
slightest degree influencing that kingdom, 
Would that fact authorise us to force a 
sovereign on the people of Portugal? 
We desire that she may ascend the throne 
in obedience to her father’s will; but if 
the people of Portugal will not support 
her claim, it must fall to the ground. 
There were great doubts whether Don 
Pedro had the right to give the crown to 
his daughter; and all the Portuguese 
lawyers have decided in favour of Don 
Miguel. Higher considerations than those 
of mere personal character must rule the 
course of policy which a country like this 
will follow. We are not authorised to 
force a rejected sovereign on any country. 
Don Miguel is in no shape subject to our 
authority. If we once commence a “ war 
of opinion,” we can never circumscribe its 
scope. My noble friend, however, is so 
anxious, that he asks in reality why we 
have not fitted out an armament to prevent 
Spain from invading Mexico? Now really 
he must take leave to say, that if the 
principle of interference required by his 
noble friend was to be carried into full 
operation, it would involve this country in 
wars with almost every nation with which 
it was allied or bound by treaties. The 
noble lord had, however, asserted that the 
government of this country should have 
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interfered to have prevented the invasion 
of Mexico by the Spaniards from the 
island of Cuba. Now he recollected 
very well that his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning), at the time he put forth those 
able and powerful state papers which were 
demanded from him in the fulfilment of 
his duty as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, always admitted the right of Spain 
to fit out and undertake any expedition 
she pleased for the conquest of her colo- 
nies, although he denied to other nations 
the right of interference, which might be 
exerted, not for the purpose of re-assum- 
ing the legitimate authority of the parent 
state, but for the purpose of assisting 
either party, as it might suit their interests 
to obtain an advantage over the other. 
This he was satisfied was the tenor of the 
principle laid down by that right hon. 
friend, and recognized by the House. 
But then the noble lord asserts, that 
although the right of interference was not 
exercised by the government to protect 
Mexico from the Spaniards, it was exer- 
cised on a former occasion to preserve 
Cuba from the attacks of the Mexicans 
[hear]. Did the noble lord, however, not 
understand that there might be some cir- 
cumstances so peculiar, and some consi- 
derations of such overwhelming impor- 
tance, with regard to the connections and 
relations of England with the isle of Cuba, 
as to justify a great departure from the 
rules which governed other portions of her 
policy, and not to be defended on general 
principles. [hear] The noble lord ought 
to have a thorough understanding of every 
thing connected with the peculiar situa- 
tion of this country and Cuba before he 
ventured to illustrate his argument by 
a reference to the case of Cuba. On 
every other occasion, he repeated, that the 
government had invariably governed itself 
by the principles which it had recognized; 
and although they had not, as the noble 
lord seemed to think they were bound to 
do, gone to war for the purpose of pre- 
venting every act of which they might dis- 
approve, yet he trusted it would be found 
that they had not done any thing to forfeit 
the character or compromise the honour or 
station of the country. 
clude with observing that he should not 
enter further into the various topics con- 
nected with our foreign policy, because 


the Address did not pledge the House in | 


any manner to approve of, or adopt it; 
and if hon, members would but suspend 
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their opinions until the papers connected 
with it were before them, they would have 
ample opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nions on its soundness and propriety. 
[hear] 

Lord Palmerston explained. He de- 
nied that he counselled war, as the right 
hon. gentleman asserted. On that point he 
had been quite misconceived. All he wished 
to convey was, that by assuming a firmer 
and more decided tone, the country, with- 
out the slightest risk of war, might have 
secured advantages of which it has been 
deprived, and of which England’s allies 
had been deprived. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he thought that the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) had cer- 
tainly, without intending it, very much 
misconstrued the nature of his noble 
friend’s argument. His noble friend said, 
you profess neutrality to all parties, but I 
ask you, do you preserve it in the strict 
sense of the word,—he asks, is it true that 
when Spain threatened an attack on 
Mexico, and the Mexicans, in order to 
avert the consequences of that attack, 
threatened in their turn to make a descent 
on Cuba—he asks you, is it true that the 
government of this country interfered to 
protect Cuba and rescue it from the danger 
in which it was placed? His noble friend 
asked if that was the case; and he asks 
still further, if it be true that when the 
Spaniards at Cuba, rescued from the re- 
straint and the shackles which the threats 
of this invasion had imposed on them, two 
years afterwards landed in Mexico, why it 
was that having interfered to protect Cuba 
from the Mexicans, you did not also in- 
terfere on the principle of reciprocal jus- 
tice, and protect Mexico from the people 
of Cuba? The right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Peel), however, assumes that there were 
certain circumstances connected with the 
interests and the welfare of England which 
placed the interference with respect to 
Cuba out of the ordinary principles. Now 
he would ask the right hon. gentle- 
man, were there no circumstances con- 
nected with the prosperity or interests of 
England which called on the government 
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He should con- | 


to prevent, as far as was in its power, the 
return of Mexico or South America under 
the control of Spain? He confessed, that 
| in the present situation of this country, he 
knew none whose prosperity in every point 
of view, whether commercial or political, 
‘ought to be viewed with greater anxiety 
| than Mexico and South America; and 


| 
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when he considered that these countries 


had been for upwards of twenty years en- | 


gaged ina struggle for the freedom they 
had now obtained, he confessed he could 
not contemplate with patience for a mo- 
ment the prospect of their returning under 
the despotism from which they had freed 
themselves, nor restrain his feelings at 
any suggestions of the policy which 
sordid interest might be brought to 
justify in exclusion of those higher consi- 
derations which were to be found in a re- 
gard for national character and a desire to 
improve the condition of humanity [hear]. 
These were the questions which his noble 


friend had put to the right hon. gentleman | 
and his majesty’s government; and, he | 
trusted, before the House was called on to | 


sanction the policy which had been pur- 
sued, that an inquiry would be instituted 
8o extensive as to satisfy all, that the im- 


putations against this country were un- | 


founded, The right hon. gentleman had 
attempted to contend, that the country 
must have been engaged in a war if it had 


attempted the interference required by the | 


noble lord, and declared that it was the 
policy of this country to abstain most re- 


ligiously from ail interference with other | 


states. But if this religious abstinence 
was to be observed, then he would ask how 
it was that they had interfered in one soli- 
tary instance, such as that alluded to by 
his noble friend? His noble friend had 
proved that they did not abstain from in- 
terference now; and in a speech of great 
power at the close of last session, which 
every member who heard it must have 
vividly impressed on his recollection, he 
had proved in another instance that the 


interference of this country had taken | 
place in reference to the subjects of Por- | 


tugal in a manner the most unjustifiable ; 
and, he trusted, notwithstanding what had 
been said in justification of that act, that 
a further inquiry would produce something 
more satisfactory than any thing to be 
found in the meagre volume of papers pro- 
duced last session to the House. 
the few hints thrown out elsewhere, from 


the notes of preparations sounded in the | 


other House—he apprehended, indeed, 


that the relations of this country with Por- | 
tugal were about to undergo a great | 
It was now whispered that the | 


change. 
bloody usurper of his brother’s rights had 
been the injured victim of family misfor- 
tunes—that his character had been grossly 


affected by that weight of scandal which | 
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always oppressed virtue [a laugh]; and it 

was even insinuated that this truly great 

/and excellent prince would be received 
into the bosom of the European families, 
and ranked among the Potentates of Eu- 
rope. 
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em I]um ego lucidas 
Inire sedes, ducere nectaris 
Succos, et aseribi quietis 
Ordinibus patiar Deorum.” 


[Hear]. He did not ask now for infor- 
mation on this point; but he confessed he 
waited with anxiety for those documents 
_which were to establish its truth or false- 
hood, and which would shew whether it was 
possible that the honour of England could 
come stainless from the explanation 
[hear]. Before he sat down he wished 
to advert to another portion of our foreign 
relations, which he conceived to be a little 
obscure. The independence of Greece 
was now acknowledged. Russia, it was 
said, had just demanded it; France, it 
| was acknowledged, had secured it; but 
| how came it that England, who was re- 
ported, and he hoped truly, to have given 
| a sovereign to the new kingdom—how 
| came it that it had managed so felicitously 
as scarcely to secure to itself one feeling 
| of gratitude from the people whom it pro« 
| fessed to make the object of its regard ? 
| How came it that the emancipation of 
| Greece had been delayed for so many 
| years? This was the question which was 
asked on the continent; and he feared that 
| the answer would not prove advantageous 
to the character of England. On these 
| and other points he required information. 
There was one point more with respect to 
| Greece which excited his anxiety. What 
was to be the form of government imposed 
on the people? They were told it was to be 
/a monarchy; but was it of a mixed kind, 
with the advantages of a constitution, or 
was it to merge into a pure and unmixed 
despotism? Were we to yield to the wishes 
of a power which dreaded even the shadow 
of freedom, and to acquiesce in subjecting 
the people of Greece to despotism as de- 
| grading as that from which we pretended 
to have relieved them? These, and many 
‘other topics which occurred to him, he 
should not now press on the attention of 
the House, but he trusted that the expla- 
nations which were promised would prove 
satisfactory, and obviate the necessity of 
inquiry. 
Lord John Russell said, he rejoiced in the 
assertion that parliament was not pledged 


| 
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to approve of the foreign policy of the 
country by giving its assent to the Address; 
but at the same time he approved of the 
course pursued by his noble friend, because 
he thought that great benefit was derived 
from frequent discussions on the subject. 
The noble lord had complained of the 
conduct of the government with respect 
to Turkey, and the right hon. gentleman 
had asked what course could they pursue 
except to offer advice? His (lord John 
Russell’s) answer was, that he would have 
given it at a different time. He would 
have told Turkey at the moment it per- 
sisted in carrying on hostilities with Rus- 
sia, that the Allies would be under the 
necessity of enforcing to its utmost extent 
the treaty of the 6th of July; but instead 
of that, the Government pursued a course 
which, from all he had read of the pro- 
ceedings of the Turkish cabinet, led them 
fully to imagine that at one time or another 
this country would be induced to take a 
part in the contest in their favour. If, 
however, the Government of this country 
had assumed that decided and manly tone 
which he contended they were bound to 
do, they would not have had the misfor- 
tune to see peace concluded in the plains 
of Adrianople. Had they shown a timely 
firmness of remonstrance, he was satisfied 
that peace might have been concluded be- 
fore the Russians reached Varna, and they 
would not have had the regret of being 
considered participators in the triumphs of 
Russia, and seen her conciude a war which 
left the keys of the Turkish empire in her 
power, and gave her the conviction that 
she could pass the hitherto impregnable 
Balkan whenever it was her pleasure to 
invade the territories of her neighbour. If 
the demands of Russia, which he thought 
were fair, and reasonable, and which went 
only to secure the prosperity of her terri- 
tories on the Black Sea, had been firmly 
pressed on the acceptance of Turkey, all 
those disasters might have been avoided. 
He agreed also with his noble friend (Pal- 
merston), in what he had said with respect 
to the conduct of this country in our 
intercourse with Terceira and Don Miguel. 
If the government had never interfered 
at all in the affairs of Portugal, it might, 
without any violation of propriety, have 
(like the United States of America) re- 
cognized the authority of the king de facto 
on the throne; but, after it had proclaimed 
Donna Maria as the lawful sovereign, 
after it had supported her rights to the 
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throne by the means of a British army, 
and after it had conveyed Don Miguel in a 
British frigate to rule over Portugal under 
certain conditions—after all these acts of 
interference, it was too late to draw back, 
and (contending for the propriety of up- 
holding the principle of non-interference) 
declare that it did not matter a straw whe- 
ther this or that sovereign occupied the 
throne of Portugal. When, with all this 
too, it was recollected that the authority of 
Miguel was, in the first instance, supported 
bya British army, whose presence enabled 
hin to officer the troops of Portugal with 
creatures of his own; and that a person 
closely connected with the present govern- 
ment, and holding under it a high situa- 
tion, was more than suspected of favouring 
these changes (lord G. Beresford)—and 
that by the consequences of these changes, 
thousands of deserving and honourable 
men were either sacrificed or compelled to 
abandon their country; he thought that 
the argument of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Peel), with respect to the righteous+ 
ness of non-interference, would be found 
very difficult of support. He could not 
but allude to the instructions given by the 
government with respect to the landing at 
Terceira, and contend that they were 
without precedent in the laws of nations, 
Even the government seemed to be sen- 
sible that they were adopting a course 
most unusual; for in the Admiralty orders 
for the seizure of the Portuguese, these 
persons who sailed for Terceira were stated 
to be abont to attack Terceira, although 
it was known that they recognised the 
authority of Douna Maria, and that they 
would be received with open arms by 
those who occupied the island. He did 
not wish, however, to descant more on 
these topics at the present moment, as 
the time for their consideration was rapidly 
approaching; and he would, therefore, 
conclude by expressing his opinion—and 
he feared it was an opinion but too preva 
lent on the continent of Europe—that the 
character of England had been diminished, 
and its honour tarnished, by these trans- 
actions. Portugal had been abandoned, 
after we had pledged ourselves to protect 
the government of the rightful sovereign. 
Turkey had been suffered to become a 
prey to Russia, or to be so crippled and 
weakened as to preclude the possibility of 
her making any future effectual efforis in 
her own defence. 

Sir Jos, Yorke said, he was so hoarse 
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that he could hardly make himself heard, 
yet he felt unable to avoid expressing his 
admiration of the eloquent speeches of the 
noble lord (Palmerston) and his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Grant), who seemed to have 
divided between them the mantle of the 
orator who for nearly forty years had made 
such elegant speeches as were sufficient 
to excite the House to take part in any 
war which the government might think fit 
to undertake ; [hear! and a laugh| and 
on his part, he gave just credit to the 
noble duke, to whom the consequences 
of war were personally so well known, 
for preserving the country in a state of 
peace, and for having refrained from the 
use of that high tone recommended by 
the noble lord (Palmerston) ; a tone which 
had conferred on us the inestimable bles- 
sing of eight hundred millions of debt! 
and through which all his predecessors in 
office had bamboozled the country almost 
to the brink of ruin. He thought, too, 
that the hon. member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hume) deserved great credit for having 
been the only man who had courage and 
honesty enough to oppose the expenditure 
of two millions, incurred by Mr. Canning, 
for the Portuguese expedition, and who 
advised the members to go home, and take 
counsel, and commune with their own 
hearts on its propriety, [a laugh] and then 
come back in the course of ten days, and 
express their opinions on the question, and 
thus keep out of a confounded scrape. 
[a laugh] For, having laboured to pre- 
vent that enormous sacrifice of money, 
he repeated that the member for Aber- 
deen deserved the thanks of the coun- 
try. As to the arguments respecting 
the attack on Cuba by the Mexicans, 
he could not but observe, that although 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) had 
not thought proper to express himself 
more fully, every one knew, that had the 
invasion of Cuba not been prevented, the 
island would at that hour have been in 
the possession of the United States of 
America! and Mr. President Jackson. [a 
laugh] This was a well known fact; 
although there seemed to be a something 
which prevented his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel) from showing off to so much advan- 
tage on the subject as he (sir Joseph) was 
doing then. As to the omission of a 
sufficient mention of the distress in the 
Speech from the Throne, he did not 
think it necessary that the ministers 
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in new black coats—in most respectable 
mourning—and endeavour to give an ex- 
aggerated account of distresses they could 
not relieve. It was some consolation to 
know, however, that there was a place 
to which the distress did not extend, al- 
though the hon. member for Clare (Mr. 
O'Connell), when he heard that place was 
Ireland, had dropped his spectacles from 
his nose on the papers he was perusing 
at the time, and which were doubtlessly 
connected with the respectable county he 
represented, and exclaimed in affright, 
“Is this then the Oasis of the great 
Desert!” [hear ! and laughter] The 
hon. member for Clare had said that 
there were seven thousand persons in 
Dublin living on three-half-pence a day. 
That was because there were no poor-rates 
in Ireland. Let them adopt Poor-laws, 
and matters would be otherwise. All we 
must do was to try to keep them from 
coming over to this country. He thought 
that it was quite right to leave Ireland 
altogether out of the Speech. Why 
should it be mentioned as if it were a se- 
parate country? Had the hon, member 
for Clare the vanity to suppose that it 
ever could be so? It was quite clear 
that it must always fall into the posses- 
sion of some European nation. The 
hon. member must omit all blarney about 
the finest peasantry in the world, and so 
on, and come down in his tone to plain, 
solid, and substantial sense, ornamented 
as he well knew how to ornament it, with 
eloquence. As all the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants had been last 
Session removed, he (sir J. Yorke) thought 
that government were quite right in omit- 
ting Ireland in the king’s Speech. Ad- 
verting to various opinions which had been 
delivered in the course of last night’s de- 
bate, he must observe that the hon. mem- 
ber for Abingdon had declared that he 
could give the country such a solid ster- 
ling standard paper currency, as had never 
before been seen in the world. The hon. 
member had been formerly a contractor, 
and had shown that he knew very well 
how to cut his coat according to his 
cloth. [a daugh]— He would probably 
cut his paper as he had cut his cloth, 
stamping the sovereign’s head on one 
side of a piece of paste-board, and his 
own tail on the other [laughter and some 
murmurs|. He had certainly heard the 
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should come down to the House dressed 
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to the finest metallic circulation. He (sir 
Joseph Yorke) did not believe it. As to 
the circulation, the duke of Wellington 
said last night in the House of Lords. 
[order, order] It was very extraordi- 
nary, but there were members in that | 
House who would never listen to the | 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so | 
wisely. [much laughter] It had been said 
then, in another place, by a great person- 
age, that the amount of the existing cir- 
culation was sixty-five millions. Surely 
that was quite sufficient. For his part he 
thought the Speech from the Throne very 
satisfactory; and that his majesty’s go- 
vernment had done their duty to the 
Crown and the country. He hoped they 
would continue the cautious course they 
were pursuing; and he had no doubt 
that the existing difficulties would soon 
pass away. 

Dr. Lushington said, he deprecated war ; 
but at the same time maintained that if 
the honour and policy of the country re- 
quired us to commence it, we ought not 
to hesitate to engage in it. Adverting to 
Portugal, he wished that we had preserved 
a strict neutrality towards the different 
parties in that country. The fact was, 
however, that while the British government 
had in outward appearance conducted it- 
self towards Donna Maria with civility 
and courtesy, on all great matters it had 
leant to the individual who now sat on 
the throne of Portugal. So faras he was 
possessed of information on the subject 
(for one of the extraordinary qualities of 
the present administration was the dark- 
ness in which its proceedings were 
shrouded), he was compelled to conclude 
that Don Miguel had been enabled to 
maintain his seat on the Portuguese 
throne by the countenance of this coun- 
try, by which it seemed probable that he 
was about to be formally recognized. It 
was true that there was no passage to that 
express effect in his majesty’s Speech, but | 
the intimation appeared to him to beclearly | 
conveyed in it. He strongly condemned | 
the conduct of government in preventing | 
Mexico from attacking Cuba, but allow- 
ing Spain to attack Mexico from Cuba. 
Indeed he never reflected on the course 
which this country had of late pursued 
towards the Spanish states of South Ame- 
rica without pain. It was a course re- 
plete with inconsistencies and anomalies. 
About twenty years ago lord Castlereagh 
had held out to the Spanish provinces in , 
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South America promises of support, if 
they would detach themselves from the 
mother country. Yet, in 1814, he put 
his signature to one of the most infamous 
treaties which ever disgraced diplomacy, 
whereby this country was made to express 
its earnest desire that those very states, 
then achieving their independence by 
their blood and their courage would return 
to their allegiance to Spain. [hear] Then 
came the bill of 1818, preventing the ex- 
portation of arms to South America. 
When Mr. Canning became Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department, he 
found himself involved in great difficulties 
on this subject. He had always thought 
that that right hon. gentleman’s conduct, 
in acknowledging the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, was one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of glory which encir- 
cled his political character. If it were 
true that Great Britain had permitted 
the expedition from Cuba to Mexico, and 
when Mexico had prepared in defence a 
counter-expedition, had declared that it 
should not stir, we had pursued a course 
contrary to every principle of justice. He 
should be very glad to hear any explana- 
tion of this conduct by which it might be 
shown that the honour of the country 
(which he valued above every other consi- 
deration) would be cleared of this imputa- 
tion. He regretted exceedingly that he 
had been compelled to vote last night as 
he had done, as it might seem to imply a 
disposition, which he was far from enter- 
taining, to annoy his majesty’s government; 
but he really felt that he had no alterna- 
tive. 

Mr. Maberly.—He felt obliged to ad- 
vert to what had dropped from the hon, 
member for Ryegate (sir J. Yorke) with 
respect to himself, and must observe that 
it appeared to him to be scarcely con- 
sistent with common courtesy or the regu- 
lations of the House [hear]. If the hon. 
member meant to throw any imputation 
on his character and station in life, he 
hurled such imputation back on him with 
contempt. What did the hon. member 
mean? Did he mean any thing personal ? 
He had thought it necessary to say what 
he had said as dueto the honour and 
character of that House, and he apologized 
to the House for having intruded upon 
them. 

Sir J. Yorke.—If he had been unpar- 
liamentary in his expressions, he ought to 
have heen called toorder, He disclaimed 
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all personality towards the hon. gentleman, | happiness of the people were increasing ; 


and was sorry if he had offended him, 


having a great respect for the hon. gen- | 
‘the people had disappeared. 


tleman. [hear] 

Mr. Maberly expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with this explanation. 

Mr. Sadler begged now to be allowed 


to say a few words, as no opportunity had | 


occurred last night for expressing his 
sentiments on the various topics which had 
been discussed. He should not, indeed, 
have now risen, had it not been for the 


the fact being that the revenue was failing, 
and that the comforts and happiness of 
Through 


the whole of the session official men had 
' endeavoured to show the existence of 


levity with which the distresses of the ' 


country had been treated by a right. hon. 
gentleman. ‘That was not the way in 
which they ought to be treated. He 
would not advert to the questions con- 
nected with our foreign policy. The 
Speech delivered in his majesty’s name, 
dissatisfied him, however, on those points 
as well as on others, —on the points 
which had been omitted as well as on the 
points which had been introduced, But 
the overwhelming topic of interest, that 
which affected the heart of every thinking 
man in the country, was the universal 
distress which prevailed throughout the 
United Kingdom. ‘The passage in the 
Speech which referred to that distress, 
was introduced by a declaration relative 
to the increase of our exports, This was 
supported by the comments of the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and he had argued, by some 
documents about canals, from an increase 
of activity, proof of prosperity in our 
home occupation, The Speech allowed 
that distress did certainly prevail in some 
parts of the United Kingdom; but the 
terms of the statement were evidently 
intended to imply that the distress was 
by no means extensive. Truth was told, 
but not the whole truth. It was the duty 
of those who advised the Crown to advise 
it to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. When the com- 
mercial policy of this country was un- 
happily changed, the alteration was 
accompanied by glowing predictions of 
the prosperity that would ensue. He did 
not wish to taunt those who had indulged 
in such expectations; buthe would ask them 
whether any one of those expectations had 
been realized? On the contrary, had 
they not all been most cruelly disappointed? 
At the opening of the last session, the 
House had been solemnly assured that 
the state of the revenue was exceedingly 
satisfactory ; and that the comforts and 


| 


| 





prosperity by statements which no man 
belonging to any practical class could 
sanction. They had the constantly re- 
peated metaphor, that the sun of pros- 
perity was diffusing its rays throughout 
the community. Hope was constantly 
held forth to the people. They could no 


_longer, however, subsist on hope; they 


must have relief. Ministers had opened 
Pandora’s box, and let loose all the evils 
which it contained; and the only conso- 
lation was, that Hope was at the bot- 
tom. The excuses for the distress were 
infinitely numerous. At one time the 
bankers were thought a convenient body 
to lay iton. At another time it was the 
traders. Now it was one industrious class 
of the community—then another. The 
declaimers were hard to please. The pro- 
duction was always either too great or too 
little. Of all the absurdities supposed, 
over-production was the greatest. What 
sort of political reasoning must that be 
which attributed distress to that which 
was the sole source of all prosperity! Be- 
sides, he totally denied the fact. Were 
there any signs of over-production in cloth, 
when, at this inclement season, so large a 
portion of the population were almost 
naked? Were there any signs of over- 
production in corn, when so many un- 
happy persons were almost destitute of 
food? When over-production would no 
longer do, the distress was laid upon 
Providence. It was attributed to the 
ordinations of Providence,—to wet sea- 
sons. Among other causes alleged for 
the agricultural distress was the influx of 
Irish labourers, although it was generally 
known, and they had it indeed on the 
authority of a report of the committee on 
the conduct of English labourers, that the 
harvest in this country could not be got 
in without the assistance of Irish labour- 
ers. The universality of the distress also 
was denied. Turn, however, to whatever 
interest they might, distress was but too 
apparent. In what situation was the 
shipping interest, the right arm of this 
country, the impenetrable shield of 
our defence? Ask the residents in any 
of the great ports. As to that vital sus- 
taining-interest of the country, agricul- 
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ture, it was well known that the labourers 
were suffering great distress, and that 
the farmers were very generally living on 
their capital. It was said that there was 
an increase in the export of goods. But 
did the manufacturers of those goods 
receive a remunerating price for them? 
Otherwise, the increase in their manufac- 
ture was only an increase of toil without 
an increase of benefit. No man who saw 
that all the elements of wealth and pros- 
perity were thus oppressed, could say 
that this was a natural state of things. 
Hon. members had asserted that there was 
more traffic than formerly upon the 


canals ; and from this they drew an in- | 


ference that the country had increased in 
commerce and prosperity; but they 
omitted that there had been a decrease of 
traffic on many of the canals; and he 
denied that the tonnage upon the average 
of the whole had increased beyond the 
increase of population in a corresponding 
period. The only way to relieve the dis- 
tress was to be acquainted with its nature 
and extent ; and he was sorry to say that 
government had too long kept the word 
of promise to our ear and broken it to the 
sense. They were pursuing an zgnis 
fatuus. Retrenchment had been promised ; 
but if this were the ouly relief, why had 
not the country been indulged with it 
before ? He came from a neighbourhood 
where tens of thousands could bear witness 
to the prevalence of the distress; and it 
had been proved that in one great county 
the distress had been and continued to be 
on the increase. The people, if they 
were thus treated, would become exaspe- 
rated, and then the most fatal steps only 
would be taken. One great cause of the 
distress was the return to a value of 
money which had existed forty years ago, 
although, in the interim, they had in- 
curred several hundred millions of debt. 
They had hired the public servants in 
paper, and they were paying them in gold, 
they had contracted enormous debt in 
depreciated paper, and they were to be 
paid in gold. [hear, hear] 

Mr. J. Wood said, he had never known 
the country more impatient for relief; and 
the people had been taught to expect 
that the government would be prepared 
with some remedy; but how were their 
expectations to be gratified by the Speech 
or the Address? The Speech, in the first 
instance, doubted of the prevalence of 
distress, and it went to professions 
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were as mucha matter of course as the 
sessional orders, amongst which was 
that very sensible one, for the exclusion of 
strangers during the debate. A very 
large portion of the labouring classes 
were approaching to starvation; they 
wanted food and clothing; the best 
workmen could not find employment, or 
were obliged to apply to charitable dis- 
tributions of food to eke out their exist- 
ence. The large farmer was reduced to 
a small farmer, the small farmer was be- 
‘coming a labourer, and the labourer was 
becoming a pauper. If every member 
would state what was the fact with respect 
‘to his own- constituents, and what came 
under his own knowledge, the House 
would then go far to discharge its duty 
to the country. He reflected with grati- 
tude on what had been done in the two 
last sessions, and he should lament if the 
ejected members of the late administra- 
tion were to return to power, for their first 
efforts would be, to repeal the Catholic 
Relief-bill, and the second to impose 
additional restrictions on the importation 
of foreign grain. He could wish that the 
House would address his majesty to make 
his ministers inform them what those 
interests were which were not suffering 
| [hear]. The remedy of the distress was 
in their own power, but the people were 
prevented by the monopoly of corn from 
trading with foreigners and procuring a re- 
turn for theirindustry. If the House pro- 
ceed as its predecessors had done, it would 
go on in extravagance till ruin ensued. 
Mr. Attwood said, the Speech had as- 
serted the exports of 1829 to amount to 
more than those of any former year; but 
he would say,that when the commerce of a 
country was not prosperous, the greater its 
extent the greater was its evil. It was ab- 
surd at the present moment in ministers to 
congratulate the country on the extent of its 
commerce. The distress was deeply felt, 
and it had spread over the whole produc- 
tive classes of the community, and he would 
be glad to hear from any member of that 
House that there was any one branch of 
industry that could be pronounced in a 
tolerably satisfactory state—he meant in 
such a state that any man would wish to 
embark his capital in it, or in such a state 
as those who had embarked their capital 
would not wish to withdraw it. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that prosperity prevailed in Ireland; but 
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in this he had been ably and circum- 
stantially refuted by the hon. member for 
Clare. The speech of the right hon. 
Secretary of State was full of self-con- 
tradictions: he commenced by saying, 
that the words of his Majesty’s Speech, 
relating to the distresses of the country, 
were not to be interpreted as inconsistent 
with a belief of the existence of great dis- 
tress ; but when he came to argue the sub- 
ject more at length, the whole of the lat- 
ter part of his argument went to prove 
that the more limited sense in which his 
Majesty had expressed himself was to be 
considered as the true sense. The people 
had assembled throughout the country, 
and had passed a- correct judgment upon 
their own condition. Amidst the conflict- 
ing opinions of all classes, there was one 
uniform and concurrent consent in this— 
that a great, uniform, overwhelming, and 
appalling, intolerable, distress, extended 
itself to the labourer, the farmer, the ma- 
nufacturer and merchant. If this were 
the case, if amidst the uniform cry of 
the country one voice alone was heard 
not in accordance with that cry, one 
voice alone which bore no sympathy with 
the sufferings around it, if this solitary 
voice were breathed from the lips of the 
king, and had proceeded from the coun- 
sels of the ministers, how was it consis- 
tent with the duty which those ministers 
owed to the Crown and to the country 
that they should put his majesty in a con- 
dition to contradict the voice of the people 
ona question on which the people were 
the sole and supreme judges? [cheers] 
Were the House to be told that there was 
any doubt of the accuracy of the uniform 
opinion of the people? Every man was a 
judge of his own sufferings, and the con- 
gregated opinion of the people confirmed 
it. To say the contrary, would be to 
maintain the proposition that the unani- 
mous voice of the whole people was a 
gross imposition. This was not the cha- 
racter of the people of England, and it 
was a gross libel on them to say so. On 
what grounds did ministers put this lan- 
guage in the mouth of the king? Was 
it upon an increase of exportation? He 
would prove that the Custom-house docu- 
ments were utterly worthless for any such 
calculation or purposes. [hear] They 
were useful documents for their own ob- 
jects of revenue, but they did not show the 
prosperity or adversity of the trade which 
they registered, He held in his handa 
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document throwing some light upon the 
subject. It was an Address of the Ame- 
rican President to the Congress. He 
spoke of a period of great distress in Eng- 
land, in which period, however, the Cus- 
tom-house exports were brought forward 
to prove the prosperity of the kingdom. 
The President told the Congress that one 
great cause of the distress of America was 
the unusual amount of exports from Eng- 
land, which were forced into America by the 
distress of Great Britain, and which spread 
ruin among the American manufacturers. 
One statement showed an increase of ex- 
ports from forty to fifty-two millions, but, 
out of this, thirty-three millions and a 
half turned out to be cotton exports, esti- 
mated at the value of cotton thirty-three 
years before, when cotton was probably a 
guineaa yard. During 1825, the com- 
merce of the country was in a very de- 
pressed state, almost every description of 
goods, whether raw or manufactured, 
was reduced to such a low rate in this 
country, that the grower or producer could 
not obtain aremunerating price ; and they 


only went on from day to day in the - 


hope of more favourable circumstances 
under which to carry on their trade, This 
was the character of the commercial trans- 
actions of the present day, and the more 
extensive they were, the more extensive 
would be the ruin of those who were en- 
gaged in them. The government asserted 
their determination not to change the cur- 
rency; as far as the justice of the case, 
and duty to the country, were concerned, 
to that determination he would give at 
once the most positive contradiction. 
However firmly it might be expressed, he 
knew that such determination could not 
be persevered in. He asserted that it 
would be altered, and that many moons 
would not pass over the heads of those 
who now expressed that determination be- 
fore they themselves altered it, at least if 
they should so long hold the reins of 
power. [hear] He was not guided in 
what he thus asserted merely by their ex- 
pressions, but by their conduct. What 
they had done before, they would do again. 
During the last fifteen years there had 
been a perpetual tampering with the cur- 
rency; the most extensive and violent ef- 
fects had been produced by the changes; 
and those who had occasioned them were 
deeply reprehensible for the effects of 
those dreadful and destructive changes. 
The government might as well affect to 
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state what would be the future harvest, or 
what the heat of the next summer, as to 
pretend their ability to assert that no cir- 
cumstances would arise which would make 
them change their determination with re- 
spect to the currency. The very standard 
they had established contained in ‘itself 
the principle of eternal change. It was 
not consistent with the present condition 
of the country that it should be perma- 
nent; and the government might rest as- 
sured, that while it continued to exist 
taxes to nearly sixty millions a-year could 
not long be levied. It was said that the 
country had returned to the high standard 
of 1792 ; but that was not the fact. The 
standard was now rather higher than it 
was at that time. It was said too that the 
changes between that time and the pre- 
sent were occasioned by the effects of the 
successful working of the mines of Mexico, 
He believed that the cause might be found 
much nearer home: it might be disco- 
vered in our own dishonest legislation ; it 
was by the unwise and improper rejection 
of silver as a standard, and by taking away 
those laws by which the commerce of the 
country had been for so many years pro- 
tected. All kinds of reasons were urged 
for the change which had taken place. 
What were the consequences ?—why, low 
prices, low rents, and low profits [hear]. 
But, notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances, it was announced to be the de- 
termination of the government to stand 
firm in their purpose, and not to be shaken 
by the distresses under which all classes 
of men were now suffering. They were 
ready to believe anything rather than the 
misery now so widely spread. They knew 
that such misery was the effect of their 
own acts, and that for it they were answer- 
able. He calculated, however, not on 
these distresses to produce the effects he 
anticipated, but that there would come 
distresses of another kind; there would 
come financial distress—there would be an 
attack made on them by the landed inter- 
est—by those nen whose presence in that 
House would give weight to their remon- 
strances. With the rents of 1792 a man 
of rank could not maintain his station in 
society, while the taxes were as high as at 
present. Such a man might hide his 
head in a foreign land, but before he did 
so he would demand that taxes should be 
reduced. They would demand that the 
Malt-tax should be taken off, and those on 
sugar and tea, and several others should 
VOL. XXII. 
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be reduced. And they would justly urge 
those demands, The government were, no 
doubt, confident in their strength in that 
House ; they were sure they could com- 
mand votes enough to support them—they 
would keep up the Malt-tax ; they would 
triumph ; but their triumph would be 
their defeat—the attack would be conti- 
nued—the war would be incessant ; and if 
not this year, they would, in a few years, 
be obliged to make those reductions which 
for the time they might be able to oppose. 
Under these circumstances, what would 
the Ministers do?—With an empty ex- 
chequer would they retrench? No.— 
Would they refuse to pay the public cre- 
ditor? He hoped not.—Would they re- 
fuse to accept their salaries? That he 
did not expect of them. [a laugh]—Would 
they diminish or refuse the pay of the 
soldiers? There would be a formidable 
objection to curtailing that pay.—What, 
then, would they do? They would do as 
they had repeatedly done—they would go 
towhat had been truly called the State-bank, 
and they would borrow the state money. 
But that very borrowing would debase the 
currency they affected to keep up. They 
would debase the currency by quantity as 
much, and as certainly, as by introducing 
inferior metal, they could debase it by 
alloy; and then, when the distress was by 
these temporary means diminished, they 
would perhaps again have ‘recourse to a 
rigid enforcement of a gold currency, and 
again talk of keeping the faith of the 
country with a standard of increased 
value. 

The next fifteen years would be like the 
last, at least if Parliament and the country 
would permit it. They would be told, no 
doubt, that the alterations were unavoid- 
able; various excuses would be made, and 
there would be no end of the discussion, 
as there would be no end of resorting to 
expedients, till the House took the ques- 
tion fully into their own consideration, and 
settled it upon an honest, a firm, and 
practicable basis—on a basis that would 
do justice to all parties, and produce 
permanent benefit to the country. The 
right hon. Secretary had said thatin 1819 
there were individuals who had uttered 
gloomy predictions. He was one of them, 
and he would take the responsibility of 
the predictions he had uttered. The right 
hon. gentleman, as a proof of the pros- 
perity of the country, had mentioned the 
increased tonnage of several canals; but 
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he did not think that fact was to be relied 
on for the purpose for which it was men- 
tioned, since he believed it would be found 
that the greatest increase had been occa- 
sioned by the importation of foreign grain 
at a time when the high prices of our 
markets justified its introduction. The 
noble duke at the head of the government 
had said that the distress could not be so 
great as it was imagined, because the peo- 
ple paid, in customs and excise, a greater 
amount of taxation than during the war, 
although the taxes on certain articles had 
been reduced. That might be true; but 
it should be remembered that the popula- 
tion had much increased, and that more 
mouths were to be fed, and consequently 
that a greater amount of taxes on con- 
sumable articles would be paid. There 
had been a great degree of distress in 
1822, and how was it met? Not by any 
measures that were consistent with security. 
The measures then adopted were not only 
not the cause of the prosperity of 1824 
and 1825, but could not be co-existent 
with it under the money standard of 1792. 
At the period when the bill to re-establish 
a gold currency came into full effect, there 
was a tremendous degree of suffering ; and 
when the operation of that bill was 
partly abolished, prosperity returned, but 
only for a time; and when the act of 
1819 was afterwards consolidated with 
another statute, that distress arose in 
which the country was now placed—a 
great mass of capital was said to be con- 
gregated together in the country; and an 
hon. member, in alluding to measures 
which he thought necessary for the relief 
of the country, had hinted at some plan 
by which that capital was to be dispersed. 
If that hon. member had been present, he 
would have shewn bim that, in making 
that observation, he had confounded two 
things most distinct from each other— 
capital and currency [hear]. There might 
be an excess of capital, and at the same 
time a scarcity of the circulating medium 
[hear, hear]. Nay more; one was ac- 
tually the consequence of the other. What 
“did great capital congregated together 
produce? Low prices; and it drew into 
the hands of a few men the whole pro- 
ductive industry of the country. He ex- 
pected to have heard that the dispersion 
of that capital was to have been effected 
by means which neither he nor the hon, 
member would think of recommending; 
namely, by an equal, or what had been 
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termed an equitable adjustment [hear]. That 
adjustment could not be procured unless 
and until that currency was altered, which 
the House had been told was from that 
day to be secured. If the government 
were determined to stand by the present 
system of the currency, they must take it 
together with all its consequences, He 
had been mistaken by those who alluded 
to his opinions. He had never meant to 
say that all classes of the community were 
suffering distress. He had stated that a 
great portion of the population were suf- 
fering now, but were in a more prosperous 
state than ever, if that prosperity was se- 
cure. That portion was composed of 
those who were called the unproductive 
classes—the annuitants, and those who 
lived on fixed incomes. All these were 
enjoying a state of prosperity; but their 
advantage was not one which proceeded 
simultaneously from that of the community 
at large. The possession of a fixed in- 
come gave them a command over the pro- 
ductions of all kinds; but he would sub- 
mit to the right hon. gentleman, the Se- 
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the high value of the currency gave to 
the unproductive classes a greater power 
over the productions of the national in- 
dustry than was possessed by other men, 
he would find in that circumstance an ex- 
planation of that amount of the public 
income which had given such confidence 
to the reyal mind, but which proved no 
increase of prosperous commerce in the 
country. The manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the labourer, were all suffering from 
that change which, by altering the value 
of money, had imposed on them a greater 
tribute than ever. The burdens on the 
industry of the country were not only 
great, but were greater than the country 
could bear, and they were rapidly pressing 
itdown. The trader was no longer paid 
from the profits of his business, but pro- 
ceeded in it by gradually exhausting his 
capital itself; and what was drawn from 
the labourer was not a tax on his wages, 
which he could fairly contribute to the 
state, but was a tax wrung from his abso- 
lute necessities; he had no longer the 
means of supporting his family by his in- 
dustry. He would shew on a future oc- 
easion that the present measures of the 
government were neither wise nor cautious, 
but were epposed to both wisdom and 
caution; that they could not be continued 
with security; and that while they did 
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continue nothing could be secure, from 
the throne of the sovereign to the hovel of 
the peasant. He opposed the Address 
because it did not carry to the foot of the 
throne a true picture of the condition of 
the country. It was an inadequate de- 
scription of existing distresses ; it was in- 
capable of being directed to any intel- 
ligible conclusion, and in every way it 
was unworthy of that House [hear]. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—He 
thought, when he had yesterday stated that 
he considered the great object of those 
who moved the amendment was connected 
with an alteration of the standard of value, 
that he had been met, on their parts, with 
the disclaimer of any such intention.—-He 
therefore thanked the right hon. member 
who had just resumed his seat, for thie clear 
and explicit statement given of his objec- 
tions to that system which, after a full 
consideration of the matter, parliament 
had thought proper to adopt. That hon. 
gentleman had drawn a fearful picture of 
what he considered would be the conse- 
quences of an adherence to that system; 
but if parliament had ever determined to 
have changed that system, he would indeed 
have had an opportunity of describing dis- 
tresses, not only as dreadful, but more real, 
than those on which he had been recently 
dilating. Did the hon. Member forget 
that the system of which he complained 
had been ten years established ? and could 
he be ignorant of the fact that in a com- 
munity like this, distinguished, perhaps, 
above all others for the variety and extent 
of its engagements and pecuniary trans- 
actions, occurring from day to day—could 
he, in such a community, forbear to see 
how large a proportion of transactions 
must have taken place within that period, 
under the standard which he now proposed 
to get rid of ¢ [hear] If so, did he not see 
that that which was, perhaps, practicable in 
1820 or 1821 was utterly impracticable 
now ? [hear] Whatever might be the dif_i- 
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to the present system, it would not only 
be highly inconvenient but improper for 
parliament now to attempt to change it. 
Did the hon. Member think, that if he were 
now in possession of power he would ever 
be able to carry through that House a 
measure for the reduction of the standard 
of value? If he ever made the attempt he 
must do it in the usual way, and the delays 
which the forms of parliament would inter- 
pose would offer opportunities for petitions 
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and remonstrances to pour in from all quar- 
ters, and there would be such a general 
mass of confusion that it would be impos- 
sible for parliament to carry the measure 
of alteration into effect. The hon. mem- 
ber had denied that the augmented coms 
merce of any particular year afforded any 
evidence of the prosperity of those engaged 
in it. He would admit that, in one parti- 
cular year, commerce might not have been 
profitably carried on ; but was that the first 
occasion on which the hon. member had 
told them that the trade of the country was 
carried on at a sacrifice by the traders? 
They had heard that statement at least 
during the last five or six years from the 
hon. Member; and though he might be 
inclined to admit that for one year, or even 
for two years, such was the fact, he would 
ask whether they could deem it possible, 
that for a series of years, individuals would 
embark in commercial, trading, and manu- 
facturing concerns in which they could 
suffer nothing but continual loss? The hon. 
Member had alluded to the official returns 
as delusive; but he must have known, 
if he understood them at all, that the 
returns were always made up, not on their 
actual value, which would constantly vary, 
and could never therefore give, for a long 
period, an accurate idea of the matter, but 
upon astandard which every one at all ac- 
quainted with official business perfectly 
understood, and which gave a just and 
proper estimate of their increase or de- 
crease during any particular period. Now 
the increase for the last three years had 
been progressive ; and their amount during 
that which had just expired was greater 
than in any of the antecedent years. 
Surely this increase could not have pro- 
ceeded on the sacrifice of the capital of 
those who were engaged in the trade. The 
hon. member encouraged the opinion that 
the government were insensible to the dis- 
tresses of the country. He denied the fact 
they were as deeply sensible of those 
distresses as the hon. Member; but they 
did not think it a good proof of the sym- 
pathy they felt to withdraw the expression 
of all hope of amendment when they 
thought that good grounds for that hope 
still existed. They rather felt it to be 
more consistent (what the people, who 
were both rational and sensible, required) 
to state fairly the opinion they entertained. 
In conclusion, he begged to remind hon. 
members that by concurring with the Ad- 
dress they did not pledge themselves to 
G2 
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any one mode of proceeding with respec 
to the distresses or to the remedies that 
might be proposed. 

Mr. Trant wished very briefly to state 
his opinion on this subject, and he could 
not but say that the distress called for a 
more decided expression of sympathy than 
that which was contained in the Address.— 
All the evil predictions of 1819, when the 
currency question was discussed, had been 
verified; that alone required immediate 
revision, independent of the great subject 
of the national debt. He was himself a 
public creditor, but for one, he did not 
wish to receive a farthing more than was 
just, with relation to the rest of the com- 
munity. He did not pretend to be a 
philosopher, but he kept his eyes and ears 
open, and let him go where he would, he 
heard everybody complaining that the legis- 
lature had pursued a wrong course. He 
begged to ask, whether, since the year1819, 
the country had enjoyed anything like even 
an average state of prosperity? and the 
admitted great falling-off in the Excise 
showed that the people had not the means 
of buying the most ordinary luxuries. 
Nobody denied the amount of distress, 
and ministers themselves, when pressed, 
were obliged to admit it. If, then, for the 
last ten years, parliament had pursued an 
erroneous system, it was fit at once to avow 
it, and to set about the adoption of a 
remedy; for one, instead of opposing 
Government, he should be most happy to 
lend it every assistance, and to endeavour 
to re-establish this House in particular in 
the confidence of the country. [hear] 

Mr. Alderman Waithman.—He did not 
rise to answer the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Callington, which was one of the 
most powerful in argument and eloquence 
he had heard for many years. He wished 
merely to set the House right on a matter of 
fact, which would shew the fallacy of what 
was called ‘the official value of exports.’ 
He denied that the exports were increased, 
and he was astonished that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should this night 
have repeated so fallacious a statement. 
Looking at the real value, he could esta- 
blish, that within the last twenty years the 
exports of the country had fallen off to a 
frightful amount, and in the last five years 
only they had been lessened on the aver- 
age to the extent of nine millions sterling, 
without taking into account colonial and 
foreign produce. The principle he con- 
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whose practice it was to quotethe real, and 
not the official, value, when that minister 
had estimated the returns to the revenue, 
During the lapse of nine years there was 
a real diminution of nine millions annually, 
and yet the public was officially told tliat 
there had been an increase of a consider- 
able amount. An accession of twelve mil- 
lions during three years was set forth in the 
official documents, instead cf which there 
wasfound to be a real decrease of more than 
sixteen millions, and the official returns of 
the last year had exceeded those of all 
the years that preceded it. He thought 
it right to state these facts to the House, 
and entertained no doubt but the informa- 
tion hereafter to be elicited would ob- 
viate many gross mistakes which had 
gone abroad on the subject, and satisfy to 
conviction every man who understood 
arithmetic, or was guided by common 
sense, By a motion, of which he had 
given notice for Tuesday, he should obtain 
documents which would prove, as clearly 
as arithmetic could prove anything, that 
the grossest deception had been practised 
upon this subject: and he undertook to: 
make the matter clear even to the humblest 
clerk in any merchant’s counting-house. 

The Report was then brought upand read. 
On the question that it be agreed to, 

Mr. Hume begged to state, that it had 
been his intention to move an amendment, 
to supply a great defect in the Address, 
and to direct the attention of his Majesty 
to the only real means of giving efficient 
relief, —a reduction of expenditure and a 
consequent diminution of taxation. As 
they could not raise prices, they ought to 
reduce taxes. After, however, the dis- 
cussion the subject had undergone, and 
at that late hour, he was not disposed to 
press it, especially as he intended to give a 
notice for the 12th instant, for a humble 
Address to the Throne, praying that his 
Majesty would order such a reduction in 
the national expenditure as would enable 
the House to make a reduction of taxation 
proportioned to the alteration of the cur- 
rency. It had been stated by Ministers, 
and in his opinion very wisely, that to alter 
the present standard of value would occa- 
sion greater evils than any benefits that 
could be anticipated from that alteration. 
[hear] 

Mr. Maberly.—He was desirous of 
taking this opportunity of redeeming the 
pledge he had given last session, and 
which had been adverted to by the gallant 
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Admiral (Sir J. Yorke)—that of pointing 
out a mode in which a deficiency in the 
circulating medium might be supplied by 
a paper currency, which should be safe, in- 
variable, and incapable of depreciation. 
What he should say on this occasion was 
merely dictated by a wish to remove the 
scepticism of a gallant admiral opposite, 
and others who had seemed to doubt the 
possibility of realizing the plan that he had 
to propose. There appeared to be an im- 
pression very generally entertained, that it 
was the object of many on his side of the 
House to effect an immediate change, no 
matter at what risk, in the currency of the 
kingdom. Whatever opinions other hon. 
Gentlemen might hold on such a question, 
he could answer for himself, that he was 
not one of those individuals. [hear, hear] 
But he desired to abstain from offering any 
remarks respecting a deficient currency at 
present, It was known that there existed 
such a circulating medium as Exchequer- 
bills, of which eight, nine, or ten millions 
were usually deposited in the hands of the 
Bank of England, and could not, therefore, 
be circulated; there was, therefore, that 
amount of unavailable circulation; in 
1825 the directors had attempted to dis- 
pose of them, and had failed in that 
attempt; and hence that amount was un- 
available to the Bank at the time of need, 
and of corresponding detriment to the 
public. The rest of the whole amount 
of Exchequer-bills formed a circulating 
medium which did not usually travel far 
beyond the limits of the metropolis. What 
he wished was, that a portion of this 
government-currency should be converted 
into small Exchequer-bills, even as low as 
one pound, to the extent of three, four, or 
five millions. It would be in the power of 
parliament to limit and control this cur- 
rency in every way, yet at the same time 
providing that it should be received in 
payment for taxes, and in all respects made 
legal tender. Such a currency not being 
exchangeable for gold, would circulate 
freely at the worst of junctures, even in time 
of famine itself, all over the empire, and 
would prove incapable of depreciation. 
Several advantages would unavoidably 
accrue from the arrangement. One would 
be the disconnection of government from the 
Bank of England, and thenceforward a 
cessation of the injury which their inter- 
course had hitherto been to the productive 
public. It would also cause a saving of three 
or four hundred thousand a year, which in 
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times like the present was by no means 
to be overlooked; he meant of charge for 
management of the debt. He had taken 
an opportunity to mention this proposal to 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
but he did not require the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at present to express any opinion 
upon it, but merely to turn it over in his 
mind, and with his colleagues consult upon 
its practicability. The important benefit of 
taking the government entirely out of the 
hands of the Bank, and enabling it to act 
with decision and independence against 
that powerful establishment, could not fail 
to be admitted by all. It might be said 
that the Bank currency would be displaced 
in proportion as this new government cur- 
rency was issued; if so, he thought that 
this, instead of being an objection, would 
be an additional recommendation of the 
scheme, for the Exchequer Bill would cir- 
culate at least as freely as the Bank Note. 
Neither did he think it any objection to 
the plan that it was, in fact, issuing a 
government currency; and if it were urged 
that in time it might amount to the whole 
sum of the taxation of the kingdom, his 
answer was, that it would be under the 
control and sanction of parliament: too 
extensive an issue might be an abuse of 
the system, but it did not follow that it 
was the error of it. If only for the sake 
of economy, dismissing all otter consider~ 
ations, what he had suggested ought to be 
adopted; at all events, he trusted that it 
would be considered by the government. 
The Marquis of Blandford.—He should 
trespass but a few moments on the indal- 
gence of the House, but would request 
their most serious attention to a topic of 
the greatest importance to the interests of 
the country, and one which could never 
be too earnestly impressed on the mind 
of their Sovereign, however unaccountably 
it had been neglected hitherto. He al- 
luded to the present pernicious state of 
the popular representation. [hear, hear] 
In the debate of Thursday evening, the 
hon. and learned member for Clare had 
expressed sentiments on this momentous 
topic, in which he most cordially con- 
curred. He was happy to see that hon. 
gentleman devote his talents to the repro- 
bation of so execrable a system, and he 
could assure him that he would gladly 
join heart and hand with so efficient a co- 
adjutor in procuring its abolition. Mean- 
time he begged leave to move, with per- 
mission of the House, that wholesome ad- 
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monition to the Throne be appended to 
their Address in answer to his Majesty’s 
gracious Speech to both Houses of Par- 
liament. He had therefore to propose an 
amendment, which was plain and straight- 
forward, proceeding upon no verbal quib- 
ble; and upon which, if he were fortu- 
nate enough to have it seconded, he should 
take the sense of the House. 

The original Address having been read 
a second time, his lordship’s Amendment 
thereto was proposed to be made, by 
adding at the end thereof the words, 
“‘ That this House feels itself called upon, 
in the awful and alarming state of univer- 
sal distress into which the landed, com- 
mercial, and all the great productive in- 
terests of the country are at this moment 
plunged, to take care that your Majesty 
shall not be the only person in your do- 
minions ignorant of such an astounding 
fact, as well as of the consequent impend- 
ing danger to the throne, and other great 
national institutions, established by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, for the protection 
and benefit of the people over whom your 
majesty has been called to preside. 

“That this House is at no loss to indi- 
cate the real cause of this most unnatural 
state of things, and, in justice to your Ma- 
jesty and the whole nation, it can no longer 
hesitate to proclaim that cause to the 
world. 

“It is a fact, already too notorious, 
that this House, which was intended by 
our ancient and admirable constitution to 
be the guardian of the nation’s purse, has, 
from causes now unnecessary to be de- 
tailed, been nominated, for the greater 
part, by a few proprietors of close and de- 
cayed boroughs, and by a few other indi- 
viduals, who, by the mere power of money 
employed in means absolutely and _posi- 
tively forbidden by the laws, have obtained 
a domination, also expressly forbidden by 
act of parliament, over certain other cities 
and boroughs in the United Kingdom. 

“ That in consequence of this departure 
from the wisdom of our ancestors, the na- 
tion has been deprived of its natural guar- 
dian, and has, in consequence, become so 
burthened with expensive establishments of 
all kinds, that, in a period much shorter 
than the life of man, the taxation has in- 
creased from nine millions to nearly sixty 
millions a-year ; and the poor-rates, or 
parochial assessments during the same pe- 
riod, have augmented from one and a 
half millions to eight millions annually, 
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““That to render such a mass of taxa- 
tion, so disproportionate to the whole 
wealth of the kingdom, in any degree sup- 
portable, recourse has been had, either 
from ignorance or design, to the most 
monstrous schemes in tampering with the 
currency, or circulating money of the coun- 
try; at one time by greatly diminishing 
the value of the same, and at another time 
by greatly augmenting such value; and 
at each and every of such changes, which 
have been but too often repeated, one 
class of the community after another has 
been plunged into poverty, misery, and 
ruin, while the sufferers, without any fault 
or folly of their own, have been hardly 
able to perceive from what hand these ca- 
lamities have come upon them. 

“That, under such circumstances, and 
with this knowledge before its eyes, this 
House would consider itself lost to every 
sense of duty towards your Majesty, and 
guilty of treason towards the people, if it 
did not seize this opportunity of declaring 
to your majesty its solemn conviction that 
the state is at this moment in the most. 
imminent danger, and that no effectual 
measures of salvation will or can be 
adopted until the people shall be restored 
to their rightful share in the legislation of 
the country; that is, to their undoubted 
right, according to the true meaning of 
the constitution, of choosing the members 
of this House.” 

Mr. O’Connell.—I beg leave to second 
the noble Lord’s amendment. 

Sir Francis Burdett.—It must be un- 
necessary for him to say, that the senti- 
ments of this amendment corresponded 
with those of his own mind; but it was 
a question of such magnitude, such gene- 
ral and paramount importance, that he 
found himself quite unable to do justice 
to it, brought forward as it was without 
sufficient time having been given ade- 
quately to consider it, and he hoped the 
noble lord would see that more effect 
would be given to his proposition, to which 
he (sir Francis Burdett) was most anxious 
to give his support, were he to bring it 
forward on some future occasion. He 
felt great hopes from the circumstance, 
when he saw gentlemen, in the situa- 
tion of the noble lord, becoming sen- 
sible to the evils under which the country 
suffered, and coming forward boldly and 
manfully, as the noble lord had done, with 
the true spirit of an Englishman, and with 
a full understanding of the subject, to 
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bring under the consideration of the House 
the only measure that could effectually re- 
lieve the distress. When such individuals 
were convinced of the real evils that bore 
down the country there was hope. He 
was anxious to express the obligation he 
felt to the noble Lord, for taking up a sub- 
ject of such paramount importance, which 
embraced every discussion that had been 
entered into on the Address, and which 
was in itself, in his estimation, of far 


superior importance to any subject that | 


could be involved in any ordinary Address 
to the Crown, under the present situation 
of the country. But the noble Lord would 
hardly, he hoped, then press the measure, 
which was brought forward quite unex- 
pectedly, and when the House was so 
thinly attended. He hoped the noble Lord 
would reconsider the question, and not 
then press it to a division, but bring it 
forward when he himself, and the House, 
would be able to do it more justice than 
on the present occasion. He felt consi- 
derable alarm about the management of 
the country’s affairs from what had passed 
in another place, of which, he believed, 
they all had some knowledge; when he 
had seen the prime minister display, what 
to his mind was a total apathy and insen- 
sibility to, and a complete unacquaint- 
ance with, the interest of the country; 
[cheers] with a disposition not to ac- 
knowledge the difficulties and distress now 
existing; but, on the contrary, with a 
disposition to stifle: all complaint and in- 
quiry, and to persuade the public that the 
universal calamity which was felt in every 
part of the country [hear, hear] was only 
partial, temporary, and slight—of a nature 
to cure itself, and not requiring the atten- 
tion of the legislature. He felt alarm when 
he knew that this distress was attributed 
to improvement in our machinery—to the 
application of steam [hear, anda laugh|— 
to those other ingenious contrivances to 
which all scientific men justly attributed 
all the prosperity of the country—when he 
saw that an opinion of that nature was 
entertained by the prime minister. (hear, 
hear| Whatever respect he might have 
for the noble Duke’s talents in the field 
{and no man had a greater respect) he 
could form no other opinion of him as a 
minister for this country, than he himself 
had formed a short time, a little month, 
he believed, before the noble Duke ac- 
cepted his present situation, when he said 
rin language to which he hardly knew 
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i how to allude—that he should consider 
| himself destitute of common reason, and 
| fit only for another place, if he could en- 
| tertain the idea of filling the office of prime 
| minister. The noble Duke might not then 
have done justice to himself; but after 
such opinions, he could hardly dissent 
from the fitness of the language used, and 
| that it was not required to form a different 
| opinion of the noble Duke’s qualifications. 
[hear, and a laugh] He would not then 
go into the merits of another question 
| which the noble Duke had discussed—a 
| question which pressed on the considera- 
tion of every man, which was of vital im- 
| portance, and affected the interests of all 
| Classes-—the question of the currency; 
| [hear, hear] but he might, at least, say 
| that question could not be got rid of 
| very easily. Parliament might by its 
| votes negative whatever propositions might 
be submitted to it on the subject of reform 
| —that might be got rid of, but the ques- 
| tion of currency would press itself on their 
| attention, because the country could not 
bear the pressure of the difficulties, of 
which it was the cause, which were said 
to be temporary, but which had now con- 
tinued for fifteen years, increasing every 
year, and being now greater than they 
were at the beginning. He was aston- 
ished when he knew that the Government 
stated that the circulating medium was 
now greater than it was at any time of the 
depreciated currency. This was an as- 
sertion not to be met by argument, not by 
any statement of facts, but by the asser- 
| tion that it was not true, and that it was 
impossible that it could be true. [hear, 
hear} This was borne out by a state- 
ment that there were 28 millions of gold 
in circulation. He professed that it seemed 
to him impossible that any man at all ac- 
quainted with the subject, any man who 
had read the works in which that question 
had been discussed with transcendent 
ability out of the House—it was impossi- 
ble that any man acquainted with the sub- 
ject could maintain that there were 28 
millions of gold in circulation in this 
country. These things shewed him that 
it was necessary for the House of Com- 
mons not to place too much confidence in 
the prime minister who could make such 
statements. They had long forborne, out 
of tenderness to the noble Duke, to scru- 
| tinise his measures, regarding the noble 
Duke as the means of conferring the great- 
est benefit on this country which ever 
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man had conferred, and which he only of 
all the men in England could have carried 
into effect, producing the greatest ame- 
lioration in our situation; but let it be 
remembered, that if the services were 
great, the benefits were commensurate. 
The noble Duke had been amply repaid in 
returns of confidence and approbation: 
but after what they had heard, the con- 
fidence that had been bestowed on the 
noble Duke must be resumed; they must 
have confidence in themselves, for the time 
was come when many other things must 
be done [hear, hear]. The country could 
not stand still, Not half a century ago 
there was no hope of carrying that mea- 
sure which had now been providentially 
carried; he said providentially, consider- 
ing that it had been brought about by 
means which surpassed all expectation, 
and seemed not within the ordinary scope 
of human means; but the state of the 
country had become such, that doing jus- 
tice could not be longer deferred, and the 
government had no other choice than to 
do justice, or involve the country in civil 
contention. He gave due credit to the 
noble Duke that he was sensible to the 
alteration which had taken place, and that 
if he should adopt any other measure the 
government could not be carried on, un- 
less by means they must all shudder to 
contemplate. The state of the Represen- 
tation was the evil; the Representation of 
the House of Commons,—which was 
miscalled the House of Commons, for it 
was not the House of the Commons of 
England, but a House of Representatives 
of certain Peers, contrary to the Law, and 
contrary to the Constitution—a House of 
Commons in which, of the supposed re- 
presentatives of the people, eight or nine 
represented the noble Lord whose son (the 
Earl of Darlington) had last night moved 
the Address [hear, hear]|—a House of 
Commons, which was stated to be most 
corrupt, and of which the corruption 
stared them so much in the face, that they 
themselves had been obliged to wink at it; 
a corruption, too, which was known all 
over the country, of which the whole 
world was aware, and the House of Com- 
mons knew that all the world knew it— 
ad scitis, et quod vos scitis omnes sciunt 
—and a House of Commons which could 
not possibly be long suffered, when the peo- 
ple were contending with bold and in- 
creasing freedom for their privileges, they 
would not long tamely submit to a griev- 
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ance which was the root of all other griey- 
ances, and which enabled the ministers to 
govern the country by means of the sub- 
serviency of the House of Commons; and 
if they would submit, it was what he 
would not submit to under these circum- 
stances; and with such a House of Com- 
mons he knew no single subject of equal 
importance which could come before them. 
But he hoped, and he implored the noble 
Lord—(assuring him that no man would 
give him a more sincere support than he 
would, at a proper time, and that no man 
was more anxious than he was to bring 
the subject fairly before them—and there- 
fore he hoped the noble Lord would give 
him credit for his good intentions, and for 
having no other wish than to procure for 
the subject a full consideration, and not 
from any motives of personal convenience) 
—he implored the noble Lord not then to 
press the subject. He would most readily 
place himself under his Lordship’s banner, 
because of his frankness and manly con- 
duct. He assured the noble Lord that in 
giving his advice he was convinced he 
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was promoting the great object which both ~ 


had in view, to which indeed he could not 
but regret his inability to do justice. He 
trusted the noble Lord would, on another 
more convenient occasion, bring the ques- 
tion again before the House, affording by 
the short delay time to have its general 
bearings more maturely considered by the 
noble lord himself and the other hon. 
members. It was not fair play to those 
who, unacquainted with the noble Lord’s 
intention, were then absent, but who, if 
present, would undoubtedly give the pro- 
position their most cordial support, to thus 
suddenly press so important a matter to a 
division. He was sure that many then 
not in their places would be anxious to 
vote with the noble Lord on a future oc- 
casion. He therefore trusted the amend- 
ment would not be pressed to a division 
in the unprepared state of the House ; but 
that the noble Lord would take the sense 
of that branch of the legislature at a no 
distant occasion, when he might depend 
upon it he (sir F. Burdett) would, even if 
his were the only other vote, give the pro- 
position his most earnest support. [hear, 
hear] 

The Marquis of Blandford.—He had 
the most unfeigned respect for the personal 
character of the hon. Baronet, and would 
yield the most willing deference to his ex- 
perience in that House, particularly iy 
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relation to a measure tending to improve 
our Representative system ; but still he felt 
that he should be neglecting the dictates 
of his own sense of duty to the question, 
and would ill discharge his duty to the 
country, if he did not press his motion to 
an immediate division. He must press 
the amendment upon the House. 

Mr. W. Smith said, though he agreed 
fully in the importance of the measure, 
and was anxious that it should be con- 
sidered, he could not support the noble 
Lord’s motion. He wished the question to 
be brought fairly before the House; and 
if the motion were then pressed to a divi- 
sion he must vote against the noble Lord. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he did not rise 
to provoke discussion on a question of 
such importance. Differing entirely from 
the hon. Baronet in the view he touk of the 
merits of the question, yet he cordially 
concurred with him in thinking that the 
time chosen for its discussion was most 
improper. Whatever might be the opi- 
nions of Members on the merits of the 
question, all agreed that it could not then 
be properly discussed. [hear, hear] He 
rose principally to express his regret that 
the rule generally laid down for their pro- 
ceedings—of not remarking on what had 
passed elsewhere—should have been de- 
parted from. He regretted that the hon. 
Baronet should have referred to anything 
that had occurred inthe other House. He 
conceived that what had fallen from the 
hon. Baronet must have proved the ex- 
pediency of the rule of not making any 
such remarks, for he could not break 
through it without committing injustice 
and without attacking a person who was 
not present to defend himself. The noble 
Baronet, unintentionally he was sure, had 
misrepresented the observations of his 
noble friend in another place. He was 
satisfied that his noble friend never meant 
to impute the general distress to the use of 
machinery and the application of steam 
to assist labour. [hear] His noble friend, 
he was satisfied, did not mean to say that 
the distress was caused by those improve- 
ments which were the great elements of 
all our general prosperity. [hear] He be- 
lieved his noble friend, lamenting that 
distress, had never attributed it to scien- 
tific improvements, which his noble friend 
was satisfied were the cause of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing greatness, and 
by which alone that greatness could be 
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preserved. But his noble friend had pro- 
bably lamented that the use of these im- 
provements should have in some cases 
caused partial distress. His noble friend 
probably alluded to the effects of intro- 
ducing the power-loom. His noble friend, 
at the same time that he imputed our 
manufacturing improvements to the dis- 
covery and employment of new agents and 
new powers, yet regretted that these im- 
provements could not always be introduced 
without diminishing the demand for labour. 
Was it fair to say of the prime minister, 
that he imputed the distress of the coun- 
try, of the agricultural, commercial and ma- 
nufacturing interests, to the improvements 
and discoveries of science? No; he re- 
joiced in those improvements, and he felt 
their immense importance to the manu- 
facturers of this country. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he should feel himself 
compelled to vote against the noble Lord’s 
amendment if he then pressed it to a divi- 
sion, though he had himself proposed re- 
solutions of the same tendency. Every 
man was partial to his own progeny; he 
therefore was not surprised at the noble 
Marquis’s attachment to his; but as he 
(Mr. P.) had sacrificed his parental affec- 
tion last evening, he thought the noble 
Marquis might make some little sacrifice 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Western said, he would give the noble 
Marquis his best support on the 18th, the 
day on which he had given notice of his 
intention to bring the subject substantively 
before the: House, but would vote against 
him that evening should he injudiciously 
press a division. 

Mr. £. Davenport said, he alsomust vote 
against the noble Marquis’s motion, should 
he then take the sense of the House on it. 
He trusted, however, the noble Marquis 
would not injure the cause of which he 
had put himself forward as the advocate, 
by leaving it to the country to infer that 
there were but some half dozen members 
of that House who were friendly to a re- 
form of the present system of Representa- 
tion. He (Mr. E. Davenport) had for 
years urged the necessity of such a mea- 
sure, and therefore should not like to see 
it injured through the indiscretion of the 
noble Marquis on the present occasion. 

Question put, that those words (the 
Marquis of Blandford’s Amendment) be 
added. The House divided: Ayes 11; 
Noes 96,—Majority 85,—-Adjourned, 


Greece. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 8. 

Minutes.] The Lornp CHANCELLOR gave notice, that it 
was his intention to lay on their lordship’s table, in a 
few days, a Bill respecting the Court of Chancery.—The 
Earu of SHAFTEsBURY moved, that no Petition or Pri- 
vate Bill be received after Wednesday, March 25; and 
that no Report from the Judges be received after Monday, 
April 21,—Ordered. 

Greece.] Lerd Holland, perceiving 
from his Majesty’s Speech that the final 
settlement of the affairs of Greece was 
not yet accomplished, should take an 
early opportunity to call on their Lordships 
to express an opinion on the subject; 
and he then rose to give notice of his 
intention, and to move that their Lord- 
ships should be summoned for Friday 
next. If he consulted his own conve- 
nience he should fix a more distant day; 
but as he apprehended the settlement 
would soon be accomplished, to do justice 
to the motion it was necessary to submit 
it to their Lordships on anearlyday. He 
had not yet settled in his own mind what 
would be the words of his motion, but it 
would be in the form of a resolution to 
this effect :—‘ Resolved, That no plan 
for the pacification of Greece can be 
approved as advantageous, or as honour- 
able to his Majesty’s Crown, which does 
not give to that country a territory 
sufficient to maintain a national defence, 
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and such a system of Government as 
is consistent with the wishes of the people, 
and calculated to be secured against the 
| control of foreign Governments.” 


AnsweEr To THE Appress.] The Duke 
of Montrose presented his Majesty’s An- 
swer to their Lordships Address ; it was 
as follows :-— 


“© My Lords :—I thank your Lordships, 
for your loyal and dutiful Address; and 
I rely with great confidence upon your 
zealous co-operation in all measures cal- 
|culated to improve the condition of my 
subjects, and to maintain the honour and 
high character of the country.” 


The Address, on the motion of the 
Duke of Wellington, was ordered to be 
printed and published. 


ConpDITION OF THE SLAVES IN THE 
Wesr Inpres.] Earl Bathurst, by com- 
mand of his Majesty, presented the fol- 
lowing Orper of the Kine 1n Coun- 
cit for consolidating the several laws re- 
cently made for improving the condition 
of the Slaves in his Majesty’s Colonies of 
Trinidad, Berbice, Demerara, St. Lucia, 





the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius. 


At the Court at Windsor, the 2nd of February, 1830, 
PRESENT, 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 


1. [Recital and repeal of all the laws for improving the condition of slaves, made in the crown 
colonies since the Trinidad order in council of the 10th of March, 1824, including that order. The 
repeal not to bar prosecutions for past offences, nor to destroy any vested rights.| WHEREAS, on 
the 10th of March, 1824, an order was made by his majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council, 
making provision for the religious instruction of the Slaves in his majesty’s Island of Trinidad, 
and for the improvement of their condition : And whereas, on the 7th day of September, 1825, 
an ordinance for the religious instruction of Slaves in his majesty’s united colonies of Demerara 
and Essequibo, was enacted by the lieutenant-governor and court of policy of the said colonies : 
And whereas, on the 25th day of September, 1826, an ordinance for promoting the religious 
instruction, and bettering the state and condition of the Slave-population in his majesty’s 
colony of Berbice, was enacted by the lieutenant-governor, and the council of government of 
that colony: And whereas, on the 8th February, 1826, an ordinance was enacted by the 
governor of his majesty’s Island of St. Lucia, with the advice of the council of government of 
the said Island, for the better government of Slaves in St. Lucia, and for improving their con- 
dition: And whereas, on the 19th day of June, 1826, an ordinance was enacted by the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, in council, for improving the con- 
dition of the Slaves at the Cape of Good Hope: and whereas, on the 7th day of February, 1829, 
an ordinance was passed and enacted by the governor of his majesty’s Island of Mauritius in 
council, for improving the condition of Slaves in that Island, and its dependencies: And 
whereas, in the said colonies, or some of them, laws and ordinances, or proclamations, have 
been enacted for the explanation or amendment of the order of his majesty in council, and the 
several ordinances hereinbefore mentioned, or some of them: And whereas, on the 5th day of 
February, 1827, there were laid before his majesty in council, four petitions from various pros 
prietors and mortgagees of estates in the colonies of Demerara and Berbice, praying that no 
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order in council might issue, allowing the Slaves in Demerara, to purchase their freedom with- 
out the concurrence of their masters; and that so much of the order so passed as aforesaid by the 
lieutenant-governor and council in Berbice, as allows Slaves so to do in that colony, might be 
rescinded: And whereas, on the said 5th day of February, 1827, his majesty was pleased to 
refer the consideration of the said petitions to a committee of his privy council, and the said 
committee having proceeded to take the said petitions into their consideration, and having 
heard what was alleged on the behalf of the said petitioners, did, on the 18th day of March, 
1829, report to his majesty in council their opinion that no sufficient cause had been shewn 
why his majesty should rescind so much of the said ordinance of the said lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Berbice in council, as enables the Slaves within the said colony to effect the purchase 
of their freedom upon an appraisement in cases where the owners of any such Slaves might 
not be consenting, or by reason of some legal disability, might be unable to give any valid con- 
sent to such purchase, and that it might be expedient for his majesty in his privy council to 
issue an order confirming and giving effect to the said ordinance of the said lieutenant-governor 
in council, with such modifications with a view to the more effectual execution thereof, as might 
appear advisable, regard being had to the laws of the said colony, which laws his majesty had 
been graciously pleased to preserve and maintain : And whereas, on the 18th day of March, 
1829, his majesty, with the advice of his privy council, was graciously pleased to confirm and 
approve the said report: And whereas, it is expedient that the laws for improving the con- 
dition of the Slaves within the said several colonies should be uniform, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, due regard being had to the local circumstances and peculiar laws of the said colonies 
respectively; and it is therefore expedient to revoke the said order of his majesty in council of 
the 10th day of March, 1824, and the several laws, ordinances, and proclamations so passed 
and enacted as aforesaid in the said several colonies, and to consolidate and bring into one 
law applicable to all the said colonies, such provisions as it is necessary to make for improving 
the condition of the Slaves therein: it is therefore hereby ordered by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice of his privy council, that the said order of his majesty in coun- 
cil of the 10th day of March, 1824, and the said ordinance of the lieutenant-governor and court 
of policy of Demerara of the 7th day of September 1825, and the said ordinance of the lieutenant- 
governor and council of the colony of Berbice of the 25th day of September 1826, and the said ordi~ 
nance of the governor in council of Saint Lucia of the 8th day of February 1826, and the said 
ordinance of the lieutenant-governor of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope of the 19th day 
of June 1826, and the said ordinance of the governor in council of Mauritius of the 7th day 
of February 1829, together with all laws, ordinances, and proclamations, passed, enacted, or 
promulgated within the said several colonies, or any of them, for the explanation or amend- 
ment of the said order in council of the 10th day of March, 1824, and of the said several ordi- 
nances, or any of them, shall be, and the same are hereby respectively revoked, repealed, and 
annulled : Provided nevertheless, that the said repeal shall not take effect within any of the 
said colonies until this present order shall in manner hereinafter mentioned, have been duly 
promulgated and made known in such colony: Provided also, that notwithstanding the repeal 
of the said order in council of the 10th of March, 1824, and of the several ordinances, laws, and 
proclamations, aforesaid, all crimes or offences committed against the same, or any of them, and 
all fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred under the same, or any of them, shall continue 
liable to be punished, sued for, recovered and applied in such and the same manner as if this 
present order had not been made; and that all rights of what nature or kind soever, which 
under and by virtue of the said order in council of the 10th of March, 1824, and of the said 
several ordinances, laws, and proclamations, or any of them, had actually accrued to, and 
become invested in, any Slave or Slaves, or other person or persons, before or at the time of 
such repeal as aforesaid, shall be preserved to and continue vested in such Slave or Slaves, or other 
person or persons, as fully and effectually in all respects as though this present order had not 
been made. 

II. [Lhe appointment of a protector of slaves in each of the crown colonies, saving existing 
offices.] And it is further ordered that within each of the said several colonies of Trinidad, 
Demerara, Berbice, St. Lucia, the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius, there shall be an officer 
to be called the Protector of Slaves, who shall hold such his office at his majesty’s pleasure, and 
shall from time to time be appointed to the same by his majesty: Provided nevertheless, that 
any person now holding the office of Protector of Slaves in any of the said colonies, under 
the said order in council of the 10th March, 1824, or under the said ordinances or any of them, 
shall without any new or further appointment be and become the Protector of Slaves in such 
colony, as fully toall intents and purposes, as if he had been appointed to such his office, under 
and in pursuance of this present order. 

Iil. [The salary of protectors of slaves, and the oaths to be taken by them.] And it is further 
ordered that each of the said Protectors of Slaves shall receive such a salary as his majesty shall 
be pleased to appoint, and that before any such Protector shall enter upon the duties of such his 
office, he shall appear before the governor of the colony to which he may be so appointed, in 
whose presence he shalltake and subscribe an Oath, which such governor is hereby required to 
administer in the following terms; “I, A. B, do swear that J will, tq the best of my knowledge 
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“and ability, faithfully execute and perform the duties of the office of Protector of Slaves in 
“ the colony of without fear, favour, or partiality. So help me God.” 

IV. [The protectors to keep offices, the hours of their attendance, and the custody of their records.] 
And it is further ordered, that thesaid protector of slaves shall establish and keep an office 
in the principal town or seat of government in each of the said colonies respectively, and shall 
regularly attend at such office on such days, and during such hours of the day, as the governor 
of the colony, by any general or special order to be by him for that purpose issued, may ap~ 
point; and shall at such office, and not elsewhere, keep, deposit, and preserve the several 
reeords, books, papers, and writings hereinafter directed to be kept by him. : 

V. Tap protectors not to be owners or managers of slaves on paying of a forfeiture of office. 
Until that forfeiture is publicly declared, all intermediate acts are to be valid. The protector may 

hire slaves for his domestic service if unable to hire free servants.] And it is further ordered, 
that no such protector of slaves shall himself be the owner of any slave, nor have any 
share or interest in, or any mortgage or security upon, any slave, nor be the proprietor of, nor 
have any share, or interest, or mortgage, or security, upon any land, cultivated by the labour 
of slaves, and he is hereby declared to be incompetent to be, or to act as the manager, overseer, 
agent, or attorney, of, for, or upon any plantation, or estate within the colony to which he may 
be so appointed ; and in case any such protector of slaves shall acquire, have, hold, or possess, 
either in his own right, or in right of his wife, or as guardian of, or in trust for, any other person 
or persons, any slave, or any land, cultivated by the labour of slaves, or any share or interest 
in, or any mortgage or security upon any such land or slaves, or shall act as such manager, 
overseer, agent, attorney, guardian, trustee or executor as aforesaid, he shall thenceforth, de 
JSucto, cease to be such protector of slaves, and forfeit such his salary, and some other fit and 
proper person shall forthwith be appointed to succeed to his said office: Provided nevertheless, 
that all acts which may be done by or by the order of any such protector of slaves, after any 
such avoidance as aforesaid of such his office, and before the same shall, by public notice in the 
Gazette of the colony to which he had been appointed, be declared void, shall be as valid and 
effectual in the law as ifno such avoidance had occurred: Provided that nothing herein con- 
tained, shall prevent any such protector of slaves from hiring, and employing any number of 
such hired slaves, for and in the domestic service of himself or any members of his family, if it 
shall be first made to appear by such protector, to the satisfaction of the governor of the colony 
to which he may belong, that it is not in his power to hire free persons to perform such domestic 
services. 

VI. [The protectors to be constantly resident except by the licence of the secretary of state. In 
case of sickness the governor may grant a leave of absence for a limited time.] And it is further 
ordered, that every such protector of slaves shall, at all times, be resident within the colony to 
which he shall have been appointed, and shall not quit the same without a special licence to be 
granted for that purpose by his Majesty, through one of his principal secretaries of state: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that if it shall be made to appear to the governor of any such colony, as 
aforesaid, that the absence of the protector of slaves of such colony is essential to his health, then, 
and not otherwise, such governor may grant to such protector a leave of absence for any time 
not exceeding twelve months in the Cape of Good Ifope and Mauritius, nor exceeding six 
months in the colonies of Trinidad, Saint Lucia, Demerara, and Berbice. 

VII. [On the death of protectors or other avoidance of office, temporary assistants to be appointed 
with salaries, and to be qualified (if possible) in the same manner as the principals.] And it is further 
ordered, that upon the death, suspension, removal, or resignation of any such protector of slaves, 
or in the event of the bodily or mental incapacity of any such protector, or during his absence 
from the colony to which he may have been appointed, it shall be lawful for the governor of 
such colony to appoint some other person to act as protector of slaves until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall be known, and in any such interim protector shall receive such allowance, to be de- 
ducted from the salary of the protector, if living, as the governor for the time being of such 
colony shall appoint: Provided always, that no person shall be so appointed or shall act in any 
of the colonies aforesaid, by virtue of such appointment, who, according to the provisions of this 
order, would be incompetent to act as protector of slaves, unless it shall appear to the governor 
of such colony that a proper person, duly qualified and willing to act as such, cannot be found: 
And all persons so appointed shall, during their continuance in any such office, have, exercise, 
and enjoy, all and every the powers hereby vested in the protectors of slaves, and shall be 
subject and liable to all such rules, regulations, and penalties, as are hereby made and provided 
with respect to such protectors . Provided also, that all protectors of slaves in the said colonies, 
shall at all times perform their duty in person, and not by deputy. 

VIII. [Assistant protectors to be appointed to execute all lawful instructions of the protector.] 
And it is hereby further ordered, that assistant protectors of slaves shall be appointed by 
the governors of the said several colonies respectively, in each of the districts thereof, and such 
assistant protectors shall and are hereby required, in their several districts, to be assisting to the 
respective protectors of slaves of the said colonies, in the execution of the powers hereby com- 
mitted to them, and for that purpose to obey and carry into execution such lawful instructions 
as they may, from time to time, receive from such protectors of slaves respectively, in relation 
to the matters herein contained, or any of them, 
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IX. [In cases of complaints by or against slaves, the protector or assistant protector cannot act 
as a magistrate.| And it is hereby further ordered, that no protector, or assistant protector of 
slaves, within the said colonies, shall be competent to act as a magistrate or otherwise, for the 
decision of any complaint preferred by or against a slave, or for the punishment of any offence 
committed by or against any slave. 

X. [The protector or assistant protector is to have notice of all prosecutions against slaves in 
capital or transportable cases, and of suits affecting their freedom and property, and of prosecutions for 
offences against their persons, and is to attend on behalf of the ro | And it is further ordered, 
that in all actions, suits, and prosecutions, which may at any time hereafter be brought or com- 
menced in any tribunal or court of justice, within any of the said colonies wherein any slave 
may be charged with any offence punishable by death or transportation, or wherein any ques- 
tion may arise as to the right of any alleged slave to freedom, or wherein any person may be 
charged with the murder of any slave, or with any offence against the person of any slave, or 
wherein any question may arise respecting the right of any slave to any such property, as he or 
she is hereinafter declared competent to acquire; then, and in every such case such notice 
shall be given to the protector, or assistant protector of slaves for the district in which 
such accused slave may be resident, of every such action, suit, or prosecution, as according 
to the law of such colony would be given to the said slave, if he or she were of free condition ; 
and such protector or assistant protector, shall and is hereby required, to be present at the trial 
and all other the proceedings in every such action, suit, or prosecution as the protector of such 
slave, and on his or her behalf. ; 

XI. [The protector or assistant protector on receiving notice of an injury done to a slave is to 
inguire into the case, and, if necessary, is to sue or prosecute the wrong-doer.| And it is hereby 
further ordered, that if complaint shall;be made to any such protector or assistant protector as 
aforesaid, of any wrong or injury inflicted upon, or received by, any slave within the respective 
colonies aforesaid, or if it shall come to his knowledge that any such wrong or injury hath been so 
inflicted or received, it shall be the duty of such protector or assistant protector, to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, and if in the result of such inquiry it shall appear expedient to 
such protector or assistant protector, that a civil action be brought, or a criminal proceeding 
instituted, against any person or persons in respect of any such wrong or injury, it shall be his 
duty and he is hereby required, to institute a civil action or a criminal proceeding, as the case 
may be, against any such offender or wrong-doer, and to conduct such action or proceeding to 
its close by himself or any advocate or solicitor to be by him employed for that purpose. 

XII. [Sunday markets absolutely prohibited.] And whereas the custom of holding public 
markets on Sunday hath prevailed in the said colonies, or some of them, it is hereby declared 
that such markets are unlawful, and that the same shall henceforth absolutely cease and deter- 
mine. 

XII. ad to be had for the dispersion of markets holden on the Sunday.| And it is 
further ordered, that if any free persons or slaves shall on any Sunday hold any market, or 
assemble for the purpose of holding any market, in any town or other place within any of the 
said colonies, it shall be the duty of the officers of police acting in and for any such town or 
place, and they are hereby required to make proclamation calling upon all persons present at 
any such market or assemblage forthwith to disperse, and any person who after such proclama- 
tion made shall continue present at any such market or assemblage, or shall return thither for 
the purpose of holding any such market as aforesaid, shall forfeit a sum not less than five, nor 
exceeding twenty shillings for every such offence. 

XIV. [The prohibition of the public sale of goods on Sunday in shops or elsewhere.| And it is 
hereby further ordered, that if any slave or slaves, or free person or persons, shall, at any place 
within any of the said colonies, sell or expose for sale, on Sunday, any merchandize, goods, or 
effects whatever, it shall be lawful for any officer of the Police of such colonies respectively to 
seize any such merchandize, goods, and effects, and cause them to be taken before any judge 
or magistrate of police of such colony, who, upon view of the articles so seized, shall either 
order the same to be sold, or cause the same to be tendered to the person or persons from 
whom they were so taken, and restored to them, him, or her, upon payment, by any such per- 
son or persons, of a sum not less than ten, nor more than twenty shillings ; and the proceeds 
of every such sale, or the money so to be paid for the redemption of any such goods, shall be 
applied, one half for the benefit of the poor of the town or place in which such seizure shall be 
made, and the other half shall be paid to the person or persons making such seizure. 

XV. [The sale of certain perishable articles permitted, except during divine service.] Provided 
always, and it is further ordered, that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to prevent the sale of medicines, or of provisions for consumption in any inns or vic- 
tualling houses, on Sunday, nor to prevent the sale of milk, fresh meat, fish, or turtle, in any 
pi fd store on Sunday, between the hours set apart for the celebration of divine service on 
that day. 

XVI. [The governor is to appoint one market day in each week.] And it is hereby ordered, 
that it shall be lawful for the governor of each of the said colonies respectively, and he is here- 
by required by a public proclamation or proclamations, to be by him from time to time for that 
purpose issued, to appoint one day in each week for holding markets, at all places within the 
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said colony, at which it hath heretofore been customary to hold markets on Sunday, and to 

determine the hours of the day during which such markets shall be holden; and from time to 

time, as occasion may require, to alter the day, or the hours of the day, so to be appointed, as 

aforesaid ; and on any such weekly market-day it shall not be lawful to seize in execution, 

under any civil process whatever, any slave resorting to, or being at, or returning from any 

such market, but every such seizure shall be absolutely null and void to all intents and pur- 
oses. 

XVII. [Prohibition of labour on Sunday.] And it is further ordered, that no slave within 
any of the colonies aforesaid, shall be liable, except as hereinafter excepted, to labour for the 
benefit, profit, or advantage of his or her owner or manager, or of any person or persons what- 
soever, on any Sunday throughout the year. 

XVIII. [Penalty on persons working their slaves on Sunday.] And it is further ordered, 
that if any person shall compel, or shall by any means hire or induce any slave to per- 
form or engage in any labour on any Sunday, except in the cases hereinafter excepted, the 
person so offending shall, in respect of every such slave, incur a fine of not less than twenty 
shillings, nor more than three pounds. 

XIX. [Exception of the labour of domestic servants.| Provided nevertheless, and it is further 
ordered, that nothing herein contained shall extend to any domestic work or labour which may 
be performed on Sunday, by any slave usually employed as a domestic, nor to any labour per- 
formed by any slave in the tending or care of cattle. 

XX. [Slaves may be employed on Sunday in works of necessity. The governor, by proclamation, 
to define what works are necessary. Notice to be given to the protector of every such employment of 
slaves.| Provided also and it is further ordered, that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the employment of slaves, in any of the colonies aforesaid, on Sunday for the performance of 
any work of necessity. But for the prevention of abuses herein, it is further ordered that the 
governors of the said colonies respectively, shall from time to time, by proclamations to be by 
them for that purpose issued, define, with all possible precision, every work of necessity in 
which any such slave may be so employed on Sunday, and restrict and limit any such employ- 
ment by such conditions as to them respectively may seem just: and every person who, on the 
ground of any such necessity, shall employ any slave or slaves to labour on Sunday, shall give 
to the protector or assistant-protector of the district in which such slave or slaves shall be resi- 
dent, a previous notice in writing of his or her intention so to employ such slaves; or, if by 
reason of any unforeseen emergency it shall not be possible to give such notice previously to 
the actual employment of such slave or slaves, then a notice in writing that any such slave or 
slaves hath or have been so employed, shall, within forty-eight hours next after such employ 
ment, be given to such protector or assistant-protector, and no person employing any slave to 
labour within any of the said colonies on Sunday, on the ground of necessity, shall be exempted 
from the penalties hereby imposed, unless such written notice as aforesaid be given within the 
time aforesaid to such protector or assistant-protector ; nor unless the necessity shall be such 
as shall have been defined bya proclamation so issued by such governor as aforesaid, nor 
unless the conditions and restrictions in any such proclamation contained shall be observed 
and performed. 

XXI. [The whip may not be carried in the field as a stimulus to labour, nor as an emblem of 
authority, nor used except for the punishment of a fault previously committed.| And it is hereby 
further ordered and declared, that it is and shall henceforth be illegal for any person or persons 
within any of the said colonies while superintending the labour of any slave or slaves in any 
agricultural or manufacturing operation, to carry any whip, cat, or other instrument, usually 
employed in the punishment of slaves, or to exhibit any such whip, cat, or other instrument, as 
a mark or emblem of the authority of the person or persons so carrying or exhibiting the same 
over any slaves or slave, or to strike, beat, or scourge any slave or slaves with any such whip, 
cat, or other instrument, unless for the punishment of some fault by such slave or slaves 
previously committed ; and any person who in contravention hereof shall so carry, exhibit, 
or use any such whip, cat, or other instrument, or direct, authorize, procure, or be assist- 
ing in or towards the commission of any such offence, shall be and be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanour, 

XXII. [Females may not be punished by whipping. Males may not receive more than twenty-five 
stripes for one offence, nor more than twenty-five lushes in one day, nor any whipping so long as any 
unhealed scars remain on the body, nor unless one free witness, or six slaves, be present.| And it is 
further declared and ordered, that it is, and shall be illegal to correct or punish any female 
slave within any of the said colonies by the flogging, whipping, scourging, or beating of 
her person, and that it is and shall henceforth be illegal to correct or punish any male slave 
within any of the said colonies by the flogging, whipping, scourging, or beating of his per- 
son, if the whole number of stripes inflicted on such male slave for any one offence, shall 
exceed twenty-five, or if by any number of successive punishments, more than twenty-five 
stripes in the whole be inflicted on any such male slave, within twenty-four hours; or, if 
at the time of inflicting any such punishment there shall be on the person of such slave, 
any unhealed wound or laceration occasioned by any former punishment; or, if some one 
person of free condition, not being either the person inflicting, or the person authorizing 
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the said punishment, be not present at and witnessing the infliction of such punishment, or in 
cases where the attendance of no such free witness can be procured, then if six adult slaves 
at the least, be not present at, and witnessing the infliction of such punishment; and any 
person or persons who, in contravention hereof shall correct or punish any female slave 
by the flogging, whipping, scourging or beating of her person, or inflict upon any male 
slave any punishment to an amount or under circumstances so prohibited and declared illegal 
as aforesaid, or direct, authorize, or procure, or be assisting in or towards the commission of 
any such offence, shall be and be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 

XXIII, [Exception of judicial punishment.] Provided nevertheless, and it is hereby ordered, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend to any punishment which may be inflicted upon 
any male slave by virtue of the sentence of any court of competent jurisdiction within any 
of the colonies aforesaid. 

XXIV. [Punishments of female slave children excepted, if not mure severe than punishments 
legally inflicted in schools on children of free condition.| Provided also, that nothing herein con- 
tained, extends, or shall be construed to extend, to prevent the owner or manager of any female 
slave under the age of ten years, from causing her to be punished for any fault by her com- 
mitted, in the same manner, and to the same extent, as any female child of free condition may 
lawfully be, and usually is punished in any schools for the education of youth in the said colo- 
nies respectively. 

XXV. [The governors authorized to prescribe the modes of punishment which in the case of female 
slaves are to be substituted for punishment by the whip.| And whereas, it is necessary that 
effectual means should be adopted for the punishment of such offences as may hereafter be 
committed by female slaves within the said colonies, but regulations of that nature cannot 
conveniently be made, except by persons resident within the said colonies, it is therefore 
ordered, that any female slave, who shall commit any offence within any of the said colonies, 
which by the laws in force there, was heretofore punishable by whipping, shall, for such her 
offence, be subject and liable to imprisonment, or to confinement in the stocks, or to such other 
punishment as may be specially authorized by any proclamation or proclamations, from time 
to time to be for that purpose issued, by the governors of the said colonies respectively ; and in 
such proclamations the said governors shall prescribe with all practicable precision, the nature 
and extent of the punishments so to be substituted for the punishment of whipping in the case 
of female slaves, and shall make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for preventing 
and punishing any abuses in the infliction of such substituted punishments. 

XXVI. [The protector in each colony is to deliver to every manager of slaves, annually a book for 
keeping a record of all punishments inflicted on plantation slaves.] And it is further ordered, that 
the protector of slaves in each of the said colonies, and every assistant protector in his 
district, shall in the month of December, in each year, on application to him and them for that 
purpose made, deliver to every manager of slaves employed in any agricultural or manufactur- 
ing labour within the said colonies, a printed blank book to be called the Punishment-record 
Book, and to be made up for, and to be used during the year commencing on the 1st day of 
January then next ensuing; and for every such book, every such protector or assistant 
protector of slaves, as the case may be, shall be entitled to demand and receive the suin of one 
shilling, and no more; and every such manager of slaves shall, and is hereby required to supply 
himself with a copy of such printed blank book on payment of the sum aforesaid to such 
protector or assistant protector; and if any person shall at any time during the year next 
ensuing, upon any such month of December, and after the commencement of such year, enter 
upon the management of any slaves employed in any such labour as aforesaid, every such 
person shall, and is hereby required, to supply himself or herself with a copy of such printed 
blank book, on payment of the sum aforesaid to such protector or assistant protector. 

XXVII. [The manager is to insert in the books an account of every punishment, the age and ser 
of the slave, the offence, the time, and place where committed, the extent of punishment, hy whom 
authorized and inflicted, and the witnesses present.| And it is hereby further ordered, that every 
manager of slaves employed in agricultural or manufacturing labour, within any of the said 
colonies, shall insert in such printed blank book as aforesaid, an exact and true account of every 
punishment by him or her, or by his or her authority inflicted upon each and every such slave, 
specifying the age and sex of the slave so punished, and the nature of the offence in respect of 
which such punishment may have been inflicted, and the time at which, and the place where 
such offence was committed, and the time at which, and the place where such punishment was 
inflicted, and the nature and extent of the punishment; and the name of the person by whom, 
and by the authority of whom the punishment was inflicted, and the name or names of the witness 
or witnesses present and attending at the infliction of every such punishment; and in the cases 
of any male slaves, who shall be punished by whipping, the number of stripes actually inflicted 
upon the offender. 

XXVIII. [Penalties on omitting to make entries and on false or fraudulent entries, erasures, &c.| 
And it is further ordered, that if the manager of any plantation slaves within any of the said 
colonies, shall neglect or omit to make in the said punishment-record book any entry which, 
according to the provisions of this order ought to have been made therein, or shall not make 
such entry within two days next after the infliction of the punishment to which such entry may 
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refer, the persons so offending shall incur a fine not exceeding twenty pounds, nor less than 
two pounds: and if any person or persons shall wilfully or fraudulently make, or cause or 
procure to be made any false or fraudulent entry or erasure in any such punishment-record book, 
or shall wilfully or fraudulently burn, destroy, cancel, or obliterate the same, or any part 
thereof, he, she, or they shall be deemed to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

XXIX. | Half-yearly returns to be made of the entries in these books, on the oath of the manager.} 
And it is further ordered, that every manager of any plantation-slaves within the said colonies, 
shall on or within five days next after the first Monday which shall happen next after the 5th 
day of April and the 29th day of September in each year, repair to the protector, or the 
assistant protector of slaves for the district in which such slaves shall then be resident, and 
shall then and there produce before him an exact transcript of every entry which, during the 
half-year next preceding, may have been made by such manager in his or her punishment-record 
book, and shall then and there take and subscribe before such protector or assistant protector, 
an affidavit to be annexed to the said transcript in the following words, that is to say— 

“‘T, A. B. do make oath, and say, that the paper writing hereunto annexed contains a 
“true and exact copy of every entry, which, since the day of last, 
“ hath been made in the punishment-record book of the plantation-slaves under my manage- 
‘ment. And I do further swear, that the said punishment-record book hath been punctually 
“and accurately kept since the said day of in the manner by law 
“‘ required, and that no fraudulent erasure or false entry hath been made therein by me or by 
“any person by my procurement, or with my consent, or to my knowledge and belief. So 
“ help me God.” 

XXX. [In cases where the manager cannot write, he may employ another person to keep the 
record, and is to be sworn in a different form.| And whereas some persons having the manage- 
ment of plantation-slaves in the said colonies may be unable to write or keep such records as 
aforesaid, it is further ordered, that it shall and may be lawful for any such person to employ 
any other person to keep such record of punishments on his or her behalf, and to every such 
illiterate person as aforesaid, instead of the oath hereinbefore mentioned, the protector or 
assistant protector of slaves, as the case may be, shall, and is hereby authorized to administer 
an oath in the following words, viz.— 

“J, A. B. do make oath and say, that I am unable to write. I do further swear, that the 
‘ punishment-record book of the plantation-slaves under my management, hath, to the best of 
“ my belief, been punctually and accurately kept since the day of 
in the manner by law required, by C. D., of whom I have employed for 
“that purpose: and I do swear, that no fraudulent erasure or false entry hath been made therein 
“ by me, or by any person by my procurement, or with my consent, or to my knowledge or 
“belief. So help me God.” 

XXXI. [In cases where no punishments have been inflicted during the half-year, a special return 
on oath to be made of that. fact. And in case any such manager as aforesaid shall not, since the 
time of making his said last preceding return, have inflicted, or authorized to be inflicted, any 
such punishment as is hereinbefore required to be recorded in the said book, then, and in every 
such case, in lieu of the oath aforesaid, such owner or manager shall, at the time and place 
aforesaid, take and subscribe an oath in the following words, that is to say— 

“JT, A. B., do swear, that since the day of now past, no 
“ punishment hath been inflicted by me, or by my order or authority, or to my knowledge or 
“ belief, upon any plantation-slave under my management. So help me God.” 

XXXII. [The protector is to supply all managers with blank forms of returns, and to publish the 
time and place when he will attend to receive them. In case of sickness the manager to be attended at 
his own home.| Provided always, and it is further ordered, that the protector or assistant 
protector of slaves, within each of the said colonies shall, fourteen days at the least before the 
time appointed for making the said returns, transmit to the manager of all plantation-slaves 
within their respective districts, a printed blank form of each of the before-mentioned affidavits, 
together with a notice of the time and place at which he will attend for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the said returns, and administering the oaths aforesaid, and the said assistant protectors of 
slaves shall, and they are hereby required, to attend accordingly from day to day for six 
successive days, and no more, for the purposes aforesaid; and in case it shall be made to 
appear to any such protector or assistant protector, by the oath of any medical practitioner, 
which oath such protector or assistant protector is hereby authorized to administer, that any 
person liable to make such return is, by reason of sickness, incapable of attending for that 
purpose at the time and place so to be appointed as aforesaid, then, and in every such case, such 
assistant protector shall, and he is hereby required, to attend any person so incapacitated, at 
his or her place of abode, for the purpose of receiving the said returns, and administering 
such affidavits as aforesaid. 

XXXIII. [Penalties on persons omitting to make theirReturns.] And it is hereby ordered that 
if any person shall refuse or neglect to make any return hereby required of him or her, or 
to make or take and subscribe any oath which he or she is hereby required to take and sub- 
scribe, the person so offending shall incur a fine not less than ten pounds, and not exceeding 
fifty pounds, 
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XXXIV. Lg ussistant protectors are to transmit their returns to the protector, with a list of 
defaulters, and the assistunt protectors are to make their own returns to the protector himself.| And 
it is hereby further ordered, that the assistant protector of slaves of each district within the said 
respective colonies, shall, and he is herebyrequired to transmit to the protector of slaves of such 
colony the whole of the returns so to be made to him as aforesaid, together with the original 
affidavits, thereunto annexed, within fourteen days next after the latest day so to be appointed as 
aforesaid for receiving the same, together with a list of all managers of slaves within the district 
to which such assistant protector may belong, who shall not have completed or made the returns 
required from them by law; and if any such assistant protector shall himself be the manager of 
any plantation slaves, he shall within such time as shall by the said protector of slaves be for 
that purpose appointed, deliver or transmit to the said protector, a transcript of the entries in 
his own punishment-record book, together with an affidavit to be by him sworn before the 
said protector of slaves or before any other person to be by such protector for that purpose 
appointed, in the manner and form herein prescribed, and under such and the like penalty as is 
hereinbefore mentioned in the case of other persons refusing or neglecting to make their returns 
or to take the beforementioned oaths. 

XXXV. [The protector may send back for correction returns improperly or irregularly made. ] 
And it is hereby further ordered, that if any such return as aforesaid shall be irregularly or im- 
properly made, it shall be lawful for the protector or assistant protector of slaves to refuse to 
receive, or, having received, to send back such return for correction, and to limit the time within 
which such return shall be so corrected and sent back to him. And no return hereby required 
shall be deemed to have been made acccording to law until any such irregularity or impropriety 
as aforesaid shall first have been corrected by the person making the same: Provided that during 
the period so to be limited for correcting any such return, no penalty shall be incurred by the 
person making the same, by reason of any such irregularity or impropriety as aforesaid. 

XXXVI. [The protector is to enrol in books all the returns which he may receive.] And it is 
hereby further ordered, that the said protector of slaves shall transcribe and record in books to 
be by him kept for that purpose, the whole of the returns so to be made to him, and shall keep 
and preserve in his office the said original returns and affidavits: And for the better and more 
convenient keeping of the said records, it is further ordered, that the said protectors of slaves 
shall keep distinct books for the different districts of the said colonies respectively, and shall 
therein transcribe each of the said returns in alphabetical order, according to the names of the 
persons making the same, and shall also keep full and exact indexes of the said books. 

XXXVII. | asces are declared competent to marry.) And it is hereby further ordered and 
declared, that no person within the said colonies respectively is or shall be incapable in law of 
contracting marriage by reason that such person is in a state of slavery. 

XXXVIII. [A slave desiring to marry must apply for a licence to the protector, and produce the 
owner’s consent. If the owner refuses, he is to be summoned before the protector ; and if the pro- 
tector is not satisfied that the marriage would be injurious to the slave, he is to grant a licence to any 
English, Scotch, or Roman Catholic clergyman, or Dissenting minister, to celebrate it.| | And itis 
further ordered, that any person in a state of slavery in any of the said colonies who may be 
desirous to contract a marriage, shall, at his or her election, apply either to the protector or to 
the assistant protector of slaves, of the district in which the woman may reside, for a marriage 
licence: and as an authority to him to grant the same, shall produce the consent, in writing, of 
the manager of any such slave, or of the managers of both of such slaves, if both parties shall 
be in a state of slavery, to the celebration thereof ; but in case the manager or managers of either 
or both of such slaves, shall refuse to give such written consent for the celebration of any such 
marriage, then, and in every such case, the protector or assistant protector of slaves, as the case 
may be, shall forthwith issue a summons under his hand, requiring the manager or managers of 
such slave or slaves to appear before him, by themselves or their agents, at some convenient 
time and place, to be in such notice for that purpose appointed, such time being not move than 
fourteen days distant from the time when such application as aforesaid shall be received by such 
protector or assistant protector of slaves as aforesaid ; and if on the appearance of such manager 
or managers, or in the absence of him, o- them, after due citation by the delivery to him or them 
of such notice, no sufficient cause shall appear to satisfy such protector, or assistant protector, 
that such proposed marriage would be injurious to the said slaves, or either of them, then, and 
in every such case, the said protector or assistant protector of slaves shall, without fee or reward, 
issue a licence under his hand and seal for the solemnization of the marriage of the said slave or 
slaves, and it shall be lawful for any clergyman of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, or any minister of the Kirk of Scotland, or any priest or curate professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, or any teacher of religion, within any such colony, carrying on there no other 
profession, business, or occupation of profit, except that of a schoolmaster, to solemnize the 
marriage of the said slave or slaves, and the same, when so solemnized, shall to all intents and 
purposes be binding, valid, and effectual in the law. 

XXXIX. [Marriages among slaves are not to be valid in cuses prohibited by law among free 
persons.| Provided nevertheless, and it is further ordered, that nothing herein contained shall 
extend to render any marriage between persons in a state of slavery, or between a slave and a 
free person, valid, or effectual, which would be illegal or void if both such persons were 
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of free condition and had been intermarried by a priest in holy orders of the Church of 
England. 

XL. [Slaves are not, by marrying, to acquire rights inconsistent with the legal rights of the 
owner.| Provided always, that no marriage which may be solemnized between any slaves in 
any of the said colonies, shall invest the parties contracting such marriage, or their progeny, 
with any rights at variance with the legal title of the owners or managers of such slaves, to the 
services of such slaves or their progeny, or with the duties which such slaves or their progeny 
are bound by law to render to such their owners or managers. 

XLI. [Registries to be kept of the marriages of slaves.| And it is further ordered, that every 
person by whom any such marriage shall be solemnized, by virtue of any such licence as afore- 
said, shall within fourteen days next after the solemnization thereof, under a penalty of not less 
than five pounds, nor more than twenty pounds, transmit to the said protector of slaves, and to 
the assistant-protector of the district in which the woman may reside respectively, certificates 
of the solemnization of such marriage; and the said protector of slaves, and the said assistant- 
protector respectively, shall register in hooks, to be by them kept for that purpose, every 
marriage which shall be so solemnized, with the date thereof, and the names, descriptions, 
and places of abode of the parties contracting, and of the persons solemnizing every such 
Marriage. 

XLII. [Slaves may acquire property of any amount, and bring and defend actions forit.| And it 
is hereby further ordered and declared, that no person within the said colonies being in a state 
of slavery, is or shall be deemed to be by reason or on account of, such his or her condition, 
incompetent to purchase, acquire, possess, hold, or enjoy, alienate, devise, or bequeath property 
of any amount or of any description whatsoever, not hereinafter excepted ; but every such slave 
shall and is hereby declared to be competent to purchase, acquire, possess, hold, enjoy, alienate, 
devise and bequeath property of any amount or of any description, not hereinafter excepted, and 
to bring, maintain, prosecute, and defend any action in any court of justice, for and in respect 
of any such property, as fully and amply to all intents and purposes as if he or she were of free 
condition. 

XLII. [Slaves may not be proprietors of boats, ammunition, §c.] Provided always, that no 
slave in any of the said colonies shall be competent to become the proprietor of, or to hold or 
retain any boats, or other craft or vessels, or any share or interest therein, or any gunpowder or 
other ammunition, fire arms, or military weapons, of whatever nature or kind soever. 

XLIV. [Stluves may not be proprietors of slaves.| Provided also, and it is hereby further 
ordered, that no person in a state of slavery shall be competent in the law to acquire or possess 
any slave or slaves, or any interest in any slave or slaves. 

XLV. [Slaves may not be taken in execution in satisfaction of debts contracted by themselves. | 
Provided also, and it is hereby further ordered, that no slave shall be liable to be taken in 
execution or detained in prison, or in any other confinement, upon any process issuing out of 
any court of justice in any of the said colonies, in any civil action against any such slave, or in 
any civil proceeding depending in any such court, to which any such slave may be a party. 

XLVI. [Slaves not to be separated under legal process if bearing to each other any of the relations 
herein-mentioned.| And it is further ordered, that it shall not be lawful in the execution of any 
judgment, sentence, decree, or order, of any tribunal, or of any court of justice, within any of 
the said colonies, to seize or take in execution, or sell any slave separate and apart from any 
other slave to whom he or she may bear the relation of a husband or wife or the relation of 
parent or child, or to whom he or she shall be reputed to bear any of those relations, and who 
may also be the property of the person or persons against whom any such judgment, sentence, 
decree or order has been pronounced; but in the execution of every such judgment, sentence, 
decree or order, all slaves being the property of the same person or persons, and bearing to 
each other any such relation, or reputed relation, as aforesaid, shall be sold together, and in one 
and the same lot, and to the same person or persons; and if any slave shall be seized or sold in 
contravention hereof, every such seizure, execution, and sale, shall be, and the same is hereby 
declared to be absolutely null and void, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, so far as 
respects any such slave or slaves. 

XLVII. [Separation of families are not to take pluce on the death of their owners intestate. | 
And it is further ordered, that in the succession and inheritance to the estate of any person who 
may have died intestate, no severance shall be made of slaves bearing to each other either of 
the relations, or reputed relations, aforesaid; but, that if such slaves shall descend to different 
persons, the Supreme Court of civil justice for such colony shall, and is hereby required, on the 
application of the protector of slaves thereof, to make order for the sale of such slaves together 
and in one lot, and to the same person or persons, if it shall be made to appear to the said 
court that the separation of such slaves cannot otherwise be prevented ; and the money arising 
from any such sale shall belong to and become the property of the persons entitled to the said 
slaves, and such court shall, on the summary application of any of the parties interested, make 
such order for the application of any such money as may be just. 

XLVIII. [Husbands and wives, parents and children, may not be separated from each other by 
conveyance, contract or will.| And it is further ordered, that where any two or more slaves in the 
said colonies, belonging to the same owner or owners, shall bear to each other, any such relation 
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or reputed relation as aforesaid, such slaves shall not be sold, alienated, or disposed of separate 
and apart from each other, and that any private contract, sale, conveyance, donation, will, or 
other mode of alienation whatsoever, whereby any such slave shall be sold, alienated or dis- 
posed of separate and apart from the slave to whom he or she may bear such relation or reputed 
relation, shall, as far as respects any such slave, or slaves be absolutely, and to all intents and 
purposes, null and void and of no effect. 

XLIX. [In cases where it is unknown or doubtful whether a slave has any such relations, the pro- 
tector is to inquire into and certify the fact.| Provided also, that if upon any intended contract, sale, 
conveyance, or alienation, or upon the intended seizure in execution under process of law, of 
any slave, it shall be unknown or doubtful whether such slave doth or doth not bear any such 
relation as aforesaid, to any other slave, being the property of the same owner or owners, it shail 
be lawful for any of the parties interested in any such contract, sale, or conveyance, alienation 
or seizure, to require the protector of slaves to inquire into and ascertain the fact, and such 
protector shall thereupon, by inquiries adJressed to the slaves themselves, and by all other law- 
ful ways, ascertain whether any such slave doth or doth not bear any such relation, or reputed 
relation, to any other slave or slaves being the property of the same owner or owners; and 
such protector shall deliver to the party or parties interested a certificate under his hand, 
of the result of any such inquiry; and if, in and by any such certificate, such protector shall 
certify that the slave respecting whom any such inquiry is made doth not, to the best of his, 
the said protector’s belief, bear any such relation, or reputed relation, as aforesaid, to any 
other slave or slaves, being the property of the same owner or owners, nothing herein contained 
shall prevent, or be construed to prevent, any slave respecting whom any such certificate may 
be so given, from being separated from any other slave, or shall affect the validity of any con- 
tract, sale, conveyance, will, or other instrument or alienation which may be made, or of any 
legal process which may be executed for that purpose. 

L. [If Slaves standing in the prescribed relations to each other shall signify to the protector their 
willingness to be separated, and if the protectors should consider the separation neither injurious to the 
slaves, nor improper in itself, he may authorize the separation, except in the cases of husbands and wives.] 
Provided also, that if any Slaves bearing to each other any such lawful or reputed relation as 
aforesaid, other than the relation of husband and wiie, shall signify to the protector of slaves of 
the colony to which they belong, both parties being first privately examined by him, their full 
and free consent to any such separation as aforesaid, and if such protector of slaves shall be of 
opinion that such separation would not be injurious to the slaves themselves nor involve the 
violation of the duties owing by such slaves to each other, and if the said protector shall theres 
upon certify under his hand, his consent on the behalf of such slaves to such proposed sepa- 
ration, then and in that case, nothing herein contained shall prevent or be construed to prevent 
the separation of such slaves from each other, or affect the validity of any contract, sale, con- 
veyance, or will, or other instrument or alienation which may be made, or of any legal process 
which may be executed for that purpose. 

LI. [Slave children above the age of 16 may be separated from their parents.| Provided never- 
theless, that nothing herein contained shall prevent or extend to the separation of any child of 
the full age of sixteen years from his or her father or mother, or reputed father and mother. 

LIT. [All fees of office und duties on manumissions abolished.| And it is hereby further ordered, 
that no duty, tax, or impost, or fee of office, shall hereafter be levied, demanded, or payable, 
within any of the said colonies, upon, for, or on account, in respect of the manumission of any 
slave, or the enrolment or registration of any deed of manumission, save and except a fee not 
exceeding twenty shillings, which shall, by the said protector of slaves, be paid for enrolling 
and registering every such deed of manumission among the records of the Supreme Court of 
civil justice of every such colony, and which fee shail be repaid to such protector of slaves out 
of the public revenue of the colony to which he may belong ; and, if any person in any of the 
said colonies shall hereafter demand, accept, or receive any such duty, tax, impost, or fee of 
office, save as aforesaid, the person so offending shall incur and become liable to the payment of 
a fine amounting to not less than 10/. nor more than 50/. over and above the amount of the tax, 
duty, impost, or fee, so by him received. 

LIII. [Add persons may manumit slaves, belonging to them, with the concurrence of all the joint~ 
owners.] And for the prevention of doubts as to the power of the owners of slaves to manumit 
such slaves at their pleasure, it is hereby further ordered and declared, that subject to the regu- 
lations hereinafter made, any person being the owner of any slave in any of the said colonies, 
may, by his or her last will, or by deed under his or her hand and seal, at’his or her pleasure, 
maoumit, and set free any such slave, so far as relates to the interest of every such testator or 
grantor, and that every such manumission shall, as far as relates to the interest of the testator or 
grantor, as the case may be, but no further, or otherwise, be valid and effectual in the law for 
the perpetual enfranchisement of any such slave. Provided nevertheless, that no person having 
a partial or temporary interest in any slave, may, to the extent of such interest, effect his or her 
manumission gratuitously, unless all other persons having a partial, future, or reversionary in« 
terest, in such slave, shall consent, or be parties to such manumission, or unless such partial, 
future, or reversionary interests shall be purchased in the manner hereinafter provided. 


LIV. [If the slave is manumitted gratuitously, bond must be given for his maintenance if he be 
19? 
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less than six or more than fifty years old, or in a state of disease.| And, in order to prevent the 
fraudulent manumission of slaves incompetent from age or disease to earn their own living, it is 
further ordered, that in case any such deed of manumission shall be executed gratuitously and 
without any valuable consideration passing to the owner or other person effecting the same, 
the slave so to be manumitted shall, previously to the actual execution of any such deed, appear 
before the protector of slaves, or the assistant protector of slaves, for the district in which the 
slave is resident ; and if it shall appear to the said protector or assistant protector, that such 
slave is under the age of six years, or above the age of fifty years, or is labouring under any 
habitual disease or infirmity of mind or body, the owner or person effecting such manumission 
shall, under his or her hand and seal, execute and deliver to the said protector or assistant pro= 
tector, a bond to his majesty in the penal sum of 200/. with a condition thereunder written for 
the defeazance thereof, if such slave shall be properly fed, clothed, and maintained until the 
age of fourteen years in the case of infants, or during the term of his or her natural life in the 
case of adults of the age of fifty years, or labouring under any such sickness, disease, or infirmity 
as aforesaid; and no such gratuitous manumission shall be valid and effectual in the law, or 
shall be received for enrolment at such office of registry, until such bond as aforesaid shall be 
duly executed, registered, and deposited in the said office. 

LV. [The bond not necessary in case of testamentary manumissions, but the estate of the testator to 
remain liable as though such bond had been given.] Provided nevertheless, and it is further ordered, 
that no such bond, as aforesaid, shall be required in the case of any manumission by will; but, 
if at the time of the death of the testator, the slave so manumitted shall be under the age of 
six years, or above the age of fifty years, or labouring under any such disease or infirmity, as 
aforesaid, the estate of every such testator shall be liable to, and chargeable with, the mainte- 
nance of such slave, until the age of fourteen years in the case of infants, or during the term of 
his or her natural life in the case of adults, or of slaves labouring under any such disease or 
infirmity, as fully as if the said testator had, in his or her life-time executed such bond as 
aforesaid. 

LVI. [ With the concurrence of the protector, slaves may contract with their owners for the pur- 
chase of their freedom.] And, to prevent ignorant slaves effecting the purchase of their freedom 
from persons unable to make any valid title to the same, it is further ordered and declared, that it 
is and shall be lawful for any person, being the owner of any slave in any of the said colonies, to 
contract with such slave, through the agency of the protector of slaves of such colony, acting for 
and on belialf of such slave, but not otherwise, for the manumission of the said slave, at a price 
to be agreed upon between the said owner and protector of slaves respectively; and, in case 
of any such contract, it shall be the duty of the said protector of slaves to obtain from the office 
of registry of slaves a certificate of the name or names of the person or persons by whom such 
slave was last registered as his, her, or their property ; and it shall also be the duty of the said 
protector of slaves to give notice by advertisement in the public gazettee of such colony of such 
intended manumission, fourteen days, at the least, before the same is effected ; and if from such 
certificate, as aforesaid, it shall appear that the person or persons proposing to contract for the 
manuwission of any such slave, is, or are not, the registered owner or owners of such slave, or 
if any person shall give to the said protector of slaves notice that there exists any charge or 
mortgage upon or affecting (or alleged to be upon or to affect) such slave, or that any future or 
reversionary interest in such slave is vested in any person or persons who is, or are not, a party 
or parties to, or consenting to, such proposed manumission, the said protector shall, on behalf of 
such slave refuse to proceed with such contract. And it shall also be the duty of the said protector 
of slaves, on behalf of the said slave, to satisfy himself that the person proposing to effect the said 
manumission has good right and title in the law, and is competent to effect the same; and it shall 
also be the duty of the said protector of slaves, without fee or reward, to prepare, in every such 
case, the proper deed of manumission, which shall in all cases be executed in the presence of, and 
attested by the said protector of slaves, or some proper person to be especially appointed by 
him to be such witness thereto; and every such deed being so executed shall, by such protector 
of slaves, be enrolled in the supreme court of civil justice, in and for the colony to which he 
belongs, within one calendar month next after the date and execution thereof, on payment of 
a fee for such enrolment, to the person enrolling it, not exceeding the sum of twenty shillings ; 
and in case any such deed shall not be so enrolled by the said protector of slaves, within the 
said period of one calendar month, the said protector of slaves shall incur, and be liable to the 
payment of a fine of not less than ten pounds, nor more than fifty pounds. 

LVII. [Slaves may effect the purchase of their freedom by a compulsory process. If the owner be 
unwilling or unable to effect the manumission, or labour under any incapacity, or if an excessive price 
be demanded, the chief judge is to cite ull persons having an interest in the slave to attend him.] 
And to provide for the manumission of slaves, in cases where the owners of such slaves may be 
unwilling or unable to contract for such manumission, it is hereby further ordered, that if the 
owner of any slave in any of the said colonies, or any person having any interest in any such 
slave, shall be unwilling to effect his or her manumission, or shall, by reason of any mortgage 
or settlement, or lease or charge upon, or interest in such slave being vested in any other person 
or persons, be unable to execute a valid and effectual manumission of such slave: or if the 

owner, or any other person having a charge upon or interest in any such slave shall be a minor 
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or a married woman, or idiot or lunatic, or if the real owner of any such slave shall be absent 
from the colony to which the slave belongs, or shall not be known; or if any suit or action shall 
be depending in any court of justice in the said colony wherein the title to the said slave, or 
the right to his or her service shall or may be in controversy, or if the owner of any such slave 
shall demand as the price of his or her freedom, a greater sum of money than may appear to the 
said protector of slaves to be the fair and just value thereof, then and in each and every of the 
cases aforesaid, the chief civil judge of such colony, on application to him for that purpose 
made, by the protector of slaves of such colony shall issue a summons under his hand and seal, 
requiring the owner or the manager of such slave to appear before him, by themselves or their 
agents, at some convenient time and place, to be in such summons for that purpose appointed, 
and notice shall be published by the said protector of slaves in the public gazette of such 
colony, of the time and place appointed for the purpose aforesaid ; and in such notice, all 
persons having or claiming to have any title or interest to, orin the slave proposed to be manu- 
mitted either in their own right, or as the agents, guardians, attornies, trustees, or representa- 
tives of any other person, shall be required to attend and prefer such claims. 

LVIII. [On proof made to the judge of such incapacity, &c. he is to require the protector and 
owner each to name an appraiser, and is himself to nume an umpire. The judge when necessary is to 
nominate the appraiser also.] And it is hereby further ordered, that at the time appointed for any 
such meeting, as aforesaid, the chief civil judge of such colony, in the presence of the protector 
of slaves thereof, and also in the presence of the owner or manager of the slave proposed to be 
manumitted, or upon proof being made to him upon oath of the due service and publication of 
such notice as aforesaid, then, if necessary, in the absence of such owner or manager, shall 
proceed to hear in a summary way what may be alleged by the said protector of slaves, and by 
the owner or manager, or other persons claiming any interest in the said slave proposed to be 
manumitted, and attending in pursuance of any such notice; and in case the said parties, or 
any of them, shall refuse to effect such manumission at a price approved by the said protector 
of slaves, or in case it shall be made to appear to the said chief civil judge that a valid and 
effectual manumission of such slave cannot legally be effected by private contract, or that the 
owner of such slave, or any person having any charge upon or interest in such slave is a minor, 
or a married woman, or idiot, or lunatic, or that the real owner of such slave, or any person 
having any charge upon or interest in such slave is absent from the said colony, or is unknown, 
or cannot be found, or that any action is depending in any court of justice in such colony 
wherein the title to such slave, or the right to his or her services, is in controversy, then, and 
in every such case, the said chief civil judge shall require the protector of slaves, and the owner 
or manager of such slave, if attending in pursuance of this notice, each to nominate an ap- 
praiser of his or her value, and the said judge shall himself nominate an umpire between such 
appraisers; but if such owner or manager, being duly summoned as aforesaid, shall fail to 
attend, or attending, shall refuse or omit to nominate an appraiser, then the said judge shall 
not only nominate such umpire as aforesaid, but shall also nominate an appraiser on behalf of 
such owner or manager. 

LIX. [The appraisers to make a valuation in seven days, failing which the umpire is to make the 
valuation.| And it is further ordered, that the appraisers so to be nominated as aforesaid, shall 
be duly sworn by and before the said chief civil judge, to make a fair and impartial appraise 
ment of the slave so proposed to be manumitted, and within seven days next after such their 
appointment, such appraisers shall make a joint valuation of the said slave, and shall certify 
such their valuation to the said chief civil judge under their hands and seals, and in case such 
joint certificate shall not be so made and delivered to the said judge within the said term of 
seven days, then the said umpire being duly sworn in manner aforesaid, shall within the next 
succeeding seven days certify his valuation to the said judge, and the valuation to be made in 
manner aforesaid, either by the said joint appraisers, or in their default by the said umpire, 
shall be binding and conclusive, and shall be entered and enrolled among the records of the 
supreme court of civil justice in and for such colony. 

LX. [On proofto the judge of fraud or injustice in making the valuation, he may set it aside, 
and so on till an unobjectionable valuation is made.| Provided nevertheless, that if it shall be made 
to appear to the said judge within one calendar month next after such valuation shall have been 
made, that in the making thereof the said appraisers or umpire, or any of them, acted fraudu- 
lently or unjustly, or under the influence of any improper motive, then, but not otherwise, it 
shall be lawful for the said judge to set aside the said valuation, and to declare the same to be 
void, and to direct another valuation to be made in manner aforesaid, for which purpose new 
appraisers and a new umpire shall in manner aforesaid be appointed and sworn, and shall pro 
ceed to make a second valuation, which being certified to the said judge in manner aforesaid, 
shall be to all intents and purposes binding and conclusive: Provided that such second or any 
subsequent valuation may in like manner be set aside by any such judge on the grounds 
aforesaid, until a valuation is made not open to any such objection. 

LXI. [Jf the amount isnot paid in three months, the proceedings cancelled, and no new valuation 
can be made for twelve months.| Provided also, that if the amount of any such valuation shall 
not be paid in manner hereinafter mentioned, within three calendar months next, after the 
enrolment thereof, such enrolment shall be cancelled, and it shall not be lawful for any such 
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slave, or for the protector of slaves, on his or her behalf, again to institute such proceedings as 
heforementioned for his or her manumission, until the expiration of twelve calendar months, 
to be computed from the date of such former valuation. 

LXII. [In making the valuation the appraisers are to take into account all the qualities of the slave 
and other fucts which they may think material.] And it is further ordered, that in making any 
such valuation as aforesaid, the said appraisers or umpires as the case may be, shall, and they 
are hereby required, to take into their consideration the qualities of the slave proposed to be 
manumitted, as well as his or her skill in any domestic service or employment, or other labour 
whatsoever, with any other facts or cireumstances which, in the opinion of such appraisers or 
umpire, ought to influence their or his judgment, as to the price to be paid by such slave for 
his or her manumission. 

LXIII. [If it is proved to the satisfaction of the judge that the money to be puid by the slave 
has been acquired by a donation inter vivos, made with the intent of enabling the slave to purchase his 
freedom, the proceedings are to be stayed.] Provided also, and it is further ordered, that if after 
any such valuation shall have been made as aforesaid, and before the same has been enrolled 
as aforesaid, it shall be alleged by, or on behalf of the owner or manager of the slave proposed 
to be manumitted, that the money to be paid by such slave as the price of his or her freedom, 
or any part of that money, has been acquired by such slave by a donation inter vivos, made by 
any person or persons with the intent of enabling or assisting such slave to effect the purchase 
of his or her freedom, it shall be incumbent on such judge to stay the enrolment of such valua- 
ation until he shall have inquired into the truth of such allegation, and if by any evidence 
given on oath before the said judge it shall be made out to his satisfaction, that the money about 
to be paid by such slave as the price of his or her freedom, or any part of that money, has 
been acquired by such slave by a donation infer vivos, made with the intention of enabling or 
assisting such slave to effect the purchase of his or her freedom, then and in every such case 
the said judge shall order all further proceedings to be stayed, but without prejudice to the re- 
renewal by the said slave, or by the said protector of slaves, on his or her behalf, of such pro- 
ceedings as aforesaid, for the manumission of such slave at any future time; and failing any 
such proof as aforesaid, the said judge shall overrule such objection to the proposed manumis- 
sion, and shall order the valuation of such slave to be recorded in manner aforesaid. 

LXIV. [If it be proved that within five years the slave has committed any robbery, the proceedings 
are to be stayed till the end of that term.) Provided also, that if at any time before the enrol- 
ment of any such valuation, it shall be alleged before the said judge by the owner or manager 
of the slave proposed to be manumitted, that such slave hath, within five years next preceding 
the date of the application, made to such judge on his or her behalf for such manumission, as 
aforesaid, committed any robbery or theft, the said judge shall inquire into the truth of such 
allegation, and if it shall be made to appear to him, by good and sufficient evidence on oath, 
that such slave hath, within the said term of five years, committed any robbery or theft, the 
said judge shall, and he is hereby required to make an order for staying such enrolment as afore- 
said, and thereupon the same and all other proceedings for the manumission of any such slave 
shall be stayed until the expiration of the full term of five years from the time of the commission 
of any such theft or robbery. 

LXV. [The protector may pay to the colonial treasurer the price of the slave in three months 
Jrom the valuation, and enroll the receipt in the supreme court, after which the slave to be free.] 
And it is hereby further ordered, that upon or within three calendar months next, after the en- 
rolment in the supreme court of justice of any such colony, of any such valuation as aforesaid, 
it shall be lawful for the protector of slaves of such colony, out of any monies to be supplied 
to him for that purpose, by the slave proposed to be manumitted, to pay to the treasurer of 
any such colony the appraised value of such slave, taking a receipt in writing from such trea- 
surer for every such payment: and the chief civil judge of such colony shall, upon application 
to him for that purpose made by the said protector of slaves, make an order for the enrolment 
in the said supreme court of justice of such receipt, and the said chief judge shall by such order, 
further proceed to declare and adjudge that the slave, by or on behalf of whom such money hath 
been paid, is manumitted and free ; and such slave shall thereupon be, and be deemed, taken, 
and reputed to be free to all intents and purposes. 

LXVI. [The governor is to establish a table of fees to be taken on this process.] And be it 
further ordered, that the governor of every such colony as aforesaid, by a proclamation to be 
by him issued for that purpose, shall establish a moderate and reasonable table of fees and 
expences, to be paid and incurred in making such appraisements as aforesaid: and such 
fees and expences shall in all cases be established at the lowest rate which may be consistent 
with the effective discharge of the duties of such appraisers, and not by way of poundage or 
per centage on the value of the slave ; and any appraiser or other person who shall demand or 
receive for any services by him or her rendered, in or about any such appraisement, any greater 
or other fee, sum of money, advantage or emolument whatsoever, than such as shall be autho- 
rized by such table, shall incur a penalty of not less than five pounds, nor more than fifty pounds, 
in addition to the amount of any such unlawful fees,sum of money, advantage or emolument 
so received, 

LXVIL, [In what manner the expence of the proccedings is to be borne.) And it is further ordered, 
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that if any such appraisement as aforesaid, shall have been rendered necessary by any difference 
of opinion between the protector of slaves, and the owner or owners, or manager respecting the 
price to be paid for the slave proposed to be manumitted, the expence of such appraisement 
shall be borne by the slave and be added to the amount of the valuation, if such slave shall 
be appraised at a sum exceeding, or equal to the price demanded by such ownes or owners, 
or exceeding the sum offered by the slave, or by the protector on his or her behalf as the 
price of his or her freedom; but if the appraised value of such slave shall be less than the 
price previously demanded by his or her owner or owners, then the expenee of such appraisee 
ment shall be wholly borne and defrayed by such owner or owners; and in case any such 
appraisement shall have been rendered necessary by any other cause than a difference of 
opinion as to the price to be paid for the manumission of the slave, the expence of the appraise 
ment shall be equally divided between such slave, and his or her owner or owners. 

LXVIII. [How the purchuse money is to be invested when necessary.] And itis further ordered, 
that the money to arise from the manumission of any slave by virtue of the proceedings before 
mentioned, sball remain in the hands of the public treasurer of such colony, and shall bear in- 
terest at and after the rate of 5 per cent per annum, and his majesty’s revenue in every such 
colony shall, and is hereby declared to be piedged and responsible for the due payment of such 
principal money and interest; or shall in the discretion of such treasurer be invested in the pur- 
chase in his name of any public funds or securitics of Great Britain and Ireland ; and the 
chief civil judge of any such colony as aforesaid shall, and he is hereby authorized upon appli- 
cation to him for that purpose made, to direct that any such money be laid out and invested in 
the purchase of any other slave or slaves, and the slave or slaves so to be purchased as aforesaid, 
or in case of no such purchase being made, then the money in the hands of the said treasurer, 
and the interest accruing on such money, or the public funds of Great Britain and Ireland so 
to be purchased as aforesaid, and the dividends payable thereupon, shall be the property of the 
person or persons who was or were the owner or owners of such manumitted slave, and shall 
be subject and liable to all such and the same uses, trusts, limitations, conditions, mort- 
gages, claims, and demands of what nature or kind soever, as such slave was held upon, under 
or subject unto at such time of his, her or their manumission. And the said treasurer shall 
hold the said money and the interest accruing thereupon, or the said public funds and divi- 
dends subject to such order as such chief judge of any such colony may upon a summary appli- 
cation of any person interested therein, and upon notice to all other persons interested therein, 
or their agents, see fit to make; and such principal money and interest shall by such treasurer 
be paid and disposed of in pursuance of and in obedience to any such order. 

LXIX. [The judge is to make all necessary rules for the conduct of the proceedings on compulsory 
manumissions.]| And it is hereby further ordered, that it shall and may be lawful for the chief 
civil judge of every such colony as aforesaid, to make and prescribe, and from time to time to 
revoke and alter as occasion may require, all such rules and orders as may be necessary for the 
regular and proper exercise of the jurisdiction hereby in him vested, and for regulating the 
proceedings of all persons, who may be parties to or iuterested in any question so depending 
before him. 

LXX. [The evidence of slaves to be admitted.] And it is hereby further ordered, that no 
person shall henceforth be rejected as a witness, or be or be deemed to be incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of civil or criminal justice, or before any judge or magistrate, or in any 
civil or criminal proceeding whatsoever, in any of the said colonies by reason that such person 
is in a state of slavery, but that the evidence of slaves shall in all courts and for all purposes 
be admissible, and be received in the said colonies in the same manner, and subject to the same 
regulations as the evidence of free persons: Provided always that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any court or jury, judge or magistrate, in the said colonies respectively, from 
adverting to the servile condition of any witness, or to the relation in which any such witness 
may stand to any other person, in estimating the degree of credit which ought to be attached to 
the testimony of any such witness. 

LXXI. [Forfeiture of slaves on conviction of the owner for cruelty.| And it is hereby further 
ordered, that if any person or persons shall hereafter be convicted in any of the said colonies 
of having inflicted or authorized any illegal and cruei punishment of, or of any cruelty towards 
any slave or slaves to him, her, or them belonging, it shall be in the discretion of the court in 
which any such conviction may be had, to declare the right and interest of the person or 
persons so convicted, in or to any such slave or slaves, forfeited to his majesty, in addition to 
any other punishment which may by law be inflicted upon any such ofiender or offenders. 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to deprive any person or persons, 
other than the person or persons committing or authorizing such offence, of any such slave or 
slaves, or of any right, title, or interest therein. 

LXXII. [The punishment of slaves making calumnious accusations. And it is hereby ordered, 
that no slave in any of the said colonies shall be liable to be punished for preferriiig, and 
failing to establish any complaint against his, or her owner, or manager, unless such complaint 
shall have originated in some malevolent or culpable motive; and, in any such case, such slave 
shall be liable to be punished under the authority of any court or magistrate, in any such 
colony, upon proof being made, in a summary way, before such court or magistrate, 
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that the complaint was, without foundation, and originated in a malevolent or culpable 
motive. 

LXXIII. [Penalties for falsifying records.| And it is further ordered, that if any such 
protector or assistant protector of slaves as aforesaid, or other person or persens, shall wilfully 
and fraudulently make, or cause, or procure to be made, any erasure or interlineation in any of 
the books, records, or returns hereinbefore required to be kept and made, or shall wilfully 
falsify any such book, record, or return, or shall wilfully make, or cause, or procure to be made 
any false entry in any such book, record, or return, or shall wilfully and fraudulently destroy, 
burn, cancel, or obliterate the same 6r any of them, or any part thereof, the person so offending 
shall be and be deemed to be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

LXXIV. [Punishment of misdemeanors.] And it is hereby further ordered, that any person 
who shall commit any offence hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, shall, on conviction, be 
subject to the payment ofa fine not less than 10/., nor more than 500/., or to imprisonment 
for any time not less than one calendar month, nor more than twelve calendar months, or to 
both fine and imprisonment. 

LXXV. [Punishment of perjury.] And it is hereby ordered, that any person taking any 
oath under, and in pursuance of this order, who shall be convicted of swearing falsely, shall 
incur and suffer such punishment.as by the law of the colony, in which such conviction shall 
take place, may be inflicted on any person guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

LXXVI. [The protector authorized to sue for penalties.] And it is hereby further ordered, that 
the protector of slaves in each of the said colonies shall, and he is hereby authorized to prosecute, 
sue for, and recover all the fines, forfeitures, and penalties which may be incurred by any 
person under and by virtue of this order, other than such as may be incurred by such protector 
himself; and that one third part of all fines and pecuniary penalties which may so be recovered 
shall accrue to and be for the benefit of the said protector himself, and the remaining two third 
parts shall go to his majesty. 

LXXVII. [Recovery and application of fnes.| And it is hereby further ordered, that the 
governor for the time being of each of the said colonies shall and he is hereby authorized by 
proclamations, tu be by him for that purpose from time to time issued, to provide and declare 
in what courts, or before what judges or magistrates, every offence committed or alleged to 
have been committed, against the provisions of this present order, shall be tried and prosecuted ; 
and in what courts, or before what judges or magistrates such fines forfeitures, and penalties as 
aforesaid, shall be prosecuted sued for and recovered; and in what manner all penalties 
incurred by any protector or assistant protector, shall be sued for, recovered and applied ; and 
to regulate the manner in which such protector or assistant protectors of slaves of such colony 
shall proceed in executing the duties hereby imposed on them in the defence of any such 
accused slaves, or in the instituting and conducting of any such civil action, suit or criminal 
proceeding as is herein mentioned, or in the prosecuting, suing for, and recovering any such 
fines or forfeitures and penalties as aforesaid, and also to regulate the manner in which actions 
shall be brought by or against any slaves in respect of any property which any such slaves 
are hereby authorized to acquire and possess, all which provisions and regulations of the said 
respective governors shall be as nearly as may be conformable to the laws and usages in force 
in the said colonies respectively. 

LXXVIII. [All fines to be recovered in British sterling money, and between the limits fixed in the 
order, the court in its discretion to determine the amount of the fine.| And it is further ordered, 
that all fines and pecuniary penalties imposed by this order shall be taken to be so imposed in 
British sterling money ; and that the amount of those fines of which only the least and the 
greatest amount is mentioned in this order, shall be determined by the discretion of the court 
before which the same shall be recovered. 

LXXIX. [The governor’s proclamation to be transmitted for confirmation.| And it is hereby 
further ordered, that all proclamations, orders, and rules of court, which the governors and 
judges of the said colonies are by this present order authorized to issue, promulgate, and 
establish, shall be consistent with this present order, and not repugnant thereto, and shall be 
transmitted by every such governor to one of his majesty’s principal Secretaries of State for his 
majesty’s approbation; and until the same shall be disallowed by his majesty, they shall have 
the same force and effect within the colony in which they may have been published as if they 
had formed part of this present order. 

LXXxX, EThe protectors are to make half yearly reporis, as the condition of receiving their sala- 
ries.) And it is hereby further ordered, that the protector of slaves in each of the said 
colonies, shall on the first Monday next after the 25th of December and on the first Monday 
next after the 24th of June in each year, deliver to the governor for the time being of such 
colony, a written report of the manner in which the duties of such his office have been per- 
formed during the half year next preceding the date of every such report, and such reports 
shall be compiled in such form as his majesty, through the governor of each of the said 
colonies shall by any proclamation to be for that purpose issued, prescribe, and in none other ; 
and such protector of slaves shall make oath before such governor that the said report contains 
a true and accurate statement of the several matters and things therein referred to; and when 
and so soon as any such protector of slaves shall have made such his half-yearly report, and 
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shall in manner aforesaid have been sworn to the truth thereof, then and not before, the 
governor of any such colony shall issue to the said protector of slaves, a warrant upon the 
treasurer of the said colony for the amount of his salary for the half year next preceding the 
date of such report, and such governor shall and is hereby required by the first convenient 
opportunity, to transmit every such report as aforesaid to his majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State having the department of the colonies. 

LXXXI. [Explanation of particular terms.) And it is hereby ordered and declared, that for 
the purpose of this present order, any person lawfully administering the government of any 
of the said colonies, shall be deemed and taken to be the governor thereof, and that any person 
having the chief superintendence of the labour of any slaves, whether as the owner thereof, or 
otherwise, shall be deemed and taken to be the manager of such slaves; and, that all slaves 
employed in any agricultural or manufacturing labour at any time between the 1st day of 
January and the 30th day of June, or between the 1st day of July, and the 31st day of December 
in any year, shall, during the whole of such half year, be deemed and taken to be plantation 
slaves; and that the governor of every such colony, as aforesaid, shall, by proclamation to be 
by him for that purpose issued, determine the divisions of such colony, which shall be deemed 
and taken to be districts thereof, for the purposes and within the meaning of this order. 

LXXXII. [The publication of this order in the different colonies,| And it is further ordered, 
that the governor of every such colony as aforesaid, shall, within one calendar month next after 
the present order shall be received by him, make known the same by proclamation in such 
colony; and that the said order shall be in force on the expiration of fourteen days next after 
the date of such Proclamation, and not before. 

And the right honourable sir George Murray, one of his majesty’s principal Secretaries of 


State, is to give the necessary directions herein accordingly. 
(Signed) Jas. BuLLER. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. _|ency of the public service. His hon. 
Monday, February 8. friend, the member for Aberdeen, had, 
Minures.] Gzranp CALLAGHAN, Esq. took the Oath and | however, given notice of a motion on the 
his = a =~ J. ——, y cag same night which he intended moving 
pretend Lord ‘Chief ie at ae +d sae. (Fr iday). He should therefore beg of his 
land; Sir C. Coorg moved for a new writ for Clonmell,| hon. friend to allow his motion to 
in the room of anes Heit Maney Dewon, Far Ch take precedence : it would perhaps be a 
Knaresborough in the room of the Right Hon. Geo. Tier- good preliminary to that of his hon. 
ney deceased. friend. 

Lord F. Osborne presented a petition| Mr. Hume observed, in reply, that the 
from Cambridge for the repeal of the Malt | motion the hon. member had given 
and Beer duties, and several other petitions | notice of would probably occupy some 
from places in Cambridgeshire with like time; and, as he (Mr. Hume) did not wish 
prayer, and praying for measures to alle- | to bring his own on late in the evening, he 
viate the distressed state of agriculture. would postpone his own motion till Monday 

Sir J. Graham presented a petition from | next; besides, it would take natural pre- 
the County of Cumberland, complaining | cedence of his motion: if there were to be 
of the distress of the Agricultural and Mi- | reduction of expenditure the House would 
ning population, praying the House to in- | be more strongly justified in demanding 
quire whether those distresses were not | diminution of taxation. 
brought on by the return tosmall payments} Mr. Alderman Wood moved for accounts 
in gold and silver, without a corresponding | of the total number of Barrels of Beer ex- 
decrease at the same time in taxation. | ported from England and Scotland to Ire- 
He did not intend to go into the whole of | land, and from Ireland to England and 
the important questions which the petition | Scotland; distinguishing the number of 
embraced until they came to be singly dis- | barrels so exported to each kingdom, as 
cussed. With regard, however, to the | likewise the number of barrels exported 
question whether the additional increase | from each kingdom to foreign countries, 
of the value of the currency is not an ad- | with the amount of drawback paid thereon 
ditional increase of taxation, he should | from 5th January 1829 to 5th January 
take an early opportunity of moving that | 1830: of the quantity of all the different 


the amount of salary of all persons em- | sorts of beer, stated by barrels, made in 
ployed in the civil and military service of | each year, from 5th January 1825 to 5th 
the country should be reduced to the scale | January 1830; the rates of duty per bar- 
of 1797, as far as was consistent with a | rel in each year, and total amount thereof 


strict regard to engagement and the effici- 





in each year in each kingdom; showing, 
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so far as can be done, the number of 
quarters of malt used in each kingdom in 
each year in making that beer: of the 
number of barrels of strong beer exported 
in each year: of the number of barrels of 
strong, table, and intermediate beer, 
chargeable to the duties of Excise, brewed 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, from 
5th January 1829 to 5th January 1830 ; 
distinguishing the number of barrels brewed 
within the limits of the chief Office of Ex- 
cise, and within each of the several collec- 
tions, particularizing the quantity brewed 
by public brewers, licensed victuallers, re- 
tail brewers, and intermediate brewers. 
Of the number of brewers, retail brewers, 
licensed victuallers, and intermediate 
brewers, in England, Scotland, and Wales; 
distinguishing the number of them within 
the limits of the chief Office of Excise, and 
each of the several collections, and setting 
forth the numberof licensed victuallers who 
brew their own beer, during the above 
period. Of the total number of acres of 
land in Great Britain under the cultivation 
of hops, in the year 1829; distinguishing 
the number of acres in each parish. Of 
the duty on hops of the growth of the 
year 1829; distinguishing the districts, 

and the old from the new duty; of the 
quantity of hops exported from, and im- 
ported into, Great Britain ; distinguishing 
the places, for the year ending 5th January 
1830. Of the number of bushels of malt 
charged with duty in the United Kingdom, 
and the amount of duty thereon, separating 
each country, in each year from 5th Janu- 


[ COMMONS, ] 





ary 1825 to 5th January 1830; distin- | 
guishing the quantity in each year used 
by brewers and victuallers, and the quan- 
tity used in the distillery, so far as the 
same can be ascertained. Of the number 
of bushels of malt made, and the amount 
of duties paid in each collection of Excise, 
upon the same, in the United Kingdom, 
from 5th January 1829 to 5th January 
1830. Of the wine gallons of proof spirits 
that paid duty, in each kingdom, for the 
home consumption of that kingdom, in 
each year, from 10th October 1823 to 10th 
October 1825, and from 10th October 
1825, to 5th January 1826, and im- 
perial gallons of proof spirits, in each 
year, from 5th January 1826 to 5th Janu- 
ary 1830, and showing for each kingdom, 
in each of these seven periods, the differ- 
ence of gallons betwixt the whole that so 
paid duty, and what gallons malt drawback 
was paid on under 4 Geo, 4th, c, 94, and 6 
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Geo. 4th, c. 58, as also the total difference 
of gallons, for each kingdom, during the 
whole period from 10th October 1823 to 
5th January 1830. Of the imperial gallons 
of proof spirits distilled in each kingdom, 
exported from Scotland to England, from 
Ireland to England, and from Scotland to 
Ireland, and that paid duty in each king- 
dom for home consumption, the full rate 
of duty per imperial gallon applying to 
these spirits for home consumption in each 
kingdom, and amount thereof at that rate, 
in each quarter, from 5th January 1829 
to Sth January 1830, and shewing the 
totals of all these for each kingdom, and 
for the United Kingdom, for the year: of 
the amount of money paid distillers, in each 
kingdom, as drawback on malt, under 1 
and 2 Geo, 4th, c. 82, from 5th January 
1829 to 5th January 1830: and of the 
total number of gallons of proof spirits, of 
the manufacture of the United Kingdom, 
that paid duty, and the amount thereof for 
home consumption, in each kingdom; also 
the total number of gallons of proof rum, 
brandy, geneva, and all other foreign 
spirits, that paid duty in each kingdom ; 
the number of gallons of each kind, and 
the duty thereon for each kingdom ; also, 
the total number of gallons of spirits of all 
kinds that paid duty, and total amount 
thereof, in each kingdom and total number 
of gallons, and total duty thereon, in the 
whole United Kingdom, in each year, from 
5th January 1825 to 5th January 1830. 

Mr. O'Connell presented a petition on 
the subject of Negro Slavery. He said 
that by right of law, no man could bea 
slave; that if the law were to extend to 
the colonies, the case would be as it was 
here, the moment alleged slaves came 
within the reach of the remedy, of the 
lord chief justice’s power, they were free. 
He should in the course of the session 
move a bill on this subject. The petition 
was from Cork. 


Answer to the Address. 


AnswER TO THE Appress.|] Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel appeared at the bar with, 
and presented His Majesty’s Answer to, 
the Address on the Lords Commissioners 
Speech : it was as follows.— 


I thank you for this loyal and dutiful 
Address. 

I rely with confidence on your attach- 
ment and support, and you may depend 
upon my unwearied endeavours to main= 
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tain the National Honour, and upon my 
constant and anxious disposition to watch 
with equal care over the interests of all 
classes of my subjects. 

Ordered to be entered on the Journal. 


Srtaves.] Mr. W. Peel then presented 
the Order in Council for consolidating the 
several laws for improving the condition of 
Slaves in his majesty’s colonies. [For 
which paper see the preceding report 
of the Lords.] 


Cork Ciry Exection.} Mr. O’Con- 
nell presented a petition from Francis 
Lyons and others, complaining of the un- 
due return of G, Callaghan, esq.—ordered 
to be taken into consideration upon Thurs- 
day the 25th day of this instant February, 
at the same time that the petition of Daniel 
Meagher, and others, electors, is ordered 
to be taken into consideration; and Mr. 
Speaker to issue his warrants for persons 
papers and records. 


Wexrorp Town Execrion.] A peti- 
tion of Charles Roper, esq., and others, 
complaining of that election [presented 
24th June 1829] was read :—ordered to be 
taken into consideration upon Tuesday the 
2nd day of March next, at three of the clock 
in the afternoon; and Mr. Speaker to issue 
his warrants for persons papers and re- 
cords. 


Matt anv Berr.|] Mr. Denison pre- 
sented a petition from the Corn Market in 
London, praying—first, for the repeal of 
the Malt tax ;—secondly, that the trade in 
Beer should be free ;—thirdly, that there 
should be a reduction in the army, navy, 
and civil list; and fourthly, that the inter- 
est on a debt contracted in one currency 
should not be paid in another. The hon. 
member for Essex (Mr. Western) had, on 
the first night of the session, called on 
members to state the condition in which 
they had left their constituents; and he, 
in obedience to that call, had, with sorrow, 
to declare that the farmers of Surrey were 
in the most distressing condition ; most of 
them living upon their capital rather than 
their profits, and many of them worse off 
than the very labourers. And as to the 
agricultural labourers, their distress was 
extreme. He was as much disposed as 
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Wellington; to him they were all indebted 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts, and for the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics; much, however, still remained to 
be done, and all the country looked for 
reduction—not the reduction of a few pal- 
try clerks, but of such offices as the Lord- 
licutenancy of Ireland, together with every 
other useless place and sinecure. 

Mr. Brougham said, though agreeing in 
the greater part of what had fallen from 
his hon. friend, yet he could not but de- 
plore one observation which he had made 
and which certainly must have escaped him 
in the hurry of speaking. No one felt 
more strongly than he did the gratitude 
the country owed tothe Duke of Wellington 
for a great portion of his public services, 
and more especially for the carrying of the 
great question of Catholic Emancipation. 
But with respect to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation acts, the credit of that mea- 
sure was due to his noble friend (lord J. 
Russell); and he (Mr. Brougham), there- 
fore, could not sit still and suffer it to be 
said that the country had to thank the 
noble Duke for that measure. When the 
measure was brought forward by his noble 
friend, government opposed it; but after a 
majority of about forty in favour of it, the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) withdrew 
his opposition, and certainly furthered the 
bill through its subsequent stages; and 
without the support of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the other House, it was possible 
that the bill might have been there thrown 
out. These things were not immaterial, 
for in taking away the credit of carrying 
a measure, when it had been carried con- 
trary to the fate which usually attended 
such measures, one motive that tended to 
induce public men to act was taken away. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had tocomplain of 
the mistake which had been made in attri- 
buting to Mr. Canning a determined op- 
position to the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration acts: all that his right hon. friend 
had contended against was, the passing of 
this measure by itself, to the detriment of 
the Roman Catholic question, which was 
the more important one. 

Mr. W. Smith.—In private conversations 
which he had held with Mr. Canning, that 
gentleman declared that he would not op- 
pose the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts when the proper opportunity for re- 
moving them arrived. 

Sir R. Wilson said, when Mr. Canning 





any one to do full credit to the obligations 
which the country owed to the duke of 





was asked whether he would assist in care 
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rying the repeal of the Test and Corporation | much as it affected our commercial, manu- 
acts, he expressed his unwillingness to do | facturing, and financial interests, in a very 
so, lest he might thereby injure the interests serious degree. The right hon. member 
of the Roman Catholics. ‘for Liverpool (Mr. Huskisson), whom he 

Mr.O’ Connell said, the hon. member for trusted he might be permitted to call his 
Surrey had proposed the abolishment of right hon. friend, mentioned the subject 
the Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. To this | the other evening, and a noble lord, on 
he (Mr. O’Connell) objected. There were | the occasion of voting the Address, had 
seven thousand persons in Dublin living | adverted to some of the circumstances 
on the charity of three-halfpence a day; connected with it; but both alluded to 
and if the duke of Northumberland did | the facts of the case hypothetically, not 
not spend his thirty thousand pounds a- being in possession of any authentic in- 
year (which he drew from this country) formation on the subject. He was about 
among them, there would be many more | to speak from authority, upon the evidence 
in the same condition, or those seven thou- | of facts and circumstances which had come 
sand would be still worse off. If the hon. | within his own knowledge. In the year 





gentleman wanted reduction, let him begin 
with the lords of the bed-chamber, the lords 
of the Admiralty, or the lords of the Trea- 
sury, and he should have his most cordial 
assistance. 

Mr. Hume said, if the hon. member for 
Clare was right in his principle, every 
sinecurist would have a right to say, ‘‘ con- 
tinue my income, and I will spend it for 
the good of the country.” [hear, hear] 
The only question was, whether the duties 
of the Lord-lieutenant could not be dis-- 
pensed with: he considered that they 
could be, and that the office might be 
usefully abolished. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wodehouse gave notice of his in- 
tention to bring in a bill, on Tuesday the 
2nd of March, to alter the act of the 59th 
of the late king, entitled ‘‘An Act to 
amend the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor ”’—as it regards the rating of the 
owners of lodging houses, and to extend 
it to all houses, &c. let under ten pounds 
a year. 

Mr. Wodehouse also gave notice of his 
intention, after Easter, to move for a com- 
mittee to inquire into-the duties and regu- 
lations respecting sea-borne coals. 


Mexico—Cuna—Spatn.] Sir Robert 
Wilson wished to put some questions to 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Peel) which he considered of a very serious 
character as regarded the due exercise of 
our power as a nation, and a just respect 
on our part for national good faith: he 
alluded to the subject of our conduct be- 
tween Spain and the states of Colombia 
and Mexico [hear]. This was a matter of 
the most important nature, and one calling 
for the maturest consideration, in the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country ; inas- 


1824, the South American governments, 
finding themselves much oppressed and 
harassed by the continuance of the Spanish 
war from the islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, determined to undertake an expedi- 
tion against those islands. At that period 
Colombia had an army and maritime 
squadron commanded by admiral Brion : 
there was another force belonging to 
Mexico at Vera Cruz, under admiral Por- 
ter; and the united armaments were su- 
perior to any force that Spain could col- 
lect in that quarter of the globe. He 
trusted [there being much noise in the 
House at the time] that the subject would 
have a fair hearing, as it was a question 
upon the answer to which millions of pro- 
perty must depend. [hear] These prepa- 
rations were proceeding, when Mr, Can- 
ning obtained information upon the sub- 
ject, and being apprised of what was 
likely to occur, sent for Messrs. Hurtado 
and Michelano, the Colombian and Mexi- 
can envoys in this country; and told them, 
that having heard of the intention of their 
respective governments, and knowing that 
the preparations against Cuba were in an 
advanced state, it was his duty to inform 
them that it would be impossible for Eng- 
land to permit the expeditions to proceed, 
—that, independently of other matters, 
an armed force descending upon Cuba 
from the Spanish Main might occasion a 
negro insurrection, cause the establish- 
ment of another at St. Domingo, [hear] 
and be attended with circumstances of the 
mightiest and most deplorable calamity to 
all our West-Indian possessions. It was 
added that there also existed other col- 
lateral circumstances which rendered it 
extremely unadvisable that an expedition 
should proceed against Porto Rico or 








Cuba at that period, Mr, Canning, in 
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fact, gave Mr. Hurtado and Mr. Michalano | hope being disappointed, admiral Laborde 
notice that this country could not sanction | put to sea, and general Barrados made 
the meditated attack, which must not be/}his attack. But although the illusion 
permitted to proceed. ‘This was the na-|ceased when the expedition failed—he 
ture of the communication made by Mr.| meant the illusion which induced the 
Canning to the South American envoys, | Spanish government to suppose that if a 
who apprised their respective governments | small force planted the standard of Spain 


of the circumstances. General Bolivar 
and the Mexican government acquiesced 
in the wishes of this country and dispersed 
their forces; but at the same time for- 
warded a communication to the English 
government, through their envoys, stating 
that they trusted this deference to the 
wishes and compliance with the policy of 
Great Britain would not subject them to 
the inconvenience of attacks by armaments 
proceeding from Cuba and Porto Rico, 
with a view to a descent upon the Spanish 
Main. Afterwards, Spain, recovering her- 
self from the effects of her internal diffi- 
culties, collected a considerable force at 
Cuba, and a squadron, under the com- 
mand of admiral Laborde, swept the sea 
of all vessels belonging to the South Ame- 
rican colonies. The government of those 
states being incapable of supporting the 
heavy expenses entailed upon them by the 
maintenance of naval armaments, had dis- 
persed them, disbanded their men, and 
laid their vessels up in ordinary. It was 
under such circumstances that Mexico 
and Colombia applied to the British go- 
vernment to be protected from the menaced 
attacks about to be made upon them from 
Cuba and Porto Rico; and as they had 
given up their preparations against those 
places at the instance of this country, 
they asked to be made strictly neutral 
territories as respected them; they did not 
ask protection against direct attacks from 
Spain, but merely against armaments pro- 
ceeding from Cuba and Porto Rico, which 
they had been prohibited by England 


from attacking. This took place in 1827; | 


reclamations were made to the British go- 


‘in South America, it would be speedily 
| flocked to by numerous adherents.—Not- 
withstanding this illusion was dissipated 
by the defeat of the expedition, the evil 
did not cease here, for the South American 
governments were obliged to keep up the 
same expensive establishments as before, 
in order to be ready to repel invasion. 
Moreover, at the present moment, it was 
the more necessary that this state of things 
should not be permitted to continue, be- 
cause it was well known in this country 
that the Spanish government, so far from 
abandoning its intention to recover pos- 
session of Mexico, was organizing another 
expedition for its conquest, the rendezvous 
of which was to be against Cuba. It was 
therefore now necessary to have a further 
understanding on the subject, that Mexico 
might no longer have reason to complain 
of our equivocal, or (if he might use the 
expression) partial neutrality; that our 
credit for national good faith, independ- 
ence, and fair dealing might not be ex- 
posed to the suspicion of favouring des- 
potism; and that the property embarked 
in that country might not suffer from pre- 
datory attacks, or by actual confiscation. 
He would mention two or three facts to 
show the great value of Mexico and Co- 
lombia to England, and the mischief which 
must ensue, not only to our national cha- 
racter, but to our internal condition, from 
a continuance of an unsettled state of 
things in those countries. When Admiral 
Laborde took the sea in 1827, and pro- 
ceeded to Porto Rico, he learned that an 
insurrection had been planned in Colombia, 
'and in consequence of this information 





vernment by the ministers of Mexico and hovered over the coast of Colombia for 
Colombia, who represented all the evils | forty days, with troops and arms aboard; 
that must arise from the threatened at-| but hearing that ro insurrection had 
tacks, and called upon us for the protec- | broken out as he expected, he returned 
tion to which they were entitled by the | without accomplishing any thing decisive. 
faith of treaties which guaranteed their} But the direct consequence of his hover- 
respective countries as favourable treat-| ing about the coast was to oblige the 
ment as any other states. When general commandant of Venezuela to collect a 
Barrados’s expedition was about to sail | force to resist a descent, and call out the 
from Cuba, an application was made to militia, so that a sum of 300,000 dollars, 
the British admiral upon the station to collected to meet dividends due to the 
prevent his sailing, but this was vot grant- | British creditor, was devoted to defray the 
ed, and the armament put to sea. That, expenses necessarily incurred by these 
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preparations, instead of finding its way to 
England. The same happened with re- 
gard to General Barrados’s expedition. 


Mexico—Cuba—Spain. 


He had the best authority for what he was , 


now about to state; namely, that an ar- 
rangement had been made by which the 
Mexican bondholders in this country were 


to have received their dividends in Novem- | 


ber, when, General Barrados having put to 


sea, and great expenses being incurred. 
by the government of Mexico in conse- | 


quence of his expedition, the funds in- 
tended for the payment of the bondholders 


were diverted to other purposes, and such | 
an outlay of money was caused in Mexico, | 


as to remove the hope of payment till (he 
apprehended) a distant day. 
the state of Mexico with regard to the ad- 
vantages which it held out to England 
by an increased production of the precious 
metals, had been alluded to by the right 
hon. member for Liverpool (Mr, Huskis- 
son) upon a former occasion: and it was 
proved that a necessity existed, as regard- 
ed our own circumstances, that we should 
do what we could for the internal security 
and improvement of a country from which 
so many advantages might be expected to 
accrue to England. These statements 
were perfectly capable of being verified 
by facts. In 1827, the mines of Mexico 
consumed only 379,379 |b. of quicksilver 
exported from this country: in 1828, the 
consumption of quicksilver was 361,351]b.: 
but, during 1829, and up to the present 
month, 1,310,400 lb. weight of quicksilver 
had been exported. Could there be a 
greater proof of the increased working of 
the mines, and of the advantages which 
must accrue to us if the South American 
colonies were allowed full scope of im- 
provement by the enjoyment of tranquillity, 
than was to be found in these simple state- 
ments? But this was not all—it was not 
merely the quantity, but the price of the 
quicksilver exported, that was to be taken 
into account. We find that in 1827 and 
1828, the price of quicksilver was only 
45 dollars a quintal, but during the last 


year it reached 80 and 100 dollars. It was | 


clear that we must derive great commercial 
and financial advantages from an inter- 
course with the Spanish American states, 
under favourable circumstances: but it 


was not on this account alone, that he 
asked the government to consider the 
situation of these states, but upon still 
higher grounds. We ought to do nothing 
which would give a colour or foundation 
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‘to accusations against this country of a 
partiality which must degrade us by afford- 
ing currency to the idea that we were 
ready to abuse the power which we pos- 
sessed, in contradiction to the faith of 
treaties; not to say that such abuse must 
collaterally affect our own interests. The 
questions which he had to propose to the 
right hon. gentleman were—Ist, whether 
the prohibition, which went to restrain 
Mexico and Colombia from making any 
attempt upon Cuba or Porto Rico, was 
to be maintained ?—2dly, if the prohibi- 
tion were to be maintained, in that case, 
was the same restriction to be imposed 
upon Spain as far as Cuba and Porto Rico 
were concerned ; and were these and the 
| South American republics to be considered 
| as strictly neutral territories in relation to 
one another? ‘These were the inquiries 
which he wished to make; and which of 
course referred to the intermediate state 
of Guatemala. If such a prohibition had 
formerly existed against any hostile opera- 
tions on the part of Mexico, he wished to 
know whether it would not now be con- 
sidered in the nature of a dropped order 
in that House, and that Mexico would be 
at liberty, in the case of any further hos- 
tile interference from Spain, to invade 
Cuba, as long as she observed the obliga- 
tions and acted according to the laws of 
war ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could assure 
the hon. gentleman that on this, as upon 
every other occasion, it was his desire to 
answer any question put to his Majesty’s 
Government in that House respecting the 
foreign policy of the country, as frankly 
and as clearly as was consistent with the 
general interests of the State. But he 
felt the questions now put to involve a 
point of such deep importance, that the 
House would excuse him if he did not 
content himself with giving a simple 
answer to the questions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but enter into a short explana- 
tion of the facts, and of the intentions and 
| policy of the Government. When a noble 
friend of his on a former night put a ques- 
| tion to him upon the same subject, he an- 
i swered it upon the strength of his recollec- 
| tion ; andif he then fell into any mistake as 
| to the occurrences which had been referred 
to, he was sure the House would readily 
pardon him when they considered that 
seven or eight years had intervened since 
| they took place, and since any circum- 

stances had very particularly required him 
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to refer to the several documents. But 
in the interval since that discussion he 
had referred to the documents, and found 
that his recollection upon all the substan- 
tial points was correct. He had stated his 
impression of the facts to be, that in the 
year 1823, Mr. Canning, then being Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, made a 
public declaration that England would not 
resist any attempt made by Spain to re- 
establish her power and authority over her 
revolted colonies. He declared that Eng- 
land could not interfere in any contest that 
might arise between the mother country 
and the colonies; but, atthe same time Mr. 
Canning avowed that England would not 
recognize the right of any other foreign 
power to ally herself to Spain for the pur- 
pose of aiding her in such an attempt; 
that if it were made by the mother coun- 
try, and by her own resources, then that 
this Government would not interfere, but 
observe a strict neutrality between the 
contending parties. His noble friend had 
said that something more was added, 
about the difficulty of maintaining a strict 
neutrality ; and it had been further assert- 
ed that Mr. Canning prohibited any coun- 
ter attempt upon Cuba on the part of the 
South American States. His answer to 
that was, that if any prohibition were is- 
sued by Mr. Canning, prohibiting Mexico 
from attacking Cuba, he was confident 
that it had been made upon some peculiar 
ground, involving perhaps the common 
interests of humanity, or some particular 
and paramount interest of this country. 
Though there was no record of a particu- 
lar conference that had been referred to, 


he found upon examining the records of 


these transactions, that the view of Mr. 
Canning’s motives had been the true one. 
In the notes of a conference between Mr. 
Canning and the Prince de Polignac, 
which took place on the 9th of October, 
1823, he found that Mr. Canning made 
this important declaration: “That the 
British government would not only abstain 
from interfering to prevent Spain from re- 
sorting to any negotiations for the reco- 
very of her colonies, but would aid her in 
such negotiations; and in any case be 
strictly neutral, even if war should be re- 
sorted to by Spain herself. But that, if 
Spain should form a junction with any 
other foreign power that should aid her in 
the war, then that the British government 
would consider another case to have 
arisen, and its conduct would be in- 
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fluenced by other views.” This was the 
ground taken by Mr. Canning, and he re- 
ferred with pleasure to another part of the 
document, in which the Prince de Polig- 
nac, on the part of France, disclaimed in 
any case the intention of joining in hostile 
measures against the South American 
colonies. ‘Thus far the declarations of 
Mr, Canning on the question were in their 
possession. He had no recollection of 
any others, and there was no record of 
any such prohibition as that which had 


i been alluded to, the strictest search had 


been made but no record could be found. 
If any such had been made, the probabi- 
lity was, that it had been verbal; and of 
this he was certain—that it was made as 
an exception to the general rule, and justi- 
fied by some peculiar considerations grow- 
ing out of the circumstances of the case, 
either relating to the common interest of 
humanity, as he had said before, or to 
some paramount considerations of state. 
He had said that there was no record of 
the act, or of the motives which dictated 
it; but if Mr. Canning did make such a 
prohibition, he should think it rather re- 
ferred to the manner in which the war 
was likely to be carried on. This he was 
bound to state in justice to the memory 
of Mr. Canning: so strongly did Mr. 
Canning feel the desire of promotiag the 
tranquillity of the South American colo- 
nies—so anxious was he to prevent the 
revival or the opening of fresh hostilities 
between them and the mother country, 
that in the year 1824, just previous to 
our recognition of their independence, he 
offered Spain to guarantee to her the pos- 
session of Cuba, upon condition of her 
entering into negotiations, the basis of 
which should be, that their independence 
should be formally recognized. [hear] 
If, therefore, any such prohibition was 
ever declared by Mr. Canning, he was 
satisfied that it must have been made 
upon some special grounds. He was the 
more confirmed in this conclusion, be- 
cause there was on the part of the United 
States of America a declaration of such an 
intended amicable interference, in which 
special grounds were pointed out. Ina 
note of Mr. Clay, the minister of the 
United States, dated December, 1825, 
that government, then having recognized 
the independence of Mexico and the other 
republics, he declared its intention to 
preserve a strict neutrality in the case of 
a war between them and her former colo- 
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nies. The terms of that declaration were, 
however, that if Spain should persist in 
carrying on war without the prospect of 
success, the republics of Colombia and 
Mexico would probably retaliate, by mak- 
ing an attack upon Cuba, that being the 
point d’appui from which Spain could 
carry on her operations ; and that if a war 
carried into that island by the republics 
should prove to be one of a desolating na- 
ture, such as the putting of arms into the 
hands of one class of the inhabitants 
against another class, then it would be 
necessary for America to interfere and to 
prevent such a war of extermination from 
proceeding. This was the ground which 
America had taken. What she said was, 
that she would not interfere so long as the 
war was conducted on both sides accord- 
ing to the laws of civilized nations; but 
she would not see such a course taken as 
must lead to the depopulation of the 
island of Cuba, and leave it to be trans- 
ferred to the possession of some European 
power. If Mr. Canning ever made any 
declaration, he was satisfied it must have 
been one of this nature. With regard to 
the recent expedition sent out by Spain 
against Mexico, it was, he believed, 
almost entirely sent from the Havannah. 
Almost the only person in it who proceed- 
ed from the mother country, he believed, 
was the commander of the troops. How 
then could this country interfere? He 
could assure the hon. gentleman, what- 
ever he might think, that it would have 
been extremely difficult for England to 
have prevented the sailing of that expedi- 
tion by remonstrance alone. So much 
for what had been done; and now for the 
intentions of the government as to the 
future. They felt a deep interest in the 
welfare and the prosperity of these infant 
States. They had recognized their inde- 
pendence, and were anxious to see that 
independence consolidated by their tran- 
quillity, and by their security from foreign 
attack, so long as they gave no just cause 
of interference to other powers. He there- 
fore hoped that the South American 
States would now turn to their own re- 
sources and be able to compose their in- 
ternal quarrels ; in that, he repeated, they 
would find their chief safe-guards against 
attacks from without. Ministers had 
hoped that Spain herself would ere now 
have been convinced of the propriety and 
policy, if not of recognizing their inde- 
pendence, at least of abstaining from ac- 
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tual hostilities ‘against the South Ameri- 
can republics. They had hoped that she 
would at least have observed the principle 
upon which she proceeded in the contest 
with her Flemish colonies, where, long 
before there independence was recognized, 
she tacitly assented to a suspension of 
hostilities. ‘The forbearance of Spain in 
that instance justified us in the hope that 
she would display like wisdom and mode- 
ration in this. And it might be here ob- 
served, that for several years she had ab- 
stained from issuing letters of marque 
against the States of South America, and 
so consulted the interests of humanity, 
and avoided many of the atrocities which, 
under the sanction of such an authority, 
had disgraced the flags of other nations, 
If there were a chance of the permanent 
revival of hostilities between Spain and 
South America, the policy of England 
would be—lIst, to endeavour to effect an 
amicable termination of the contest, and 
to bring about a peace, a common object 
not less interesting to Spanish America 
than to ourselves; but if all our endea- 
vours should fail,—if Spain determined to 
persevere in the attempt to recover pos- 
session of her colonies,—he had no diffi- 
culty in thus publicly declaring, on the 
part of his majesty’s government, that so 
far as the Jaws and operations of civilized 
warfare were concerned, this country 
would for herself act between the contend- 
ing parties on the principle of strict im- 
partiality. [hear] 
The conversation here dropped. 


Lorps Commissioners SperecuH.] 
Mr. G. Lamb [on the motion that the 
Lords Commissioners Speech be taken 
into consideration], rose.—He said, he 
wished briefly to state his reasons for hav- 
ing voted for the Amendment to the Ad- 
dress on the first night of the session, not 
having had a previous opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House, and finding himself 
compelled to differ from most of those 
with whom he generally acted, he felt 
bound to state shortly the grounds on 
which he gave that vote for the Amend- 
ment on the first day of the session. Some 
friends of his, upon that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, had stated that they 
voted for the Amendment through the 
delicate fear, not generally entertained in 
that quarter, of turning the ministers out. 
The hon. member for Norwich (Mr. W. 
Smith) yaunted his experience: though 
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he held this opinion, his experience might | low a tone on the subject of the position 
have taught him that such a fear was chi- | of this country, with reference to the Con- 


merical. Many stated that they thought 
if the present Ministers were removed they 
would be followed by others, from whom 
they totally differed. If he had any confi- 
dence in Ministers (and he had none) he 
would still have voted for the Amendment, 
as containing a true representation of the 
state of the country, and a pledge of in- 
quiry into measures of relief. It did not 
seem to him that gentlemen opposite had 
any measures of relief to propose. There 
certainly was an allusion to reductions in 
some quarter or another, but they were so 
ambiguous that no two persons could agree 
as to the quarter in which they were to be 
effected. Hitherto he had been a silent 
voter for a metallic currency, and he did 
not now wish the country to be deluged 
with paper; but looking at our condition, 
he doubted whether the last screw of the 
vice,—the withdrawal of the country 
small notes,—might not have added to 


the difficulties of the country. Whether | 
the restriction of the one-pound notes had | 


or had not done mischief, still he was not 
prepared to tell the country that he would 
not inquire into the subject. 
Ministry were, as the hon. Mover of the 
Address had called them, Whigs at home, 
certainly he must say, that on the conti- 
nent they were found to be most tremend- 


ous Tories. [hear] On these grounds he | 


had supported the Amendment rather than 
the original Address, with respect to that 
part which related to the internal affairs 
of the Empire. If, however, the Ministers 
were accused of recklessness and careless- 
ness of every thing connected with do- 


mestic policy, what was to be said with | 


reference to their conduct upon every 


thing relating to Foreign Affairs? If Mi- | 


nisters were charged with too great a re- 


semblance of Whigs in their management | 


of domestic affairs, on the Continent they 
were considered the most confirmed Tories 
that ever appertained to any party in this 
country. [hear, hear] And he really felt 
there was but too much justice in the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord, the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Lord 
Palmerston), when he declared, on Friday 
evening, that the character of England was 
disgraced and detested on every part of 
the Continent. He confessed it was with 
the greatest pain and regret that he heard 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
the Home Department ( Mr. Peel), hold so 
VOL. XX. 


But if the | 


tinent, and almost admit that the fear of 
| war was the sole cause of that temporising 
| system of policy which was so loudly com- 
| plained of. That tone was indeed so low 
as to form a remarkable contrast with the 
| language used scarcely two years ago by 
| the Minister who then directed the councils 
of this country. The nation reposed con- 
fidence in Mr. Canning, because he had 
raised its name to that great and exalted 
station which it ought to occupy among 
| the states of the Continent; and when he 
unhappily descended to the grave, he be- 
queathed to his country, as a Jegacy, an 
example of the consequences of a liberal 
but straight-forward and determined course 
of policy, which it was fondly hoped would 
be followed by his successors. The con- 
fidence, therefore, which the nation felt in 
Mr. Canning had been continued to his 
successors, and what had been the result ? 
Why, that they had obtained the reputation 
of being considered the foes of every liberal 
institution, and of having leagued them- 
selves in strict alliance with feeble sove- 
| reigns and bigoted ministers. [hear, hear] 
The whole mind of the people of these 
countries, whose good opinion, he con- 
tended, it was the true policy of England 
to maintain, had been alienated by this 
| course, and, instead of being considered 
the friend, England was held to be the 
| enemy of all liberal institutions. The whole 
| feeling of the Continent was against Eng- 
| land. He was told, however, by the right 

hon. Gentleman, that war must be avoided, 

and that this was the cause of their adopt- 
| ing the policy of non-interference; but he 
trusted that there would now be an end of 
| the confidence which the country had re- 
posed in them, as to the conduct of our 
| foreign policy, who maintained such a 
doctrine. He would tell them that by 
| their abstaining from all that was liberal 
| and just, through the apprehensions of 
| war, the time might come when the ques- 
| tion would be, not whether they were to 
abstain from a particular act because it 
might lead to war, but whether they would 
not have war forced on them, and forced 
on them, too, when they had deprived 
themselves of the assistance and the good 
wishes of all the friends of freedom, and 
of every valuable ally. Having referred 
to that part of the Speech in which Por- 
tugal was mentioned, he observed, that as 
~ were told all hope of a reconciliation 
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between the two branches of the House of _ they saw they were travelled over by the 


Braganza was at an end, they must now 
be prepared, he supposed, for the disgrace 
of the formal recognition of Don Miguel. 
How, he would ask, was this recognition 
to be effected? By what artifice was it to 
be managed? or after what form and in 
what language was the sovereign of Eng- 


land to enter into terms of amity and | 


friendship with an usurper, who was ac- 
knowledged to have even broken the 
sacred word of royalty, or to have been 


guilty of crimes that would have crushed | 


any private individual ? Of the doctrine of 
non-interference, which the righthon. Gen- 
tleman had contended for, he should say 
no more than that it always appeared to 
him to labour under two objections—one 
was, that it was utterly impossible to per- 
severe in it as a system; and the other 
was, that no nation in Europe would give 
this country credit for sincerity if it at- 
tempted it. [hear] As to another point, 
he trusted he should hear it denied that 
France owed her present ministry to the 
intrigve of the British cabinet. If it were 
true, it was the most profligate interference 
that ever disgraced any cabinet, any mi- 
nistry. With respect to Turkey, the right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted the opinions 
of eminent statesmen in favour of the 
position that it was important to preserve 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire. But 
it was most unfortunate for the right hon. 
Gentleman and his argument that, at the 
very moment when this country for a long 
series of years had acknowledged Turkey 
as an ally, that moment Turkey found an 
enemy before the very gates of her capital. 
Now, whatever might be the well-merited 
diffidence with which the people of this 


country regarded the wisdom and expe- | 


rience of the present Ministers, with regard 
to our domestic and commercial policy 
they surely had been fully justified in 
placing the utmost reliance in their mili- 
tary knowledge, when they saw how many 
distinguished military men held situations 
in the present Administration—when they 
saw a field-martial Premier, and recollected 
the high rank and experience of his right 
hon. friend the Secretary of the Colonies 
(sir G. Murray), and of his other right 
hon. friend, who held so distinguished a 
place in the Ordnance (sir H. Hardinge), 
—they could not but feel surprise at the 
confidence which seemed to have been 
entertained with respect to the impregna- 
bility of the passes of the Balkan, after 


| enemy with as much ease asif it had been 
|the turnpike road to Walmer Castle, 
| [hear] He had declared he felt no 
| confidence in the present Ministry; and if 
| an individual so little distinguished as he 
_ was should be considered worthy of any 
| reply, he trusted he should not be met 
with the hacknied language of Who are fit 
_ to take their places? He hoped he never 
| should be told that the House of Commons 
' did not supply a number of men who were 
well qualified to guide the councils of the 
country, and worthy of the confidence of 
the Sovereign. It had been the fashion of 
late to fill the posts of Administration by 
_ recruiting among the ranks of their ene- 
mies :—the present had gone all round the 
| House for support. They had come to 
the Opposition benches for a Paymaster of 
the Forces (Mr. Calcraft); then they 
sought an AttorneyGeneral(SirJ.Scarlett), 
from among the Whigs. They sought for 
a Master of the Mint in an hon. Member 
who had been amongst their greatest op- 
ponents; and unless they made another 
turn, and took a “ saint” into their coun- 
cils, he knew not what could save them, 
[hear and a laugh| He looked on this, 
not as an attempt to increase the strength 
of the Ministry, but as means adopted to 
soften hostility; and he objected to it as 
calculated to destroy the independence of 
the House of Commons by endeavouring to 
put an end to the existence of parties, and 
rendering every man in it an official ex- 
pectant. [hear] He begged pardon for 
troubling the House so much at length; 
but he felt strongly on these subjects, and 
he knew this was the only occasion on 
which he could state his opinions. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he trusted the 
House would indulge him for avery few mo- 
ments, while le endeavoured to explain one 
or two points of his former observations, 
which had been very much misconstrued 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvon (Mr. 
Lamb). That hon. Member had assumed 
that he (Mr. Peel) argued for the necessity 
and propriety of non-interference, on the 
ground, that they could not depart from 
that course, through the fear of being 
called on to engage in war. Now, so 
cautious had he been against any miscon- 
struction of his language with regard to 
war, that throughout the whole of the 
observations he addressed to the House on 
the subject of the foreign policy of the 
country, he most studiously avoided the 
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mention of the word peace, without at the 
same time declaring that peace was not 
worth having, unless it could be preserved 
in a manner consistent with the honour 
and interest of the country and the inte- 
grity of its power; and he repeated, that 
he did so expressly for the purpose of 
avoiding that very misrepresentation—a 
misconstruction into which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvon, he had no doubt quite 
undesignedly, had fallen on this occasion. 
England might well afford to avow her 
love of peace; because she was strong 
enough and powerful enough to feel no 
fear of the consequences of war: and, 
(said Mr. Peel) let me tell those who 
ascribe such motives to this country, that 
those who have from principle, from 
humanity, and from a sense of its good 
policy, laboured to maintain a just peace 
among nations, will always be found the 
most able to sustain the consequences of a 
just and necessary war. [hear] I shall 
take leave to add one word on a subject 
to which the hon. Member has also alluded 
very pointedly, in the course of his speech, 
and which I know has made considerable 
impression, both here and elsewhere. The 
hon. Gentieman has in effect declared, that 
it is well known both in France and in 
England that the present Ministry of 
France owes its appointment to the 
Government of this country. I have no 
doubt that the other impressions of the 
hon. Member are founded on authority 
equally erroneous; but of that I shall 
now say at once, there never was any 
report so utterly unfounded, so wholly 
devoid of truth, as that any communica- 
tion, either direct or indirect, was sent by 
any individual holding any situation in 
the Government of this country to any 
member of any party, or holding any situ- 
ation in France, with respect to the ap- 
pointment of prince Polignac to the head 
of its ministry. [hear, hear] 

Lord Mandeville said, he could not lose 
the opportunity of expressing his approba- 
tion of that part of his Majesty’s Speech 
which promised a reform of the Court of 
Chancery; and observed, that although it 
must be admitted there was considerable 
distress at present, he hoped the day was 
not far distant when the country would 
again enjoy prosperity. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he thought 
it necessary to observe, that although his 
Majesty’s Speech declared the distress to 
be temporary, and confined to the agricul- 





turists, it would be found that it extended 
to almost every class in the country. No 
notice was taken of the retail dealer; but 
it had been asserted in another place, 
that their prosperity was a proof of the 
limited nature of the distress; an assertion 
which he had heard of with amazement. 
He did not know where the Ministers got 
the information; but he, who knew a 
little more of the retail trade than they 
did, could tell them that the trade was 
suffering greater losses than it ever sus- 
tained before, as the numerous bankrupt- 
cies and insolyencies would abundantly 
prove. [hear] The members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, probably, drew their 
opinions of the prosperity of trade from 
the exhibition of a number of fine shops 
in Regent-street, which, he supposed, they 
sometimes visited in their rides; but he 
could tell them that the prosperity there 
and elsewhere was more in appearance 
than in reality,as the several failures fully 
proved. Five out of every six failed in 
business, and all confidence was lost 
between man and man. This wis the 
state of the retail dealers; their distress 
was as great or greater than even that of 
the agriculturists; and, for his part, he 
would say, that be had no confidence left 
in the Ministry; and he believed, in saying 
so, he repeated the opinions of the great 
majority of the people. His constituents 
would have petitioned the House on the 
subject of the great distresses of the 
metropolis and of the country, and of the 
retail dealers amongst others, only they 
had thought it would be well to wait to 
see what were the remedies of the Minis- 
ters to alleviate the general distress. None 
being proposed, there was just ground for 
the withdrawal of all confidence in them. 
[hear] 

Mr. Robinson begged to state that he 
had voted for the Amendment the other 
night merely because it stated more truth 
than the Address. At the same time, he 
approved of the pacific policy recom- 
mended in the Speech, and enforced by 
the Ministers, and he was not one of those 
who desired any alteration in the currency. 
He meant to vote for all inquiries that 
should be proposed this session, and in 
that spirit he voted for the Amendment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
warned them against voting for the 
Amendment, on the supposition that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Knatchbull) was 
actuated by some sinister motive in pro- 
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posing it. Now he believed the hon. 
Baronet to be incapable of such conduct ; 
but, for his own part, his vote was given 
without any sinister motive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
somewhat irregularly charged him with 
having imputed sinister motives to the 
hon. Member for Kent. _ Now he was too 
old a Member of Parliament not to know 
that it was improper to impute any motives 
to hon. Members, and as far as the hon. 
Member for Kent was concerned, he was 
the last man to whom he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) should be inclined to 
impute sinister motives. 

Lord Normanby only begged to say 
one word upon a subject to which so 
many gentlemen had adverted,—he meant 
our foreign policy, and the estimation in 
which we were held on the Continent. Cer- 
tainly, in the eyes of foreigners, the whole 
tenour of our foreign policy was changed. 
They believed it to be the very reverse of 
that upon which we had acted two years 
ago. How we should recover the character 
we had ‘thus.jost he did not know; we 
could not do better tham to act honestly 





and profess sincerely;*hyt he feared it | 


would be a long time first, though he was 
convinced that the declaration, which he 
had heard with so much pleasure from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) that 
night, would be sincerely acted on. 

Mr. H. Davis said, he had heard one or 
two circumstances within the last few 
days, which went far to illustrate the 
partial nature of the distress. He had 
conversed with a gentleman connected 
with a great manufacturing house in 
Gloucestershire, who told him that their 
business was so good that the house had 
written to him to take no more orders, as 
they could not in six months comply with 
all they had already received, and that 
every hand which they had ever employed 
was in full work. He had also dined the 
other day with a gentleman who had been 
lately in Dublin, in Ireland, [a laugh] and 
who had extensive connection with the 
receivers of rents in Ireland; and that 
gentleman told him, that in one estate of 
30,0002, a year, there had not been one 
single defaulter. In others the payments 
were as good, and altogether the agricul- 
turists were flourishing in Ireland. He 
mentioned this as a proof that the distress 
was not universal. He believed that the 
withdrawal of the small notes so suddenly 





might have produced much distress; and 
he did not see why bankers should not be 
allowed to issue notes as formerly, if they 
gave adequate security to meet their 
issues. 

Mr. Sadler said, it was quite unfair to urge 
the prosperous condition of some districts, 
or the thriving trade carried on by certain 
overgrown capitalists engaged in manufac- 
tures, as proofs of the general prosperity of 
the country. Such statements were cal- 
culated only to mislead the public mind, 
if, indeed, it did not already too severely 
feel the general pressure to be misled by 
any statements to the contrary. The hon, 
Member had stated, that a great number 
of hands were employed by the manufac- 
turers ; but the fact was, that in many cases 
those hands were retained in order that 
they might have the means of existence. 
He also differed entirely from some hon. 
Members in attributing the distress which 
existed in the agricultural districts to a 
bad harvest. He had never asserted that 
the distress in the country was so universal 
that there was no instance to be found 
of a single class of persons by whom 
it was not felt. He admitted that there 
were some exceptions to the universality ; 
but, as in other cases, the exceptions only 
established the general rule. The mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, the great 
capitalists, for example, were probably 
among those exceptions. But the indus- 
trious and productive classes of the 
people, those by whom the greater num- 
ber of the Members of that House were 
sent thither, were suffering severe distress. 
Attempts had been made by various hon. 
Members to understate the real condition 
of the country’s affairs; but there were 
sources of information which, if they would 
apply to them, would show them the fact. 
If they wished to know the state of the 
commercial interest, let them look at the 
bankrupt list ; if they wished to know the 
state of the lower classes, let them look at 
the amount of the poor-rates : those were 
the best criteria by which they could 
judge of the general state of the country. 
He had that morning seen a document, 
the result of a meeting in a populous dis- 
trict near Manchester. This document 
was signed by the Chairman; and it stated 
that the distress was overwhelming. He 
would abstain from saying anything on 
the state of the currency, because that 
was a subject which would probably soon 
be brought under the consideration of the 
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House, when he should perhaps offer a 
few observations upon it. 

Sir J. Stewart said, he had supported the 
Address, because he could not concur with 
those members who drew so melancholy 
a picture of the state of the country. He 
had recently returned from Scotland, and 
certainly he had not seen any thing of the 
agricultural distress which some gentle- 
men talked of. There might, it was true, 
be some delay in the collection of rents as 
compared with former years, but there 
was nothing of that overwhelming distress 
of which he had heard. Whatever of 
distress was felt, and he did not deny 
that some existed, arose from the state of 
the seasons, and from other causes which 
human foresight could not have prevented 
He denied the accuracy of the statement 
that the distress in Scotland was severe, 
and unprecedented. The harvest of 1828 
had exceeded in Scotland the general 
average in England; so that the Scotch 
had been enabled to export corn to supply 
the markets of England. He was satis- 
fied that the distress in England arose 
from circumstances over which it was im- 
possible that either his Majesty’s Ministers 
or any other persons could have any con- 
trol. 

Mr. O'Connell rose merely for the 
purpose of adverting to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Bristol with 
respect to the state of Ireland, and he 
must observe that he had that morning 
received letters in which the distress ex- 
isting in that country was painted in the 
strongest colours. He was sure that no- 
thing would strike the Irish people with 
more astonishment than to hear that any 
doubt was entertained in this country of 
the distress under which they were la- 
bouring. 

Mr. Fyler said, he could bear testimony 
to the existence of extreme distress in 
those parts of the country with which he 
was acquainted. In the city and county 
of the city of Coventry, and in many 
parts of Warwickshire, and in other places, 
there were thousands in such a state of 
distress as not to be able to support 
themselves. He could also state from in- 
formation received from the directors of 
the poor, that many persons who were 
formerly in comfortable circumstances were 
in that state, that they were withheld sole- 
ly by feelings of shame from receiving pa- 
rochial aid. In one district of the county 
of Warwick, there was a parish containing 
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a mixture of manufacturers and agricul- 
turists. The population amounted to seven 
thousand one hundred persons, on a 
space of six thousand five hundred acres. 
Of these there were two thousand receiv- 
ing parochial relief,—two thousand one 
hundred not receiving relief, but not able 
to contribute any thing to the rates, the 
whole weight of which was borne by five 
hundred heads of families, the representa- 
tives of the other inhabitants. Thus, it 
might be said, that in some instances, one 
individual was nearly supporting ten per- 
sons. These were facts which spoke for 
themselves, and no doubt many similar 
could be adduced, if every hon, Member 
were to answer the call that had been 
made upon him, and state candidly what 
was the actual condition of the people in 
that part of the country with which he was 
connected. All he could learn proved 
that the distress of the productive classes 
—instead of being partial, was general 
and universal. He contended that the 
arguments as to the prosperous state of 
the country which had been drawm from 
the increase of ovr exports autl the in- 
creased business ;m some of our canals, 
were utterly qthout foundation. To 
prove that these were instances of prosper- 
ity, it should be shown that the increased 
exports were a profitable and not a losing 
trade, and that the increased business on 
the canals which had been named, had 
not been the result of the diversion of 
the trade of other canals in that particular 
direction, or the result of the diminution 
of land-carriage in the same line. He 
rejoiced at the manly view which had 
been taken of the state of the country by 
the right hon. Member for Liverpool, (Mr. 
Huskisson) and he hoped that that right 
hon, Gentleman, seeing the course which 
had been adopted by so many other states 
with respect to their trade, would feel it 
necessary to reconsider the subject of the 
free-trade system. He was glad to hear 
the promise of economy which had been 
held out in the Speech, but he was sure 
the noble Duke at the head of the Govern- 
ment, to do any thing effectual, must 
bring down our expenditure to the level of 
the country’s means, or raise our resources 
so as to enable the country to meet such 
an expenditure. 

Mr. A. Baring said, he did not rise on 
this endless subject to follow any of the 
several hon. Members who had preceded 
him into the theories which each raised as 








to the causes of the present distress. It was 
not to be denied that distress existed at 
present in the country to an extent which 
had not been felt for many years; and it 
was the more severely felt, because now, 
at the end of fifteen years of peace, when 
we had reason to expect that our condi- 
tion would be much improved, it was 
rather in a worse condition than at the 
commencement of that period. Reason 
upon it which way they would, we could 
not shut our eyes to the fact, and it struck 
him as useless to be endeavouring to 
ascribe it to this or that particular cause, 
for to no one of the causes mentioned 
could it be fairly ascribed. It would be 
better therefore to apply ourselves to the 
remedy: distress so general in its nature 
must be ascribed to some general cause. 
He was ready to confess his ignorance of 
the general operating cause, but he had 
his own opinion as to the several causes 
which had been assigned, but he owned 
he could not. bring himself to believe that 
it was to be attributed to any one of 
them; let it be recollected that if we felt 
distress, we were not the only nation in 
that condition: it pervaded every country, 
from one end of Europe to the other, and 
extended to countries beyond the Atlan- 
tic. The situation of England was not 
peculiar. [hear] Distress, then, which 
was so general in its extent must, as he 
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had stated, have some general cause. That | 


in a country like ours, with such vast and | 


complicated sources of trade and indus- 


try, the effects should be more severely felt | 


than among nations whose mode of trade 
and commerce were more simple and less 
extensive, should not excite surprise ; but 
as it was felt to a greater or less extent in 
all, it would be idle to attribute it to the 


operation of this or that particular mea- | 


sure, but to some general cause pervading 


ascertain the cause, or causes of the distress; 
but, he must indeed be an ignorant man 
who, looking atthe reports of the many com- 
mittees which had sat for the last ten or 
twelve years to consider of almost every 
public question affecting the national wel- 
fare, should say, that that House at least 
had not been earnestly employed in in- 
quiring into our condition. [hear] No 
blame could attach to them for not devis- 
ing some general remedy. At the same 
time, if any hon. Member should bring 
forward any specific plan, he should be 
happy to give it his support when he saw 
what it was, if it should be one which 
would tend to remove the evil complained 
of. He would admit with those gentlemen 
who advocated the agricultural interest, 
that that body was suffering in a greater 
degree than any other class of the commu- 
nity. Yet it would not be denied that this 
distress existed without any very low 
prices of corn; for corn was not on the 
average at a higher price for the last five 
years than it was last year, and up to the 
present time. But the difficulty felt by 
agriculturists was this: they had two bad 
years, and the farmer, owing to the nature 
of the Corn-laws, obtained in one year the 
high price which would be a compensation 
to him for low prices in the preceding. 
Of these laws, however, the farmer could 
not complain, for they were made for his 
protection. He might, perhaps, say, that 
he had not that protection to which he 
was entitled. In his opinion, a higher 
rate of protection to the farmer could not 
be compensated by him to the country in 
a year of great scarcity ; and if he obtain- 
ed it, it would be at the expense of a 


starving population. [hear] It had al- 


ways been a doubt in his mind whether 
the country could stand that kind of pro- 


' tection which the agricultural interest re- 


the whole: what that cause was, he must 
own he could not staie, but he thought | 


that man must be extremely ignorant of 


the nature and extent of the evil who | 


should say, ‘‘ Government must know it; 
Government must apply the remedy;” or, 
as the farmers said in some places, ‘ Go- 
vernment must do some’at.” What could 
the Government, or what could that 
House, do to remedy the evil? He should 
like to see any man point out the course 
that ought to be pursued, and say “ that’s 
the remedy.” He should be happy to con- 
eur in any inquiry thattmight lead them to 


| 


} 


| 





quired. At the same time he would not 
do away with those Corn-laws which now 
existed, for that would be in effect to dis- 
possess an immense portion of the land- 
owners; for such were the charges upon 


| land in a variety of shapes, that if protec- 


tion were withdrawn, it would leave the 
present landowners little more than mere 
nominal proprietorship. Nine-tenths of 
the property of the country were suffering 
under mortgage and incumbrances. It 
was therefore only in a case of the great- 
est necessity that he could consent to any 
alteration in the present system of our 
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Corn-laws. Yet still he owned that the { complained of a want of circulation and 
question altogether was a problem which | accommodation, it was no answer to say, 
had not yet been solved: for he doubted | “‘ There’s plenty of cash to be had in 
whether the manufacturers could afford the | Lombard-street: money never was s0 
protection required by the agriculturists. | plentiful.” [hear] That might be true; 
The question of the currency had been | but, in Lombard-street, the credit and 
touched upon by many gentlemen who had | connections upon which he could have 
very different views respecting it. He | obtained assistance from the small banker 
was not going to enter upon it at that | in his own town were wholly unknown. 
time, but he must admit that the with- | The branch banks, established in several 
drawing of the small-note circulation, | parts of the country, though they tended 
however much he considered it as a mea- | in a great measure to lessen the inconve- 
sure of sound policy, was-still one which | nience, did not so extend their dealing as 
had been productive of much suffering. | to meet the kind of cases to which he had 
He had concurred in it on the ground he | alluded. 

had stated, for he believed that the conti- With all these inconveniences, he must 
nuance of that currency would be preduc- | repeat that he was one of those who would 
tive of evils much worse than its removal | not easily yield to a restoration of the 
had created ; he had always contemplated | paper-currency as it had existed, he should 
that the withdrawal of the small-note circu- | assent with regret to any renewal of it. 
lation would be attended with some suffer- | He did not think that the distresses gene- 
ing, but thatthe removal had created more | rally felt were the effects of the removal of 
suffering and distress than had been anti- | a paper circulation, nor did he think those 
cipated at the time, he could not deny. | he had alluded to more particularly as 
[hear] But he did not think that the | the effects of the withdrawal of that cir- 
evil was such as to create a main ingre- | culation in small towns were hopeless of 
dient in the present general distress. It | remedy without the recurrence to that 
was said, in answer to the objections | system. He could not sce cause for that 
against the removal of the small-notes, | despondencey which some expressed. 
that there was at present a greater money | The distress of the manufacturers he 
circulation in the country than existed | admitted to a certain extent; but, com- 
when the notes were issued. That might | pared with the condition of other inter- 
be true; but then it did not circulate into | ests, they were in a state of prosperity. 
those minute channels through which the | It was no proof of distress in manufactur- 
small country notes passed, and by which | ing districts to say that business was ab- 
much activity of business was kept up in | sorbed by a few large capitalists, for 
small towns. It was in those places that | these things should be considered in the 
the loss of the small-note circulation | general state of the trade. The iron trade 
pinched most severely. In such places | and the silk trade were certainly suffering 
there was usually a small banker whose | most deeply; but he believed that the 
notes circulated in the town and a little | woollen trade of Yorkshire, notwithstand- 
district round it, beyond which they | ing the representations of a honourable 
scarcely ever went. Their circulation kept | Member, (Mr. Sadler) was by no means 
up and gave energy to the small circle in | in a state of distress. Although it, no 
which it moved. He would readily admit | doubt, did not now enjoy the prosperity 
that the system, as it was carried on, was | which it enjoyed in former times, he had 
open to a thousand objections, and was | seen a letter, in which it was stated that 
liable to serious abuses; but the impres- | the manufacturers had nothing to com- 
sion on his mind, as to the result of the | plain of. Great complaints had been made 
withdrawal of the paper circulation from | of the distress occasioned by the intro- 
such places, was—that though it formed | duction of machinery. It was certainly 
part of a general measure, which on the | true, that to take labour from the hand, 
whole was salutary, yet it left to those | and to perform it by a steam-engine, 
places no adequate compensation. To | was the cause of great individual injury, 
the man in middling circumstances, who | which was muchtobe lamented. Itwas like 
had long felt the benefit of the small bank | the consolidation of a number of small 
in his neighbourhood, and who now de- | farms into a large and overgrown one. 
plored the loss of its small-note issues and | But it was one of the natural operations of 
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industry and knowledge; one of those 
operations which all the best authorities 
on the subject concurred in declaring 
ought to be left unshackled by any legis- 
lative interference. The trade or agricul- 
ture must still be considered as a whole, 
without reference to the minor changes 
which may have taken place in its mode 
of management. Having said thus much 
on the chief topics which had been intro- 
duced into the discussion connected with 
our internal economy, he would now say a 
word as to another subject which had been 
introduced—he meant our Foreign Policy ; 
and on this he owned he differed widely 
from those who blamed the Government 
of this country for non-interference in 
foreign disputes. Some gentlemen who 
from year to year spent their sum- 
mers in travelling on the Continent, and 
who did not meet in the several towns 
through which they passed with all that 
attention which they considered due to 
them—who were not considered sufficiently 
important to be received with marked 
distinction, and to form a topic of con- 
versation at the tables d’héte, took it, 
forsooth, into their heads, that Englishmen 
were not respected! and that the English 
name was brought into contempt, because 
its Government was not constantly inter- 
fering in every squabble in the continental 
courts. [hear] In the policy adopted by 
France, Prussia, Austria, and other con- 
tinental Powers, many things might be 
important in continental affairs, which to 
us, situated as we were, ought to be mat- 
ters of utter indifference; for in our 
insular position, if a province of France, 
or the Netherlands, or any other conti- 
nental state, were offered to us, he did 
not suppose there were ten men in the 
country so senseless as to think we ought 
to accept it. It was sufficient for us to 
take care that danger did not come too 
near our own shores: but it would be 
beneath our dignity to enter into those 
squabbles in which some would involve 
us. It might, indeed, be matter of im- 
portance to take care what Power was 
placed at the mouth of the Tagus or the 
Scheldt,but we should be utterly indifferent 
to the squabbles which might take place 
among the petty princes of Germany, 
or other small Powers with which we had 
no concern. Undoubtedly, our long re- 
lations, political and commercial, with 
Portugal, rendered the affairs of that 


country matters in which we were in- 
terested, but this did not extend to an 
interference in her internal government. 
It was true that Don Miguel who now 
occupied the throne of that. kingdom was 
a disgrace to the crowned heads of Europe, 
but nevertheless, he (Mr. Baring) felt grate- 
ful to our Government, that it did not go to 
war for the purpose of removing him. He 
would prefer that the authority of the other 
claimant of thecrown should be triumphant 
and be recognized; but why we should 
involve ourselves in war to procure the 
recognition was what he could not see. 
Nothing, he believed, was more generally 
| acknowledged by all parties than the ex- 
| pediency of adhering to a pacific policy in 
the present state of the country. Foreign 
peace and domestic good order would 
produce tangible benefits which must 
prove equally advantageous to the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests, and in short to the people at 
large, into whatever classifications they 
may be nominally subdivided. 

Amongst other topics, hecould not over- 
look the happy results which had followed 
a late important measure for restoring 
tranquillity to part of his Majesty’s do- 
minions. He alluded to the complete 
pacification of Ireland, and was gratified 
at length to see the conclusion which had 
been put to that solemn mockery so long 
subsisting in defiance at once of the 
Legislature and the Government. [hear] 

On the subject of our relations with 
Mexico, he could not express himself with 
so much satisfaction. While that country 
continues in its existing anomalous and 
unsettled condition, it must be placed 
under the temporary domination of one 
military chieftain or another—such as 
Santa Anna or Bolivar,—and variouseyils, 
which will more or less affect ourselves must 
ensue. Those who venture money would of 
course be obliged to take their chance ; but 
such a state of things must necessarily pre- 
vent the growth and settlement of their civil 
establishments, and the capital invested 
by English merchants in mines and other- 
wise would be so far embarrassed, if not 
put in jeopardy altogether. The attempts 
on the part of Spain to recover her 
colonies had already proved unavailing ; 
and he thought it was now high time to 
see a proper footing established from 
henceforward between them. We at least 











ought to have observed a consistent course 
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of conduct between the parties. If inter- 
ference was justifiable in the case of the 
Mexicans as assaillants, we had surely an 
equal right to interpose when Barrados 
made his descent from the Island of Cuba. 
This project was executed so late as 1829, 
and yet with no better success than before. 
Since 1823, when the declaration was 
made, no change had taken place, 
although the interval consisted of no less 
a space of time than seven years. The 
whole political world were now satisfied 
to conviction that the efforts of Spain had 
been totally abortive and unavailing, and 
that the question was therefore solved 
against her. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would be induced by 
those considerations to use their most 
earnest persuasions with the Spanish 
monarchy, in order to attain a permanent 
cessation of hostilities. According to the 
present tone of Ministerial arguments, it 
would appear that the principle of de facto 
government was likely to be maintained 
in the case of Portugal; and if so, un- 
doubtedly the same argument would 
apply here. Mexico likewise had a de 
facto government, which was undisturbed 
by any of the attempts which had been 
hitherto directed against it. [hear] He 
would ask whether Spain was so scrupu- 
lous in the struggle between England and 
her colonies? Did she wait until belli- 
gerent operations had terminated, and 
peace was declared? No, on the con- 
trary, that state interfered in the very 
middle of the war, and acknowledged, 
with a premature alacrity, the independ- 
ence of the English colonies. Then might 
not the argumentum ad hominem be justly 
applied to Spain. [hear] 

He took this opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments, as he had not done so on 
the first day of the session. Before he 
sat down, in justice to the Ministers, he 
must say, that judging of the general 
Operation of their measures throughout 
the country, he could discover nothing of 
an unfortunate character which could 
with propriety be laid at the door of 
Government, and he should, on that ac- 
count, be sorry to see the Administration 
embarrassed or disturbed. [hear, hear] 

Mr. Attwood said, he by no meansagreed 
with the opinions of the hon. Gentleman, 
who seemed to think that all the measures 
of the existing Ministry had tended to pro- 
mote the general interest of the country, 
aud had been the result of deliberate wis- 
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dom and prudent political calculation. 
He could not agree that the cause of the 
distress was not attributable to Ministers. 
In sentiments couched in such sweeping 
and unequivocal terms, he could not 
acquiesce. The notoriously distressed 
and disastrous state of the British popu- 
lation offered, in his judgment, a decided 
contradiction to so unmerited a panegyric. 
Our general impoverishment was very easy 
of explanation, being mainly attributable 
to the change in the currency and the 
consequent alteration of the value of 
money. That single measure (which it 
was said would only effect a charge to 
the extent of 3 per cent) had imposed an 
additional burthen of 25, 30, or 40 
per cent on every man in the community, 
in all cases of deed, mortgage, settlement, 
or contract. It had been first introduced 
in 1819, but the public distress prevented 
its being brought into immediate opera- 
tion. It was grappled with again in 1823, 
and in the year 1826, the system might 
be considered to be perfectly matured and 
carried into effect. He regretted that his 
hon. friend had deemed it fitting to in- 
dulge so much in a laudatory strain; as, 
for his own part, he should wish to witness 
more of modesty within doors, and less of 
vituperation without. Every one was by 
this time aware that the nation} in general 
entertained but an humble opinion of the 
wisdom of Parliament. The people re- 
proached their representatives collectively 
with inefficiency for the adequate dis- 
charge of the great functions which were 
imposed on them as Members of that 
House. The operations of the Legislature 
had originated the distress, and were also 
calculated still further to increase it. The 
report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the state of agriculture in the year 1824 
supported the opinions which he had 
always expressed upon the subject. He 
could not allow the hon. Member (Mr. 
Baring’s) remarks to pass unnoticed, 
because they were at variance with many 
positions formerly maintained by him 
[hear]. 

Mr. Trant said, he wished to know what 
was to become of the farmer, or how he 
was to gain a livelihood, when told by a 
high parliamentary authority that over- 
production was the cause of all his dis- 
tress? When the loaf was 1s. 2d. the 
farmer was much better off. As to the 
other classes, and equal sufferers, he 


should only say that they might legislate 











how they would, but while manufactures 
were to be produced by boiling a kettle, 
so long would starvation dog the artisan 
who had been bred to work in a manufac- 
tory for his support. 

Mr. Maberly said, he was of opinion that 
it would be highly impolitic for the Legis- 
lature to extend a remunerative protection 
to the agricultural interest any more than 
to those who were concerned in cotton, 
iron, or linen. Agriculture ought to be 
protected only in the same ratio with 
whatever else paid a duty; for example— 


in the same proportion with glass. The | 
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Mr, Hume said, he hoped, that before 
| the House should be called on to vote 
the supplies, Ministers would lay before 
| them a statement of the promised reduc- 
| tious in public expenditure. The custom 
_had been too much neglected of late 
| years, but he expected that a complete 
| preliminary view of ways and means 
would on this occasion be submitted. 
| Indeed, in the event of any reluctance to 
| do so being manifested, the House would 
| be wanting to itself if it proved backward 
| to enforce it; he for one should use his 
| utmost endeavour to enforce such pre- 


profits of agriculture were abated by the | liminary explanation. 


payment of tithes, which so far entitled the 
parties interested to be placed on a footing | 
similar with those rated in another form. | 
He attributed the distress of such num- | 
bers of the people to the want of a | 
local circulation; and in practical proof | 
of the correctness of such reasoning he | 
could demonstrate that money was scarce 

hroughout the whole of the kingdom, | 
while on the other hand articles of con- | 
sumption were plentiful. It was very 
possible that the real privations of the 
people were, in a great degree, to be 
ascribed to the affluence and strength of 
the national resources. In his elaborate 
treatise on political economy, Mr. Ri- 
cardo, if he remembered rightly, had 
explained the principle by stating that 
when great and opulent nations had a 
redundancy of wealth, capital naturally 
competed with capital, and in the end 
produced low profits to the working 
classes : yet that low profits were proofs 
not of poverty but of wealth. Thus, al- 
though the wealth of the country might 
continue the same, public distress would 
nevertheless arise. To this state of things, 
in his opinion, we had now come. He 
apprehended that the people would for a 
long time suffer from low prices; and 
yet perhaps, high prices were the greater 
evil of the two, If labour were remune- 
rated at high wages, we could not ex- 
change it profitably in other parts of the 
world, and so bad would become worse. 
As to steam machinery, he considered 
it a principal source of our _pros- 
perity, In fact, it was to that we were 


chiefly indebted for our ability to pay 
taxes. [hear] He hoped, that Ministers 
would adopt his recent suggestion with 
respect to the currency, as it would prove 
a material and grateful relief to all ranks 
of the people, 





; 





The motion, pro forma, that the House 
go into a Committee on the Speech was 
‘ P 
then agreed to. 


Comrositions ror Tirnes.] Mr. 
Greene rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to enable incumbents of livings 
in England and Wales to enter into 
renewable Compositions for their Tithes, 
by agreement with the owners of land in 
their respective parishes. He conceived 
it to be needless to detain the House at 
any length, in moving for leave to bring 
in the bill. Addressing landowners, he 
need not inform them of the inconve- 
niences they sustained from the present 
system of tithes ; and an extensive corre- 
spondence in which he had been engaged 
with parochial clergy, satisfied him that 
they were as anxious as the landholders 
for some change in the mode of collecting 
tithe. He felt the importance of not ap- 
proaching such a subject rashly and in- 
considerately ; and he was therefore glad 
to avail himself of the precedent, which 
had been set in the numerous private acts 
passed on this subject. To each of these 
the consents of the bishop, the patron, the 
incumbent, and the landowners, had been 
given, and he therefore felt assured, that 
from a measure following strictly the 
course that had been adopted in them, no 
injury could accrue to any party. The 
present bill was of a permissive nature. 
It only went to authorise the appointment 
of commissioners at once, instead of re- 
quiring a private act in every instance. 
Those commissioners being necessarily 
men of education—men placed beyond 
the suspicion of countenancing anything 
unfair—justice might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be done to all parties. They 
would be judges of the reports of the tithe 
valuers, by whom the value of the tithes 
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of any parish for the preceding fourteen ; of manners and institutions had induced a 
vears should be ascertained, and whatever far different state of things, payment in 


that might prove should beaffixed asa rent- 


charge upon the parish for ever, variable, | 


however, by averagesof the price of wheat to 
be struck everyseven years, so asto meet the 
changes in the value of money. In order 
further to provide against alterations 
which might take place in the value of 
agricultural produce, inclosure and im- 
provement of land, each party at the end 
of twenty-one years might call for a fresh 
commission to ascertain the actual value 
of all such matters as might have been de- 
cided by the award of the first commis- 
sioners to be titheable, but they were to 
have no power to disturb the determina- 
tions of the former commissioners respect- 
ing moduses, or other partial or entire 
exemption. This scheme, be admitted, 
was not new, and he regarded its want of 
novelty as a strong recommendation to it. 
It had been tried partially, and found to 
answer, and a plan similar to this had been 
submitted to the House in the Report of 
the Commissioners of Land Revenue in 
1792. In conclusion he begged to ex- 
press the sincerity and warmth of his at- 
tachment to the church establishment, 
and his firm conviction that the bill which 
he now proposed to introduce, if passed 
into alaw, was calculated to afford ease 
and comfort to the clergy, to secure to 
them permanent and settled incomes; and 
while it relieved the landowner from many 
of the inconyeniencies which press on him, 
would also relieve the clergyman from 
much that was painful to him, and must 
tend to enlarge his sphere of usefulness. 
He called on the House to support the 
measure. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not sorry to see 
this subject again brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. He, however, 
must deprecate a clause which it was pro- 
posed to introduce; namely, that enabling 


the clergy to enjoy the effects of capital | 


expended in the improvement of land, and 
so far discouraging the honest industry 
employed in its cultivation. The peculiar 
feature of—thence the peculiar objection 
to—a tithe-tax was, that it was a tax upon 
industry, increasing with the application 
of labour to agriculture, and as a con- 
sequence tending to restrict that applica- 
tion. When it was first levied, it was 
paid in kind, solely because there existed 
no other mode of payment equally conve- 
nient ; but since commerce and the change 


| 


kind was no longer desirable. He saw no 
reason whatever against changing the sys- 


' tem altogether, and for not paying the 











clergy according to the mode pursued in 
the army and navy. The measure pro- 
posed by the hon. Member appeared to him 
objectionable, because it did not go far 
enough: he, however, would give it his 
support as a step towards improvement; he 
should indeed have preferred a plan of 
more extent—one, for example, which 
would institute a commission to value the 
tithes of every parish in the kingdom. 
There were two species of tithe obligations 
—-lay and clerical—the commission would 
embrace the valuation of both. He would 
give the commissioners a power to sell at 
a fair market-value those tithes which 
belonged to lay proprietors. He said at 
a market value, for those tithes were a 
matter of daily sale—in fact were adver- 
tised in newspapers, and sold as common 
as a twopenny loaf; [hear, and a 
laugh] so that there could be no diffi- 
culty in determining their fair value. 
With respect to the tithes belonging to 
clerical incumbents, he would pursue a 
different course: he would have them 
consolidated in one fund, from which the 
clergy should be allowed a fixed stipend, 
in proportion to their rank and amount of 
bona fide duty. By this means, all the 
evils consequent upon tithe-litigation 
would ‘be avoided, and the meritorious 
and zealous minister would be rewarded ; 
while the present system of idle and core 
rupt pluralities would be put an end to. 
He saw no objection to either arrange- 
ment. By purchasing up lay tithes at a 
fair market price, the lay proprietor would 
be fairly compensated for his property ; 
by paying the clergy a fixed stipend, much 
that was objectionable in the present sys- 
tem would be precluded, This would re- 
lieve the agriculture of the country, and 
thousands- he might almost say millions— 
of persons now unemployed would then 
find employment; for many who now 
avoided mvesting their money in property 
liable to tithe according to its increased 
value, would then endeavour to make im- 
provements in it, and by so doing, would 
give employment to a great number of 
persons. It could not now be said that 
church property was sacred; that to 
touch it would be an act similar in kind 
to the spoliation of private property; for 
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the Tithe Commutation act of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recognised 
and acted upon the principle of inter- 
ference. [hear] When he (Mr. Hume) 
proposed such a measure, he was scouted 
by the right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
leagues, as one who had proposed to rob 
the church of what as much belonged to 
it as any man’s house or chattels to him ; 
and yet, within one year, the right hon. 
Gentleman himself proposed, and, while in 
office, passed, the very same measure. He 
would support the proposed measure of 
the hon. Member for Lancaster, though he 
could not approve of the twenty-one years’ 
valuation clause. 

Mr. Trant said, he thought that a mea- 
sure of such extensive interference would 
be neither more nor less than a positive 
spoliation of property. When gentlemen 
purchased land, and farmers took it on 
lease, they did so having made calcula- 
tions of the amount to be mutually de- 
ducted from the purchase-money or the 
rent, as tithes. He was sure the country 
gentlemen of England would never suffer 
the vested rights of the clergy to be thus 
invaded. He never wished to see the 
clergy made the subject of spoliation. 

Mr. Hume begged, in reply to any 
such language, to be permitted to deny 
that he contemplated anything in the way 
of what was termed “ spoliation ;” he 
wished every thing to be done on the 
principle of fair and equitable compensa- 
tion, and he disclaimed any intention or 
desire to deprive the clergy of their just 
claims to public support. 

Mr. Greene replied.—His great object 
was, to put an end to those litigations 
which so much disturbed the harmony 
between clergymen and their parishioners. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 9. 


MinutEs.] The Earl of GLENGALL took his Seat as Repre- 
sentative Peer for Ireland, in the place of the Marquis of 
Headford, deceased. 


The Earl of Lauderdale presented a pe- 
tition from the nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
freeholders of the county of Cumberland, 
complaining of distress, and praying for 
relief. The ‘noble Lord stated, that the 
petition had been agreed upon at a county 
meeting, the high sheriff in the chair; that 
it was signed by two hundred and fifty 
respectable gentry and yeomanry; and that 
jt earnestly prayed their Lordships to take 
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the condition of the country into their 
serious consideration.—The petition was 
read at length. It complained strongly of 
the existing general distress in the country, 
which it attributed, not to any visitation 
of Providence, or any fault on the part of 
the people, but in a great measure to the 
suppression of the paper currency, and the 
adoption of a gold standard, without at the 
same time a corresponding reduction of 
taxation. It, in conclusion, prayed for a 
revisal of the act of 1819, and likewise for 
a reduction of the Malt and Beer duties. 


East-Inp1a Company AND TRADE. |] 
Lord Ellenborough said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the present state of the affairs of the 
East-India Company, and into the trade 
between Great Britain, the East-Indies, 
and China. He begged in the outset to 
assure their Lordships that his Majesty’s 
Government were as entirely free from all 
preconceived opinions or impressions on 
this subject as Parliament itself; that they 
approached this important inquiry with 
minds perfectly unbiassed; that there was 
no desire to hold back or conceal any thing 
on their part, but, on the contrary, the 
utmost anxiety to produce to their Lord- 
ships all the information in their posses- 
sion. There were produced towards the 
close of the last session of Parliament, a 
number of documents illustrative of the 
various details connected with this subject, 
and he had himself presented this evening 
to their Lordships additional papers, cal- 
culated to throw light upon the state of 
the finances of India, and of the trade to 
that country; and if it should appear that 
further information would be necessary 
for the elucidation of the subject, or would 
be required for the satisfaction of their 
Lordships, it would be most readily afforded 
by his Majesty’s Government. It was the 
wish of the Government that there should 
be no concealment. All that was desired 
by his Majesty’s Government was, that 
Parliament and the country should have 
every opportunity afforded to form a cor- 
rect judgment upon this important sub- 
ject. As the papers presented last Session 
illustrative of it had now been for some 
time in their Lordships hands, it would 
be unnecessary for him to draw their at- 
tention more particularly to the results to 
be arrived at from a careful inspection of 
these documents, as he was confident that 
their Lordships had given to them that 
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consideration and attention which they 
deserved. But for his own part he would 
say, that it was to him a source of great 
satisfaction to feel that the printing of the 
papers now presented, as doubtless had 
been the case with the publication of the 
papers that had been presented at the 
conclusion-of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, would tend to dissipate the many 
fallacies and erroneous notions which had 
been industriously circulated throughout 
this country on this subject. 

What his Majesty’s Government desired 
was, that Parliament and the public should 
see the whole truth connected with this 
question, and be accurately informed with 
regard to it in all its parts and bearings. 
It was not for their Lordships, informed as 
they were by acts of the Legislature, and 
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through the medium of the parliamentary 
accounts annually presented illustrative of | 
the financial affairs of India, and of the 
general working of the government there | 
—it was not so much for the satisfaction of | 
their Lordships, who. possessed so much | 
information on the subject, that the pro- | 
duction of these papers was required, as | 
for the purpose of dissipating the fallacy | 
which had arisen out of doors, and which | 
had been most industriously propagated | 
in this country; viz., that the territorial 
finances of India derived no benefit from 
the commercial funds or profits of the 
Company. Now, so far from that being | 
the case, it would appear from the docu- 
ments laid before Parliament, that during 
the course of the sixteen years which had 
now elapsed since the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, in point of fact the terri- | 
torial finances of India had appropriated 
to themselves, either directly or indirectly, 
as large a sum of the commercial profits 
of the Company as had been appropriated 
to the payment of dividends to the pro- 
prietors of East-India stock, and in 
fact, since the renewal of the Charter, the 
profits derivable from the monopoly of the 
China trade enjoyed by the Company had | 
been devoted more to the purposes and 
benefits of the finances of India than to 
any benefit accruing to the Company 
themselves from such monopoly. 

Their Lordships would allow him to 
refer them to the papers laid on their table 
last Session, from which they would per- 
ceive, that the quantity of tea consumed 
in this country had been greatly increased. 
In point of fact, the Company had, since 





the last renewal of the Charter, greatly in- 
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creased the quantity of tea consumed in 
this country, so much so, that under the 
present Charter, the consumption of tea 
in this country was equal to that of the 
whole Continent of Europe, exclusive’ of 
Russia. Already there were 5,000,000 
pounds of tea sold to the people of this 
country, and at a cost considerably under 
that of the smaller quantity which had 
been formerly disposed of here. Their 
Lordships were aware, that previous to the 
presentation of the papers last Session, 
information had been obtained from his 
Majesty’s consuls in the different parts of 
the Continent of Europe, and also in Ame- 
rica, as to the prices of the several sorts of 
teas disposed of and consumed in the 
respective places where they were stationed. 
It was evident, however, that these state- 
ments of prices afforded no clear view as 
to the real proportion between the price 
of English teas and foreign teas, in quality 
and quantity. In order, therefore, to af- 
ford Parliament and the country the fullest 
means of arriving at a correct judgment 
as to the proportion, with regard to price, 
between English teas and teas consumed 
on the Continent, in quantity and quality, 
directions were transmitted to his Majes- 
ty’s consuls abroad to procure a quantity 
of teas of all descriptions most in use on 
the Continent, with their respective prices 
in the principal continental marts. These 
samples of teas from various quarters had 
since been procured, and would be ready 
for the inspection of Parliament, together 
with the several accounts and details re- 
specting them. It was obvious, then, from 
what he had stated, that every precaution 


| had been taken by his Majesty’s Govern- 


ment against unfair dealing in their in- 
vestigations, and that everything had been 
done to prevent the existence of the 
slightest suspicion that, in instituting this 
inquiry, his Majesty’s Government were 
actuated by any other motive but the 
most earnest desire and anxiety that every 
information should be given to Parliament, 
and every means afforded to them and the 
public to obtain the fullest and clearest 
view of all the real facts regarding the 
Company’s monopoly, and the state of 
affairs in India. 

It would be a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to him if, upon this occasion, he were 
able to inform the House that the finances 
of India were at present in a favourable 
state. Such undoubtedly was not the case. 
but then when their Lordships considered 
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the expensive conquests which had been 
made in India within a recent period by 
the East-India Company, they would not 
be surprised at perceiving that a falling- 
off was exhibited in the finance accounts. 
It was further to be borne in mind, that 
those countries which had been recently 
annexed to their dominions, though much 
larger in extent, were more scanty in 
population, and much poorer, than the 
countries they previously possessed. 
Taking these circumstances into consider- 
ation, their Lordships would not be sur- 
prised at the falling-off, as great expense 
was incurred in the maintenance of those 
possessions, while the ancient possessions 
of the country were richer and more ma- 
nageable. Allowing a great deal for these 
facts, he was still willing to admit that 
there was much to blame in the manage- 
ment of these matters in India; and no 
persons, he could assure their Lordships, 
were more feelingly alive to that circum- 
stance than the Directors of the East-India 
Company themsleves. It was impossible 
for any government in this or any other 
country to issue stronger orders than had 
been issued for the reduction or expendi- 
ture in every department of the state in 
India. That it was most desirable to 
effect an economical reform in every de- 
partment of the state, was equally felt by 
the government of India, and by the noble 
Lord at the head of Administration in that 
country (Lord W. Bentinck) ; and no indi- 
vidual could apply himself with greater 
zeal and firmness than that noble Lord had 
already done to effect an object which was 
not more his own than it was that of the 
Government under which he acted. At the 
same time he could not hold out to the 
House the prospect of more than a gradual 
and moderate increase in the revenue of 
the East-India Company. Above all, he 
should deprecate making an increase in it 
by the laying on of additional charges 
upon the internal or external trade. [hear] 
It was only by diminishing the expense of 
collecting the revenue, by the introduction 
of an improved mode of collection, and by 
effecting all the reductions which could be 
made without injury to the civil or military 
departments of the government, that an 
increase in the revenue ought to be ef- 
fected. Amongst the means of reducing 
the expenditure, was the very desirable 
one of reducing gradually the number of 
“persons from Europe employed in estab- 
lishments in India, and of bringing for- 
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, ward, gradually however, and with extreme 
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caution, the most deserving amongst the 
natives, by employing them in situations 
of higher authority and trust than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to fill. [ hear’ 
If those measures should be pursued 
firmly, but with extreme caution, always 
regarding the interest and habits and feel- 
ings of the individuals in question, he 
confidently looked forward to an amelior- 
ation of the revenue of India, and he 
should be most gratified indeed, if next 
Session it should be in his power to an- 
nounce to their Lordships that his anti- 
cipation had been confirmed and realized. 
Since the Company’s last Charter had 
been granted, great alterations were ef- 
fected by Parliament in the regulations 
which governed the trade between India 
and this country; and since the duties on 
imports into India had been so greatly 
reduced by the Committee appointed, in 
consequence of the motion of a noble Mar- 
quis opposite (the Marquis of Lansdowne), 
he would have their Lordships bear in 
mind, that no restrictions at the present 
moment existed upon’ the commercial in- 
tercourse of Great Britain with India, ex- 
cept such as, in his opinion, must be con- 
sidered necessary, not for the interests of 
the East-India Company, but for the pre- 
servation of the connection between India 
and this country; and he could assure 
their Lordships, that since that period the 
East-India Company had afforded all the 
aid in their power to increase the facilities 
given to the external and internal trade of 
India. The duties upon various British 
manufactures, which formerly were 10 per 
cent, had been reduced upon woollens 
and other articles to 5 per cent, and the 
duties upon cotton manufactures had been 
reduced from 7} to 34 per cent. At the 
same time the export duty of 5 per cent 
upon indigo had been taken off, and the 
export duty upon cotton had been also re- 
moved. He could therefore assure their 
Lordships that the attention of the Govern- 
ment was directed with the greatest ear- 
nestness to afford every additional facility 
to trade in that country, and amongst the 
means contemplated for increasing the re- 
venue, in addition to the intended reduc- 
tions, the first, and one of the most im- 
portant, would be, the removal of restric- 
tions as far as the removal was practicable 
upon the internal trade of that colony. In 
considering this subject, and in reviewing 
the papers which had been laid upon their 
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table, he felt assured that their Lordships 
would see that the first and most important 
question for Parliament to decide was, 
first, whether it would be possible to con- 
duct the government of India, directly or 
indirectly, without the assistance of the 
Company; and the second question was, 
whether that assistance should be afforded 
in the manner in which it had been 
hitherto afforded, or in some other way. 
He was satisfied that it would be unneces- 
sary for him to enter into the details con- 
nected with this subject, for he was fully 
confident that their Lordships would con- 
sider minutely all the details which re- 
lated to it; that they would make them- 
selves acquainted with it in all its bear- 
ings; that they would approach its con- 
sideration with unbiassed minds, and with 
deliberate caution; and above all things 
he trusted that there would be no dispo- 
sition on the part of their Lordships to 
sacrifice to the seemingly present advantage 
of any portion of the population of this 
country, the happiness of that people 
whose interest should be as dear to their 
Lordships, and whose appeal to their justice 
and their generosity was so strong,—he 
meant the people of India. The noble Lord 
concluded with moving—“ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the present state of the affairs of the East- 
India Company, and into the trade be- 
tween Great Britain, the East Indies, and 
China.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, it was 
not his intention to offer any opposition to 
the motion, but he was, on the contrary, 
anxious to express his gratification, that so 
early an opportunity had been taken for 
the appointment of the Committee. At 
the same time he was sorry that the course 
which he had recommended last Session, 
in reference to this important subject, had 
not been adopted. He then recommended 
his Majesty’s Government to adopt the plan 
which was pursued on a former occasion, 
when the affairs of the East-IndiaCompany 
were before Parliament, on the last consi- 
deration of their Charter,—namely, that 
his Majesty’s Government, who, of course, 
possessed the fullest and most correct in- 
formation with respect to the affairs of In- 
dia, and who must particularly of late years 
have had their attention peculiarly directed 
to that subject, should in the first instance 
bring forward their views in some tangible 
shape; the subject would afterwards be 
discussed in the course of inquiry which 
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Parliament would not fail to institute, and 
doubtless it would be treated in the same 
spirit of candour by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as that with which the noble Lord 
proposed to enter upon the present in- 
quiry. Though the noble Lord had not 
adopted that course, he conceived, from 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, that 
upon many points of this important subject 
his opinions and views had been already 
in a great degree formed. As it was de- 
termined, however, that the intentions of 
Government should remain for the present 
unknown, he was the more resolved as an 
individual Member of Parliament, to apply 
himself to this subject, and to devote to it 
his earnest and peculiar attention. Their 
Lordships were called upon to discharge a 
most momentous and important duty ;— 
they were called upon to decide in refer- 
ence to measures affecting the happiness 
of millions who had never been seen by 
them, and had never seen them, and yet 
who were under their legislative control, 
—amillions who though placed beyond their 
ken, yet by fortune had been placed with- 
in their power; and under such circum- 
stances hetrusted that their Lordships would 
approach the question with minds perfect- 
ly unbiassed—uninfluenced either by any 
previous speculations which it had called 
forth in this inquiring country on the one 
hand, or by any attention to existing inter- 
ests on the other, whether deeply seated or 
long formed, and their sole object should 
be the happiness of the people of India. 
He would repeat, that he trusted noble 
Lords would remember that their sole aim 
and object should be the happiness of the 
people of India; and their earngst endea- 
vours should be devoted to proyide that 
mode of connection which was best calcu- 
lated to promote their happiness, and to 
increase the wealth, and prosperity of this 
country in its relations with India. They 
should adopt measures to raise the charac- 
ter of the people of India, by giving to 
them benefits of which they, up to the 
present time, knew nothing, and they 
should instil into their minds an adequate 
sense of the advantages of law and govern- 
ment, of which past history and past cir- 
cumstances, for which the Government of 
this country had much to answer, 
had hitherto precluded their acquisition. 
[hear| If such measures were not adop- 
ted, and such improvements carried into 
effect, the House would only continue to 
hear from the noble Lord and his successors 
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the confession which he had made to-night 
of the inability of India to provide for its 
own government, and that country which 
if well managed, might be a support and 
an advantage to this Empire, would still 
continue as it had been a drain and 
drawback upon our resources. [hear] 

Lord Durham said, he fully agreed in the 
importance of this question, and concurred 
in what had fallen from his noble friend who 
had just sat down. He should not have 
thought it necessary to trespass upon this 
occasion upon the attention of the House 
were it not that he was anxious to afford 
to the noble Lord opposite (Ellenborough) 
an opportunity to give to the House and the 
country, an explanation regarding a 
document which had not only been cir- 
culated in the country, but which had 
been made the subject of animadver- 
sion in the other House of Parliament. 
The document to which he alluded had 
affixed to it the signature of the noble Lord, 
it was addressed to a functionary in India, 
and contained sentiments certainly of an 
extraordinary nature. He trusted the 
noble Lord would be enabled to deny its 
authenticity ; and he now, therefore, called 
upon the noble Lord to state whether or 
not the letter addressed to Sir J. Malcolm, 
as printed in the public papers* was his 
production, or not ? 

Lord Ellenborough said, he was anxious 
to allude, in the first instance, to what had 
fallen from thenoble Marquis (Lansdowne). 
He fully concurred with the noble Marquis, 
as to the great importance of the question 
which was now about to be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, and it was 
upon account of its importance that it had 
been thought fit that Parliament should 
apply itself to the investigation of the sub- 
ject before any determinate course should 
be adopted by his Majesty’s Ministers in 
respect to it. He could not help thinking 
that such a mode of previous inquiry was 
the best way of arriving at a just conclusion 
both on the part of Parliament and his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. He could assure the 
noble Marquis, that for his own part he was 
anxious to obtain fuller information on the 
subject before he came to a decision upon 
it, and that could only be accomplished by 
means of the proposed mode of inquiry. 
With regard to the question asked by the 
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* For this letter, see the report of Mr. J. 
Rice’s Inquiry in the Commons on the pre- 
ceding Friday, 
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noble Baron, he could only say, that of the 
letter which appeared in the papers pur- 
porting to be addressed by him to Sir John 
Malcolm, he had kept no copy; and, in 
fact, that when he first heard of the publi- 
cation in question, he had no recollection 
of such a letter at all. He had since read 
the letter, and he had no reason to doubt 
that it was substantially correct. At the 
same time he had to state that versions of 
the same letter had been published, both 
in India and in this country, and that they 
differed in several material points, and in 
one particularly, of an important character. 
He could assure the noble Lord, that had 
he communicated in confidence with Sir 
John Malcolm, an officer acting with him 
in the government of India, having before 
him the official documents which he thenhad 
before him, he would never have given ex- 
pression to any other sentiments than those 
expressed in the letter; nor if under such 
circumstances he had adopted any other 
course than that which he then advised his 
Majesty to pursue—namely, to appoint Sir 
J. Dewar and Sir W. Seymour as judges in 
the Supreme Court of Bombay,—he felt 
that he should have deserted his public 
duty, and rendered himself unworthy of 
the confidence which his Majesty had placed 
in him. 

Lord Durham said, it appeared, that the 
noble Lord substantially avowed the sen- 
timents contained in the letter alluded to. 
He was not certainly prepared for such an 
acknowledgment, and he was sure the 
House and the country would participate 
in the sincere regret which he experienced 
at an avowal of such sentiments being 
entertained in such a quarter. It was the 
more to be regretted, as the feeling pre- 
vailed throughout the country, and was 
particularly impressed upon the minds of 
persons who interested themselves in the 
affairs of India, that in this letter one of 
the Ministers of the Crown, {to whose 
charge was intrusted the government of 
India, had expressed sentiments unfavour- 
able to the independence of the Judges in 
that country. It was a matter of sincere 
regret that such an impression should go 
forth in India. He would not enter fur- 
ther upon the consideration of that letter 
now, as he understood thatthe noble Lord 
was not prepared for the discussion of it 
at present. It was to be regretted that 
the rest of his Majesty’s Government had 
not disavowed the sentiments in that let- 
ter—sentiments which had excited general 
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alarm amongst the people of India for the 
independence of their Judges. He was 
not prepared now to submit a motion on 
the subject, and he did not exactly know 
when he should do so. He had felt it his 
duty to make this inquiry, and he must 
repeat his regret that the letter could not 
be disavowed. 

The Duke of Wellington said, his noble 
friend had stated that the letter was in 
substance the letter which he had written 
to Sir J. Malcolm, but though his noble 
friend had bound himself to the terms of 
the letter, he was not at all bound to it, 
as understood by the interpretation which 
others thought proper to affix. For his 
part, he did not see a word in the letter 
directly derogatory to the independence of 
the Judges in the east. It was stated in 
the letter, that a certain Judge in the East 
Indies had not conducted himself with dis- 
cretion, and if his noble friend had known 
at the time of writing that letter the de- 
cision of the Privy Council (the highest 
authority in this country) on the subject, 
he would not have altered the expression ; 
for the Privy Council decided that he had 
not conducted himself according to law. 
His noble friend had said in this private 
letter, which had in some manner found 
its way to the public, that the law of the 
learned Judge in question was considered 
bad law, and bad law it was afterwards 
decided to be by the Privy Council, and it 
was held that the Judge had no power tg 
act as as he had done, and that his acting 
so had been indiscreet. His noble friend 
in his letter went on to say that two new 
Judges had been appointed who would re- 
strain the other Judge should he happen 
to be indiscreet. [a laugh, and hear] 
Surely that would not be described as an 
attack upon the independence of the 
Judges. He was sure that noble Lords 
would see that there was not a word in the 
letter which could bear such an interpre- 
tation. The noble Lord had stated further 
in the letter, his opinion that the learned 
Judge should be recalled, and the Privy 
Council had since recommended to his 
Majesty that that learned person should be 
recalled, to answer for his conduct in this 
very transaction. With respect to the 
letter being a private one, he would say 
this—that if the noble Lord had described 
his noble friend as writing a private letter 
respecting a transaction of this description, 
he mightblame him for that, and he would 
not defend him on that point ; but if per- 
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sons corresponding in private letters with 
individuals on foreign stations were to 
have every sentiment which they expressed, 
and every thing which they recommended, 
made the subject of public animadversion 
and parliamentary inquiry, of censure, or 
of ridicule, no business could be done at 
all; and he would say that his noble friend 
had been hardly dealt with. 

Lord Durham.—I have stated that it 
is the general opinion that the sentiments 
expressed in the letter indicated a disposi- 
tion on the part of the writer to attack the 
independence of the Judges. I must con- 
fess that I entertained the sentiments 
which I have already named, relating to 
the appointment of the Judges, and that 
I am confirmed in those sentiments by 
what has occurred out of the House. Per- 
haps the noble Duke has not read the 
letter ? 

The Duke of Wellington.—Yes, I have. 

Lord Durham.—Then what is the first 
fact contained in the letter? The Judge 
here spoken of is said ‘ to have right no- 
tions of his duty, and of the law, which has 
been so strangely misrepresented ; and that 
he will rather support Government” 

The Duke of Wellington.—Read on. 

Lord Durham (smiling)—Not the whole 
of the letter. 

Lord Ellenborough—No, but the whole 
of the sentiment. 

Lord Durham—The noble Lord may, if 
he pleases, read the whole of the letter. The 
sentence is this :—“ He (Sir William Sey- 
mour) will rather support Government than 
use the authority of the Supreme Court as 
a means of raising opposition.” [ Hear, from 
the Ministerial benches}|—Then, in a sub- 
sequent passage, Sir J. Grant is spoken of 
as not likely to cause any more mischief, 
“as he will be led (observes the letter), 
like a wild elephant between two tame 
ones.” This passage has been made the 
subject of ridicule, in which I do not 
myself concur; but [ do think the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control ought not to 
have written such a letter as the one 
under discussion. Ifthe sentiments con- 
tained in it were acted up to, a blow 
would be given to the independence of the 
Judges. The advice in that letter is, that 
the Governor should be placed in authority 
over the Judges—a circumstance not so 
ungenial to the feelings as to the law re- 
specting the appointment of Judges in this 
country. 

Lord Melville said, he entertained opi- 
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nions entirely in conformity with those 
expressed by the noble Duke, with regard 
to the letter in question. He would take 
the liberty of saying that a great deal of 
flippancy had been used on the subject of 
the letter, but not by the noble Baron who 
wrote it. A great deal of misconception 
existed with respect to the situation of 
Judges in the colonies, by comparing them 
to the Judges of this country. But what 
was the fact? The Judges were learned 
persons, who sometimes conceived that 
their Courts possessed a power which must 
be executed, and if not executed by others, 
thet they must put the'r decrees in force. 
The Governor of Bombay had said on 
sich an occasion, ‘‘ You are wrong, you 
have no jurisdiction—you must not, and 
ought not, toexecute your decrees.” The 
Judge, however, persisted; the Governor 
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lately occurred at Bombay was similar to 
what occurred at Bengal fifty years ago. 
The Judge had directed a habeas corpus 
to issue concerning a Zemindar of influence 
and property, and holding a high office, 
which the Government stopped. A com- 
plaint was made that the Judge had mis- 
understood the law. He did not blame 
the Judge for acting on his own opinion of 
the law ;—in that he did right. But what 
did he do to support his decrees? The 
Governor did that which he had a right to 
do; and the Judge thereupon shut up his 
court, and denied all the people justice. 








resisted ; he was justified in opposing the | 
Judge’s decrees ; and_he was told that he | 


was wrong. He entertained an opinion 


totally different from some he had heard, | 
and the authority he quoted for his opi- | 


nion was that of Parliament itself. What 
happened with respect to the Courts of 
India fifty years before? The Supreme 
Court at Beng il then entertained a notion 
of its power, which it carried to a greater 
length than Sir J. P. Grant had done, and 
it employed a large number of persons to 
enforce its decrees, by which it caused the 
greatest confusion. What did the Go- 
vernment do? It sent a military officer 
to oppose the Judge’s forces; and when 
the Governor was informed that this officer 
was not sufficient, he sent an additional 
force. Whatdidthe Parliament do? It 
supported the Governor, and very nearly 
impeached the Chief Justice. It passed an 
act, which is now on the Statute-book, 
enacting that the Governors of colonies 
must be supported ; and by the first clause, 
it exempted the Governor General of India, 
and the Governor of Bombay and Madras, 
from the authority of the Supreme Court. 
It enacted, too, that if the acts of the Go- 
vernment were challenged by the Supreme 
Court, it should be sufficient to plead the 
order of the Governor as a bar to all pro- 
ceeding. It further indemnified the Go- 
vernors for resisting the Judges. It was 
very well to talk about the independence 
of the Judges in India, but it was not an 
independence in truth. They must have 


that sort of discretion not toputthe country 
into danger, by exercising the power which 





The case which 


belonged to their Courts, 





The case had hardly been described fairly ; 
it was not only necessary, as his noble 
friend said, that the Judges should he of 
discreet minds, they must also be full of 
integrity, and learned in the law; but 
above all it was requisite that they should 
possess sound discretion. It had happened 
to him more than oace to have to advise 
His Majesty to recall a Judge from India. 
He had not the slightest doubt that on 
such occasions he had expressed himself 
in a manner similar to the sentiments of 
his noble friend. There was not a year 
passed that there were not confidential 
communications between the Governors 
and the Judges; and the Judges had a 
right to give an opinion, and caution the 
Governors when they were likely to do 
any thing wrong. If any doubt arose 
about the power of the Governor, it was 
customary to caution him not to come into 
contact with the law. There was a con- 
fidential intercourse between the Judge 
and the Governor, and the Judge cautioned 
the Governor to keep out of his court ; and 
if the Governor found it necessary, an ap- 
plication was made to Parliament to pro- 
vide a remedy. 

He must contend that the Judges of 
this country must not show their inde- 
pendence when they went to India; they 
must be careful not to commit the Go- 
vernor; they, in the sense in which that 
term is understood in this country, must 
not set up their own notions of law; the 
Judge must agree with what the authority 
of the Governor declares wrong. If the 
Judges set up their own authority, it was 
impossible to say what was the extent of 
their jurisdiction, or whom they might not 
make subject to it. Disputes might be 
referred home, but the Judge could not be 
suffered to shut up his court. The con- 
duct of Sir J. P. Grant was, in his opinion, 
extremely blameable, and so thought the 
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Privy Council. Finally, if any person 
conceived that the independence of Judges 
in India stood upon the same footing as 
the independence of Judges in this country, 
it was altogether a mistake; and for 
asserting that such an opinion was erro- 
neous, he had much higher authority than 
any he had hitherto heard quoted against 
it 
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Lord Holland said, when the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Melville) rose, he was afraid 
that that noble Lord was about to read his 
noble friend (Lord Ellenborough) a severe 
lecture upon the style and tenor of the 
letter in question, seeing that the noble 
Viscount at the outset deprecated any 
flippancy upon a subject so grave and im- 
portant ; but instead of so turning round 
upon his friend, the noble Viscount had 
pursued a course altogether the reverse, 
and endeavoured to bear out the noble 
writer of that letter in the assertion that 
the question of law was one of compara- 
tive insignificance. That was the very 
sentiment of the letter, upon which those 
who objected to it might lay no inconsider- 
able stress. The noble Lord, in his letter, 
declared that the question of law was one 
of comparative insignificance, and that 
what he chiefly objected to was the tone 
and temper of the Judges—the tenor of 
the language which they delivered from 
the bench—the law was quite a secondary 
matter. However, it was scarcely fair to 
come to any conclusion upon matters 
turning upon the mere language of the 
letter, as the noble Lord had not thought 
proper to inform the House what parts of 
the letter were authentic, and what were 
not so; but thus much he (Lord Holland) 
could not help saying, that the effect of 
the letter had been to produce a consider- 
able sensation in that country, and it was 
calculated to produce a considerable sen- 
sation here, that any member of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government should be found writ- 
ing toa public functionary in India that 
errors in matters of law were comparatively 
of little importance, and that the speeches 
from the Judges on the bench—the tone 
and temper of those speeches—coustituted 
the whole ground of offence. That it 
was much worse to touch the supreme 
Government than to be guilty of illegal 
proceedings. [hear, hear] 

But after all, the real question was, 
what impression such a letter was calcu- 
lated to make upon the public mind here 
and in India? He knew that in this 
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country at least an impression was created, 
that in the appointment of the new Judges 
an improper bias and sway had been per- 
mitted to operate in the recommendation 
of the individuals appointed. He begged 
most unfeignedly to assure their Lordships, 
that he felt much dislike to the discussion 
of such topics, and no man could doubt 
that it would be infinitely more pleasure- 
able even to have been the writer of that 
letter than the person by whom it was 
made public; but with observations on 
that subject he would not trouble their 
Lordships ; he would merely state as mat- 
ter of fact, that an opinion prevailed in 
England that it was subserviency, and not 
knowledge and integrity, which recom- 
mended to favour the two appointments 
in question. That was his opinion ; and 
unless he was very much misinformed, 
it was likely to be the opinion in India, 
and it was one likely to be productive of 
serious ill consequences-—unless, indeed, 
the noble Lord could prove it to be with- 
out foundation. He (Lord Holland) was 
perfectly willing to allow for the privacy 
of the communication ; but he could not 
forget that it was a letter from one public 
officer to another, and it had been written 
by the noble Lord opposite, and its con- 
tents had transpired ; and if they were at 
all such as had been described, he could 
not doubt that the effects of it would be 
unfortunate both for England and for 
India. [hear] 

Lord Ellenborough said, he should have 
thought himself almost the last person in 
this country who could have been consi- 
dered as wishing to trench on the inde- 
pendence of Judges. He had too strong 
a recollection of the qualities that distin- 
euished his noble and learned Father in 
the adininistration of law, not to respect 
and maintain the independence of theJudge: 
and had he entertained the slightest idea of 
destroying, injuring, or weakening the in- 
dependence of Judges in India, he should 
have deserved the reprobation which the 
noble Baron had been pleased to cast on 
him. He did not, however, oppose him- 
self to the independence of Judges, yet he 
would resist their usurpation of powers 
not given them, but expressly taken away 
from them, by law—powers, which if the 
official information he had received were 
to be relicd upon, or that which he had 
obtained from persons well acquainted 
with the state of affairs in India, could 
not be exercised by the Judges there with- 
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out danger to the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, and to the stability of the Government. 
And therefore it was that he said that the 
errors in law were nothing compared to 
the language, which, from the sacred ele- 
vation of the bench, and clothed with 
royal authority, they had been pleased to 
direct against the Government of India, 
which, unless it were maintained in 
integrity and unquestioned authority, 
their Lordships could not preserve. The 
power of this country in India depended 
on opinion, [ear] and would not bear the 
collision of the Supreme Court and the 
Presidencies of that country. He spoke 
not of his own knowledge of that country 
but what he had derived from conversa- 
tion with persons best acquainted with it, 
and from official documents ; and he again 
declared, that the sentiments contained 
in the letter which had been alluded to 
were commanded by his public duty. 
With respect to the individuals appoint- 
ed to succeed the judges, it was his firm 
belief that fitter men could not have been 
found to fill those situations, and dis- 
charge, in the spirit of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the duties confided to them. 
When he read the official papers on the 
question at issue between the Supreme 
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Court and the Government of India, he, 


was struck by the knowledge of law dis- 
played by Sir James Dewar, but much 
more by his discretion; and it occurred 
to him that if that gentleman should ap- 
pear fit in other respects to be placed in 
the situation of Chief Justice, it would be 
an advantageous nomination. He had 
made inquiries as to the character of Sir 
James Dewar in this country for legal 
knowledge, and the result was most satis- 
factory; and he therefore recommended 
to his Majesty to appoint that gentleman 
Chief Justice in India. With respect to 
the other gentleman, there was nothing 
stated in the letter which he was not 
ready to maintain. That gentleman had 
the confidence of a noble and learned 
friend of his (Lord Eilenborough’s) and of 
another right hon. gentleman, whose opi- 
nion was of the greatest value. He 
had moreover, made private inquiries 
with respect to his character, and more 
especially with respect to the possession 
of that discretion and gentleman-like con- 
duct, which he felt to be essential to the 
due discharge of the duties of a judge. 
He had had an interview with the learned 
gentleman, who read a passage from a 
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duties of a judge were described, and said, 
that he should endeavour to act according 
to the rules there laid down. Now, if that 
gentleman made as good a judge as Sir 
William Jones wished a judge to be, their 
lordships, and the Indian community, he 
thought, would be satisfied. Hehad only 
again to repeat, that nothing was farther 
from his wish than to trench on the inde- 
pendence of judges; but as long as he 
remained in the situation he now held, it 
was his duty to uphold and protect the 
local Government of India, more especially 
as it was composed of men who, at a great 
distance from this country, take on them- 
selves, in the faithful discharge of their 
public duty, a great and fearful responsi- 
bility, acting, at much personal risk to 
themselves, to support the stability of the 
British power, and of the great interests 
committed to their charge. 

Motion for the Committee put and 
agreed to; and the Lords following were 
named of the Committee: Lord President ; 
Lord Privy Seal; Duke of Wellington ; 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne; Marquis of Salisbury; 
Marquis of Camden; Marquis of Cleve- 
land; E. De Lawarr; E. Amherst; Vis- 
count Strathallan; Viscount Melville; 
Viscount Sidmouth; Viscount Goderich ; 
Lord Auckland; Lord Calthorpe; Lord 
Fitz Gibbon; Lord Ellenborough ; Lord 
Bexley; Lord Wharncliffe ; Lord Durham; 
Lord Wallace. 


Poor-Rate Returns.] Lord Teyn- 
ham said, in moving for various important 
Returns, he could not but press on their 
Lordships the necessity of considering the 
present distressed state of the agricultural 
class, and the great obligation which lay 
upon Parliament to take measures for 
their immediate relief. He concluded 
with moving fora return of the amount 
of money levied and expended for the 
relief of the poor in each parish in Eng- 
land and Wales, for the year ending 25th 
March 1830; specifying the amount paid 
for other purposes than the actual relief 
of the poor. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had not 
the slightest objection to afford the House 
or the noble Lord all the information 
which could possibly be required, but the 
last time that similar information had 
been applied for, a year and a half elapsed 








before the Returns could be procured— 
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considerable expense was incurred for the 
purpose ; and he really believed that after 
the Returns had been made out they were 
never once looked at. The Returns for 
which the noble Lord sought would de- 
mand reference tomany thousand parishes, 
he therefore put it to the nobie Lord, 
whether for such a purpose it was worth 
while to incur so heavy an expense as 
would unavoidably be incurred by calling 
for these Returns, and the preparing them 
for the House ? 

The Duke of Richmondsaid, he was quite 
sure that the Returns already before the 
House would prove amply sufficient to 
establish any degree of agricultural dis- 
tress arising from the unequal pressure of 
burthens for which the noble Lord might 
be disposed to contend. If his object 
were to prove that the land was unduly 
burthened, turn where he might he 
need be at no loss for evidence in support 
of that position ; but it would be infinitely 
better if the noble Lord, instead of moving 
for those Returns, would give his vote 
against the measures of the noble Duke’s 
Government. If the noble Lord, on the 
first night of the session, had voted in the 
minority instead of swelling the ranks of 
the noble Duke, it would have beena much 
greater public service than moving for 
returns of this description. To do real 
service to the state, noble Peers ought to 
support a general parliamentary inquiry 
into the state of the country, and there 
they would learn quite enough to super- 
sede the necessity of moving for any fur- 
ther returns. Let the noble Lord only 
withdraw his support from the Government 
of thenoble Duke, and to that extent at least 
he will do a public service; not but that 
he (the Duke of Richmond) regretted as 
much as any noble Peer could do, the 
necessity under which he felt himself 
of opposing the measures of the noble 
Duke, especially on subjects connected 
with the state of the landed interests. 

Lord Teynham said, after the remarks of 
the noble Duke he would consent to with- 
draw this motion; but accompanied that 
withdrawal with a notice, that on Tues- 
day, the 20th of April, he should move 
for a Committee to inquire into the state 
of the Poor-laws, and the administration 
thereof—previous to which, he should 
move certain resolutions declaratory of his 
views upon that subject, allowing sufficient 
time for noble Lords to make up their 
minds as to the most expedient measures 
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of relief. He voted with Government on 
the first night of the session, on the 
ground that respect to his Majesty re- 
quired that the Address proposed hy his 
Ministers on that occasion should expe- 
rience the general support of the House, 
but no one could more cordially concur 
than he did in the assertion that the state 
of the country demanded immediate in- 
quiry. [hear] 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Feb. 9. 


MINUTES. }—LorpD Viscount CASTLEREAGH took the Oath, 
and his Seat for the County of Down.—Mr. PLANTA 
moved for a new writ for WINCHELSEA in the room of 
Henry Brovenan, Esq. Chiltern Hundreds.—Mr. D. W. 
Harvey moved for Accounts of the total number of 
persons to whom a half year’s dividend on three per cent 
Consols beeame due on 5th January last; specifying the 
number respectively of those whose dividend for the half 
year did not exceed 5l. 102. 502. 1007. 2002. 5002. 5002. 
1,0007. 2,0002. and the number of those whose dividend 
exceeded 2,00°7. :—A like account of dividends on three 
per cent Reduced, payable on 10th October last :—A like 
account of the dividends on three and a half per cents 
payable on 10th October last :—A like account of dividends 
on four per cents payable on 10th October last :—A like 
account of the dividends on Long Anuuities payable on 
10th October last:—A like account of the dividends on 
new four per cents payable on 5th January last :—And a 
like account of the dividends on three per cent Annui- 
ties anno 1726, payable on 5th January last:—With a 
total of the number of persons under each head.—Ordered. 


Notices or Morrtons.|—Mr.O’ Connell 
presented petitions from parishes in Cork, 
complaining of the Vestry and Subletting 
Acts. And after referring to the cases of the 
petitioners for the purpose of showing 
the great abuses practised on the levying 
of vestry rates in parishes where a very 
sma!l number of the inhabitants are Pro- 
testants, gave notice of his intention to 
move for the repeal of a portion of the 
Act of George the 2nd, in order to en- 
large the power of the King’s Bench in 
granting a mandamus where the pa- 
rishioners apply to it and complain of the 
levying of such rates. 

Lord Palmerston gave notice of his in- 
tention to submit a motion to the House 
relative to our relations with Portugal, on 
Thursday, the 18th instant. 


Lunatic Asytums.] Mr.R.Gordon said, 
he observed that the Act of the9 Geo. 4. 
had, by some mistake, omitted to point 
out the method by which the sum arising 
from licensing Lunatic Asylums was to be 
disposed of ; he now moved for leave to 
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bring in a bill to authorize the magistrates 
of counties to call upon the clerks of the 
peace to pay over the money to the trea- 


surer of the county, for the fulfilment of 


the purposes of the Act. These sums were 
now considerable, amounting in one coun- 
ty, to 1,1002. 

Mr. Lyttleton seconded the motion, and 
leave being given, Mr. Gordon brought in 
the bill; it was read a first time. 


Smauu Dests.] Mr. Hume said, he had 
moved for returns of the number of per- 
sons committed to the various prisons of 
the metropolis in the year 1829, upon 
arrest for debts under mesne process ; and 
also for a return of the number of persons 
committed for small debts to those prisons, 
specifying the amount. He would take this 
opportunity to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Peel) whether, after so many 
years’ experience, he was not prepared to 
adopt some alteration in the law relating 
to mesne process. He knew there were a 
number of persons who suffered a con- 
finement of forty days in consequence of 
proceedings in the Court of Requests for 
sums so low as 18d. of original debt, 
although the expenses incurred in pro- 
curing their release amounted at all times 
to many pounds. He pressed the subject 
strongly on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. He was more convinced than ever 
that arrests for small debts in particular, 
were injurious to creditors as_ well as 
debtors. The Attorney General (Sir J. 
Scarlett) had lately said, that to imprison 
an Englishman, except on the verdict of 
a jury, was a disgrace to the law; and yet 
that learned Gentleman had opposed any 
modification of arrests in mesne process. 
Though the facts were so notorious, they 
went on from year to year without any 
remedy being proposed. It was a crying 
evil of great magnitude; and he repeated, 
did the Government intend to propose any 
remedy? All those who were in spong- 
ing houses deserved the sympathy of 
Members ; they were exposed to the most 
grievous exactions, and to most demorali- 
zing conduct. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought that 
the hon. Member was scarcely warranted 
in assuming that nothing had been done 
to improve the law on these subjects for 
some years, when it was recollected that his 
honourable friend the then Solicitor Ge- 
neral (Sir C. Tindall) brought in, and car- 
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years ago, limiting the amount of ar- 
rest on mesne process to sums above 201, 
Whatever had taken place, however, he 
(Mr. Peel) was thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of looking at the whole of 
the subject in detail, before they adopted 
any specific remedy, for he was satistied 
that the adoption of any arbitrary sum, 
under which no arrest should take place, 
would have the etiect of punishing with 
greater severity a number of innocent 
debtors, who would be sent to prison 
through the effect of the process of exe- 
cution sued out in the Court of Requests, 
and others of local jurisdiction. He was, 
indeed, so deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of looking at the whole of the law 
on the subject of arrests before they at- 
tempted the alteration of any particular 
parts, that he had even felt it his duty to 
recommend the consideration of it to the 
commission now sitting, to inquire into 
the practices of the higher courts of law. 
[hear] He believed, indeed, that the 

commissioners had made some progress in 
their inquiry on the subject ; but as it was 
important that they should follow up their 
teport on some questions which had for 
some time been before them, in order that 
the whole might be clearly connected, and 
brought fairly under consideration, they 

had not been able to continue their inqui- 

ries on the subject of small debts toa 

satisfactory termination. When they had 

reported on the subjects now before them, 
the commissioners would then be able to 
devote the whole of their time to the in- 
quiry ; and he put it to the hon. Member 
whether it would not be better to wait and 
bring the question before men of such ex- 
perience as the present commissioners, 
rather than incur the expense of appoint- 
ing a new set of commissioners who could 
not be so well acquainted with the sub- 

ect. 

Mr. D. W, Harvey said, it was worthy of 
notice, that out of twenty thousand arrests, 
seventeen thousand were for sums under 
1002. This appeared from Returns which 
had already been made to that House. 
Remedy must be accompanied with sum- 
mary process over the assets of debtors. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to know how 
soon the commissioners would prosecute 
this part of their inquiry? He understood 
that which they were now engaged upon 
would take two or three years. 

Mr. Peel said, he could give the hon. 
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Having commenced the inquiry into the 
state of the Common Law, it appeared to 
him that these commissioners were the 
proper persons. 

Mr. Hume said, the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour would be of service. He 
hoped that the right hon. Secretary would 
think of some other mode of giving relief 
to the public on this subject than by that 
of the protracted labours of this Commis- 
sion. No Committee of the House was 
necessary. His Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
neral—he said it without meaning the 
slightest disrespect to that gentleman— 
ought to be prepared to bring forward 
measures of relief for the subject in such 
cases. He would wait for two months 
longer; if nothing were done in that time 
by his Majesty’s Government, he would 
himself bring the matter forward. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he knew of a case 
where one man arrested another for 
60,0002. without ever having seen him or 
had any dealings whatever with him. In 
his opinion all arrest for debt ought to be 
abolished, except after judicial proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Hume said, he would, in the mean 
time, move for Returns of the number of 
prisoners for debt committed to the custody 
of the keepers of the King’s-bench, the 
Fleet, Whitecross-street, the Marshalsea, 
and Horsemonger-lane prisons, in the year 
1829; distinguishing those in custody 
under mesne process, or under judgments 
recovered, or for costs of suit; stating 
how many for sums above 100/., for sums 
between 50/ and 100/., for sums between 
502. and 20/., and the number of sums 
under 20/. (excluding Crown debtors, pri- 
soners for contempt of court, and persons 
committed by process out of Courts of 
Request); stating, also, the number in 
custody in each of those prisons on Ist 
January 1830.—Of the number of war- 
rants granted for debt; distinguishing 
whether upon mesne process or on writs of 
execution against the person, by the sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, and by the 
sheriff of Surrey ; and the number of bail- 
able processes executed by them; in the 
year 1829.—Of the number of debtors 
committed to the Whitecross-street and 
Horsemonger-lane prisons, on process out 
of the Courts of Request, during each of 
the last two years ending Ist January 1830; 
stating the aggregate amount of debts and 
costs separately, in each prison, in each 
year, showing, in classes, the number con- 
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fined from one to less than ten days, for 
ten days and less than thirty, fifty, seventy, 
and one hundred days, in each year; 
stating, also, the amount paid out of the 
county or other rates for the maintenance 
and support of such prisoners, in each 
year, as accurately as possible, and of the 
number of prisoners committed for debt 
to the custody of the keepers of the Four 
Courts, Marshalsea, city Marshalsea, She- 
riffs’ prison, St. Sepulchre’s Manor court, 
and St. Honore’s Manor court, in the city 
of Dublin and its liberties, in the year 
1829; and also, the number of prisoners 
committed for debt to each of the other 
prisons in Ireland in the year 1829; and 
the number in custody on Ist January 
1830; distinguishing those in custody 
under mesne process or under judgments 
recovered, or for costs of suit; stating how 
many for sums above 100/., for sums be- 
tween 502. and 100J/., for sums between 
502. and 20/., and the number of sums 
under 202, (Crown debtors and persons for 
contempt of Court to be put in a separate 
return); stating also the number in cus- 
tody in each of those prisons on Ist Ja- 
nuary 1830,—Ordered. 


Court or Cuancery.] Mr. D. W. 
Harvey moved for an abstract or return of 
the number of causes and matters pending 
in the high Court of Chancery, to the 
credit of which any sum of money is vested 
in the Bank Annuities or in cash (pre- 
sented 4th June 1829), to be prepared, 
and laid before the House.—He said they 
showed that forty millions were ingulphed 
in that court; and that upwards of eight 
hundred causes concerned property under 
200/. value. [hear] —Returns ordered. 


Sirver Stanparp.] Mr. Wodehouse 
moved an Address to his Majesty for a 
Copy of the Minutes of the Evidence 
of Alexander Baring, before the Privy 
Council, on-26th April, 1828, touching the 
adoption of a Silver Standard, &c. He 
would withdraw the motion if the Govern- 
ment would pro.!uce the evidence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that he had no objection to produce 
the evidence; but it ought to be accom- 
panied with the evidence of other indivi- 
duals taken on the same occasion. [hear] 

Motion withdrawn for the present. 


Court or Caancery.] Mr. M. A, 
Taylor said, he understood it was the in- 
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tention of a noble and learned Lord in the 
other House of Parliament (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) to bring forward the subject of the 
Court of Chancery, and to propose some 
arrangement relative to that Court. He 
should therefore rather postpone any ob- 
servations he had to make on the state of 
the Court of Chancery to that period, 
when he should be apprised of the nature 
of the alteration which it might be pro- 
posed to make. This was, he believed, 
the best course which he could pursue. He, 
therefore, should only repeat his deter- 
mination that no circumstance should ever 
make him relax his efforts to cure the 
evils of that Court; he was not dismayed 
by failure; he had undertaken that task 
for the last fifteen years, and he meant to 
proceed till, in his opinion, the evil was 
cured ; and if the measure brought down 
should be the same as that which was 
introduced in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, which he conceived to be by no 
means sufficient, he would unquestionably 
submit his own proposition to the House. 
He should now move for Returns in con- 
tinuation of those he had called for last 
year, to the production of which he hoped 
there would be no objection—namely, an 
account of the number of re-hearings of 
appeals pending before the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the first day of Hilary Term, 
1830, an account of the number of cases 
of demurrer pending at the same time, &c. 
— Ordered. 


East Inp1a Company’s Cuarter.] 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had felt it to be their duty to 
avail themselves of the very earliest 
opportunity to redeem the pledge which 
they gave at the close of the last session 
of Parliament, that as soon as_ possible 
after the commencement of the present 
session, they would themselves propose a 
Committee of Inquiry, for the purpose of 
investigating the state of the commerce 
between this country and our Indian 
possessions. And if, in proposing that 
Committee, his statement should appear 
disproportionate to the vast importance of 
the subject, or if he forbore from entering on 
the present occasion, into the manifold 
and most interesting details which were 
necessarily mixed up with it, he begged it 
to be understood, that he took that course, 
not from any insensibility to the para- 
mount greatness of the question, but from 
a recollection of the peculiar position in 
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which he stood that night, and from a 
strong feeling of the duty which was 
placed before them, and which the public 
expected they would perform with calm- 
ness and caution. [hear] He did not 
consider that it was part of his duty to 
submit to this House on the present 
occasion, the consideration of any plan 
for the future government of India—that 
it was any part of his duty to state the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers as to 
the renewal of the present East India 
Charter, or to point out any modification 
which might be made in the existing 
system by which India was governed. 
He trusted that they would come to- 
night to a calm and _ dispassionate 
inquiry into the propriety of appointing a 
Committee to examine into this great 
question, leaving the details to future 
consideration, when the Committee should 
have stated its opinion. He considered 
that to be the only question before them. 
He felt that this was an inquiry which 
would impose on them higher obligations, 
with reference to moral feeling, than 
almost any other in the whole sphere of 
public affairs; and therefore he did not 
wish to agitate the ultimate question pre- 
cipitately. 

He had also another motive for avoid- 
ing, if he could, the discussion of the 
details of this question, because it was not 
his plan tohave a lengthened debate on 
mere opinions relative to Indian affairs. 
He hoped, in the first instance, that the 
subject would receive the most serious 
consideration of a Committee—a consider- 
ation worthy of the importance and 
dignity of the question in issue. [hear] 
He meant to propose one general Com- 
mittee for the purpose of examining the 
great mass of documentary evidence that 
was ready to be submitted to the House, 
and also to enter ona faithful examina- 
tion of persons who were conversant with 
all the facts connected with the situation 
of India, and who possessed local inform- 
ation with respect to the commerce 
carried on with that country. He pro- 
posed one Committee rather than two or 
three Committees, because he doubted 
whether the subjects to be considered 
were not so closely connected together, 
that the evidence on one point might 
tend to elucidate another, and therefore 
it appeared to him better that the whole 
should be laid before one body, instead 
of thus dividing it amongst many, He 
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thought, if one Committee were appointed 
to inquire into the finance of India, 
another to look into the trade of India, 
and another to take into consideration the 
commerce with China, that much incon- 
venience would ensue. The _ subjects 
were so nearly connected, that he feared 
if such a course were pursued, much con- 
fusion would be the consequence. If the 
plan proposed by the hon. Member for 
Callington (Mr. Baring) were followed,— 
namely, that of having two or three Com- 
mittees—it would not, in his opinion, 
answer the purpose. Such an arrange- 
ment, he conceived, would be bad. If 
two or three Committees were appointed, 
there was a very great chance of the 
House being bewildered, amongst various 
conflicting opinions from the different 
Committees. He would propose this Com- 
mittee with the plain and honest view of 
having a full, perfect, and unreserved 
investigation with respect to the affairs of 
the East India Company. [hear] Every 
document connected with the trade, with 
the commerce, and with the finance of India, 
should be laid before that Committee. 
He proposed this Committee, not for 
the purpose of ratifying any engagement 
previously existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Company. In fact, no such 
engagement, open or secret, express or 
implied, existed. [hear] The Government 
in the fullest sense of the language, were 
free agents. [hear] He repeated, that he 
did not propose this Committee with a 
view to the sanctioning of any previous 
engagement with the Government. No 
such thing was in existence, and in any 
future proceeding the Ministers were de- 
sirous of being guided according to the 
result of the inquiry. As there was no 
such irrevocable engagement on the part 
of the Government—as the whole subject 
was open to investigation—he felt himself 
entitled to impress on the House the 
extreme importance of the inquiry into 
this great question. 

He, however, begged to implore Gen- 
tlemen to consider that they had greater 
objects to look to in the progress of that 
inquiry, than merely to determine in what 
manner British commerce was to be 
carried on. He entreated the House to 
recollect that there were other questions 
connected with this subject, of greater 
importance than the extension of trade. 
[hear] They would have to consider 
the whole character of the Government 
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—a Government placed over an immense 
extent of territory, wielding a powerful 
force, and administering a revenue of very 
great extent. They would see, in ap- 
proaching the subject, a wide and ample 
field for inquiry and observation. They 
were bound to consider the various modes 
in which that Government affected the 
people over whom it ruled; they were 
bound to consider how any alteration might 
affect the influence of the Crown; and 
there were various other points which 
would also claim their attention. 

He here felt it likewise necessary to 
speak of the East India Company; and, 
looking to the information of which he 
was in possession,—viewing the documents 
that were in his hands, he was bound to 
say that any investigation into the con- 
duct of that body would, he believed, tend 
to their credit. [hear] He did think, that 
they had ever been excited by a sincere 
desire to promote the welfare and interest 
of those who were placed under them. 
[hear] Contrasting the administration 
of the Company with that of any other 
colonial establishment that ever existed, 
he was convinced that their conduct 
would redound greatly to their honour. 
Let Gentlemen consider, that they were 
legislating for a body very peculiarly 
situated; and let them bear in mind, that 
the present form of government extended 
over many millions of people, and that it 
had existed for a great number of years. 
Now, although he was not prepared to 
say that another form of government 
might not be devised, from which equal 
benefits would flow, still he must contend, 
that sufficient was known of the present 
system to induce them to pause before 
they rashly interfered with it. [hear] 

In looking to the financial state of 
the Company, they would have to compare 
the amount of revenue now received with 
what was likely to be called for and pro- 
duced in future. They would have to 
consider the amount of civil charges, and 
to see whether the gross revenue received 
by the Company was equivalent to those 
charges. 

With respect to the commercial concerns 
of the East India Company (continued 
Mr. Peel) the documents that will be pre- 
sented to the Committee will contain much 
important information. On this subject, 
however, I abstain from pronouncing any 
opinion; but I may, nevertheless, refer to 
the returns that will be made, as sufficient 
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to convince any calm and right-judging 
man, that too sanguine an expectation has 
been held out as to the result of any ar- 
rangement for opening the trade with India. 
However, means of judging on this point 
will be fully supplied. It will be shewn 
by documents already prepared to be ad- 
duced what effect the free admission of the 
Americans has had—what the price of tea 
has been in all parts of the world—what 
difference there has been in the price of 
that article as furnished by the Company 
and by individuals trading on their own 
bottom, for privatespeculation—on all these 
points the fullest information will be given 
and any other information that can be pro- 
cured shall be laid most unreservedly 
before the Committee. 

Among the other considerations which 
will present themselves to this Committee, 
I have reserved for the last place that which 
appears to me to be the most important— 
the welfare and interests of those who are 
now subject to the dominion of this country. 
[hear] Ihave seen returns which make 
the amount of the native population imme- 
diately subject to the control of this coun- 
try, not less than ninety millions of persons. 
[hear] When we consider the extent of 
territory over which our power is acknow- 
ledged—when we consider the enormous 
mass of population subject to our dominion 
—when we call to mind the great revolu- 
tion of empires by which that dominion 
has been established—when we reflect on 
the immense distance from which sovereign 
authority over those regions is exercised— 
when we call to mind the difference in 
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language, manners, religion, and usages, 
between ourselves and the almost countless | 
thousands over whom we govern, the mind | 
cannot fail to be amazed at the contem- | 
plation of objects so vast and various. But | 
whatever may be the sentiments we enter- 
tain upon the question, sure I am, at least, 
that we must approach the consideration of 
it with a deep feeling, with a strong sense 
of the responsibility we shall incur—with 
a strong sense of the moral obligation 
which imposes it upon us as a duty to pro- 
mote the improvement of the country, and 
the welfare and well-being of its inhabitants 
so far as we can, consistently with the 
safety and security of our dominion, and 
the obligations by which we may be bound. 
We shall undoubtedly feel ourselves called 
upon to consider what are the measures 
that may best tend to protect the natives 
of those distant regions from wrong—to 
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secure to them their personal liberty and 
the fruits of their industry; in a word, to 
endeavour, while we still keep them under 
British rule, to atone to them for the 
sufferings they endured, and the wrongs to 
which they were exposed, in being re- 
duced to that rule; and to afford them 
such advantages and confer on them such 
benefits as may, in some degree, console 
them for the loss of their independence. 
[hear| These, Sir, are considerations 
which, whatever may be the anxiety to 
extend British conquest and to maintain 
the rights of British subjects, must indis- 
putably be entertained in a British Parlia- 
ment. [hear] Avoiding, then, Sir, all mi- 
nute reference to subordinate details, how- 
ever important—unwilling to touch upon 
any topic that may provoke discussion, 
which, for the reasons I have already stated 
I am anxious to avert—I have cautiously 
refrained from mooting any point upon 
which there could be any conflict of opini- 
ons; and now, Sir, in this same spirit I 
shall conclude, by simply moving : 

‘“‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the present state of the 
Affairs of the East India Company, and into 
the Trade between Great Britain, the East 
Indies, and China; and to report their ob- 
servations thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. W. Whitmore said, he felt that the 
line which the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) had adopted in his address to the 
House was the most proper. He thought 
that the course he (Mr. Peel) had pursued, 
in declining to enter upon the examination 
of details connected with the question, and 
in avoiding bringing forward any points 
which might give rise to opposition, was, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
decidedly the most prudent that could have 
been adopted. He thought the same course 
should be followed by all the other hon. 
Members who proposed to speak upon the 
question. They were then on the eve of an 
inquiry, the magnitude and importance of 
which certainly had not been over-stated, 
and perhaps could not be over-stated by 
the right hon. Secretary ; for all men must 
agree that this question was one involving 
more extensive interests and more impor- 
tant considerations than any other that 
could now be possibly brought before the 
legislature of this country. But though 
not in the least desirous to provoke that dis- 
cussion which the right hon. Gentleman so 
strongly deprecated, there was one obser- 
vation which occurred to him, and which he 
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was anxious to submit to the House before 
he resumed his place. He found that it 
appeared to be the intention of the right 
hon. Secretary to confine the duties of the 
Committee to an inquiry into the financial 
and commercial state of the Indian Empire 
but he considered that there were other 
matters of equal importance; and he felt 
convinced, that without a proper consider- 
ation of these matters, the labours of the 
Committee would not be brought to that 
satisfactory conclusion for which all must 
hope and look before they were again called 
upon to legislate for our vast and distant 
possessions. The question to which he 
alluded was, the state of the Law; and he 
maintained, that in oneatleast of the Indian 
provinces, it was such as to cry out as 
loudly for inquiry as any question possibly 
could. [hear] He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would see the necessity of the 
inquiry, and that the whole state of the 
Law, criminal as well as civil, would be 
brought under the consideration of the 
Committee. He was quite confident, that 
otherwise the Committee would never be 
able to bring their neighbours to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, so intimately was an ex- 
amination into the state of the Law con- 
nected with the question respecting Com- 
merce. Hecontended that the laws affect- 
ing what was called Colonization, were 
closely united to the commercial question, 
and he declared that the Committee would 
but ill discharge their duties if they suffered 
them to pass by unnoticed. The right 
hon, Secretary had expressed his conviction 
that the Committee would enter upon their 
duties with the anxious desire to discharge 
their duties well and wisely. So faras the 
desire went, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, though he must be allowed to 
entertain some doubt as to the performance. 
[hear] He certainly did think it a mat- 
ter of doubt, whether the Committee would 
effect all that might be expected. He 
hoped, however, that in this he might be 
mistaken—he hoped the committee would 
not shrink from the labour of examining all 
points affecting the question immediately 
under their consideration ; and, above all, 
he hoped and trusted that the Committee 
would be impartially chosen [hear|—one 
that should neither suffer the scale to be 
turned against the people of Great Britain 
in favour of the East-India Company, or 
against the rights of individuals in obedience 
to any popular cry, [hear] Having stated 
thus much he would only beg to remind 
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the House that this was a vital question, 
and declare that the Committee would ill 
discharge their duties if they did not, with- 
out delay, institute an inquiry into the state 
of the Law as administered in our Courts 
and in those of a similar nature, proper to 
the country. 

Sir J. Macdonald.—lIf the right hon. 
Gentleman has, as I suppose he has, pre- 
pared a list of the proposed Committee, 
will he object to read the names to the 
House? The House may then judge 
how far the professed impartiality is to be 
carried. [hear] 

Mr. Secretary Peel hoped to be able to 
give the honourable Member a satisfac- 
tory auswer. The Committee would be 
sufficiently extensive to ensure on all oc- 
casions a full attendance for the despatch 
of business; and it would also be nume- 
rous enough to subdivide itself for finan- 
cial purposes. He would now read the 
list he had drawn up to the House. It 
would be seen that it was an ample one, 
and he hoped it would be observed that 
he had attempted to give the commercial 
and landed interests a fair representation 
therein. There were of necessity the 
names of many hon. Members left out 
whose services would undoubtedly be of 
advantage to the Committee; but he beg- 
ged those Gentlemen to believe, that the 
omission had not proceeded from disre- 
spect, or from anything like disregard for 
the zeal and talent they could bring with 
them to the inquiry. Hon. Members 
would be pleased to bear in mind that his 
duty had been to make a selection. He had 
done so to the best of his ability, and he 
hoped it would meet the approbation of 
the House. He would read the list.— 
The right hon. Gentleman then read the 
following list :-- 

Marquis Graham, Mr. Baring, Mr, 
Huskisson, Lord Viscount Milton, Mr. 
Astell, Marquis of Chandos, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Burrell, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Arbuthnot, Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, Mr. Hart Davis, Mr. Ellison, 
Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr, Cutlar Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Stan- 
ley, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Ashley, 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr, 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Spring Rice, Mr. William Cavendish, Mr, 
Moore, Mr. Baillie, Mr. George Bankes, 
Mr. Irving, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Wol- 
ryche Whitmore, Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, and Mr. Jonathan Peel, 
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Sir James Macdonald agreed with the 
right hon. Secretary as to the inexpedi- 
ency of entering upon any detailed discus- 
sion upon the present occasion. He trust- 
ed, however, that all possible facility 
would be afforded the Committee to acquire 
information upon all such subjects as they 
may consider deserving of inquiry. [hear] 
The right hon. Gentleman did not under- 
state the importance of the question upon 
which the House was called upon to deli- 
berate, and on which the Committee would 
be deputed to inquire. Grave, indeed, 
were the considerations that would arise. 
They would have to consider, in the first 
place, whether a case did exist which 
would compel them to remain constant to 
that line of conduct by which, departing 
from all ordinary rules and principles of 
good policy, they maintained a great com- 
mercial monopoly—and next, they would 
have to determine, if this system were to 
be still kept up, under what regulations 
and restrictions it should be established, 
and whether free access and the right of 
settlement might not be granted to the 
natives of Great Britain; and, finally, un- 
der what rules these vast and distant 
countries might be regulated. 

These were considerations which un- 
doubtedly affected the vital interests of 
Great Britain; but he was glad to hear 
from the right hon. Secretary, and to hear 
in language which, on such subjects, had 
not been usually adopted by a Minister of 
the Crown—that the welfare of the hun- 
dred millions who are under the dominion 
of England is at length deemed a matter 
of interest and importance by the Govern- 
ment. He was, indeed, delighted to hear 
the terms in which a Minister of the Crown 
had spoken of his Majesty’s subjects in 
those remote provinces of the British Em- 
pire; and he trusted that the conduct of 
the Committee of that House, and of the 
Government, would be in unison with the 
feeling expressed by the right hon. Secre- 
tary. 

If anything could induce him to believe 
that there would be any departure from 
the line of proceeding advocated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, it would be that 
most extraordinary letter attributed to a 
noble Lord, (Ellenborough) who presided 
over the Board of Control. This produc- 
tion was the one on which some comments 
had been already made in that House, and 
it had then been hinted that perhaps the 
letter was not from the pen of the noble 
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individual in question; and then it had 
been argued that the communication was 
strictly private. Now with this he con- 
tended the House had nothing to do; 
it might certainly be a matter of interest 
tothe noble Lord and his friends, but it as 
decidedly could not be so to the House. 
It was enough for them to see and know 
that there was a communication addressed 
to Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of 
Bombay; and was it for his amusement? 
No, no; but for his official instruction— 
for an explanation and advice upon the 
political concerns of his government. 
The letter, therefore, could not be at all 
regarded in the light of a private docu- 
ment, That communication was directed 
to the Governor of a province, telling him, 
in a most extraordinary tone and spirit 
how he was to deal with the administra- 
tors of justice in that country. It was to 
the spirit and tone of that letter, as re- 
garding the Government and administra- 
tion of justice in India, that he addressed 
himself; and he contended that if the re- 
commendation given in that communica- 
tion were acted upon, the effect would be 
to control, and indeed utterly ruin and 
destroy, justice. He would ask the House 
if the writer of that letter wanted to bring 
all law and administration of justice into 
contempt, what better course could he 
pursue than by addressing such a com- 
munication as that to a person high in 
authority over a distant province, while 
at the same time the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department had been doing 
every thing in his power to sustain the 
independence of the Bench in other parts 
of the British Empire? And he really 
thought he was entitled to ask, did the 
noble Lord, who was supposed to be the 
author of this letter, disavow the fact? 
for, if he did not, he fancied the question 
was, whether they were not imposing a 
vast deal of unnecessary labour upon 
the Committee, since the noble Lord spoke 
with such entire confidence of the renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter. 
He (Lord Ellenborough) says, “‘ As we or 
I (he forgot which) may not impossibly 
renew the Charter next year”—just in the 
same easy style as he might observe, “ It is 
a rainy day, and I may not impossibly 
think of taking my umbrella with me if I 
go out.” [hear, and laughter] The an- 
swer, he was aware, was, the noble Lord 
merely wrote to his private friend—to a 
particular friend of his own, But then he 
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would put it to the House, if this were 
not really ludicrous, when this letter to 
his private and particular friend commenc- 
ed with the very familiar appellation 
“* Sir.” The fact was, he believed, that 
the noble Lord was not even acquainted, 
much less on terms of friendiy intercourse 
and communication, with the gentleman 
to whom he wrote. [fear] But, in truth, 
as far as his argument went, it would 
make no difference whether the noble Lord 
was or was not upon those terms of friend- 
ship with the Governor of Bombay, since 
he looked not to the intentions of the wri- 
ter, for which he cared little, but to the 
effect produced upon the public by this 
most extraordinary document. [hear] 
Now with respect to the list which the 
right hon. Secretary had read, he wished 
to observe, that in his opinion the House 
was on all such occasions very unfairly 
dealt with. A long list was rapidly read 
to them, and then they were forthwith 
called upon to vote respecting the merits 
and fitness of those hon. Members whose 
names had been so hastily pronounced. 
And then he felt, and he was sure the 
House would sympathize with him in the 
feeling, that it was an exceedingly invi- 
dious thing to rise and object to an indivi- 
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dual Member nominated upon the list of a | 


Committee. Therefore was it that he felt 
much difficulty in bringing himself to 
make anything bordering upon a personal 
allusion in the present instance; but, he 
confessed, that although he was well 
aware the right hon. Gentleman’s list con- 
tained the names of many distinguished 
Members, whose talents and industry could 
not fail to be most useful in the Commit- 
tee, yet he did not think that the general 
complexion of the list was such as would 
satisfy, or perhaps ought to satisfy, the 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
[hear] It was clear that it must be con- 
sidered as a matter of much importance 
that the people of England should be sa- 
tisfied that their interests were properly 
represented in this Committee. Hethought 
that in the present list there was too large 
an admixture of what were called great 
Indian authorities; and he wished to re- 
mark, that looking back to the last Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into Indian 
affairs, it was curious to observe how little 
the opinions and assertions of these great 
Indian authorities were borne out by 
events. He repeated his strong feeling as 
to the invidious appearance which at- 
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tached itself to any personal objection. 
Thinking as he did, that the noble 
President of the Board of Control had 
written without book, that he had writ- 
ten with characteristic flippancy, and 
in entire ignorance of the opinions of his 
colleagues; believing that the right hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Peel) was sincere in the 
professions he had heard with so much 
pleasure, and was really anxious to ame- 
liorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of India; he would venture to 
suggest that the Committee would hold 
the balance more equally between the 
East India Company and the public if 
some two or three additional representa- 
tives of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests were placed upon the list. [hear] 
He merely threw this out for the consider- 
ation of the right hon. Secretary, as the de- 
cision of the Committee would not be final. 
He would sit down with expressing the 
hope that the Committee would not permit 
any preponderance of interests on one 
side or other. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
the Committee were to be confined to 
an inquiry into the present state of the 
government and commerce of India? He 
trusted this would not be the case, as 
much benefit might result from an inquiry 
into the effects which these improvemests 
and institutions which had been made on 
the occasion of the last Charter had pro- 
duced upon the country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, there was no 
idea of imposing any thing like a close re- 
striction upon the Committee, whose deci- 
sion would, of course, be founded upon the 
evidence adduced before them. With 
respect to the word ‘present,’ he had found 
it in the motion for the Committee of 
1813, and he thought himself safer in 
taking the very words used with respect to 
that Committee than he could be with any 
other. Now as to the representation of 
the different interests in the Committee, 
he had laboured to make it as full and im- 
partial as possible, and he did really think 
the commercial interests were sufficiently 
represented in having introduced the 
Members for Liverpool, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Preston, Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
Dublin, Limerick, and Yorkshire; and 
surely there was no want of the names of 
eminent advocates of their interests. He 
found the names of Mr. Baring, Mr. Ir- 
ving, and Mr. Poulett Thomson, than 
whom none were more highly looked up to 
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by the commercial and manufacturing 
classes. He begged the House once more 
to remember that the greatest benefit was 
to be derived from the examination of wit- 
nesses. 

Sir James Macdonald begged to sug- 
gest whether there were not many gen- 
tlemen on the list who were too deeply 
interested in the question to come to its 
consideration without some bias. He 
thought, therefore, the list might be ad- 
vantageously reduced, by blotting out the 
three East India directors. 

Mr. Hume thought that more men of 
business should be added to the list. He 
recommended Mr. Stewart,* the Member 
for Beverley, Sir H. Parnell, Mr. Maberly, 
and Mr. Warburton. These gentlemen 
could not but prove highly serviceable to 
a Committee that would be so extensively 
engaged with financial matters. He 
thought the India Directors ought to 
withdraw ; and that some gentlemen who 
were “sheets of blank paper” [a laugh| 
might be removed to make room for the 
gentlemen he had named. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, he was very anx- 
ious to address the House upon the sub- 
ject of some reflections which had been cast 
upon a noble friend (Lord Ellenborough). 
He certainly had been embarrassed on a 
foumer evening, when the subject was sud- 
denly introduced, and at a time when his 
noble friend was labouring under severe 
domestic affliction, which had prevented 
him (Mr. B.) from seeing him for a long 
time previous, or from speaking to him 
upon the subject of the letter which 
had been attributed to him. [Lord E, 
had recently lost his son]. He (Mr. B.) 
also felt embarrassed on other grounds, 
He then thought there would have been a 
necessity of alluding to circumstances af- 
fecting another person, and circumstances 
for which he would be, in all probability, 
put upon trial. The person he alluded to 
was Sir John Grant, and he was, of course, 
anxious to avoid saying any thing which 
might tend to raise a prejudice against one 
who was shortly to be put upon his trial.— 
He had since, however, ascertained that 
the charges preferred against Sir J. Grant, 
were in consequence of circumstances 
which had taken place before his noble 
friend had written the letter, and therefore 
the difficulty was removed. He had also 
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since seen the only copy of that letter, 
which was now in his noble friend’s pos- 
session, and which he (Lord Ellenborough) 
had received from Bombay. It came from 
Sir J. Grant to his son in England, and 
through the courtesy of the latter gentle- 
man was his Lordship furnished with this 
copy. And in this copy, which, having 
been taken in India, must undoubtedly be 
considered as the best authority, it ap- 
peared that his Lordship had said, not that 
we will renew the Charter, but that we 
will Review the Charter. [ Cheers, laugh- 
ter| Thus it seems there was not only a 
difference between the Indian and English 
papers, but the chief word had been altered, 
as appeared, from the copy. He could 
assure the hon. Member for Calne (Sir J. 
Macdonald), and the House, that the sup- 
position that his noble friend had the 
slightest intention of treating the Judges 
with indignity, or of attacking their inde- 
pendence, was equally unfounded. His 
noble friend entertained no such desire. 
Any construction of his noble friend’s 
letter, imputing to him such intention, he 
(Mr.Bankes) who knew, or at least thought 
he knew, his noble friend so well, was 
convinced was a misconstruction, 

With respect to the circumstances which 
had led to the correspondence between Sir 
John Malcolm and his noble friend, al- 
though he felt that a great part of the 
embarrassment which pressed upon him 
on a former night was removed, he had no 
wish to allude to those circumstances fur- 
ther than was necessary for his noble 
friend’s vindication. He would beg first 
to make a few observations on the pecu- 
liar hardship of his noble friend’s case. 
This discussion was raised at the distance 
of many months from the occurrence—an 
occurrence not very generally known in 
London at the time, and now almost for- 
gotten. The paper in question, therefore, 
appeared as if it were a kind of manifesto 
issued by his noble friend as President of 
the Board of Control, throwing imputa- 
tions on the character and conduct of the 
Judges in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Bombay, and endeavouring to destroy 
their correspondence. So far, however, 
was this from being the case, that his noble 
friend’s letter was a reply to a most urgent 
communication from Sir John Malcolm, 
made under circumstances which he con- 
sidered of the highest importance. So 
deeply impressed was Sir John Malcolm 
with the fact that the natives of India (an 
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attention to whose feelings and interests 
had been so ably and powerfully recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for Calne) 
were enduring the greatest distress and 
alarm in consequence of the new experi- 
ment which was making of extending the 
authority of the Judge, that he thought it 
necessary to send a despatch by the 
quickest mode of conveyance, stating the 
facts, earnestly soliciting the immediate 
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interposition of the home authorities on | 


the subject, and declaring that the tran- 


quillity of that part of India and the | 


honour of the Government were vitally con- 
cerned, and demanded the most prompt 
attention. [hear] Nothing could be more 
true than that it was our first and para- 
mount duty, and as the hon. Member for 
Calne had justly observed, that it would 
be the first and paramount duty of the 
Committee about to be appointed, anxious- 
ly to consider and guard the interest and 
happiness of the natives of India over 
whom we were rulers; and he (Mr. 
Bankes) would say, that nothing could 
more strongly militate against the interest 
and happiness of these natives than al- 
lowing such an interference on the part of 
the Judges of the Indian Courts as that 
which had been unhappily attempted by 
the Supreme Court at Bombay, and which 
was an experiment to render the natives 
who resided at any distance whatever from 
the Presidency amenable to certain pro- 
cesses of the Bombay Court, to which they 
had until that period been strangers, and 
respecting which they entertained great 
apprehensions. 

He had had an opportunity of seeing 
minutes which had been made by the 
Marquis of Hastings, when he was Go- 
vernor General of India, during a journey 
which he had made into those newly- 


ceded provinces which at that period | 


had fallen under the dominion of the 
British Crown. In those minutes, his 
Lordship stated, that he found one general, 
and indeed, as it appeared to him univer- 
sal, feeling among the natives of India of 
abhorrence of the introduction of British 
law. They entertained the greatest fear 
of being rendered amenable, directly or 
indirectly, to the authority of the British 
Courts of justice. What, therefore, could 
be expected to be the consequences of 
the new and strange experiment which, 
without any adequate cause, was making 
upon them by the Supreme Court at Bom- 
bay? There was nothing to justify it; 
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it was contrary to all the ideas of law 
entertained by any Judge who ever sat 
on the bench in any of the Courts of India, 
or by any lawyer who ever practised at 
the bar of any of those Courts. He re- 
gretted that he did not see the hon. and 
learned Member for Knaresborough in his 
place (Sir J. Mackintosh) or he would 
appeal to him on the subject, and ask 
him whether, while he was sitting as aJudge 
in India, he ever entertained such an 
idea, or whether, on the contrary, he 
would not have shrunk from endeavouring 
to subject to a power, which he knew 
they regarded with abhorrence, those 
natives in whose favour and defence that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had frequently 
spoken so forcibly and eloquently ? 
Unhappily, however, it did occur to 
two of the Judges of the Supreme Court at 
Bombay, that natives residing at a dis- 
tance from that Presidency were amenable 
to the processes of that Court, and that 
if they opposed those processes they were 
liable to punishment. That they conceived 
this conscientiously, he most readily ad- 
mitted ; but he maintained that they con- 
ceived it in ignorance of the law. How- 
ever, they issued a process directed to a 
Hindoo, against whom there was no pre- 
tence for ‘such a proceeding; and after- 
wards took other measures for enforcing 
their order. The aggrieved individual 
appealed to Sir John Malcolm, as Gover- 
nor of Bombay; and Sir John Malcolm, 
satisfied that such an exercise of authority 
on the part of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court was illegal and unjustifiable, used 
the authority vested in him, and declared 
that such process should not, in the first 
instance, be allowed during his govern- 
ment—a process which might so easily 
be made the instrument of tyranny and 
oppression. The opposition, however, 
which Sir James Malcolm made to what 
he conceived an unwarrantable exercise of 
the power of the Supreme Court was dis- 
tinguished by temper, mildness, and 
moderation. In the first instance he 
tried the effect of remonstrance. He im- 
plored the Judges of that Court not to per- 
severe in their determination until the 
matter had been referred to the considera- 
tion of the home authorities. But the 
remaining Judges, after the death of Sir 
C. Chambers—of whom he was bound 
in justice to say, that an individual more 
amiable as a man, or more conscientious 
as a Judge, never ‘existed —persevered in 
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their unhappy mistake; for that it was a 
mistake he would produce undoubted 
authority to show. [cry of no, no] He 
meant the decision of the King in council, 
on that subject. Such being the state of 
things, Sir John Malcolm sent home a 
full and faithful statement of facts, 
and left them to the determination 
of the home authorities. It was with 
reference to this statement of Sir John 
Malcolm’s, that his noble friend’s letter 
was written; and there being two vacan- 
cies on the judicial seat of the Supreme 
Court at Bombay (for the Chief Justice had 
died without heving taken any part in 
these proceedings) to those vacancies his 
noble friend had alluded. 

The hon. Member for Calne had upon 
this point gone much beyond what the 
expressions which had been used by his 
noble friend justified. It was impossible 
that his noble friend could be influenced 
by any improper motives in the appoint- 
ments which he made for the purpose of 
filling up the vacancies in question. Both 
the individuals were wholly unknown to 
him, except by name. With respect to 
the appointment of one of them, (Sir 
Wm. Seymour,) he would refer to the 
words of his noble friend for the purpose 
of being enabled to give an explanation 
of those words, and to show, not only 
that his noble friend was not influenced 
in that appointment by any improper 
inducement, but that the motives by 
which he was really influenced reflected 
great honour and credit upon him. His 
noble friend said in his letter, ‘‘ The 
puisne Judge appointed in the room of 
Sir C. Chambers is Mr. Wm. Seymour, 
of the Chancery bar. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has a very good opinion of him; and 
generally I think he appeared to have 
higher claims than any other candidate. 
He is a gentleman in his manners, and a 
man of cultivated mind. He seems to 
have right notions of his duty, [hear] and 
of the law, which has been so strangely 
misinterpreted.” 

Now, as he (Mr. Bankes) had observed 
on a former night, here was one proof of 
the hardship of having a confidential 
letter exposed. For in such a letter 
expressions might be used, ambiguous to 
any other person, but perfectly intelligible 
to the person to whom the letter was 
addressed. His noble friend had peculiar 
reasons for saying that the gentleman of 
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right notions of his duty. The reasons 
were these ;—when Sir William Seymour 
waited on his noble friend, on receiving 
an intimation that his noble friend was 
inclined to appoint him, his noble friend 
put various questions to him in order to 
ascertain his fitness for the situation. 
“Sir,” said Sir William Seymour, ‘I 
cannot answer you better, or in any other 
manner, respecting the notions I entertain 
of my duties, than by showing you these 
extracts from the writings of Sir William 
Jones. These extracts appear to me to 
comprehend the duties of an Indian Judge, 
and by them I am prepared to regulate 
my conduct.” It was to that circum- 
stance that his noble friend referred when 
he said in his letter to Sir John Malcolm, 
that Sir William Seymour seemed to have 
right notions of his duty. 

He was sure the House would forgive 
his anxiety to vindicate his noble and 
necessarily absent friend, and to remove 
the unfounded imputations which had 
been thrown upon him. The feeling of 
his noble friend when he wrote his letter 
was one of the paramount duty (so well 
described by the hon. Member for Calne) 
of watching over the interest and happi- 
ness of the natives of India; and if the 
expressions which he used under. that 
feeling were interpreted to indicate a dis- 
position to lower the estimation, or di- 
minish the independence, or degrade the 
character of the Indian Judges, that in- 
terpretation was a _ misinterpretation. 
His noble friend’s sole object was, to pro- 
tect the natives from the consequences of 
acts which it was stated by Sir John 
Malcolm had filled them with the utmost 
dejection and alarm. The question itself 
became the subject of consideration before 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, which was 
the authority to which he had referred 
in a former part of his observations, and 
to the judgment of which authority 
all must bow as decisive. It was brought 
under the consideration of that authority, 
not by Sir John Malcolm, not by his 
noble friend, but by Sir John Grant; who, 
conceiving himself aggrieved by the con- 
duct of the Governor, sent over a repre- 
sentation of the case to the Home Govern- 
ment. The case was heard before the 
Privy Council; and their judgment was, 
that in every part of the transaction Sir 
John Grant was entirely wrong, and that 
in every part of the transaction Sir John 
Malcolm was entirely right; and the 
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judgment, in conclusion, admonished all 
who were concerned “to take notice of 
it, and to govern themselves accordingly,” 
At the meeting of the Privy Council, from 
which this judgment proceeded, were 
present the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Baron, and both the Chief Justices; for 
the subject was justly considered as one 
of the greatest moment. Under these 
circumstances, he must contend that his 
noble friend’s error, if error it were, was 
of the most venial description: and arose 
entirely from his anxiety to protect the 
natives of India from what justly ap- 
peared to him to be an improper inter- 
ference with them. 

In answer to the observation, that a 
person holding a high official situation 
ought not to state one opinion in his 
public despatches and another in his con- 
fidential communications, he had only to 
remark, that after the appointment of 
the Judges, his noble friend could not 
address any public despatches to them. 
They were responsible only to the King 
and to’Parliament. This was not the first 
occasion on which disputes had arisen 
between Governors and Judges in India. 
About fifty years ago a similar occurrence 
had taken place, which all who were con- 
versant with the history of our Indian 
Empire would easily recollect. It hap- 
pened very shortly after the introduction 
of the forms of English law into India, and 
was the first instance of any collision 
between the Government and Councils of 
India and the Supreme Courts. To such 
great lengths did the affair proceed, that 
Parliament was at length obliged to in- 
terfere. The House were aware that he 
alluded to the transaction which took 
place, he believed, in the year 1781, 
between Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Warren 
Hastings. On a reference to the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, it would be found that 
the subject had created a great sensation 
in this country; and in order to remedy 
the evils which had manifested themselves, 
a bill was brought into Parliament, to 
regulate anew the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in India, and to restrain and con- 
fine its powers within certain limits.— [The 
hon. Member read a portion of the pre- 
amble of the bill] He mentioned this 
circumstance to show that his noble friend 
had done no more than his duty in 
opposing the attempted extension, by the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, of the powers 
by which they had been invested by law, 
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He begged to apologise to the House 
for having trespassed so long upon their 
attention; but it was impossible for him 
to sit still and hear the charges which 
were thrown out against his noble friend 
without endeavouring to show their utter 
want of foundation. All he regretted was, 
that his noble friend had not had a more 
competent advocate to vindicate him from 
the aspersions which had been cast upon 
him. He by no means presumed to say 
that, looking at his noble friend’s letter 
as published in the newspapers, there 
was nothing in it against which an objec- 
tion might be taken; but he utterly dis- 
claimed, in the name of his noble friend, 
the slightest intention on his part of low- 
ering the dignity or diminishing the in- 
dependence of the Judges in India. 

Mr. Stewart said, he was of opinion that 
an immediate and extensive inquiry ought 
to be instituted into the administration of 
justice in India. He especially repro- 
bated the practice of appointing local 
Judgesin the provinces by the Government, 
without due inquiry into their qualifica- 
tions. Those Judges were dependent on 
the Government, and were removable at 
the pleasure of Government, which gave 
the Government an influence over them 
utterly inconsistent with the impartial 
administration of justice. In support of 
this statement, he would read an opinion 
which was given two years ago by the 
Master of the Rolls, Sir John Leach, in 
delivering his judgment on an appeal 
brought before him from the decision of 
one of those local Indian courts. It 
stated, that he had before had occasion to 
deplore the constitution of those Courts, 
as giving rise to a partial and disgraceful 
mode of administering justice; and that 
on that occasion he had represented the 
matter to the Board of Control, with a 
view to the correction of the evil, recom- 
mending that those Judges should be ap- 
pointed at home: but the President ex- 
pressed his opinion that the jealousies 
existing between the King’s servants and 
the Company were so great, that it would 
be impossible to interfere. The present 
case had been decided in the Court of 
Surat, contrary to every principle of law 
and justice. He had forwarded copies 
of the proceedings to the President of the 
Council, as evidence of the mode in which 
justice had been administered in this 
Court; and he had taken the opportunity 
of requesting the President to re-consider 
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the opinion he had before given. These 
facts accounted for the statement of an 
hon. Member, that the natives of India 
were averse to the introduction of the 
English law. On that point he differed 
from the hon. Member. He did not 
believe that the natives of India were 
averse to the introduction of the English 
law. But the House would see, from the 
circumstance to which he had alluded, 
the way in which the English law was in 
some cases administered in India. He 
was glad to find that the noble President 
of the Board of Control had at last got 
a copy of his let.er to Sir John Malcolm. 
It appeared that the first use which Sir 
J. Malcolm made of this confidential let- 
ter, after reading it, was to send it to the 
breakfast table of Sir John Grant. [an 
exclamation of no, no| He had so un- 
derstood it; and he also understood that 
it hail been sent home by Sir John Grant 
to his son. Yet this was the letter which 
the hon. Gentleman (MrmG. Bankes) had 
liboured to prove was strictly private and 
confidential, never intended to be made 
use of, and which could have seen the 
light only by a disgraceful breach of con- 
fiience. Of the letter itself he would say 
that it was most disgraceful to a King’s 
Minister. [hear] In due time the House 
would perhaps see the letter from Sir 
John Malcolm, in answer to which the 
hon. Gentleman had said this private and 
confidential letter of the noble Lord was 
written. He should like to know by what 
law Sir John Malcolm was authorized to 
interfere with the Courts of law in India. 
The hon. Member had alluded to the first 
act by which the Supreme Courts were ap- 
pointed, and to the differences between 
the Council and the Chief Judge at Bengal. 
He wished the hon. Gentleman had gone 
further, and had alluded to the resolutions 
of the House of Commons on the subject 
anc the recal of the Chief Judge. In order 
to neutraliza the animosities which pre- 
vailed between the Sovereign Council and 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Hastings ap- 
pointed Sir Elijah Impey, in addition to 
his office of Chief Justice of that Court, 
Judge of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut. 
The consequence was, that the subject 
was taken up by the House of Commons 
in 1782, and certain resolutions were 
agreed to by a majority of 53; declaring 
that it was highly improper that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature should hold any other office or 
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appointment. This was followed by an 
Address to the King to recal Sir Elijah 
Impey, in order that he might answer to 
the charge preferred against him, and 
he was recalled accordingly. There cer- 
tainly might be cases in which the inter- 
ference of the Indian Government with 
the Courts might be expedient; but he 
denied that the case under consideration 
was one of them. Such _ interference 
tended to create a prejudicial dependence. 
In the Charter of the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, all persons in authority, civil and 
military, were enjoined to be aiding and 
assisting the Court in enforcing obedience 
to its anthority. Had the Governor and 
Council of Bombay complied with this in- 
junction? On the contrary, Sir J. Mal- 
colm wrote a letter to the Judges requiring 
them to abstain from exercising their 
authority, and expressing his intention to 
resist it. The Supreme Court was wrong, 
and the question was, whether the Go- 
vernment was right. It was said that, 
by the decision of thé Privy Council, the 
Judges were declared to be in the wrong, 
and the Government right. He denied 
that. On that cccasion the only question 
was as to the Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. There had been much talk of the 
East India monopoly. The trade between 
Great Britain and India, and Great 
Britain and China, were two distinct 
questions, and altogether unconnected 
with each other. The trade with British 
India was not a monopoly, though it was 
not altogether free; it was a trade to our 
own colonies; but the trade with China 
was clearly a monopoly of trade, an inde- 
pendent Empire conducted on different 
principles, and under different circum- 
stances. He was most anxious that a 
Committee or Commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and remedy the 
present defects of the administration of 
justice in British India. At all events, he 
wished for the appointment of two Com- 
mittees—one to inquire into the Trade 
between India and China; and_ the 
other, into that between India and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Bankes said, hehad been misunder- 
stood. All he meant to say was, that he 
did not know from whom Sir J. Grant re- 
ceived the letter. It was marked “ private.” 

Mr. Hume.—How does the hon. Member 
know that that is correct? 

Mr. G. Bakes said, he must add that 
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had been received from Sir John Malcolm. 
It was not received from Sir John Mal- 
colm, or with his knowledge. In that 
copy the letter appeared marked as 
“ private.” 

Mr, Hume.—How do you know that is 
correct ? 

Mr. Bankes.—All that I have stated, 
Sir, is, that the manuscript copy varies 
from the printed copy. I do not carry it 
further. I do not pretend that it is 
correct. 

Mr. Stewaré explained.—He had only 
inferred that Sir J. Malcolm had sent the 
letter. 

Mr. Littleton said, he should not approve 
of the Committee reporting its opinion too 
early to the House upon this important 
question. The report of a Committee did 
not bind the House, but it went far 
towards prejudicing public opinion, and 
was certainly an instrument in the hands 
of Government to effect a corresponding 
feeling in the House, In the year 
1813, when the renewal of the Charter 
was under consideration, the course taken 
was, the House required from the Govern- 
ment its views in the shape of a resolution, 
and then, evidence was taken preparatory 
to the House expressing its own views. 
That course was erroneous, and the result 
proved that it was so. All thatthe country 
had a right to expect was, that the truth 
should be fully and fairly investigated, 
and he therefore approved of the method 
now proposed to be pursued. 

Mr. Peel said, in the course of the obser- 
vationshe had made, he had expressly stated 
that his hope was, that the House would re- 
serve toitself a judgment on these important 
matters, and he had no difficulty in as- 
suring his hon. friend that he, for one, 
should be content that, on so important 
an occasion, the Committee should only 
report the evidence, and abstain from 
making observations with a view to bind 
the judgment of the House. There might 
be great inconvenience in the Committee 
presenting a summary of the evidence. 
Questions might arise connected with the 
administration of justice; to which the 
Committee might think it important to 
call the attention of the House. If they 





were precluded from making cbservations, |. 


they would have no such power. In the 
case of the Committee on the state of Ire- 
land, they had power to report observa- 
tions, and they presented a general sum- 
mary of their inquiries, but abstained 
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from giving any opinion on the Catholic 
question, He proposed the Committee with 
no view to prejudice the House, and left 
it to the Committee to exercise its own 
discretion, whether any observations on 
the evidence should or should not be 
made. 

Mr. Littleton said, the answer of the right 
hon. Secretary was perfectly satisfactory 
to him. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the question now 
before the House was not the transactions 
which had occurred at Bombay, or the 
letter of the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Control; but the question was, 
exclusively the state of affairs between 
this country and India. As, however, 
reference had been made to the letter, he 
must, for one, enter his protest against 
its being considered a mere private letter. 
He could not admit that the letter of any 
adviser of the Crown, addressed to another 
public servant, in a very distinguished 
situation, and treating exclusively of mat- 
ters of the very highest importance, was not 
fit to come under the cognizance of Parlia- 
ment. Were it made the matter of a sub- 
stantive motion, he should find it difficult 
to reconcile to his feelings the character 
given of it by an hon. Member, that it 
tended in no degree to lower the dignity 
or independence of the Judges. The letter 
was a matter of great public importance. 
Nothing was less compatible with the 
dignity of a Judge than to bein the unfor- 
tunate situation of being obliged to under- 
go the discipline to which a wild elephant 
was submitted. As to the question itself, 
he had heard with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the proposal of his right hon. friend, 
thereby redeeming the pledge given last 
session by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that a Committee should be appointed, 
and that the Committee should have all 
the necessary powers for going into a 
comprehensive, general, and _ etiective 
inquiry into the interests which connected 
this country with British India. After 
the explanation which had been given, 
no one could doubt that this would em- 
brace every necessary inquiry. That Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt, would inquire into 
the administration of criminal and _ civil 
justice; and if they did not do this, they 
would find it difficult to enter upon the 
improvement of the civil condition of 
the natives of India. In like manner, 
when finances were inquired into, he 
trusted that the Committee would not 
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merely investigate the amount of in- 
come, and the charges upon it, but ascer- 
tain the mode of its collection — the 
sources whence it wasderived—how many 
monopolies were connected with it, and 
what was the effect of those monopo- 
lies. He was satisfied the Committee 
would be so formed as to make a com- 
plete and satisfactory report to the 
House. He had heard, with satisfaction, 
that the Committee were not to receive 
from Government any prescriptive system 
or opinions whatever. He was sorry that 
an impression should go forth that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not willing to 
part with any of the machinery by which 
the trade of India was carried on. If this 
were the case, the interests of the out- 
ports, the interests of the consumers, 
could not prevail against the opinion that 
Government and theCompany were against 
those changes which the publicvoice wished 
to impress upon the Government and the 
Parliament. There was an opinion preva- 
lent that there was a disposition to uphold 
the present system. It could not be 
right that the monopoly should continue 
as it was—an impediment to an intercourse 
of individuals with India, and without 
being a benefit to the Company. He would 
take the present opportunity of asking the 
right hon, Gentleman whether it was the 
intention of Ministers to deal in this 
manner with the Charter of another com- 
pany—the Bank of England—which was 
of equal importance with the East India 
Company. He believed that it was from 
the abuse or misuse of the powers of the 
Bank of England grew most of the evils 
and difficulties under which this country 
was now labouring. He would not then 
go into that subject, but would say that 
if the productive interests of the country 
were now in difficulties, they were to be 
attributed ina great degree to the con- 
duct of the Bank of England during the 
war. No one could look to the history 
of the last thirty years without seeing that 
it was in the power of the Bank of Eng- 
land to affect the interests of all classes of 
the community more than even the Crown 
itself. He would ask his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel) whether there was any inten- 
tion to deal with the Charter of the Bank 
of England in this manner, as it must be 
renewed — reviewed he should say—[a 
laugh|—in one or two years? He saw 
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would follow their own example, and give 
a Committee of Inquiry before renewal. 
By so doing both the Bank and the public 
would be put into better security. It was 
his own opinion that the Bank Charter 
ought to be renewed, with certain modifi- 
cations. Former renewals of that Charter 
were made without inquiry, but they were 
made under peculiar circumstances, when 
we were at war, or wanted large loans. 

Mr. J. Stewart could not but defend 
the general conduct of the East India 
Directors, and of the official men who 
conducted their Government in India. He 
felt disposed to complain that persons were 
to be on the Committee who were not 
qualified for the task. 

Mr. Hushisson explained.—He had not 
intended to cast any imputations upon the 
Court of Directors. 

General Gascoyne said, he differed from 
his right hon. Colleague with respect to 
the formation of this Committee. He was 
not satisfied with the appointment, nor 
with the mode of appointing the Commit- 
tee. The appointment had evidently 
been made merely for purposes which 
Ministers had already settled. Where, 
in this Committee, were the Members for 
the various commercial towns? There 
were none but for Bristol and Liverpool, 
and only one of the Members was taken 
from each of these towns. It appeared, 
therefore, to him that the selection of this 
Committee was one of which the House 
could not approve, especially with refer- 
ence to what was intended in the consider- 
ation of this question. Among the rest 
of the names he saw that of Mr. W. 
O’Brien, the Member for Ennis. When 
he sawthat name he naturally asked what 
it was which made that hon. Member the 
object of selection ? and he was answered, 
“ Oh! he has written a pamphlet in favour 
of the East India Company.” Now that 
was, or it was not, a reason for naming 
him on the Committee; and as the hon. 
Member did not seem to have any par- 
ticular interest in the question, he might 
not be very objectionable; but if there 
were opportunity, he (Gen. Gascoyne) 
thought he knew different individuals 
whom he might recommend, and who 
were at least full as well calculated to 
be members of the Committee as the hon, 
Member for Ennis, although they had not 
been named upon it. From this and other 
circumstances, he did verily believe that 
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clusion on the subject, and that they in- 
tended to renew the Charter; or else they 
would be willing to separate the questions, 
and to appoint different Committees to con- 
sider first, the state of the trade to China, 
and secondly, that of India generally. 
As to the proposed Committee, he could 
tell them that neither the agricultural nor 
the commercial interest would be satisfied 
with it. He complained of the nominations, 
not individually, but gencrally ; and he 
thought it indicated that the minds of the 
Ministers were resolved on a renewal of the 
Charter. He said that, because it seemed 
to him they had taken pains to secure a 
Committee that would not give a different 
result. He could assure them that he 
did not wish to be on the Committee him- 
self, indeed he would decline a seat there 
if it were offered to him; for in his opinion 
there never had been, and never could be, 
a Committee appointed on a more impor- 
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tant subject, or requiring more constant | 
and severe attention to the subject it was 


called on to consider. Still he must say 
that he did not like the manner in which 
this Committee had been appointed, and he 
should have preferred it if it had been 
chosen by ballot. 

Mr. Peel said, he did not complain of 
the hon. Member for finding fault with 
him in the appointment of the Committee, 
but for making his objection in that 
respect the ground of a suspicion that the 
Government intended to renew the Char- 
ter. He had stated, in the few observa- 
tions with which he had introduced this 
subject to the House, that he did not 
propose that Committee with a view of 
ratifying any engagement of any kind, or 
of sanctioning any previous arrangements 
made by the Government with respect to 
any commercial or trading speculation. 
[hear] After this distinct declaration, 
the House would give what weight they 
thought due to the suspicions of the gal- 
lant General in opposition to his (Mr. 
Peel’s) express declaration. 

Mr. Astell said, as he was a Director 
of the East-India Company, he had not 
intended to make any remarks on this 
question beyond that of stating that the 
Directors wished for nothing more than a 
very full inquiry on this subject. All he 
had to complain of, and in that com- 
plaint he was supported by his brother 
Directors, was, that the inquiry had been 
so long delayed. Inquiry would be most 
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errors, many of which had been wilfully 
circulated ; when they should have heard 
the report of the Committee, it would be 
for the House to say whether the duties 
imposed by law upon the Directors could be 
otherwise discharged than they were at 
present. He could assure the House 
that the Directors never shrunk from 
inquiry; on the contrary, they wished 
it; and they deplored that ignorance 
which now existed respecting the rela- 
tions between this country and her Indian 
possessions, and which was the cause of 
considerable prejudice against them, and 
which had been made the means of mis- 
leading the people on this subject. When 
the documents should have been ex- 
amined, and when the whole question 
should have been sifted to the bottom, 
things would then be better understood, 
and the House would see that under the 
management of the Directors, the greatest 
portion of happiness had been secured to 
the people of India; and they would at 
the same time see, not mercly whether 
the present system could be improved, but 
whether indeed it could be materially 
altered, without great disadvantage to the 
native inhabitants. He was not so blind 
as not toadmit that some improvements 
might be introduced: he had spoken 
of the system generally. He was willing, 
if he could, to give every assistance to 
the Committee in the inquiry. Neither 
he nor his brother Directors had any 
other object in view but the interest of the 
country, and from that they never had 
separated themselves, nor ever would. He 
repeated, that nothing was so much 
desired by them as an investigation into 
the whole question. He knew not why 
the acknowledged defenders of the East 
India Company were not to be heard in 
that House, and in the Committee, as welt 
as its professed opposers; or why a 
rigit hon. Gentleman, because he had 
been the advocate of opinions hostile to 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, 
and because he had presented petitions 
to that effect from Liverpool, was, on that 
ground, to be appointed a member of the 
Committee, even to the exclusion of a 
Director. He claimed it also as his right, 
in the full belief that he was not inca- 
pacitated by the circumstance of his 
being an East-India Director, from doing 
his duty to the country. He had hesi- 
tated about making these remarks, but 
the observations which had been made in 
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the course of the debate drew them from 
him. He felt bound to state his 
opinion on that point, and he fearlessly 
called on the House to say whether he 
was incapacitated to act on the Coin- 
mittee, and whether his connection with 
the Company was, in itself, a sufficient 
reason for his exclusion ? 

Mr. Huskisson said, he could not allow 
the observations just made to pass without 
notice. He had not been the individual 
who originated the objection to Directors 
of the Company being members of the 
Committee. At the same time, if he 
were asked his opinion on the subject, he 
must state that there was a difierence 
between them and persons who had not 
the same degree of interest in the concerns 
of the Company. When the hon. Member 
spoke of ignorance among the people, and 
charged it as having been made the means 
of misleading them, he claimed on his 
part, as that hon. Member had done on 
his own, full credit for having in the 
opinions he had maintained, no other 
object in yiew but the interest of the 
county. 

Mr. Baring said, as the Bank Charter 
had been alluded to, he trusted that as 
little delay as possible would be interposed 
between inquiry, because it was a matter 
of importance to the public. With 
respect to the present Committee, the sub- 
ject was of such importance and extent, 
that if the inquiry was to be directed to 
one particular point, the members of the 
Committee ought to be informed of it at 
once. One word on the subject which 
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saying that a fair and impartial inquiry 
might be made without the assistance 
of any of the members of the Company. 
But it was different here, and yet the 
great advantage to be obtained from their 
information was no doubt liable to the 
objection that they had a strong motive 
to support the Company, from the great 
extent of patronage they possessed. With 
these observations he did not think that 
the objection that had been made was 
altogether without foundation; but the 
necessity for obtaining the information 
they could afford was one of paramount 
importance, and the main object was, to 
gain all possible information. On the 
inquiry itself, he wished to say a few 
words. He almost doubted whether this 
extensive subject was within the grasp of 
one Committee. The importance of all 
the subjects connected with it was so 
great, that each of them might almost 
require a separate consideration. The 
rights of millions of men—the state of the 
constitutions—the nature and character 
of the inhabitants of India, and its vast 
dependencies, together with the extent of 
trade—the finances of the Government, 
and the administration of the law, were 
all to be the subject of inquiry by this 
Committee. The immense distance of 
the country whose affairs were thus to 
form the subject of discussion, was 
another difficulty in the way of inquiry. 
The difficulties of an investigation into 
our own affairs were known to be suffi- 
ciently great ; and though the commission 
of inquiry into the Courts of law was com- 
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had been started by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Astell). If it were not 
that the Committee really wanted the in- 
formation which gentlemen connected 
with the East India Company were best 
able to afford for the purpose of explain- 
ing the subject they were appointed to 
consider, he should not notice it. The 
necessity for obtaining information from 
these gentlemen was very great; but he 
must say that, prima facie, the fact of 
their connection with the Company was 
an objection. As far as that simple fact 
went, it was certainly a ground of incom- 
petency: but then it was balanced by the 
great advantage the Committee would 
enjoy from their superior knowledge of the 
subject. If it was a Company of another 
description — a Gas Company, or any 
other of the recently-formed Companies— 


posed of some of the most qualified men, 
they had hardly been able to look into 
one Court. Yet this duty, in addition to 
all the inquiries relative to the trade, the 
finance, and the government of India, 
were to be submitted to one Committee. 
He must confess that it was with some 
apprehension he should approach the 
debate on all these varied and important 
questions; and he should go into the 
discussion with a strong impression, that 
the task imposed on the Committee was 
beyond their power. ‘There was one thing 
in their favour. He believed the inten- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman were 
clear and honest. He had not an idea, 
from what had already passed, what were 
the intentions of Government; or whether, 
as the gallant General supposed, they 
had in fact adopted any. With this feeling 





no person could hesitate a moment in 
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formance of his duty on the Committee ; 
but if he were dealing with a more tricking 
Minister, he really should fear that the 
subject was too great for examination by 
one Committee, and that it had been as- 
signed to them, in order that, by the 
length of time they would be engaged 
upon it, the House and the people might 
get tired of it, and the Charter of the 
Company might be got through Parlia- 
ment silently, and without opposition, cr 
even notice. However, hehad every con- 
fidence in the Government, and he should 
therefore feel less hesitation in under- 
taking the task assigned him as a mem- 
ber of the Committee. He had had the 
honour of sitting on the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the Finances of 
this country, and what had they done? 
They laboured through one whole Session, 
and got through the Board of Ordnance. 
How much more difficult was the subject 
now to be submitted to their considera- 
tion? In finance alone, how much greater 
the amount to be considered? India sup- 
ported a larger expenditure than this 
country, in the bare expenses of the Go- 
vernment, after abstracting the National 
Debt. Under all the circumstances, he 
almost apprehended that the importance 


and variety of the subjects would be such: | 
as to bring the Committce little else but | 


discredit, for the manner in which the 
service would be performed. He could 
therefore wish that there might be sepa- 
rate Committees ; but, at the same time, 
he felt that there were great objections to 
such a course.—He thought the Com- 
mittee would have fully enough to do, if 
the question of the Trade with India and 
China was alone submitted to them, 
leaving the Trade, Colonization and Laws 
for future consideration. The question 
of the extent of the Liberty of the Press 
—of the character of the Rights of the 
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ment would have served to little purpose 
indeed. They ought to state what was 
the financial condition of the country, 
and to what extent the China trade was 
profitable, and what was the effect of the 
difference in the quality and value of 
tea with regard to consumers in this 
country. The opinions of the Committee, 
valeant quantum, ought to be stated—and 
not merely their opinions, but the reasons 
on which they were founded, in order to 
enable the House to come to a conclusicn 
upon them. Under these circumstances, 
he felt apprehensive that the right hon, 
| Gentleman would find the Committee had 
so much to do that they would move 
ivery slowly. If they did their duty to 
‘every part, they could make but little 
| progress with such an immense question, 
| and at the end of one Session, he feared 
it would be found they had but got 
' together an unmanageable mass of matter, 
| the consideration of which they must re- 
isume in the next. With respect to the 
appointment of the Committee, he wou'd 
| only say, that one thing which appeared 
to him clear beyond all doubt was, that 
i there had been no selection fer any par- 
| ticular purpose, but that it had been left 
| as free as it possibly could. He thou ht 
it was as fairly chosen as any Committee 
could be. 

Mr. Bright said, it appeared to him 
that the Government ought to have deter- 
mined on some definite line of conduct, 
and to have brought a measure down to 
that House, and called on them to confirm 
it; and then, if doubt had been expressed, 
to request to refer it to a Committee. That 
would have been a more agreeable mode 
of proceeding. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Callington, (Mr. Baring) that 
the question, by the present mode of pio- 
ceeding, might be thrown over to another 
Session. He only rose to claim, on his 
own part, the fullest right to investigate 
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People—and of the expediency of admit- | 
ting some of the chief men of India into | the evidence laid before the Committee, 
the subordinate departments of the Go-| when it should come under the notice of 
vernment, might be well assigned to one | the House; and he could almost venture 
Committee; while the matters of Trade | to propose that it should be an instruction 
and Finance and the form of Civil Govern- | to the Committee to report the evidence, 
ment might be submitted to another. The | and not their opinions; for in what situa- 
Committee ought to have power to make | tion would the House be when influenced 
separate Reports, for there were points on | by the weight and authority of the opinion 
which, if that Committee was to be of use of the Committee, without having equa! 
at all, they must report from time to time ; | time to gain a knowledge of the evidence 
for, if they were, at the end of their) on which it was founded? Under these 
labours, to throw a great mass of papers! circumstances, and reserving to every 
on the table of the House, their appoint-! Member of the House the right of examin- 
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ing the evidence laid before the Commit- 
tee, and of calling for further evidence if 
necessary, it was possible that the appoint- 
ment of this Committee might be the best 
way of considering the matter. For the 
due investigation of the questions referred 
to the Committee, no man’s life would be 
sufficient; certainly two or three years 
might be occupied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that some of the evidence 
was prepared, but how was it possible for 
him to know whether the Committee 
would be satisfied with it? Perhaps there 
might be occasion to send over to India. 
He must say he had his doubts of the ad- 
vantage of appointing the Committee under 
present circumstances; but, as the House 
seemed to differ from him, he would not 
oppose it, although it would be impossible to 
say when the inquiry, if properly pursued, 
might terminate. If any change happen- 
ed in the Administration—and who could 
tell what might happen—how much would 
the difficulties resulting from protracted 
inquiry be increased. He should reserve 
to himself the right of judging the Ques- 
tion just as if no Committee of Inquiry 
had been instituted. 

Mr. P. Thompson wished to make a 
few observations on what had fallen from 
the hon. Member who had just sat down. 
During the whole of the last Session that 
hon. Member was loud in calling for a 
Committee of that House, yet now he re- 
proached the Ministers for not coming to 
the House prepared with a measure, and 
then asking concurrence in it. He had 
often said, that it was not for Ministers to 
bring forward measures affecting the in- 
terests of large bodies of people, and he 
called for Committees of Inquiry on sub- 


jects with which the welfare of thousands | 


was connected. Now he called on the 
Ministers to propose legislative measures, 
and seemed to think inquiry useless. 
Surely this was a little inconsistent, for 
was not this a question involving the in- 
terests of thousands, nay, indeed, of ninety 
millions of people? As far as his oppor- 
tunity of judging went, he would take on 
himself to say that there was nothing more 
unfounded than the observation, that the 
people of this country and of India would 
not be satisfied with this inquiry. Had 
Gentlemen who made such assertions read 
what was constantly passing here, and had 
they not observed an universal call for in- 
quiry? ‘ Let us be heard,’ was the language 
of all who had met to deliberate on this 
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subject; and he might fairly anticipate, 
that if they could have heard the people 
of India, they would have been found to 
hold the same Janguage. In the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry, he thought 
the Government had acted most wisely ; 
and the only doubt he felt was, whether 
two Committees would not be necessary 
in order to divide between them the consi. 
deration of so important a subject? One 
Committee might, he thought, be employ- 
ed in considering the relations of this 
country with China, and another upon the 
general state of India; or perhaps the 
financial state of India and the trade of 
China might constitute the subject of in- 
quiry for one Committee, while the judicial 
Administration in India might be submit- 
ted to the other. However, on this sub- 
ject, he would not venture to do more 
than throw out a suggestion, as he had 
merely risen to reply to the remarks of the 
hon. Member who preceded him. 

Mr. Bright, in explanation, said, he was 
a friend to inquiry, but he thought the 
Ministers might have prepared their own 
plans on the subject, and submitted them 
to the House, and thence to the Commit- 
tee, for consideration. He remained of 
that opinion still. 

The motion for the appointment of the 
Committee was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Secretary Peel would now propose 
the names of the Committee (see page 278) 
according to the list which he had previ- 
ously read. But he wished to say one 
word only before he put the names of the 
Members of the Committee into the hands 
of the Speaker. He did not see how it 
would be possible to separate the finan- 
cial and commercial concerns of the Com- 
pany, as had been suggested; but if, in 
the course of the inquiry, the Committee 
should think that any detached portion of 
the great subject could be advantageously 
examined by a special body, the proposi- 
tion might be laid before the House, and 
it would, no doubt, receive all the atten- 
tion due to such a recommendation. In 
the first instance, it seemed proper that 
one Committee should undertake a general 
view of the whole system. 

Mr. Huskisson admitted that he was 
well aware of the difficulty of making 
a selection ; and that, at all events, many 
hon. Members must be omitted who would 
be capable of giving valuable assistance. 
He thought, however, that in the list of 
names, many had been included who 
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would seldom attend, and when they did 
attend, who would not be very efficient.— 
Among the omissions, however, he found 
one hon. Gentleman who possessed most 
extensive knowledge of the commercial in- 
terests and resources of the country, and 
who had most advantageously and very 
recently displayed that knowledge at a 
meeting held at Leeds. He alluded to 
Mr. Marshall, who was one of the repre- 
sentatives of a great manufacturing 
country. On the other hand, among the 
insertions, he was surprised to see so many 
merely country gentlemen; and as an in- 
stance, he might mention that he was not 
aware that the hon. Member for the county in 
which he (Mr. Huskisson) resided, had 
displayed any peculiar qualifications, or 
was very likely to be sedulous in his at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Peel said, he was not aware that 
the hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. W. 
Burrell) would be unable to attend. He 
had been selected as a representative of a 
county mainly interested in the growth of 
Wool. Sir R. Vyvian might be consider- 
ed as a country gentleman, but he was one 
of the representatives for a very important 
county. Admitting most freely the right 
of Yorkshire to have a voice on the Com- 
mittee, it would be observed that on this 
account the name of Lord Milton would 
be found in the list.—Between England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Government, 
great difficulty had been experienced in 
choosing Members properly to represent 
all interests. 

General Gascoyne begged to give 
notice that on an early day he would 
move an instruction to the Committee, to 
take into consideration the trade withChina, 
and the propriety of removing impediments 
in the way of a free trade with India. 

The names of the Committee were then 
read. 

Mr. Hume suggested that Mr. Stewart 
from his extensive and local knowledge, 
would be a most valuable addition to the 
number. 

Mr. Peel consented immediately to that 
hon. Member’s appointment. 

List of names agreed to, with the addi- 
tion of that of Mr. Stewart. 


Exports, Reat anv Orriciat Va- 
LuE.] Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he 
brought forward his present motion, in 
pursuance of the pledge he had given on 
the subject, to call for papers that would 
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show the fallacy of all the vaunted state- 
ments and deceptive Returns as to the 
ixports of the country having increased. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have contented himself with merely mov- 
ing for the Returns, but after the asser- 
tion in the Lords Commissioners’ Speech, 
and repeated by the Ministers, and those 
who supported them, he must trespass on 
the House with some details. He had 
exposed the fallacies last Session, but 
after the language to which he had al- 
ready adverted, a repetition of the exposure 
became necessary. Hon. Members would, 
no doubt, be astonished at the great va- 
riation between what was called the Offi- 
cial and the Real Value of Exports; and 
if they looked back to the documents on 
the Table, for the last thirty years, they 
might, as he had done, collect the proofs 
of the extent of that variation; but at the 
present moment, when matters of trade 
were of so much importance—when a 
Committee had just been appointed to in- 
quire into one great branch of commerce 
—and when it was held out, in the Speech 
from the Throne, that the Exports last 
year exceeded all former years—it was 
necessary that facts, as they actually ex- 
isted, ought to be laid, ina clear and 
simple view, before the House and the 
country. He had gone through all the 
documents, and had collected a vast deal 
of useful information upon the difference be- 
tween theOfficial andReal,Value of Exports, 
and he had commenced his first account 
with 1798, that being the year after the 
suspension of cash payments by the Bank, 
and had brought it down to 1814, the 
year of peace, and when some discussions 
took place regarding the currency. Going 
back to 1798, it might be recollected as a 
matter of history that Mr. Pitt had then 
quoted the Official Value as_ only 
19,000,000/., while at that date the real 
value ascended to 33,000,000/., and the 
account he (Ald. Waithman) had made 
out showed that the real value gradually 
increased from 1798 to 1814, the whole 
gross excess of real over the official value 
of goods exported during such period 
was no less than 240,000,000/., or at the 
rate, on an average, of more than 
15,000,0002. per annum. The next 
paper he had prepared applied to the 
period between 1814 and 1828, both in- 
clusive, and in this interval the official 
value had been as constantly increasing as 





the real value had done from 1798 to 
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1814: the advance had been gradual 
from 36,000,000/. to 52,000,000/. per 
annum; and in the last year the real 
value was no less than 16,000,0002. be- 
low the official value. The decrease from 
1814 to 1819, the currency year, was 
from forty-seven to thirty-seven miilions. 
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Since the alteration in the currency in | 
1819, the Real Value had become eighty | 


millions less than the Official Value.” 
It might be said, as indeed it had 


been said, that the Real Value was of | 


no consequence—that the cheaper goods | 


were obtained and exported the better; 
but one important question was, whether 
the Real Value had increased? Taking 
a period of thirty years, it would be found 
that during the last ten the Real Value 
had fallen off between eight and nine mil- 
lions per annum, as contrasted with the 
ten preceding years; in the ten preced- 
ing years the increase had been at the 
rate of about two millions per annum. 
Such being the case, and such being 
known to be the case, there was not a 
junior clerk in a merchant’s counting- 
house who did not justly laugh at the pro- 
ceedings of the House, founded upon the 
defective information by which it was 


misled. Ministers asserted that the trade 
of the country was increasing; they had 


not condescended to state whence they 
drew their information; but he would 
establish that it had decreased to the 
amount of at least eight millions, on the 
average, each year during the last ten 
years. And yet we were sacrificing our 
internal trade and neglecting productive 
sources of real wealth to increase our no- 
minal exports. In spite of all the schemes 
of Free Trade, however—in spite of the 
cutting-down of the ship-builders and of 
the ship-owners—our trade was diminish- 
ed. An hon. Member said, he did not be- 
lieve a word of it.—[The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer disclaimed having made such 
an observation.|—Mr. Alderman Waith- 
man said it was the hon. Member for 
Westminster, below him, who had said so. 
[Mr. Hobhouse who occupied that seat, 
said, No, no] Whoever said ‘ No’ to the 
statements, he would pledge his vera- 
city for the correctness of them; and 
he would be prepared to submit to any 
degradation which the House or the 
country could inflict upon him if he failed 
to prove that the trade of the country had 
diminished to the extent he had said. 


* See Table, p. 313, 314. 
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Now, a word with respect to the last 
year. It was said that, when we took 
corn from abroad, other nations would 
take our goods in return. He had taken 
some pains to discover how the exports 
were when large importations of corn took 
place, and he found that there was a 
larger decrease in the exports then than at 
other times. If we received six millions 


| worth of corn, as was the quantity, accord- 
| ing to his estimate, of course we must ex- 


port goods or gold in return. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had acted with his usual 
candour, he would have stated whether 
the accounts were taken upon the Real 
or the Official Value, and would also 
have informed the House that the sup- 
posed increase was owing to the great im- 
portation of corn. But they were told it 
was quantity and not price that was to be 
regarded. As goods to nearly that addi- 
tional extent had not been returned, the 
conclusion was, that gold had left the 
country to supply the deficiency. As 
Sir John Barnard had been alluded to on 
a previous occasion, he should take the 
liberty of quoting a little of his reasoning 
as applicable to this point. Sir J. B’s ar- 
gument was—If a man were in the habit 
of selling a hat for a guinea, and if, by 


' bringing down the price to 17s. 6d., he 


could sell two for 35s., although it was 
true that the profits of the manufacturer 
and the seller were reduced, yet, if em- 
ployment were given to one thousand peo- 
ple, an advantage was gained by the 
change. But he (Mr. Ald. Waithman) 
would say, that if we sent out two 
pieces of goods instead of one, and if 
instead of raising the price from a 
guinea to 35s., they sold them for 10s., 
this, he said, was a loss. It was said, in 
a triumphant tone, would any set of men 
be so foolish as to carry on the export 
trade from year to year without any profit 
or prospect of it? He had never con- 
tended that they would, but the fact was, 
that in every year where embarrassments 
arose from over-trading, goods were sold 
at immense sacrifice. He could state 
from his own experience, and from his 
own sufferings, which were apt to make a 
man remember such things, that years of 
excess of exportation had been most dis- 
astrous and most ruinous. He thought it 
extraordinary that Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer (he did not now allude to the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite in particu- 
lar) but that any Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer should be found to boast of pros- | 
perity, and to sound the horn of triumph, | 
and to call upon the whole nation to re- | 
joice at the extent of our trade, and the , 
prospect of wealth and glory. Such pre- | 
cisely had been the case in 1825, when | 
nothing was talked of but the elasticity of | 
trade, the extent of our resources, and the | 
abundance of our wealth. As this pro- | 
phecy was not very happily verified, the | 
whole blame was thrown upon the Bank | 
of England, with whom the Government | 
had been so many years in league and con- | 
cert. Those who had availed themselves | 
of the assistance of the Bank for a series | 
of years, then with the vilest ingratitude | 
turned round upon their old friends, and 

charged them with being the authors of all 
the calamities of the country. By a 
Return he held in his hand, he found 

that within the last thirty years the price 
of weaving a piece of cloth had fallen 

from 10s, 6d. to 1s. 9d.; and the price of 
a quarter of wheat had fallen from above 80s. 
to about 50s. while the number of commit- 
ments for criminal offences had increased 
from four thousand to upwards of sixteen 

thousand. And the 3 per cents averaged 

sixty-two between 1800 and 1810, and 
were ninety-four in 1829. From 1800 to 
1810 the average of wheat was 83s.; 3 per 
cents were 62 per cent; wages for weav- 
ing a piece of cambric was 10s. 6d.; and 
the committals for crime four thousand in 

number; from 1810 to 1820 wheat was at 
88s.; stocks 65; wages 6s. 9d.; and 

commitments five thousand; fiom 
1820 to 1828 wheat 57s.; stocks 81; 

wages 3s. Gd. and commitments fifteen 

thousand. In 1829 wheat 50s.; stocks 
94; wages ls. 10d; and commitments | 
sixteen thousand five hundred and six- | 
ty four. By referring to the details, | 
it would thus be discovered that within | 
the last three years, despite of the | 
march of intellect, the spirit of improve- | 
ment, and the schoolmaster abroad in all | 
directions, the produce of the poor man’s | 
industry was decreasing constantly, and | 
the scale of crime alarmingly increasing. | 
These were the boasted consequences of | 
our prosperity. As to the state of the Re- | 
tail Trade, the opinions entertained of its | 
prosperity were founded on very fallacious 

grounds. Printed goods were exhibited 

in some shops at six-pence half-penny a_ 
yard, and great crowds were collected to 

purchase. He knew, in one case, that a 

person bought a very large quantity of 
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these goods, at six-pence halfpenny, of 
which the Government received duty, and 
he afterwards retailed them at sixpence, 
being a loss of one half-penny in every 
yard, to make an exhibition of great trade. 
This was the way business was at present 
conducted, and these were the means by 


_which an appearance of prosperity was 


kept up, and carriages blazoned with arms 
and coronets were seen crowding their 
doors. As to the question of taxation he 
must contend and strongly that the 
Government kept one army of Custom- 
house-officers and Excise-men to take 
the taxes, and another to take them 
off! [hear] For his part he despaired 
of any reduction of taxation. He 
saw no prospect of it. He saw no good 
it would do to any extent that it was likely 
to be carried —even if it were reduced one 
half. When he heard a placeman or a 
pensioner deplore the public distress—say 
how much he pitied the sufferers, and ex- 
press his desire to relieve at the same 
time that he declared the impossibility of 
attempting it, he confessed he could not 
understand him. If a man holding a 
place of 2,000/. a-year, as did one of the 
right hon. Gentlemen over the way for 
instance, were however, to say that he 
felt so much for the suffermgs of his 
neighbours that he was willing to resign a 
portion, or the whole of it for their relief, 
then, indeed, he would believe him—then, 
indeed, he could give him credit for since- 
rity. In the language of Hudibras he 
might say of such a placeman, 
“ He who hangs, or beats out ’s brains, 
The Devil’s in him if he feigns.” 


But, until Gentlemen were prepared to 
take that course, he did not see the pro- 
spect of any effectual relief. The retail 
traders of the Metropolis were losing 
nearly forty per cent on their stock ; and 
the greatest mischiefs were added by the 
change of seasons and fashions. The first 
parcel of goods he ever purchased in his 
life was from Sir Robert Peel, and he had 
often afterwards obtained a reduction of 
twelve or fifteen per cent between the price 
he paid at the beginning of the season and 
the price he paid afterwards. These 
changes, the weight of taxation, and the 
improvident measures adopted with regard 
to trade, had reduced some of the most 
respectable tradesmen in the Metropolis 
to ruin; and not a day passed over his 
head without receiving applications from 
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them and their families for every kind of 
employment, and not unfrequently to 
support a petition for their being admitted 
into the police. He wished it, however, 
to be understood, that it was not at all 
meditated by him to attack the funded 
interest or rob the stockholder. The 
more oppressive property, and that be- 
cause it was not liable to change with the 
changes of other property, was that of the 
great proprietors in land. Rents were kept 
up by imprudent competition amongst 
the tradesmen themselves, and many “of 
them had been by this, or the general 
stagnation of trade, so much reduced, 
that the right hon. the Home Secretary 
could, no doubt, testify to the truth of the 
statement to which he had just alluded, 
that many respectable tradesmen had, 
after failing in their shops, been most 
solicitous to obtain a situation as Police- 
men. The number of persons interested 
in the Funds would be seen by a return 
he had prepared on Parliamentary Docu- 
ments. [See page 314] He firmly believed 
that the paper he had alluded to would be 
found to be the index of the increase or 
diminution of our Exported Produce at 
different periods, and by that paper it 
would be found that the annual value of 
our Exports, in real value, upon an average 
of six years, from 1814 to 1819 inclusive, 
was 45,746,976/. whilst upon the average 
of the last nine years the real value was 
only 36,711,949/, making a yearly decrease 
of real value in the Exports of the last nine 
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years, as compared with those of the six 
years preceding 1820, to the amount of 
9,035,0251. In this calculation he did 
not include the Exports of Colonial and 
Foreign Produce; and, had they been so 
included, he was satisfied that, coupled 
with the increase of the population in the 
mean time, the decrease would be found 
to be nearly double. The statement, ac- 
cording to the Finance Accounts pre- 
sented annually to Parliament during 
the eleven years—1814 to 1825—ex- 
hibited the average official value, and the 
nett amount of Duty of Customs, of thirteen 
of the principal articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Produce imported into and re- 
exported from Great Britain to all parts of 
the world (except Ireland). [See infra] The 
several Accounts, with moving which he 
should conclude, would shew the difference 
between the real and official value, the 
falling-off in the amount of the real value 
of Exports, and the consequent distressed 
state of Manufactures and Commerce. 
He moved “that there be laid before the 
House, accounts of the Exports of British 
Manufactures and Produce, from the year 
1798, inclusive, to Fifth of January 1814; 

specifying the Official and Real Value, 
with the Increase and Decrease in each 
year, as the same may be, of the Real as 
compared with the Official Value, and the 
gross amounts :—Account of the Exports, 
from the year 1814, inclusive, to 5th Jan. 
1830 :—Account of the Exports of Co- 

(pass over to folio 315.) 





Account exhibiting the Official Value of Imports into, and Rr-rxprorts from Great 


Britain for Eleven Years, viz. 1814 to 1825 
Dury, and the Rares of Vatuarion of the stated Articles. 


; together with the Nett Payments of 
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Ba ae . Nett Payment tothe | Rate of Valuation in England by Parli 
Species of Official Value of Excess of Exchequer of | ieutney Paper _ 1896 (No. 3 of Bs) ai 
PS anaraedt CEE 
| Re- | Cust Exci | Valuati ; Ipi 
Imports, | Re-exports. | Imports. exports. — tng | Valuation of — jo Values 
Cassia Ligneasess| 309,617 360,272 50,655 52 j 
J 360,2 oo oe 5} 38,052] oe eo b . perlb.| 2/0 per lb.} 0/6 
Cinnamon .+++--| 917,998 | 1,085,785 |. .. | 167,857] 22788] 62S 5/0" 1/0 
Cloves esse ses-| 658,780 859,839 | -. «+ | 201,059) 46,886] .. «. 5) 5/0 7/6 2/6 
—— sees cess! 539,308 670,612 | «. «| 131,304) 19,418) 2,688,435 | 50/ one ewt} 80/0 percwt} 30/0 
ONCE se se eee) 38,089,409 | 40,155,828 | «6 v« | 2,066,359) 907,877] § ~ ” 140 1130/0 
Cod-fish «22. 0s} 340,630 347,622 | oe os MOP ss: eed se Ss 10/0 20/0 10/0 
— Peruvian 136,780 272,901 | oo oe | 136,191) 65,688] oe oe | 3/6 per lb.| 3/Operlb.} 0/6 
a” owveee 363,955 485,740 | oe oe 121,794, 30,791] os «. | 12/6 19/6 6/6 
eg eoee oe 463,937 474,005 | oe os 9,158; 163,060} «2 «. | 4/0 6/6 2/6 
aa | ie 1,901,396) 528,890] 787,978 | 0/4 1/1 0/9 
India .. seeeee| 7,351,107 | 13,646,219 6,205,112) 73 ; 16 ji 
f 7351, 049,219 | oe ee | 6,205,112) 735,744) «. «. |10/Operpiece,19/6 pr. piece} 9/6 
Pimento sess e+) 564,754 627,617 | +o oe | 62,863) 112,655] os. os o! 6 per > 0/7 per Ib. : 
Spirits, Forei 2 | - 2/42 B. 5/0) per | 
Spirits, Foreign | 9,015,163 | 11,651,132 | «6 «« | 3,435,964/2,765,183] 26,461,566 Ri 8 gal R. 6/0 pgal- | 10/113 
G 1/0 Jilon.|G. 5/0) lon. § 





5/0} 16/0 

















Total .«« £1 59,115,859 | 


73,702,433 | —— 


14,586,57415,436,9721 29,937,979! 
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An Account of the Value of the Manuracrures and Propvcr exported from the 
United Kingdom from 1798 to 1813, inclusive; and from 1814 to 1828, inclusive : 
4 the Increase of, and Decrease of, Rea, as compared with OrriciaL 

alue. 















































- | ‘. | Incr. of Real 7 son ay P.O ‘ r. Of 
No.1. ae Value.| Real Value. | over Official. .| '° 2° (Otic Value | Real Value. pes pobiey a 
-_ eS |. £. £. f. 
1798 | 19,672,503 | 33,148,682 | 13,476,579 | 1814 | 36,120,723 | 47,859,386 | 11,738,663 
1799 | 24,084,213) 38,942,498 | 14,858,285 | 1815 | 44,084,701 | 53,209,809 | 9,161,108 
1800 | 24,364,284 | 39,47 1,203, 15,166,919 | 1816 | 36,697,610 | 42,955,256 | 6,256,646 
1801 25,719,980] 41,770,354 16,050,374 | 1817 | 41,590,516] 43,614,136! 2,023,620 
1802 | 27,012,108 | 48,500,683) 21,488,575 | 1818 | 44,564,044 | 48,903,760 | 4,339,716 
1803 | 22,252,102 40,100,870) 17,848,768 | 1819 | 35,634,415 | 37,939,506 | 2,305,091 
1804 | 23,934,292 | 40,340,642 | 16,415,350 || 1820 | 48,735,551 | 38,619,897} - - | 1,620,380 
1805 | 25,003,308 41,068,942 | 16,065,631 || 1821 | 40,831,744) 36,659,631) - - 4,172,113 
1806 27,403,653 43,242,176) 15,838,523 || 1822 | 44,236,533 | 36,968,964 | - - | 7,267,569 
1807 | 25,090,762 | 40,479,865 | 14,389,103 || 1823 43,804,372 | 35,458,048} - - | 8,346,324 
1808 | 26,662,288 40,881,672| 14,219,583 || 1824 | 48,735,551 | 38,396,300} - - | 10,350,062 
1809 | 35,107,439 | 50,242,761 | 15,135,322 || 1825 | 47,150,687 38,870,945 | - - | 8,279,244 
1810 34,940,550 49,975,634 | 15,035,084 || 1826 | 40,965,735 | 31,536,723 | - - | 9,429,012 
1811 | 24,109,931 | 34,917,281 | 10,807,350 || 1827 | 52,219,280 37,182,857] - - | 15,036,423 
1812 | 31,243,362 43,657,864) 12,414,504|| 1828 | 52,797,455 | 36,814,176| - - {15,983,279 
1813 | 32,000,580} 43,000,000 | 11,000,000 
Said Total or ee 35,825,844, 80,484,406 
Gross amount of real over offi-! 35,825,250 
cial value .. «2 «+ «+, 240,210,732 — 
_—_-—_—— Gross amount of depreciation .. {116,310,250 
Average increase per annum 0 | 
real value over official ef | 
sixteen years «- «+ «+| 15,013,170) 





*.* The last year was less than any one year for fifteen years past, with the exception of 1823 and 
1826, and, excepting three years, less than any for thirty-one years in real value. It isa remarkable 
fact, that the Exports in real value for ten years previous to 1819 inclusive, are two and a half 
millions more, and the last ten years eight and a half millions less in real value. 


The annual value of our Exports in real value upon an average of six years, 1814 to £. 
1819 inclusive - - - - - - “ - . 45,746,975 
Ditto, upon average of the last nine years, 1820 to 1828 inclusive - - - 86,711,949 


Yearly decrease in real value for the last nine years, as compared with six preceding years 9,035,026 


The Exports of Colonial and Foreign Produce is not included ; if that were added, and the increase 
that ought to have been in proportion to increased population was calculated, it would probably be 


double. 








Average Price of Turret Per Cents; and |/Banx return of HALF-YEARLYDIVIDENDS 
of Wurat; and of Wacrsof Weavine || from various Stocks and Annuities. 









































a piece of twelve yards of CAMBRICK 3 
and of Commitrats for Crime,—for || Not exceeding. [Number of Persons,] Gross Number. 
the last Thirty Years. 
| 5 85,154 
? ‘three | Price of | Wages for |Committals| 10| 42,167 
Years. per ene. Wheat. a | for Crime. || 50 97,673 
| 100 | 25,822 250,816 
s | d | 250 | 15,046 
Average 300 4,812 19,858 
1800 : . {! 500 3,076 
to 62 83 10 6 4000 | 1000 1.501 
1810 per 12 yds. | 2000 436 
1810 2 | Exceed. 2000 152 5,165 
to 65 88 6 9 5435 |! eee 
1820 § | Total number | 275,833 
1820 D>. yu | From which it appears that all the Dividends 
to rn 3 6 | 15000 || exceeding £300 the half-year are received by 
1829 | . | 5,165 persons, who receive the gross amount of 
1929 | 94 | 50 110 | 16564 |, 48,110,182, and the whole are received by only 





275,839 persons, 
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lonial and Foreign Produce :—Account 
of the Exports from Ireland:—Account 
of the Imports for the same periods :— 
Account of the Exports of Cotton Goods, 
from the year 1814, inclusive, to Sth 
January 1830; specifying each year the 
Increase and Decrease of Real as com- 
pared with Official Value :—Account of 
the Exports of Printed Cotton Goods, with 
the amount of Duties received, and 
Drawbacks allowed, upon the same.” 


Exports, Real and 


Mr. Hume begged leave to second the 
motion; but he must at the same time 
take leave to show that his hon. friend 
was completely mistaken in the conclu- 
sions he attempted to draw from the ap- 
parent decrease of the real over the offi- 
cial value since the year 1814. The 
Tables from which his hon, friend had 
taken his statements were drawn up by 
Mr. Marshall, a gentleman with whom he 
had long been acquainted; his (Mr. M.’s) 
object was, to show that the active industry 
of the country had, within such period, 
doubled, and nearly trebled, as com- 
pared with preceding years. Of the me- 
rits of those Tables there was but one 
Opinion ; but it was a complete mistake 
to take the returns of official values of 
goods passing through the Customs as a 
criterion of any thing except the mere 
quantities. In fact they were not so in- 
tended, and they very imperfectly, as it 
was well known, represented values; in 
so much so that these accounts, in 1798, 
took the official values at about nineteen 
millions ; whereas it was ascertained that 
the real value of our exports was in that 
year full thirty-three millions. The same 
might be said of the return of the last 
year’s official values, taken as at sixteen 
millions. It was certainly true that prices 
had gone down; but it should be recol- 
lected that there was a very great depre- 
ciation in the cost of the imports. He 
admitted all that his hon. friend had 
stated with respect to the decrease in the 
official value at one period, and its in- 
crease at another; but he was prepared 
at the same time to show that the decrease 
and increase proved a state of things the 
very reverse of that supposed by the hon. 
Member, 

It was said that the prices of all manu- 
factured goods had fallen, but was it 
not considered how much the price of the 
raw material had also fallen? American 
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cotton at one time was three shillings 
and sixpence a pound, now it was one 
shilling and three-pence. India cotton 
had been eiyhteen-pence, now it could be 
bought for four-pence halfpenny. But 
then the wages for weaving a piece of 
cloth in the year 1798 were fifteen shil- 
lings, now they were one shilling and ten- 
pence. [hear from Mr. Waithman] His 
hon. friend might call ‘hear!’ but he 
wished he could get him to understand 
that this was the way in which he ac- 
counted for the difference of value which 
seemed so hard to be understood. To 
take, for instance, bobbinet. That at one 
time could not be purchased for less than 
a pound a yard : nowit could be purchased 
for eighteen-pence. This was the proof 
of the improvements we had made in 
machinery, so that two men could now do 
as much work as five hundred at the 
time to which he alluded. Could any 
man deny that this was a great benefit ? 
He could not illustrate the difference be- 
tween the real and the official value of an 
article better than by referring to the 
price of cloves. Supposing that the price 
of cloves had been five shillings a pound 
before the war; that during the war they 
reached fifteen shillings a pound, and 
that after the war they fell again to five 
shillings. The official value being fixed 
at five shillings, and remaining the same 
during the war, then the real value would 
appear to be on the increase; but after 
the war, when the price again fell to five 
shillings, or below it, the official value 
would seem to be increasing. When, 

therefore, his hon. friend cited this falling- 
off of the real value with reference to the 

official value, as a proof of the falling-off 
in trade, it ought rather to be taken as a 
proof of its greater activity. He did not 

deny that there was a great depression in 

many branches of industry, but he con- 

tended that we were now in a better situa- 

tion to meet the burthen of eight hundred 

and fifty millions of debt than we were 

in the year 1792 to bear a much smaller 

amount. He could not understand whatall 

the bother and nonsense about the weight of 
the debt was intended for ;—if the country 

would be but true to itself, and make the 

most of its resources, difficulties would be 

averted. When Gentlemen, who unluckily 

represented important and_ respectable 

towns, came down to that House preach- 

ing such intolerable nonsense and hum-.- 
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bug, he felt inclined to ask them what 
would Venice, Genoa, or any other of the 
powerful maritime States of Europe have 
been without their commerce. [hear] 
Some of those notable legislators had even 
gone so far as to say that it would be bet- 
ter for England to have no foreign com- 
merce whatever. But this was such un- 
mitigated and irremediable absurdity, that 
it did not deserve a moment’s considera- 
tion. Why, except for Free Trade, the 
people would soon be reduced to utter 
ruin, and driven to the necessity of eating 
one another, surrounded as they must be 
upon all sides by a political wall of brass. 
[laughter] He would wish, however, most 
earnestly, to see taxaticn more equalized, 
and taken as much as possible off the poor 
working classes, upon whom it now pressed 
so hard. The labouring poor at present 
contributed four-fifths of the taxes, while 
millions gave comparatively nothing. 
Saying that it was impossible to afford 
relief was equivalent to complaining 
that a man could not run after having 
been chained to the ground. Let the 
burthen of the taxes be imposed chiefly 
on property and capital, the owners of 
which were so forward to claim priority 
in representation that it would be a pity 
to refuse them precedence in this particu- 
Jar likewise. In that case he affirmed 
that the land would no longer be bur- 
thened with pauperism, manufacturers 
would flourish, and the whole body of 
society be improved in proportion. Let 
hon. Members look at soap, candles, and 
leather, which were respectively doubled 
in value to the consumer by taxation. Any 
Gentleman could go into a shop and buy 
tallow for himself at 3d. per pound; but 
when he purchased it in candles be was 
obliged to pay 63d. or 7d., losing at the 
rate of thirty per cent in that article alone. 
He recommended the House to consult a 
document containing much useful infor- 
mation upon the subject, which was in 
possession of the Member for Cornwall, 
who, he was sure, would readily give a 
copy to any Member who might desire it. 
Much of the misunderstanding that pre- 
vailed relative to the value of our Exports, 
and Imports, arose from the want of a de- 
terminate standard by which they should 
be measured. There was one value fixed 
on the Import and another om the Export 
of the same article—on cinnamon, mace, 
cocoa, (nearly double) and coffee, for ex- 
ample; and one rate of duty in Scotland 
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and another in Ireland. Hence the dif- 
ferent conclusions from the same premises, 
and hence, so much misconception that 
might be so easily avoided. 

Mr. Robinson said, that notwith- 
standing the hard terms dealt out by 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen against 
those who did not agree with him in their 
notions of commercial policy, he could 
not avoid offering a few observations to 
the House. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have mistaken the object of the 
hon. Alderman’s motion, which went no 
further than to show that the accounts of 
the official value of Exports, as they were 
made up, could not be fairly considered 
as a proof of the prosperity of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman appeared to him also 
to have mistaken the argument of the hon. 
Alderman as to the decreased value of 
the Exports. In fact, the hon. Gentleman 
had gone so far as to infer an increase of 
prosperity from the decreased value of the 
Exports. In what did the value of the Ex- 
ports consist? It consisted of two ele- 
ments—the capital, and the labour em- 
ployed. If then, as unfortunately was 
the case in this country at the present 
moment, the price of labour was too low 
to afford a fair remuneration, could it be 
considered in any other light than as a 
proof that the commerce of the country 
was on the decline? But no, said the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen, it is a proof 
that your commerce is increasing, and 
consequently is in a state of prosperity. 
It had been said that those who were op- 
posed tothe principle of Free Trade did not 
sufficiently estimate the importance of 
foreign commerce. But when the hon. 
Gentleman contemplated making other 
nations tributary to this country, he should 
remember that it was not in our power, 
by any measure of internal legislation, to 
effect so desirable a purpose. We must 
first get other nations to agree with us, 
and he was sure that a right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite—for whose profound theore- 
tical knowledge on such subjects he had 
the highest respect—he was sure that 
right hon. Gentleman would not say 
that we had yet succeeded in bringing 
other nations to our opinions.—The only 
point on which he differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman was this—he understood 
him to wish that the whole commerce of 
the world should be thrown open, and 
conducted as if mankind were all one 
great and friendly family, exchanging with 
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each other the products of which each 
stood in need. If all the world were so 
disposed, he was not so stupid as to 
deny that the principle would be attended 
with the utmost benefit to mankind, But 
that it was not so, nor likely to become so, 
was an undeniable fact. Other countries, 
so far from agreeing with us in this prin- 
ciple of Free Trade, had actually resisted 
our policy by hostile enactments.—The 
Report of the French Minister recom- 
mended what it called a reasonable sys- 
tem of protection, and expressed an opi- 
nion that, on the principle of Free Trade, 
England would be able to overthrow their 
manufactures. Accordingly France had 
refused to relax her restrictive system, as 
the best means of contending with the 
commercial efforts of this country. And 
how did the United States of America 
proceed? Every one knew the restrictive 
nature of the late Tariff: in addition to 
which he could state a fact which had 
come to his knowledge—namely, that a 
committee appointed by Congress to re- 
vise the Tariff had recommended that it 
should be continued. In consequence of 
this recommendation the Tariff would be 
continued, so that America as well as 
France had refused to comply with the 
liberal system of policy of which this 
country had set the example. The right 
hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Robinson, now 
Lord Goderich) and the Government, 
which had adopted his views, employed, 
as one of the arguments in recommend- 
ing their system, that other coun- 
tries would follow the example of Eng- 
land. But how had the fact turned 
out? The other countries had not fol- 
lowed the example. Was not that a rea- 
son for re-considering this system ?—All 
that was asked was, that it should be re- 
considered, in order that, if useful, it 
should be continued ; or, if injurious, got 
rid of; for no. man could deny that if the 
system was founded in error, the sooner 
it was got rid of the better. So much 
had been said about the distress of the 
country, that he would only add that a 
sufficient quantity of it existed to justify 
the House in proceeding at once to 
inquiry. What he complained of was, 
that Ministers had refused to attend to 
the petitions of the people last Session 
for inquiry, and that there appeared but 
little probability of their attending to them 
now. The Speech, at the opening of the 
Session, held out no favourable prospect 
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on that head. But the country would 
not be satisfied to let another Session 
go on without inquiry. No man could 
deny that the evils of the country origin- 
ated in many causes; but the principal 
evil was the extreme pressure on the la- 
bouring classes. He thought Parliament 
had not sufficiently considered the means 
of giving employment to the poor. It was 
a subject of vital interest. If the labour- 
ing population were permitted to go on 
sinking in penury and degradation, it was 
impossible that the country could be said 
to be in a prosperous state. He would 
not undertake to enumerate all the causes 
of the present distress, but there were 
three causes which he would state as the 
principal :-— The first was, the pressure of 
taxation on the labouring classes; they 
ought to relieve the productive industry 
of the country. Another cause was, the 
effect produced by machinery. Much 
ridicule had been thrown on a noble per- 
son, inanother place, for assigning the im- 
provement of machinery amongst other 
causes of the distress experienced by the 
labouring classes. The fact, however, 
was undeniable. Neither he nor the 
noble Lord intended to question the 
ultimate advantage of these improvements, 
but that their immediate effect was to 
throw many hands out of employment 
was a fact which did not admit of contra- 
diction. The third cause to which he 
should refer, was the establishment of 
Corn Laws. He did not mean to say that 
the landlords should be deprived of all 
protection, but he would say that they 
ought not to be exclusively protected at 
the expense of the labouring classes; but 
that the laws by which they were pro- 
tected constituted an operative cause in 
the production of distress. Upon the 
whole, if something were not done upon 
the subject, he should conclude the House 
was only competent to do injury, but 
incapable of doing good. He feared also, 
that much of our distress must be imputed 
to the competition of other countries. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen had said much 
of the Free Trade principles making the 
world tributary on England for her manu- 
factures ; but the hon. Member had for- 
gotten that France and America, acting 
on the restrictive system, had both ex- 
tended their trade last year. The in- 
crease, for example, of the value of 
Imports into the port of Havre (the Liver- 
pool of France), amounted last year to 
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twenty millions of francs over those of the 
preceding year, and the Exports of the 
United States were five millions of dollars 
more last year than in 1828. Was it not 
evident, then, that other nations were 
benefitted while this was injured by the 
present system? Why should we take the 
Silk of France unless she reciprocally 
bound herself by treaty to take our Cotton 
and Hardware manufactures in return ? 
In a word, why should not the system be 
made one of bona fide reciprocity, or be 
revised and amended ? 

Mr. Courtenay said, he was willing to 
admit, that the system of determining the 
value of our Exports by that called the 
“ official average value,” was not alto- 
gether as perfect as might be desired ; 
but it was the most perfect that he knew 
of, or, he would affirm, that any Member 
of that House had as yet devised. He 
had tried one or two other modes of 
arriving at a value of our Exports and 
Imports, but found them not so successful ; 
and he should be obliged to any hon. 
Member who would suggest a mode less 
liable to error than that of the official 
value. Some artificial standard was ne- 
cessary, for the difference of kind and size, 
&c., of commodities rendered mere quan- 
tity an inefficient representative of real 
value. He would not then enter into an 
analysis of the hon. Alderman’s statements, 
as a more fitting occasion would shortly 
present itself; but would content himself 
with contending that increase of Exports 
proved so far an increased activity of com- 
merce. How could these Exports be 
made, without an increased amount of 
shipping, and of the employment of ma- 
chinery and labour? Hon. Members said 


that because the price or rate of profit of 


those Exports was low, that therefore they 
were-of no national benefit ; but they for- 
got that the extent of the market was as 
the lowness of profits—that if they wished 
for high prices, they must count on small 
sales, and vice versd. The hon. Member 
for Worcester, (Mr. Robinson) said that 
France and America had not followed 
our example in adopting the anti-restric- 
tive system. Now it was a sufficient an- 
swer to the hon. Member to say that the 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States had in his last report asserted the 
very doctrine which had been over and 
over advanced by Ministers, — namely, 
that the transition from a state of war to 
that of peace, the application of science 
VOL, XXII. 
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to machinery, (which God forbid he should 
denounce or not appreciate,) and other 
concurrent causes, necessarily induced a 
temporary distress, for which there was no 
legislative remedy. Then with respect to 
France, it was a fact that our Exports to 
that country had increased considerably 
last year, notwithstanding the so-much- 
objected-to Free Trade system. When, last 
Session, he addressed the House on the 
subject, he contended that the Silk Trade, 
the then subject of complaint, would be 
extended by the very measures which hon. 
Members declared would be its ruin; and 
he appealed to the candour of every hon. 
Member, whether the fact was not as 
he had predicted. And so it would be 
with other branches of trade, as he would 
endeavour to prove on another occasion. 
Mr. Attwood said, he was not surprised 
that the hon. Member for Aberdeen should 
be hailed as a great authority on the state 
of the nation by hon. Members opposite 
(on the Treasury bench) since his state- 
ments went to bear out their ill-founded 
assertions. But the hon. Member had a 
condition of his own, which went, if ex- 
amined, to upset the very doctrines which 
he meant touphold. The hon. Member 
had, on various occasions, contended that 
the present Free Trade system gave to us 
the market of the world ; and yet strange- 
ly argued that there should be a reduction 
of 20,000,000/. of taxes, else we should 
be driven out of that market by other 
competitors. [Mr. Hume said, he did not 
specify 20,000,000/. he only mentioned 
a large reduction]? No matter, three, 
five, or ten millions, be the sum what it 
might,—it was equally a death-blow to 
Ministers) He did not doubt that, ac- 
cording to the official returns, the amount 
of Exports appeared last year greater than 
those of the preceding. But an examina- 
nation of these official returns showed 
that there could be no dependence on any 
inferences drawn from such imperfect 
data. One hon. Member drew one in- 
ference, namely, that the money value of 
the Exports was less; another that the 
money value was more, — each taking’ 
some particular article as the sole criterion 
of the increase or decrease. He regretted 
that such documents as these trade ac- 
counts should occupy the attention of the 
House. If arguments were to be founded 
on such documents, they should at least 
be framed on a less absurd and prepos- 
— plan. When a statement founded 
M 
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on them proceeded from the Throne— 
when his Majesty was made to speak like 
a Cusiom-house clerk —when in the 
midst of awful calamities and impending 
ch inges, the people, who looked forward 
with anxiety to the Throne and the Par- 
liament, were mocked by statements 
founded upon such documents,—if the 
Ministers intended to alienate the people, 
and proclaim their inefficiency to the 
country, it was impossible for them to 
adopta more effectual course. He valued 
low prices as much as any man, but he 
dreaded a rapid transition from high 
money prices to low money prices as a 
great evil. It was impossible not to see 
that the real value of the Exports of the 
country had been misrepresented. A 
fictitisus and capricious value had been 
placed upon them, without having any 
standard, either in the real value of the 
article itself or any other value which 
could be put upon them. What would 
the House think when they were informed 
that the official value of the Exports from 
this country to Europe, as compared with 
the I‘nports for the last six years, exceeded 
110,009,000/. sterling ? This showed upon 
how fallacious and unreal a foundation 
these official returns were made. He 
could easily understand the disappoint- 
ment which the country would feel when, 
groaning under the most urgent distress, 
they expected some substantively efficient 
measure from the Government, but were 
met only by a Speech from the Throne 
which could give any thing but satisfac- 
tion at home, and must provoke (he would 
almost say) the contempt of foreigners. 
[hear] 

Mr. P. Thomson said, if the hon. 
Member had brought a just accusation 
against his Majesty’s Ministers, a much 
juster accusation could be brought against 
him. He believed the distress of the 
country to be great, though not universal; 
but however great it might be, he could 
not believe that a remedy for it existed in 
the use of language that must inflame, or 
that it could answer any useful purpose 
to proclaim any part of the House to be 
indifferent to the distress of the people. 
The hon. Member having described on a 
former evening his object as to the depre- 
ciation of the standard, the House now 
knew how to meet him, and gentlemen 
must beware how they aided a plan which 
was calculated to be a fraud on the 
country. 
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Mr. Attwood said, he must protest 
against personal motives being attributed. 

Mr. Thomson said, he did not intend 
to impute personal motives. 

Mr. Attwood.—If any hon. Member 
imputes to me any measure of dishonesty or 
fraud it is perfectly false. [hear, ond order] 

The Speaker requested the hon. Mem- 
ber to abstain from such observations, 
He felt persuaded that the hon. Member 
for Dover had used the observations only 
in the way of argument. 

Mr. Thomson said, in reference to the 
opinion the hon. Member was known to 
hold, he must repeat what he said; that 
he could not but conceive that a measure 
which would reduce the standard of the 
country was one calculated to effect a 
fraud; and he was glad of an opportunity 
to speak of the measure, that the House 
might not be led to adopt schemes of that 
kind. The distress occasioned by over- 
production was not remediable by legis- 
lative enactments, nor could any retrench- 
ment cut off a very great sum from the 
expenditure of the country. A remedy 
might be found in a mutation of taxation, 
A large proportion of the taxes pressed 
on the industrious classes, whilst those 
who were better able to bear them were 
exempt. The hon. Member (Mr. Attwood) 
had said, that any one who asserted, as 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) 
had, that we could receive Imports from 
a country which prohibited our Exports, 
asserted what was absurd and dangerous, 
He (Mr. Thomson) considered, that it was 
equally absurd and dangerous to assert 
the contrary. The Imports must have 
been purchased either by our Exports or 
those of some other country. He wished 
the system of official values not to be 
abandoned, because it showed quantity 
more conveniently than any other mode.—- 
He would not say more on this subject 
now, as many opportunities would occur 
when it might be more advantageously 
discussed. 

Mr. Fyler said, he felt himself called 
upon to answer the observation of the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) 
which implied that Trade was getting 
better, and that the experiment as to the 
Silk Trade had succeeded; by asserting 
that there was now the greatest distress in 
the Silk Trade, and that principally occa- 
sioned by the measures of last Session. 
Many large Manufacturers were now in- 





solvent. He quite agreed with those who 
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said that France had not met us half-way 
in our advances to promote a Free Trade, 
and this was a reason why it should not 
be continued. 

Mr. Hushkisson said, he would not enter 
into the discussion at that late hour, 
though, if any thing could move him, it 
would be the quantity of unnecessary and 
incorrect matter which had been lavished 
on the subject. 

Mr. Trant said, he must complain of 
the use of the word ‘fraud’ in the speech of 
an hon. Gentleman, and said it was unfair 
to attribute improper motives to those 
Members who stood up in their places 
honestly to discharge their duty. He 
noticed this because what was said in that 
House went forth to the country, and he 
repeated that such assertions ought not 
to be made. 
attention was called to the question of 
the currency. He had listened with 
attention to the debates, and when 
he found it stated that the money was 
accumulating in a few hands, and the 
general condition of the people was falling 


off, he thought it time for independent | 
It was a lamentable | 


men to [speak out. 
state, and it was, in the political body, 


what would be called in the physical a | 


determination of blood to the head. [hear 
and a laughj 

Mr. Thomson explained: when he used 
the term fraud, he meant not to apply it 
to individuals, but merely to represent 
that any act to depreciate the currency 
would be a fraud on the country. 

Mr. Attwood said, he thought all per- 
sons who were paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency, had a fraud committed on them. 

Motion agreed to: Accounts ordered. 


Supriy.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer moved the preliminary Resolution | 


on the Lords Commissioners Speech— 
“ That a Supply be granted.” 


The Marquis of Blandford regretted | 


that some Member more conversant with 


the forms of the House did not rise to | 


oppose the Speaker’s leaving the Chair. 


The distresses of the country were so | 


great, the cries of the people for relief 
were so loud, and the promises of his 


Majesty’s Ministers were so vague and un- , 


satisfactory, that he felt himself called 
upon in duty to oppose in limine the 
granting of one shilling of supply at 
present. He would therefore move, as 
an amendment, “That this House will 
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not vote any Supply or Estimate until the 
grievances of the people be taken into 
consideration, and relief for their distress 
be granted.” 

The Chairman of the Committee (Sir 
A. Grant)—[as the Speaker had left the 
Chair without the noble Marquis having 
risen in sufficient time to propose his 
Amendment] intimated that such Amend- 
ment was informal, as the House were now 
in Committee. 

Mr. Hume.—The motion is regular 
—it requires only a verbal alteration; 
and its principle I approve :—Before I 
grant a supply (said the noble Marquis) 
let there be a redress of grievances. 





He would say why his | 


The Amendment was then altered, by 
the substitution of the word ‘ Committee’ 
| for ‘House.’ It stood, as put in the Com- 
mittee, as follows :— 

‘That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that no supply be granted, until 
the grievances and distress of the people 
be taken into consideration, and redress 
be granted.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not come to the House pre- 
pared for any such amendment as the pre- 
sent. He understood, certainly, that an 
amendment was to be moved in the Com- 
| mittee of Supply on Friday, to which the 
| present motion was a mere formal prepa- 
ration. He hoped the noble Lord would 
withdraw his motion, or, if he were deter- 
mined to press it to a division, he thought 
the better way would be to postpone the 
Committee, as, in the present state of 
the House, [twenty-eight Members only 
j were present], no division could take 
| place, the calling for a division would be to 
| have the House counted out. The noble 
| Lord had certainly adopted a novel course 
towards the House, and which was not 
likely to make a very favourable impression 
on the public generally; but he had the 
power, and he must use it as he pleased. 

The Marquis of Blandford—I am no 
party to any understanding as to any mo- 
tion on Friday. If hon. Members are not 
present to do their duty to the people, it 
is no fault of mine; here am I to do my 
| duty; I shall divide. 

The division being called for, pro- 
ceeded; but as it appeared that there 
were not forty Members present, the num- 
bers could not be declared, and Mr. 
Speaker resumed the Chair; and forty 
not being then present, he declared the 
' House to be adjourned. 

M2 
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Of the twenty-eight Members who were 
present, there were as follows:— . 

For the Motion 24. For the Amend- 
ment 4. - 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, Feb. 11. 


Writs ror East Retrorp.] Mr. 
S. Lumley presented a petition from the 
Burgesses of East Retford, praying for 
new writs for the election of two Members 
for that Borough to be issued forthwith. 
The petitioners, amongst other matters, 
submit “that, by the Laws and Constitution 
of this realm, the petitioners cannot be de- 
prived of their franchise as Freemen of the 
borough of East Retford without the con- 
sent of the three estates of the realm, and 
the petitioners therefore submit humbly 
and respectfully to the serious attention of 
the House, whether the House are acting 
with justice to the petitioners, to deprive 
them of their franchise without the con- 
sent of the three estates: that the petition- 
ers do not presume to question the prin- 
ciple which governs the House in cases 
of disfranchisement, but they submit, for 
the consideration of the House, whether it 
is not notorious that no Act of Disfran- 
chisement can pass without clear proof 
that the larger portion of the electors are 
corrupt, and the petitioners submit that 
the evidence and petition already before 
the House establish the fact that the ma- 
jority of the present electors of the 
borough of East Retford are not corrupt, 
and that majority would have been shown 
to be much larger but for the schisms and 
other circumstances referred to in the 
petition: that the petitioners will not pre- 
sume to question the power of the House 
to suspend for a short period the issuing 
of new writs for filling up vacancies in 
the House of Commons, but the petition- 
ers submit that such extraordinary power 
ought to be exercised with extreme care : 
that the period of three Sessions of Par- 
liament is by no means a short period: 
that the issuing of a new writ would not 
interfere with any ulterior measures which 
the House may in its wisdom see fit to 
adopt, while the precedent of keeping the 
representation of the people incomplete 
is manifestly fraught with the utmost dan- 
ger to the principles of the Constitution; 
the petitioners consider it a peculiar hard- 
ship, when their legal existence is at stake, 
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defence which they would enjoy if repre- 
sented in the House by burgesses of their 
own choosing: that the House, having 
come to the decision that no further 
evidence is necessary, the petitioners sub- 
mit that the case is now ripe for the de- 
cision of the House, and they humbly 
represent that no decision can be so in- 
consistent with the principles of justice 
and expediency as an entire suspension 
of proceedings : that the petitioners would 
have submitted with patience to any judg- 
ment at which the House might have 
arrived for remedy of a public grievance, 
but when no remedial measure is perse- 
vered in, nor any thing done beyond 
passing sentence of forfeiture against the 
petitioners, they humbly conceive that a 
new state of things has arisen, in which 
they are justified in renewing their remon- 
strances, and they humbly pray that the 
House will direct new writs to be issued, 
and to which they are clearly entitled by 
the present Law: the petitioners therefore 
most humbly pray, That new Writs for 
the return of Burgesses to serve in Parlia- 
liament for the Borough of East Retford 
may forthwith issue.” 

Mr. Duncombe presented a_ petition 
from certain owners and occupiers of lands 
in the town and neighbourhood of Bo- 
roughbridge, complaining of the pressure 
of general distress, and praying for the 
enforcement of strict economy in the 
national expenditure, a repeal of the Malt 
duties, and an alteration of the present 
system of licensing Public-houses. 


Law Rrrorm.] Mr. O'Connell pre- 
sented a petition from several individuals, 
praying for such a Reform in the Law as 
would make it what it was not at present 
—cheap, intelligible, and expeditious, 
The petition also prayed the House to 
call upon intelligent persons, to draw up 
draughts of an ‘all-comprehensive code 
of law” for this country. He would read 
some extracts from it, because the subject 
was of great importance, and because 
he might hereafter call further attention 
to it. The petitioners said, that in so far 
as the respective consciences of the 
petitioners will allow, they entertain the 
sincerest disposition to conform themselves 
in all things to the good pleasure of those 
who are set in authority over them; that 
when by any of them a wish is expressed 
to know what that pleasure is, he is bid to 
look to the law of the Land; that when a 
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man asks what the same law is, he learns 
that there are two parts of it, that the one 
is called Statute Law, and the other 
Common Law, and that there are books 
in which these same two parts are to be 
found; that when a man asks in what 
book the Statute Law is to be found, he 
learns that so far from being contained in 
any one book, however large, it fills books 
composing a heap greater than he would 
be able to lift; that if he thereupon asks 
in which of all these books he could upon 
occasion lay his hands and find those 
parts in which he himself is concerned, 
without being bewildered with those in 
which he has no concern, what he learns 
is, that the whole matter is so completely 
mixed up together, that for him to pick 
out the collection of those same parts 
from the rest is utterly impossible; that if 
he asks in what book the Common Law is 
to be found, he learns, that the collection 
of the books in which, on each occasion, 
search is to be made for it are so vast, 
that the house he lives in would scarcely 
be sufficient to contain it; that if he asks, 
who it is that the Statute Law is made 
by, he is told without difficulty, that it is 
by King, Lords, and Commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled; that if in continuation 
they proceed any of them to ask, who it 
is that the Common Law has been made 
by, they learn, to their inexpressible sur- 
prise, that it has been made by nobody, 
that it is not made by King, Lords, and 
Commons, nor by any body else; that the 
words of it are not to be found anywhere, 
that in short it has no existence, it isa 
mere fiction, and that to speak of it as 
having any existence, is what no man can 
do without giving currency to an impos- 
ture. When upon observing that by every 
judge it is spoken of as a reality, and that 
he professes to be acting under it, they 
ask whether it is not he that makes it, 
they are told that this is what no Judge 
ever does, and that by any of the learned 
Judges a question, what part of the Law is 
of his making, would be received with in- 
dignation and resented as calumny; that 
when seeing men put to death, and other- 
wise grievously punished by order of the 
Judges, a man asks by what authority this 
is done, he learns that it is by the authority 
of Statute Law or Common Law, as it 
may happen; and if he thereupon asks 
whether, when it is upon the authority of 
the Common Law that the Judge does this, 
it is not by this same Judge that this same 
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Common Law is made, he still receives the 
same assurance that no Judge ever makes 
law ; and that a question, what part of the 
law is of his making, would be received 
with indignation, and resented as ca- 
lumny, while the truth is, that on each 
occasion the rule to which a Judge gives 
the force of law, is one which on this 
very occasion he makes out of his own 
head, and this not till the act for which 
the man is thus dealt with has been done, 
while by these same Judges, if the same 
thing were done by the acknowledged 
legislature, it would be spoken of as an 
act of fragrant injustice, designated and 
reprobated in their language by the name 
of an ex post facto law; all this while 
they are told that they have rights given 
to them, and they are told to be grateful 
for those rights. They are told that they 
have duties prescribed to them, and they are 
bid to be punctual in the fulfilment of all 
those duties; and so (they are told) they 
must be if they would save themselves 
from being visited with condign punish- 
ment; hearing this they would really be 
grateful for these same rights, if they 
knew what they were, and were able to 
avail themselves of rights of which they 
have no knowledge; being in the nature 
of things impossible, they are utterly un- 
able to learn for what as well as to whom 
to pay the so called for tribute of their 
gratitude ; as to these same duties, they 
would endeavour at least to be punctual 
in the fulfilment of them, if they knew 
but what they were; but to be punctual 
in the fulfilment of duties, the knowledge 
ot which is kept concealed from them, is 
equally impossible; that which is but too 
possible, and too frequently experienced 
by them is, the being thus punished for 
not doing that which it has thus been 
rendered impossible for them to do; 
thus while the rights they are bid to be 
grateful for are mere illusions, the punish- 
ments they are made to undergo are sad 
realities ; finally, thus it is, that they who 
in so far as such oppression admits of 
their being so, are his Majesty’s dutiful 
and loyal subjects, are dealt with as were 
the children of Israel under their Egyptian 
task masters; and the petitioners hear of 
tyrants, and those cruel ones; but what- 
ever they may have felt, they have never 
heard of any tyrant in such sort cruel, as 
to punish men for disobedience to laws or 
orders which he had kept them from the 
knowledge of; they have heard much of 
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cruelties practised by slaveholders upon 
those who are called their slaves, but so 
far as regards the mode of treatment the 
petitioners thus experience, whatever be 
the cruelties practised upon slaves, never 


have the petitioners heard this to be of 


the number of those cruelties ; the negro, 
so long as he does what he is commanded 
to do, and abstains from doing that which 
he is forbidden to do, the negro, slave as he 
is, is safe ; in this respect his condition is 
an object of envy to the petitioners, and 
they pray that it may be theirs ; they have 
heard not a little of the pains taken by 
the House in the endeavour to put an 
end to those same cruelties ; they cannot 
refuse to any such endeavour the humble 
tribute of their applause, but they hope 
they are not altogether unreasonable in 
their wish to receive from the hands of 
the House the benefit of the like endea- 
vours, and what the petitioners hereby 
pray for, is as follows: ‘Ist, that the 
House, in and by its votes, may be pleased 
to give invitation to all persons so disposed 
to send in each of them a plan of an all- 
comprehensive code, foliowed by the text 
thereof, this text, either the whole of it at 
the same time, or in successive portions, 
as he may find most convenient ; 2nd, that 
for indemnifying each such contributor 
from the expense of printing, the House 
may be pleased to give authority to him to 
send in such his work in manuscript to any 
person authorized by the House to print 
its proceedings, that is to say, for the pur- 
pose, and subject to the limitation, here- 
inafter mentioned, under the assurance 
that the same will be printed along with 
the other proceedings of the House, in 
like manner as Acts of Parliament are at 
present; 3rd, as to the persons of such 
contributors, the petitioners humbly insist 
that, from the liberty of sending in 
drafts for this purpose, no person shall 
stand excluded, no not any person 
whatsoever, for suppose, for example, a 
foreigner to send in a draft better adapted 
to the purpose than any draft sent in 
by any of his Majesty’s subjects, the 
petitioners see not why his being so should 
debar them from the benefit of it, and 
assuredly they see not any reason what- 
ever for any such apprehension as that by 
the House, the circumstance of the drafts- 
man’s being a foreigner should ever cause 
a less well-adapted draft to be applied 
and sanctioned in preference to a better 
adapted one; 4th, as to the expense that 
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might be eventually attendant on the 
printing of such drafts, it is no more than 
the petitioners are perfectly aware of, but 
there are two arrangements which, taken 
together, they cannot but rely on as suf- 
ficient to reduce within a moderate com- 
pass the amount of that expense; Sth, 
one is, that it be an instruction to every 
contributor that no such contributor shall 
receive the benefit of the accommodation 
thus afforded, unless to each article, or set 
of articles, in his proposed code, the rea- 
son, or set of reasons, by which it was 
suggested, on which it is grounded, and 
to which it trusts for}its explanation and 
reception, be appended; 6th, the other 
is, that by the House power be resolved to 
itself, by the hands of any person or per- 
sons for that purpose thereto appointed, 
to put a stop at any time to the printing 
of any such draft, after which, should the 
impression be continued, it will be at the 
contributor’s own expense, but that, to 
assist him in the faculty of thus making 
a virtual appeal to public opinion, such 
part of his draft as shall have been already 
printed shall be delivered to him, to be 
disposed of as he shall think fit,” &c. 


Smuggling. 


Irtsn Newsparers.] Mr. O’Connell 
moved for Returns of the number of 
Stamps issued to each Newspaper in Ire- 
land for one year, ending 5th January, 
1830; and of the sums paid to Newspapers 
in Ireland, from 5th Jan. 1829 to 5th Jan. 
1830, for printing Proclamations; dis- 
tinguishing the sums paid to each News- 
paper by title, and place of publication.” 
Ordered. 


SmuceinG.| Lord G. Lennox ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for the relief 
of parishes from the expenses of maintain- 
ing the wives and families of men con- 
victed under the laws for the prevention of 
Smuggling, and sentenced to serve in his 
Majesty’s navy. 

Mr. F. Baring (such bill having been 
ordered) said, he rose to call for an ex- 
planation from the Admiralty, respecting 
their treatment of a man of the name of 
Millar, who had been sentenced in De- 
cember, 1824, to serve on board one of his 
Majesty’s ships for the space of five years, 
in consequence of his participation in some 
smuggling transactions. On the 23rd of 
December of last year, the term of his im- 
prisonment expired, and he then applied, 
but in vain, for his release. He repeated 
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the same application on his arrival at Ply- 
mouth; his officer forwarded the applica- 
tion to the Admiralty, who returned for 
answer that the man should be paid off 
with the rest of the crew on his arrival at 
Portsmouth. A few days afterwards the 
vessel arrived in Portsmouth harbour. 
Millar, on the expiration of his term, had 
firmly, but respectfully, refused to perform 
the duty expected from him. In conse- 
quence he was thrown into irons, and 
captain Elliott, his commander, who ap- 
peared to have acted throughout the busi- 
ness with considerable kindness, applied, 
on arriving in port, to the Admiralty for 
directions how he was to act. In conse- 
quence of such application a Court-martial 
was ordered to sit upon Millar; and by 
that Court-martial, in consequence of the 
peculiar circumstances of his case, and of 
the excellence of his character, he was only 
reprimanded, told to be more cautious in 
future, and discharged. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that he would make no comment 
upon these facts: he would merely ask 
for an explanation of the authority by 
which all this had been done. If the law 
gave the Admiralty the power of protract- 
ing the service of a person convicted of 
smuggling thus indefinitely, some enact- 
ment was wanting to regulate the duration 
of a punishment which might last for six, 
seven, or ten years, instead of five, as 
was evidently intended. He wished to 
know, first, why Millar’s discharge had 
been refused in the first instance? And 
next, by what authority Millar had been 
placed on his trial for life, after the period 
of his service had ceased ? 

Sir G. Clerk said, that Acts of Parlia- 
ment, by which smugglers were permitted 
to serve on board of his Majesty’s ships in 
lieu of being imprisoned for the pecuniary 
penalties to which they had rendered them- 
selves liable by transgressing the law, had 
warranted the term of Millar’s service ; 
and he must contend, from a review of 
these Acts, that there was not one of them 
which limited the time of service to five 
years. The first question, therefore, to be 
considered in Millar’s case was this—had 
he a right to claim his discharge at the end 
of five years? And then, supposing for 
the sake of argument, that he had such 
right, was he, having been offered full pay 
on board, authorized to disobey the orders 
of his commanding officer? He (Sir G. 
Clerk) contended that on both those points 
the decision must be clearly against Millar. 


Smuggling. 
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As to the question why the man had been 
tried by Court-martial, the answer was 
easy. The Admiralty felt that as the 
question had Leen raised by Millar, with- 
out his having a shadow of legal ground 
on which to rest it, it would be for the be- 
nefit of the service to have Millar tried by 
a Court-martial, in order to have greater 
publicity given to their decision. The 
hon. Member opposite had said, that if 
there were any Act of Parliament in exist- 
ence by which the Admiralty could pro- 
long the service of a smuggler to seven or 
eight years duration, it would be necessary 
to remedy such an evil by legislative enact- 
ment. Now he could assure the hon, 
Member that such a legislative enactment 
was quite unnecessary, for the Admiralty 
had no wish to prolong any smuggler’s term 
of service beyond the period of five years. 


Lorp ExiensorouGn’s. LettTer.] 
Dr. Phillimore wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, whether any 
order had been sent out by his Majesty's 
Government for the recall of Sir Jobn 
Peter Grant from his situation of Judge in 
the Supreme Court of Bombay ? 

Mr. Peel said, no steps had been taken 
for the removal of the learned gentleman, 
the matter was under the consideration of 
the Privy Council. 


Frees 1x Criminat Covurts.] Mr. 
Peel gave notice that he would, on the 
17th February, move for leave to bring in 
a bill for the abolition of all Fees required 
from individuals when acquitted on their 
discharge from any Criminal Court. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. N. Calvert 
said, that as the case of the Borough of 
East Retford had been well known for se- 
veral years, he did not mean, in bringing 
forward his motion, to trouble the House 
at any length. He had no personal feel- 
ing in this question; and he thought it 
very hard that any such motive should be 
attributed to him. His object was one of 
strict justice and fairness. Under all the 
circumstances, he should say no more at 
present, except to claim his right to reply 
to any argument or objection that might 
be raised against his motion, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to prevent 
Bribery and Corruption in the Borough of 
East Retford.” 

Mr. Tennyson hoped, that be should not 
be accused of pertinacity, if, alter so many 
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decisions against extending the forfeited 
franchise of East Retford to the town of 
Birmingham, he still presevered in what 
he considered a just cause. He now rose 
to propose an Amendment on the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. On this occasion, he 
was labouring under a new embarrassment. 
The last time this question was discussed, 
he believed it appeared that the average 
opinion of the people of Birmingham was, 
that the measure he proposed would give 
them perfect satisfaction. But since that 
period, a considerable change had taken 
place in the average opinion. The general 
distress had created a great alteration of 
opinion; and the people attributed that 
distress to the general corruption, neglect, 
and misconduct of Parliament. The con- 
sequence was, that at Birmingham they 
had taken steps for their own protection. 
This, however, would not alter his course. 
He would still go on, and endeavour to 
obtain his original object. | He had, last 
session, urged on the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Peel), the necessity of 
extending the benefit of representation to 
the great commercial and manufacturing 
towns. Government, however, seemed 
anxious to keep up the old state of things, 
at the expense of the country, and, he 
must say, at the expense of common- 
sense. Under these circumstances, he 
felt it to be his duty to pursue the course 
he had formerly taken. That the right of 
electing Members to sit in Parliament 
should be taken from East Retford, on 
account of its notorious corruption, did 
not, he thought, admit of dispute. It was 
proved, that in the election of 1826, out 
of one hundred and sixty-six persons who 
voted, one hundred and fifty-five received 
bribes. It was proposed to extend the 
franchise to the hundred of Bassetlaw, 
but the freeholders of Bassetlaw were 
already represented by two hon. Gentle- 
men—he meant the Members for Notting- 
ham; while many populous towns—for 
instance, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield—were unrepresented. It 
was not only absurd, but it was dangerous, 
to withhold the benefits of representation 
from places such as these; for he felt that, 
in times of pressure, a catastrophe would 
be the certain result of that want of re- 
presentation. He could not forget the 
Political Union Society recently established 
at Birmingham. The prospectus of that 
society merited the consideration of the 
House, and it would be most prudent, by 
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giving to Birmingham the right of electing 
representatives, to form a link between 
that Political Union and the House. He 
concluded by moving, “ That all the words 
after ‘that’ be omitted, for the purpose of 
introducing the following :—‘ Leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to exclude the 
Borough of East Retford from electing 
Burgesses to serve in Parliament, and to 
enable the Town of Birmingham to return 
two Representatives in lieu thereof.’” 

Mr. Marshall begged leave to second 
the motion. In his opinion, the franchise 
ought to be extended to Birmingham, in- 
stead of being given to strengthen an 
interest which already possessed an over- 
whelming influence. 

Mr. Batley said, he thought it was con- 
trary to the principle of the constitution 
that such towns as Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield, should not be properly re- 
presented; and whenever a specific mo- 
tion was brought forward for imparting to 
them the right to return Members to serve 
in Parliament, he should give it his strongest 
support. But he certainly would not be- 
nefit those towns by disfranchising other 
places :—he would not agree to that 
which would be a bill of Pains and Pen- 
alties on East Retford. 

Viscount Howick said, in consequence 
of this question having been introduced 
so soon, he was precluded from making 
the motion of which he had given notice. 
He meant, however, to vote for the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Bletch- 
ingley; and if it were not carried, it 
would then be open to him to move his 
own resolution as an amendment to the 
original motion. The hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire had moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent Bribery and Corrup- 
tion in the Borough of East Retford; but 
the motion which he had meant to pro- 
pose, if he had come down in time, would 
go to declare, ‘that the abuses which 
were alleged to exist in East Retford, 
were not confined to that town, but were 
notorious in many cities and boroughs in 
the United Kingdom.” Such was his opi- 
nion; and therefore he thought it was much 
better to propose a general remedy for a 
general evil, instead of applying particular 
remedies to particular places—a course 
which experience showed did not serve 
any good purpose, and was positively bad 
in practice. He originally voted for the 
motion to disfranchise this borough, not 
to punish the electors for the crime laid to 
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their charge, but in order that the fran- 
chise taken from East Retford should be 
given to Birmingham, which, was an 
improvement in the representation, was 
an alteration desirable to be procured. 
But the experience of the last three ses- 
sions had greatly changed his views on 
the subject ; and he agreed with the hon. 
Member who had last spoken, that it 
would be better to extend the franchise 
directly to great commercial and manu- 
facturing towns, rather than to benefit 
them by disfranchising other places. He 
felt that, in taking a contrary course, the 
friends of Reform were playing the game 
of their opponents, and lending their 
countenance tothat which, however gravely 
put forward, was neither more nor less 
than a mockery and a delusion. The 
House ought to be cautious in dealing with 
cases of this kind. The doctrines laid 
down with respect to them was, that pun- 
ishment should not be inflicted on all, 
except all were shown to have been guilty. 
This doctrine was perfectly just.. But 
the present proceeding was opposed to it ; 
for here punishment was not regularly in- 
flicted by the regular course of law. This 
was a bill of Pains and Penalties,—an ex 
post facto law—by which the Parliament 
was constituted judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner. No man, he was sure, could se- 
riously say that bribery could be put an end 
to by disfranchising any certain place. The 
proper remedy would be to adopt a general 
measure, instead of pursuing this dilatory 
and uncertain course-—a course as dilatory 
and as uncertain as the Court of Chancery. 
He very much feared that the motives of 
many of those who supported this mea- 
sure of disfranchisement were not exactly 
what at first sight they appeared to be. 
He believed it was not the crime of bribery 
which excited their indignation, but the 
clumsiness with which it was effected. 
They did not wish to put an end to those 
abuses, but to keep them from the public 
eye, and to conceal from the light of day 
their own secret crimes. This it was that 
induced them to vote for the disfranchise- 
ment of East Retford. Such was his be- 
lief ; but he certainly did not expect that 
a motive of this kind would have been 
openly proclaimed in that House. He 
alluded to the opinion of the right hon. 
Member for Liverpool, who, in a speech 
delivered last year (a speech which he did 
not hear, but which he had read with as- 
tonishment), used thefollowing remarkable 
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words :-—-‘‘ What, then, remains behind ? 
Parliamentary Reform. I trust it will 
long remain behind. I trust we shall al- 
ways be able to resist that Reform. I am 
sure, if the motion of the hon. Member 
for Bletchingley is lost, the difficulty 
of resisting Parliamentary Reform will be 
greatly increased.” He (Viscount Howick) 
felt no difficulty in understanding the 
meaning of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He had here made an admission for which 
he thanked him, Individuals who thought 
as the right hon. Gentleman did, were 
willing to give up some of the outworks of 
corruption, that they might be the better 
enabled “to defend the principal strong- 
hold. They thought that East Retford 
ought to be partially sacrificed, in’ order 
to prevent the whole system of corruption 
from being overturned. Just as in a bull- 
fight a cloak is dropped to turn aside the 
rage of the mad animal, while his assailant 
prepares more securely to destroy him, If 
the public were ignorant of the undue 
means by which a large majority of the 
Members of that House obtained their 
seats in it, they might declaim against the 
venality of the voters of East Retford ; but, 
notorious as these circumstances were, he 
thought it better to pass over the present 
case in silence till they were prepared to 
deal with others equally flagitious. It 
might be hopeless to obtain complete 
Reform at present, but we might at least 
abstain from such hypocrisy and insin- 
cerity as to pass a bill against an individual 
rotten borough when so many more de- 
manded equal punishment. He trusted 
that a dread of public contempt, if no 
better motive, would prevent the House 
from taking such a course, and that if they 
were not disposed to adopt the natural 
plan for the prevention of bribery and cor- 
ruption, they would reject the bill of 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire. He 
regretted that he was prevented by the 
forms of the House from following up his 
observations with certain resolutions 
which it had been his intention to pro- 
pose. Such being the case, he should 
merely read them as part of his speech. 
He concluded with reading the following 
resolutions :—‘‘ That the existence of bri- 
bery and corruption in the election of 
Members of that House had frequently 
been established by evidence at the bar. 
especially in the mstances of Penryn and 
East Retford ; that it was notorious, how- 
ever, that similar practices occurred in thg 
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majority of the other boroughs in the 
country; and therefore that it would be 
better to abandon the useless and. expen- 
sive course of proceeding by bill to dis- 
franchise particular places, and in lieu 
thereof to adopt some measure for a general 
Reform of the Representation.” 

Mr. O’Connell said, he could not con- 
tent himself with giving a silent vote on 
this occasion. Being himself a Radical 
Reformer, and desiring a complete and 
thorough Reform in every thing corrupt in 
the country, he was anxious to make an 
example in every particular case of cor- 
ruption that came within the general rule. 
He thought an hon. Member was ‘mistaken 
when he stated that the House was now 
called upon to act in a judicial capacity, 
and decide whether the electors of East 
Retford had been guilty of bribery and 
corruption, and that the fact was not 
proved against the borough on the oc- 
casion of the last election. If the fact 
were not proved, then certainly the hon, 
Gentleman ought to oppose the bill of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire, which pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that bribery 
and corruption existed. The hon. Gent. 
argued that bribery was not proved. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) had read the evidence in 
the case, and was convinced that East 
Retford continued a sink of bribery and 
corruption up to the present moment. It 
was quite true that the existence of bribery, 
on a recent occasion had not been proved, 
because the time of payment had not 
arrived; the bribes were due, but had not 
been paid. The voters sent Members into 
the House, and gave credit for the bribes, 
putting faith in the parties for the forty 
guineas a-piece. Thenoble Lord( Howick) 
seemed to think that as all the voters of 
East Retford had not been proved guilty, 
all should not be punished ; and argued, 
that though there might be a guilty ma- 
jority, yet there was an innocent minority, 
whom it would be wrong to visit with 
punishment for the faults of others. But 
let it be recollected that boroughs acted 
by majorities—that majorities, and not 
minorities, sent Members to Parliament; 
so that, supposing a few voters to be free 
from corruption, yet was the borough cor- 
rupt for all purposes of representation; 
consequently, the majority ought to be 
punished, and the borough prevented trom 
ever again sending Members to that House. 
His opinion was, that the right of repre- 
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vate individual. He had heard and 
believed that many Members sat in Par- 
liament who were the nominees of noble 
Lords, but this was a contradiction in 
terms of the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution. Let us not talk of the 
Constitution, if noble Lords, contrary to 
the resolution of the House, send their 
nominees here, as I know they do—to be 
sure I do, [laughter]—every one knows 
that there are actual nominees of Peers 
sitting in Parliament. The period would 
come when the people could no longer be 
deluded upon this subject. Every man 
knew that the principle of the Constitution 
was, that the Crown could not toucha penny 
of any man’s property in the shape of 
taxes, except through his legal represen- 
tative; and if taxes were levied upon per- 
sons not duly represented, it was, in point 
of principle, a direct fraud. He should 
vote for every measure of Reform, and for 
this among the number. Why let East 
Retford escape, because, as the noble 
Lord said, its punishment would be the 
punishment of a single corrupt borough, 
when so many others were equally corrupt ? 
Ought the attack to fail, on the ground of 
its being an isolated one? Suppose, 
that, during the late severe snows, one 
hundred and fifty wolves, compelled by 
the inclemency of the weather, had de- 
scended from the Pyrennees into France; 
that after having done a great deal of 
mischief the inhabitants rose against 
them, and one of the number was clumsy 
enough to get himself into a corner while 
the others escaped; what would the 
people say if it were declared, ‘* Oh, this 
is an isolated individual, let us not kill 
him till we can get at the other one hun- 
dred and forty-nine, who are quite as bad 
as he.” He, for one, was for destroying 
the criminal that had been caught, and 
would not act upon this principle; he 
should vote for extinguishing the franchise 
of East Retford, and transferring its 
privilege of electing Members of Parlia- 
ment to Birmingham. 

Lord Normanby fully agreed with the 
noble Lord (Howick) that the voters of 
East Retford were not singly or peculiarly 
guilty, but he was of opinion, that as 
their case had been brought forward, and 
their guilt proved, an example should be 
made of them. He wished to take ad- 
vantage of their delinquency, for the pur- 
pose of making a beneficial change in the 
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tive franchise of East Retford to Birming- 
ham. He thought this course preferable 
to extending the franchise so as to make 
it take in the hundred of Bassetlaw: if 
that were done, the inhabitants of the 
hundred would have double votes, one for 
Members for the borough, and a second 
for county Members. He could not 
approve of this. He thought that with 
the increasing cry which prevailed through 
the country on this question, it was time for 
Government to take an open and manly 
line of conduct in relation to the subject. 
Mr. Huskisson said, he could not give 
a silent vote on this question. Still, 
recollecting that only a few months had 
passed since, at an advaneed period of the 
last Session of Parliament, he had had an 
opportunity of stating fully (as he did) his 
views of the subject now under considera- 
tion, he did not think it necessary to go 
again over the ground which he had then 
traversed. But he must be allowed to 
say, that every thing which had occurred 
within the last few months-—every thing 
which was now passing—every thing in 
the condition of the country, which even 
those who ran could read—every thing 
that occurred in every quarter—pointed 
out to him as it did to every dispassion- 
ate observer, the great and increasing im- 
portance and a thorough conviction of the 
necessity of dealing with a corrupt and 
rotten borough, like East Retford, not by 
extending the franchise to the adjoining 
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hundred of Bassetlaw, the inhabitants of 


which had already votes for Nottingham- 
shire, but by disfranchising it altogether, 
and transferring the elective privilege to 
the great and populous town of Birming- 
ham, which was altogether unrepresented. 
He felt the increasing and urgent impor- 
tance of this in reference to the general 
question of Reform ; and he was not afraid 
to avow his feeling, as he now did, that it 
was of the utmost importance we should 
deal with the matter under consideration 
so as best to guard ourselves against the 
growing danger of sweeping Reform on 
principles too abstract and general. He 
avowed that to be his feeling, and called 
upon others who thought with him upon 
the subject to take up this defensive po- 
sition against the dangers which pressed 
upon us from every quarter. If by the 
influence of his Majesty’s Government in 
this House he should be driven from the 
position which he now occupied,—if the 
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reasonable Reform were defeated by means 
of that influence,—much as he should 
regret it, he should be driven, very reluc- 
tantly, ta fall back upon another position, 
which would also be defensive. Taking, 
as he now did, the best situation and 
point of defence he could command 
against large, wild, and sweeping innova- 
tions upon our established institutions, 
he would maintain it as long as practica- 
ble, and when driven from it, as he might 
be by the means alluded to, he should 
then take up another line of defence. His 
principle was, to deal with the evil that 
came before us, in order to confine the 
remedy, if possible, to the immediate case 
which appeared to require its application, 
—an object best attained by a speedy ad- 
ministration of the remedy. When he said, 
hypothetically, that if the amendment of 
the hon. Member for Bletchingley were lost, 
it would be lost by means of Ministerial 
influence in that House, he used expres- 
sions which were perfectly Parliamentary ; 
and he would add, that that influence had 
been exercised to the utmost extent to 
which it could be legitimately pushed in 
cases like the present. It was seen, that 
where no such influence had been exer- 
cised, the view and intention of Parlia- 
ment was to transfer the elective franchise 
from a corrupt borough to the important 
towns of Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, 
&c. As far as the matter depended on the 
House of Commons, they had admitted 
the principle of conferring upon the great 
towns that had grown up to their present 
magnitude and importance in proportion 
to the growth and increase of our wealth 
and commercial resources, a substantial 
representation. The representation of 
Penryn, as far as that House was con- 
cerned,—as far as the Commons House 
of Parliament could,—was to have been 
transferred to’ Manchester. Now, when 
it was peculiarly necessary to show sym- 
pathy with the productive classes,—when 
it was necessary to give them the means 
of laying a fair statement of their suffer- 
ings before Parliament, with a view to an 
attempt to relieve them,—there should be 
a tendency on the part of the House to 
transfer the franchise of this corrupt 
borough to the town of Birmingham, 
From the bottom of his heart he said so, 





and with the utmost sincerity; with a 
| deep sense of the general and profound 
| feeling possessing the minds of the men 
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uninformed rabble, but of men of educa- 
tion and intellect, as competent as the 
Members of that House to form a sound 
and judicious opinion upon the circum- 
stances of the country. Looking at the 
unsettled and disquieted state of mind 
prevailing among such persons,—a state 
of mind that existed not only in reference 
to their own circumstances, but in refer- 
ence to the condition of the industrious, 
agricultural, and manufacturing popula- 
tion of the country,—it would be most 
gratifying to his feelings, as doubtless it 
would also be to those of the great mass 
of the community, if they could persuade 
themselves that among his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters there did exist ajust sense of what the 
Commons House of Parliament ought to 
be in the practical administration, and 
working of the constitution of the country. 
The events which had taken place of late 
years might have taught Ministers a little 
practical wisdom; and they might also 
have derived instruction from the working 
and consequences of these events. As 
much as any man he rejoiced at the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts. 
As much as any man he rejoiced at every 
vestige of the Roman Catholic penal 
code having been effaced from the pages 
of our Statute-book. As much as any 
man he rejoiced that the improved spirit 
of the age had wrung from Government 
successive concessions in favour of liberty, 
concessions in favour of intelligence, con- 
cessions in favour of commerce, con- 
cessions in favour of general improve- 
ment; but when we looked at the history 
of these concessions, was it creditable to, 
or consistent with, the character of the 
legislature of this country, that we should 
always appear to grant such concessions 
only at the moment when prudence and 
necessity compelled us no longer to with- 
hold them! 

Under a deep impression, a firm con- 
viction, that many other individuals took 
a similar view of the subject, and. enter- 
taining a hope that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would be alive to the changes that 
were working around them, he entertained 
some faint hopes (he confessed they were 
only faint) that Government would feel 
disposed to reconsider the question now 
before the House, and treat it in a manner 
different from that in which it was treated 
by them in the last Session of Parliament. 
He did not wholly despair of it being re- 
¢gonsidered when he heard the noble Lord 
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who moved the Address (Lord Darlington) 
with an ability and good feeling which 
did him infinite credit, stating the reasons 
that induced him, after having sat for 
seventeen years in Parliament, to under- 
take a task generally assigned to younger 
Members, and also entering into an ex- 
planation of the grounds upon which he 
occupied, for the first time, a place upon 
the Ministerial benches. The noble Lord 
had thought it necessary to state the rea- 
sons that induced him to move the Ad- 
dress, and he did so with great propriety. 
He told the House that during seventeen 
years he had been a constant friend and 
supporter of liberal principles of Govern- 
ment,—that he had seen with satisfaction 
the advances recently made towards such 
principles, and that he hailed with plea- 
sure the circumstance of his Majesty’s 
Ministers having adopted measures that 
had been recommended by the other side 
of the House. The noble Lord supported 
the present Government because, for- 
sooth, they were a Tory Administration, 
governing on Whig principles. [hear] 
When he heard this sentiment cheered 
by so many hon. Gentlemen at the period 
of its being first uttered by the noble 
Lord, he might be excused if he found 
ground for hope in the fact. It was also 
necessary to bear in mind the fact, that 
Ministers had appointed to the office of 
first Law Adviser of his Majesty in that 
House, a learned gentleman (Sir J. Scar- 
lett) who was Attorney-General when his 
late lamented friend Mr. Canning was at 
the head of the Administration. By the 
way,upon that occasion, as on the present, 
the noble Lord appeared anxious to 
support the existing Administration in 
common with many of his friends, be- 
cause the course taken by it was con- 
sistent with their views and _ feelings. 
Another right hon. Member (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) who was appointed to a high offi- 
cial situation by Mr. Canning, had been re- 
cently promoted to a place upon the bench 
in Scotland by the Government. He 
greatly rejoiced that this appointment had 
taken place. He had long known that 
excellent individual, he had long known 
the value of his public character, and the 
extent of his private virtues. He would 
now say of that gentleman in his absence 
(the House being unfortunately for itself 
deprived of the advantage of his services) 
what he could not have said in his presence, 
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more correct mind—of greater sterling 
good sense—of a more honest and uncom- 
promising spirit, he did not know. That 
right hon. person would carry into his 
high office a resolute and honest determi- 
nation to reform abuses if they existed. 
A fitter person to fill the situation allotted 
to him could not have been recommended 
to his Majesty. He rejoiced at the 
appointment, and sincerely thanked the 
King’s Ministers for it. Connecting all 
these concessions and appointments (at 
which he rejoiced as proofs that the spirit 
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he was prepared to say, from the frequent 
communications he had with them (from 
which he derived much material informa- 
tion to his own great benefit and better 
qualification for the discharge of his duties 
in Parliament),—he was prepared to say, 
what his constituents would freely admit, 
that the fact of their having representa- 
tives in Parliament was a great-and sub- 





which actuated the government of Mr. | 


Canning had not been entirely lost sight 


of,) he said he rejoiced; and why?— | 


because he thought it possible that the | 


application of the principle of concessions 


stantial benefit to them. He could not 
flatter himself that he had been nominated 


| upon the East India Committee out of any 


compliment to himself as an humble indi- 
vidual: doubtless, his name was upon 
the list because he represented a wealthy, 
active, and important community. Then 
he asked himself, if Birmingham, Man- 


chester, and Leeds had also representa- 


might also have been extended to the | 


present question. He felt the more con- 
fident in his expectation, because each 


and every one of the individuals who now | 


cheered the Government for acting on 


Whig principles had been among the 


most zealous supporters of such Reforms. 


tives in Parliament, would the House have 
been able or inclined to exclude them 
| from being heard through such represent- 
| atives upon an occasion so important to 
' their interest? It would have been im- 
possible that such a thing should have 


| taken place. Last summer he had spent 


A near connexion of the noble Mover of | a fortnight among his constituents at 


the Address, since elevated to the House 
of Peers, but who then represented the 


county of Durham in Parliament, had | ing interests. 
But if it were | he had had with the most influential and 


supported such a measure. 


to be understood from the silence of | 


Ministers that they still adhered to their 
former line of conduct with respect to 
the question now before the House,—that 
they intended to support the extension of 


| Liverpool, and a shorter period at Man- 
| chester, that great seat of the manufactur- 
From the communications 


intelligent persons in both those places, 
| he derived much valuabie information 
| connected with their peculiar interests and 
| those of the country at large,—informa- 


| tion which never could be obtained by 


the elective franchise to the hundred of | formal deputations forwarded to the Board 


Bassetlaw,—he, for one, should deeply | of Trade. 


lament it, because, under such circum- 
stances, he thought that the impression 
occasioned out of doors by such a course 
would be far from favourable to the 
general interests of the country. Hecon- 
ceived it was quite impossible that any one 
in the situation in which he stood with re- 
spect to a town of equal importance with 
Manchester, Birminghan, or Leeds,— 
one of the greatest towns in point of 
wealth, and power, and importance in the 
commercial transactions of the country,— 
it was quite impossible that he should not 
almost daily ask himself the question, 
“* How was it possible for him, a Member 
for Liverpool, to doubt the importance of 
such a town as Birmingham,—of such a 
town as Manchester,—of such a town as 
Leeds, being represented in Parliament ?” 
His constituents must feel how incompe- 
tent he was to discharge the duties as- 
signed him as their representative, but still 


It was by duly considering the 
| results of such intercourse, and collecting 
| general opinions on given subjects, that 
the interests of the public could be best 
| consulted. Why, then, should places 
capable of affording such sources of infor- 
mation be excluded from the advantages 
of representation? Upon this principle, 
| when he proposed that the name of 
| Mr. Marshall, the Meinber for Yorkshire, 
| should be placed upon the East India 
| Committee, in the room of that of the hon. 
Member for Sussex, because his hon. 
friend the Member for Yorkshire had 
paid considerable attention to the subject 
of India, and the hon. Member for Sussex 
had not, what did his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel) say in answer to this propo- 
sition? Why, that the Committee was 
very numerous,—that he had endeavoured 
to select and place it in some representa- 
tives of every separate interest in the 
country, and that the hon. Member for 
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Sussex had been nominated because he 
represented the Wool Interest. [aughter] 
He owned that the solemn manner with 
which his right hon. friend stated his 
reason about the Wool Interest had nearly 
overcome his (Mr. H’s) gravity; and he 
felt disposed to ask whether there was a 
county Member in the House who did 
not represent something of the Wool In- 
terest as well as also other interests con- 
nected with agriculture? When his right 
hon. friend talked of the Wool Interest 
being represented by the Member for Sus- 
sex, he (Mr. H.) asked the hon. Member 
for Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton), who was 
also in the Committee, and indirectly 
represented the hardware and mineral 
interests of which Birmingham was 
the centre, whether those interests did 
not deserve to be directly represented 
in that House? Did not these in- 
terests form one of the great branches 
of our national resources? Was the 
great manufacturing town of Birming- 
ham unrepresented, or the hundred of 
Bassetlaw represented, as regarded wool, 
by the Member for Sussex, and as re- 
garded every thing else by the two Mem- 
bers for Nottinghamshire, the worthier 
of sending Members to Parliament ? 
But now turning from this point, which 
was merely a question between Bassetlaw 
and Birmingham, and one that did not 
admit of a doubt, he came to another 
consideration. He saw in Birmingham 
lately an Association which, as far as he 
could perceive its elements, principles, 
and operations, seemed exactly formed 
on the model of the Catholic Association ; 
for it had its subscriptions, its funds, its 
meetings, its discussions, and its great 
agitator. [hear, and laughter} The pur- 
pose of this Association was to raise a uni- 
versal cry for Parliamentary Reform,—to 
carry the question by exaggerating the 
difficulties, abuses, and distresses of the 
country. Admiring, as he did, the talent 
of the gentleman who took the lead (Mr. 
Attwood) at the Birmingham meeting, he, 
for one, would much rather see that Gen- 
tleman in the House of Commons,—as 
fortunately he saw the hon. Member for 
Clare in the House of Commons [hear, and 
a laugh\,—he would rather see the leader 
of the Birmingham meeting here as the 
representative of that town, than in con- 
ducting such an Association, sending forth 
these statements and appeals to the coun- 
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present moment, to act on the apprehen- 
sions generated by them. These were the 
reasons which induced him to support the 
amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for Bletchingley. If it were lost, he should 
have no farther concern in the business; 
for it seemed almost indifferent to him (at 
least he found little consolation in the alter- 
native), whether the representation remain- 
ed in the rotten borough of East Retford, 
or was extended to the influence con- 
trolling the adjoining hundred of Bassetlaw. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could assure the House that he was 
by no means unwilling to give an opinion 
on the present question. His silence 
hitherto had arisen from deference to his 
right hon. friend who had just sat down; 
and who, having been referred to in the 
discussion, he supposed would wish to 
avail himself of the earliest opportunity of 
replying to the allusions that had been 
made. He had also another reason for 
his silence. This was not the first oc- 
casion on which this question had come 
before them. The House had, seven or 
eight times, declared that the franchise of 
East Retford should be extended to the 
hundred of Bassetlaw, and he thought, 
therefore, that there could be no doubt on 
the mind of any man that he should ad- 
here to his former conduct, and to the 
former conduct of the House, in shaping 
his course on the present occasion. He 
certainly should vote for the motion of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire, because 
that motion was, in his opinion, most con- 
sonant with his views of correcting an es- 
tablished abuse. His right hon. friend 
had said that he was no Reformer. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) begged 
to claim for himself the privilege of dis- 
claiming that title also. His right hon. 
friend, however, thought by the course he 
proposed to adopt, he should oppose the 
wilder schemes of Reform, and take up a 
defensive position against all attempts to 
carry such schemes into effect. But he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) on the 
other hand, thought his course was most 
consistent with the Constitution of that 
House. He thought that there was great 
danger in going even one step towards 
general Reform, — and such a step he 
thought this to be. His right hon. friend 
had told them how important it was that 
Birmingham, and Leeds, and Manchester, 
and other great towns should send repre- 
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his right hon. friend had said on that 
subject, he had plainly indicated that 
whenever a measure for giving representa- 
tives to such places might be brought for- 
ward, he would so depart from the general 
views he had laid down, as to vote for 
those measures. His right hon. friend 
had clearly intimated a disposition to go 
these further lengths. In so doing, his 
right hon. friend might think that he was 
only taking up a defensive position still ; 
but by such a course his right hon. friend 
would most assuredly go on shifting his 
position in such a way that, though his 
right hon. friend might still mean to act 
on the defensive, there would, at last, be 
nothing left to defend. His right hon. 
friend, too, had tried to throw upon the 
Government the odium, if odium it was 
to be considered, of not going the length 
he wished the House to go; and said, 
that in the event of the rejection of the 
motion he supported, he should feel him- 
self relieved from the restrictions which, 
until now, he had imposed upon himself. 
If, however, his right hon. friend were 
really desirous of maintaining the Consti- 
tution of that House, and of opposing all 
sweeping measures of Reform, he would 
find that the course which he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) proposed to adopt 
was at once the most prudent and the best 
calculated for those views which his right 
hon. friend professed to entertain. He 
had said, and he begged leave to repeat, 
that he was no Reformer. He was quite 
sure that the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, surpassed any similar 
body in any other country, and he chose 
rather to remain in the secure possession 
of these certain advantages than trust to 
any theoretical views, however specious, 
for uncertain benefits. Yet, though he 
was no Reformer, he had never opposed 
the punishment of corruption: but at the 
same time he did not seek out cases of 
corruption with the view of gaining Re- 
form in Parliament, but merely in order to 
punish delinquents. 

The precedents of the House on sub- 
jects of this nature he apprehended he 
was but following on the present occasion. 
In the case of Grampound it was not 
thought advisable to transfer the franchise 
to the neighbouring hundreds; and he 
was prepared for extending the same prin- 
ciple to Penryn; and for this reason,— 
that the hundreds abounded in boroughs, 
—that the adjacent country, in fact, was 
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so studded with boroughs that no voters 
could be got to infuse life into the decayed 
places. He therefore had voted that the 
franchise of Penryn should be transferred 
to Leeds. His right hon. friend taxed 
them with inconsistency because they did 
not adopt with respect to East Retford 
the same course they had adopted in the 
cases of Grampound and Penryn. But 
let him ask his right hon. friend how long 
he had entertained these opinions? In 
the case of Penryn, the late Mr. Canning, 
who then led the House, so far from being 
inclined to advance a step, and to give the 
franchise to a large town in order to take 
up a defensive position, declared his wish 
and intention that we should infuse new 
voters into Penryn from the circumjacent 
country. He did not recollect whether 
his right hon. friend voted with Mr. Can- 
ning on that occasion. His right hon. 
friend had enlarged on the importance of 
the representation to large commercial 
towns. For his own part he was the last 
person to underrate the representation of 
the commercial interests; but when his 
right hon. friend said that those interests 


| Were not represented in the House of 


Commons, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was totally at issue with him. 
Let his right hon. friend recollect, that 
when it was proposed to lay a tax on 
iron, the persons engaged in the iron 
trade found in the exertions and ability 
of his hon. friend the Member for Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Littleton) and of other hon. 
Members, an ample compensation for the 
want of a particular representative. He 
would not detain the House longer. Since 
the former decisions of the House on this 
subject, he had seen nothing to alter his 
opinion. He should therefore adhere to 
the vote he had formerly given, because 
he thought it more in unison with the 
practice of Parliament, and because, when 
ulterior measures of Reform were brought 
forward, he should be better able to re- 
sist them. 

Mr. C. Grant said, it was with great 
regret that he had heard the speech of his 
right hon. friend who had just sat down. 
His right hon. friend, in a very lofty tone, 
commenced an attack on his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson), who sat near him, 
Now what had his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Huskisson) said? Why merely that he had 
taken up a defensive position against the 
wilder schemes of Reform; that he thought 
it the duty of the House to watch the 
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signs of the times; and that he regretted | cellor of the Exchequer) he begged leave 
that the Government had not only done | to say that he held the same opinion. Had 
so, but seemed determined to continue in ; there not been meetings such as had never 
the opposite course. His right hon. friend | taken place before? Were there not 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), for his loud complaints and great dissatisfaction ? 
part, declared that he would resist the | Were there not signs and symptoms suffi- 
first step; but it happened that he (Mr. | cient to make every thinking man pause? 
Grant) had seen the fate of this doctrine | And yet his right hon. friend told them 
of resisting first steps. It happened that | that he had seen nothing which could 
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he had seen the meaning of such language. 


It-happened that he had heard the same | 


language delivered in the same assump- 
tion of tone, by all the right hon. Gentle- 
men who had sat on the Treasury Bench. 
And what had it come to? What had 
been its course but a course gradually lin- 
gering on from partial to actual death. 
This was not looking to public principle 
and to the general good. No, it was a 
timorous, half-consenting, half-suspicious 
line of conduct, which took away all the 
advantage of concession, and, by denying 
that which ought to be granted, invited 
demands for that which ought to be re- 
fused. His right hon. friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had told them, 
that he had voted for the transfer of a 
franchise to Leeds. His right hon. friend 
voted for the transfer of a borough-fran- 
chise to Leeds. Why, he thought that 
his right hon. friend resisted first steps, 
[hear|—that he adhered to the Constitu- 
tion of that House, inflexible to persuasion, 
to eloquence, to influence of whatever 
kind. But no,—his right hon. friend 
really voted for the transfer of a franchise 
to Leeds. Well, then, there could be no 
question of principle in the manner of his 
right hon. friend voting; and he thought 
that his right hon. friend, until he de- 
clared it, had forgotten his former vote as 
to Leeds. Was it not, then, trifling with 
the House, in a question of this nature, 
to say, “‘ I resist first steps?” Was it not 


a mere mockery of debate, to say so, when | 


they knew that if there were two franchises 
before them, his right hon. friend would 
give one of them to a large town? He 
appealed to the House if this were the 
way in which so grave a question ought to 
be treated. But his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was ex- 
tremely indignant with his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson), because his right 
hon. friend thought that some portion of 
the exacerbation of the country arose from 
the conduct of the Government. Now, 
at the tremendous risk of incurring the 
anger of his right hon. friend (the Chan- 


induce him to alter his past conduct. If 
they refused every thing, then every thing 
would be asked; if they refused that 
which was just, that which was unjust 
would be demanded. Every body knew 
that the demands of a people under ex- 
citement were always much higher than 
they would be content with having con- 
ceded when irritation had subsided. He 
well knew that the people of England 
dreaded innovation ; that they were sin- 
cerely attached to their old institutions ; 
and he knew also that it was judicious to 
preserve them in that temper, by proceed- 
ing, in individual cases of abuse like this 
of East Retford, ina manner which should 
be most advantageous to the public inter- 
est. While he admitted that this was the 
disposition of the people, he was inclined 
to believe that if this temperate mode of 
remedying abuses were refused them, they 
would be driven to attack those landmarks 
which his right hon. friend was so anxious 
—and justly so anxious—to preserve. 
His right hon. friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had referred to a circum- 
stance which took place during Mr. Can- 
ning’s administration. But in that in- 
stance what had been done? The Go- 
vernment exercised no influence, and what 
was the result? Why the House agreed 
that the franchise of Penryn should be 
transferred to Manchester, and he acquit- 
| ted the House, therefore, of all participa- 
| tion in goading the people to overstep the 
bounds of prudence in their demands. 
| Blame did not attach to the House. It 
| was, however, still in the power of the 
| House to satisfy the just demands of the 
| people. Ifthe popular feeling were just, 
| honest, and English—if it were such as 
| the House was known to participate in, in 
| the name of common-sense what was the 
spell of Bassetlaw which induced Minis- 
ters to resist the popular demand. The 
| people of England—the British public— 
,Justly feeling the importance of repre- 
sentation, came to that House, told them 
of great communities that were unrepre- 
| sented, and the Government met them,— 
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with what ?—with the hundred of Basset- 
law. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told them that on a certain occasion 
the iron trade had been protected in that 
House. But were they thus to argue 
from the interference of individual mem- 
bers on a particular question; or were 
they to appeal to the common sense of the 
matter? He would tell the Government 
of large communities, consisting of thou- 
sands of individuals, whose capital was 
not to be numbered by hundreds or by 
thousands, but by millions, he would tell 
the Government of the enterprise, the 
spirit, the weight, and the importance of 
such communities, totally unrepresented ; 
and placing these in the balance against 
the hundred of Bassetlaw, he would leave 
the result to the common sense and the 
_ of hon. Members who heard 
im, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to explain. There was one point on which 
his right hon. friend had misunderstood 
him. He knew and stated that he acted 
on this question according to precedents ; 
the result of which was, that the franchise 
should be extended to the hundred, 
unless the hundred were so small, or so 
full of other boroughs, that such transfer 
became unadvisable. In this case the 
hundred did afford a sufficient number of 
voters in other boroughs. 

Sir F. Blake said, though nominally it 
might be an extension of representation to 
transfer the franchise to the hundred, yet 
as he did not know under whose influence 
the hundred of Bassetlaw was, he thought 
it would be better to disfranchise the bo- 
rough altogether. [Cries of Question be- 
came very loud and general} 

Mr. Peel said, he was not surprised at 
the anxiety of the House to come to a 
decision on a subject which had already 
been so frequently and so fully discussed, 
and he could assure hon. Gentlemen that 
for this reason it was not his intention to 
trespass long on their patience. He rose 
from a wish to disembarrass the question 
of the extraneous political and personal 
allusions of his nght hon. friend the 
Member for Liverpool. His right hon. 
friend argued, that because the Govern- 
ment had selected the same gentleman as 
Attorney-General who had filled that 
office under the administration of Mr. 
Canning, they therefore should adopt the 
same course in respect to the franchise of 
a corrupt borough as had been adopted by 
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the House in the time of that right hon. 
Gentleman. His right hon. friend had 
passed a high eulogium, in the justice 
of which he (Mr. Peel) fully concurred, on 
the great learning and talents of Mr. Aber- 
cromby. He was happy to have the 
opportunity of selecting to fill the import- 
ant office of Chief Baron of Scotland, 
a gentleman of the acknowledged talents, 
and great skill in the Scottish law for 
which that right hon. gentleman was dis- 
tinguished. In every thing which had 
been said of that learned gentleman he 
fully concurred, but why his right hon. 
friend should infer from that appointment 
that Government would now be prepared 
to consent to the transfer of the lapsed 
franchise to a large town, instead of ex- 
tending it to the adjoining hundred of 
Bassetlaw, he (Mr. Peel) was at a loss to 
conceive; for if they were to follow the 
course pursued at the time alluded to, it 
would be to extend the franchise to the 
adjoining hundred. He owned he could 
not see what his selection of the hon. 
Member for Sussex, on a former evening, 
as a Member of the Committee on Indian 
affairs, because he represented the interest 
connected with the growth of wool, had 
to do as an argument on this question; 
nor could he see the force of the ridicule 
which his right hon. friend endeavoured to 
throw on that selection, and the cause 
which he had assigned for it. He recol- 
lected, that, in a speech made by an hon, 
Member, last year, on the subject of wool, 
it was stated, that in the northern parts of 
China, there would probably be a con- 
siderable outlet for our woollen trade. Re- 
membering that, and believing that if the 
prospect were realized, it would afford a 
market for one of our staple commodities, 
he did think it only what was due to that 
interest to place on the Committee a gen- 
tleman representing a part of the country 
greatly interested in the production of 
that article. That, he thought, was a 
reason why an air of ridicule should not be 
thrown on his selection of Mr. Burrell. 
He would now put it to the landed inter- 
est whether there was a preponderance of 
that interest when they saw his right hon. 
friend object to the name of one country 
gentleman on the Committee, and ask to 
displace Mr. Burrell by inserting instead of 
his name that of Mr. Marshall, as a repre- 
sentative of the manufacturing interest. 
In this he saw no proof of the ascendancy 
of the landed aristocracy in that House, 
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He (Mr. Peel) did not repent of having 
preferred the name of Mr. Burrell to that 
of Mr. Marshall, and he must repeat, he 
could not see the force of the ridicule 
which his right hon. friend endeavoured to 
cast on him, because in that selection 
he had not forgot the interest of that sta- 
ple commodity of our manufactures and 
trade. He would now say a few words on 
the subject before them, and would be very 
brief, as he was sure that most hon. Mem- 
bers were now heartily tired of a subject 
which had been already so frequently dis- 
cussed. In the propositions before the 
House there were tour courses from which 
they were to choose. The first was to 
issue the writ for the borough of East Ret- 
ford at onee, because some hon. Members 


Corruption in 


seemed to think that the evidence in proof 


of general bribery in the borough was not 
complete, and that whatever corruption 
had existed, was already sufficiently pun- 
ished by the long suspension of the issue 
of the writ. The second course proposed 
for adoption was that of the hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire, who was for extending 
the franchise into the hundred of Basset- 
law. The third was for taking the fran- 
chise altogether from East Retford, and 
transferring it to Birmingham; and the 
fourth was that proposed by the noble 
Lord (Howick), which went, in his (Mr. 
Pecl’s) opinion, to cast an imputation of 
corruption on all the cities and boroughs 
in the kingdom. Of these four, he was 
prepared to adopt that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire. He objected to the 
first proposition,—that for an immediate 
issue of the writ—on this ground, that 
though the evidence did not afford proof 
of any individual guilt, yet, to his mind, 
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there was sufficient proof of a prevailing | 


habit of bribery in the borough; and as 
the Honse had already declared that the 
borough was corrupt, and ought to be 
pnished, it was, he thought, too much to 
ask that the writ should now be re-issued. 


With respect to the proposition of the | 
noble Lord, whom he always listened to | 


with respect, because every thing which he 
pressed on the attention of the House he 
brought before them with great clearness 
and ability.—he owned it was one in 
which he could by no means concur. It 
was one declaratory of the general preva- 
lence of bribery and corruption in all the 
cities and boroughs in the kingdom. Now, 
if he were to admit this, which he did not, 
but if he were to admit it, it would be an 
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argument in favour of the proposition of 
his hon. friend the Member for Hertford ; 
because if the cities and boroughs were 
generally corrupt, it would be a good rea- 
son for transferring any franchise which 
Parliament might have at its disposal, not 
to any town, but toacounty; for the 
noble Lord’s motion did not extend to 
charge bribery against the counties. He 
would admit with the noble Lord that 
there did exist more of bribery and corrup- 
tion in boroughs and cities than counties, 
and that, as he had said, would be an 
additional reason for extending the fran- 
chise of this borough to a large body of 
county voters; but he could not go with 
the noble Lord in the declaration of gene- 
ral bribery and corruption amongst the 
boroughs and cities. He could not bring 
himself to consent to include in such a 
charge the borough of Westbury, which he 
had the honour to represent, or to involve 
its respectable electors in so sweeping a cen- 
sure. [4 laugh, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman joined.| The noble Lord did 
not include counties in this charge: he 
represented a county himself. (Cries of 
‘*No, no.”] Well, then, a borough; and 
he (Mr. Peel) would have no objection to 
the noble Lord applying this charge to his 
own borough, if he so pleased, but he be- 
lieved he would get few hon. Members to 
join him in applying it to the places they 
represented. He hardly imagined that 
the hon. Baronet near the noble Lord, (Sir 
F. Burdett) would consent to such a cen- 
sure upon his constituents, Taking, then, 
the proposition of the noble Lord as one 
to which he thought the House would not 
consent, he would now come to that of the 
lion. Member for Hertford, for extending 
it to the adjoining hundred of Bassetlaw. 
The argument of his right hon. friend was 
not understood. His right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that every case of the kind before them 
should rest on its own abstract merits, and 
that he saw circumstances in this that 
induced him to think that the safest course 
would be to extend the franchise into the 
neighbouring hundred. But his right 
hon. friend the Member for Liverpool, 
(Mr. Huskisson) in a manner unworthy of 
his great talents, had endeavoured to 
throw ridicule on the extension of the 
franchise to Bassetlaw. He (Mr. Peel) 
had voted for that proposition before ; 
and he saw nothing in the argument of 
his right hon. friend to induce him to de- 
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part from the same course on this occasion. 
Some allusions had been made to the 
influence which the Duke of Newcastle 
would obtain by the extension of the fran- 
chise to Bassetlaw; but it was not neces- 
sary for him to state that he could not 
have any private inclination to promote 
the political influence of any one opposed 
to Government. As the thing had been 
alluded to, however, he wou!d declare, 
upon his honour, that the support which 
Government gave to the proposition of his 
hon. friend, for extending the franchise to 
the hundred, was not the result of any 
communication or any understanding 
whatever with the noble Duke alluded to. 
[hear] But the fact was, as understood, 
the interest of the noble Lord would not 
be promoted by the extension of the right 
of voting to the hundred. There were in 
that hundred two thousand freeholders, 
and if he were correctly informed, there 
did not exist any great leading interest 
amongst them. 

In stating his intention of giving the 
same vote on this question now as he had 
done on former occasions, he must not be 
understood as expressing himself hostile to 
the extension of the franchise to large 
towns, He had voted for the transfer of 
the franchise from Penryn to Manchester, 
and on that occasion he stated if, on a fu- 
ture occasion, a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of any borough should be proved 
guilty of bribery and corruption, he should 
not object to the transfer of the franchise 
to a large town, with this understanding 
—that there should be a division of fran- 
chises, at the disposal of Parliament, al- 
ternately between the landed and com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests. He 
saw no reason to change that opinion, but 
he thought that there were circumstances 
in the case of East Retford which should 
induce Parliament to extend the franchise 
to the adjoining hundred. This question 
had been so often under the consideration 
of the House, and the House had ex- 
pressed its opinion upon it by so decided 
a majority, that he did not think it neces- 
sary for him then to restate the arguments 
which he had urged before, on the motion 
of his hon. friend; but one element in 
the case which weighed with him was the 
consideration that the county of Notting- 
ham sent only eight Members to Parli- 
ament, and he saw no good reason why 
that number shonld be reduced to six. 
The same consideration did not exist in 
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the case of Penryn. He also considered 
that this extension would act as a punish- 
ment amongst the guilty electors, while it 
would not take away the right from those 
who were innocent. The throwing in 
upon the borough this large number of 
freeholders would, to use the language of 
an hon. Member not then in the House, 
be a punishment, by “ sluicing” them with 
these two thousand fresh voters; and that 
the electors of East Retford so considered 
it, was proved by their. protest to that 
House against the proposition. Now, 
considering that the question had been 
eight or ten times discussed, and not ap- 
prehending any preponderance of the 
landed interest in the House from this ac- 
cession, he thought it would be the safest 
course which the House could pursue, to 
adhere to its former decisions; but should 
it now, contrary to those decisions, adopt 
the amendment of the hon. Member ( Mr. 
Tennyson), he (Mr. Peel) had no hesita- 
tion in declaring that he should feel it his 
duty not to oppose by any vexatious de- 
lays the passage to the other House of 
the bill which the hon. Member would in 
that case bring in; for, after the decision 
of to-night, be it what it might, he did 
hope not to hear the name of this borough 
again. 

Mr. N. Calvert rose amidst cries of 
‘ question. —He ‘said, he was anxious 
to state, that he had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Duke of Newcastle, and 
was not influenced in this motion by any 
considerations for the influence of that 
noble Lord. He did not believe, indeed, 
that the noble Duke would obtain any 
increase of influence by the extension of 
the franchise from East Retford to the 
hundred. There was a Duke of Newcastle, 
who, when Minister in the reign of Geo. 
II., had very great influence in the borough, 
and it was said gave places under Govern- 
ment to most of the electors, but he 
believed the present Duke possessed very 
little if any influence there, and certainly 
no leading influence in the hundred. 

Mr. Huskisson in explanation, begged 
to observe that his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel) had mistaken his argument about 
the appointment of Sir J. Scarlett as At- 
torney-General. What he said was, that 
seeing a Tory Ministry acting on Whig 
principles, he thought they would not 
object to the course which the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Tennyson) had proposed. As 
to the objection which his right hon. friend 
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supposed him to entertain to the landed 
interest being on the East India Committee, 
he could assure him that in that he was 
also mistaken. He had not objected to 
the hon. Member for Sussex because he 
was connected with that interest; but it 
would be an error to suppose the landed 
aristocracy were not fully represented in 
the East-India Company. The first name 
on the list was that of the Marquis Graham. 
There were also those of Lord Chandos, 
Mr. Cavendish,—all names connected with 
the great landed aristocracy. His argu- 
ment against the hon. Member for Sussex 
being on the Committee was, that he could 
not be said to represent the wool interest 
more than any other country Gentleman. 
His right hon. friend seemed to think that 
because the hon. Member for Sussex 
lived in the immediate vicinity of the 
South Downs, he was therefore more 
immediately a representative of the wool 
interest, and he (Mr. Huskisson) alluding 
to that observation, had asked, where were 
the representatives of the iron interest ? 
It was true that many Members represent- 
ed the counties in which iron was produced 
very well, but not one represented the 
iron interest. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, as his right 
hon. friend, in his explanation, had thought 
proper to amend his argument, he (Mr. 
Peel) felt it also necessary to explain. 
In the first instance his right hon. friend’s 
argument certainly was, that in conse- 
quence of the appointments already al- 
Juded to, and in consequence of the 
Government having adopted one great 
principle, they ought also to adopt the 
other principles of Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Huskisson begged to repeat, that, 
considering this Administration to be a 
Tory Government, supported by Whig 
principles, he had contended they might 
have adopted this one Whig principle with 
the rest. 

Mr. C. Grant explained. He did not 
mean to throw out any insinuation against 
the Government, or attribute motives to 
them which they had disclaimed. 

Mr. Lumley hoped if it were thought 
to be impracticable to come to a decision 
this session, it would be considered best 
to let the question fall to the ground, and 
issue new writs for East Retford. 

Lord Darlington said, whatever might 
have fallen from him the other night 
(on moving the Address) as to the ground 
on which he would support Ministers, he 
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must state to the right hon. Member for 
Liverpool, that he had, whenever the sub- 
ject was discussed, always voted for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Hertford. 


The House divided; For the original 
Motion 126; For the Amendment 99: 


Majority 27. 
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Palmerston, Lord 
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Robarts, A. W. 
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Wilbraham, G. 
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Warburton, H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
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Lord Howvck, on the question being 
put, that the Bill be now brought in, said, 
it was his opinion that it was extremely 
unfair to fasten on one single case of 
political delinquency, like that of Fast 
Retford, while it was so notorious that 
the borough thus stigmatized formed cniy 
a component part of a widely prevailing 
system, deserving of reprobation and re- 
form. He would have punishment ir- 
flicted indiscriminately on all culprits of 
every class, high or low, wheresoever they 
might be found. It was an incontroverti- 
ble fact, that undue influence, whether in 
the shape of money or otherwise, had 
been long exercised in every election 
throughout the United Kingdom. To cause 
this undoubted truth to be openly declared 
by the House of Commons was the object 
of his resolution, It had been already 
fully admitted by a noble Lord who filled 
a prominent part in the administration 
several years ago (Lord Castlereagh), and 
the correctness of the statement was too 
generally established to be questioned 
from that day to the present. It was sug- 
gested by aright hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that he ought to be prepared to bring ina 
bill for the prevention of bribery, grounded 
on his proposed resolution. Now the 
course which he intended to adopt was 
this :—after the passing of the declaratory 
resolution, he might move for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, which Committee 
should be empowered to draw up a 
scheme for Parliamentary Reform. But 
were he presented with the alternative 
of stopping short in his career, or support- 
ing the hon. Member for Hertfordshire, 
he would not hesitate a moment in his 
choice. It was his determination to oppose 
that hon. Gentleman, because he thought 
his bill an imposition on the country. He 
considered it a mere mockery to disfran- 
chise a single borough in the existing 
circumstances of the country, when no 
person was blind to the means by which 
numbers procured seats in that House. 
Perhaps it might be said that by opposing 
this bill he was virtually encouraging 
bribery. In reply, however, he could 
only say, that while abuse at its full growth 
walked boldly through the land, he would 
never be brought, at sight of a solitary 
instance of corruption, to feign a horror 
and indignation which he did not feel. 

The House again divided: Ayes 154; 
Noes 55—Majority 99. 
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Gordon, Robert 
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Wilbraham, George 
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Hobhouse, J. C. 
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Lamb, Hon. G. 
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Lumley, John S. 
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Wood, John 





TELLERS. 
Howick, Lord 
Normanby, Lord 


Mr. N. Calvert then brought in a Bill 
to prevent Bribery and Corruption in the 
Election of Burgesses to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of East Retford ; 
which was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on Friday, 26th 
of February. 


Court or Cuancery.] The Solicitor 
General (Sir E. B. Sugden) said, he rose 
for the purpose of introducing to the notice 
of the House his amendments of the law 
relating to certain matters which had been 
the subject of particular decisions in the 
Court of Chancery. It was his intention 
to introduce five different Bills to alter 
the law which those decisions had estab- 
lished, The first Bill related to Illusory 
Appointments. The law of England was 
favourable to every latitude in the dispo- 
sition of property. To that liberal prin- 
ciple was owing the introduction of powers 
of appointment; thus, for instance, ifa fa- 
ther were desirous of reserving to himself on 
his son’s marriage a power of appointment, 
he might do so. There were two sorts of 
powers of this kind in the law. The one 
was an exclusive power, by which the 
father had the power to give the property 
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to one son, or to a few, and to exclude all 
the rest, The other was a more general 
power, by which all the sons were included. 
Now, at law, if one part, however small, 
were given to some of the sons mentioned 
in the appointment, the substance of the 
settlement was sufficiently answered. The 
exigency of a general power was complied 
with, if in the appointment of 100,000/. 
there were given to one son 99,9991. and 
IJ. to the other; because the law had 
not the means of pointing out the extent of 
the sum to be given to each individual. 
But equity at an early period assumed a 
power of interfering, on the ground that 
such an execution of the power was not 
within the intention of those who had 
created it, and had frequently declared 
that some of the appointments thus made 
were so small as to be illusory, and there- 
fore a case for equitable interference. The 
authority thus assumed, it was contended, 
was dangerous, as it must depend almost 
entirely on the arbitrary distinctions taken 
by each individual Judge of the Court of 
Chancery; and it likewise added, the 
evils of delay and litigation. It was often 
asked where the line between illusory and 
valid appointments could be drawn, or what 
standard could be referred to as that by 
which a good appointment could always 
be known. ‘The difficulty of finding such 
a standard had been often felt, and the 
power thus assumed by the Courts of 
Equity has led, as it must lead, to great 
and unnecessary litigation ; so that at last 
almost all men had agreed in saying, it 
would have been better that the Courts of 
Equity should never have possessed such 
a jurisdiction, but should have left the 
matter as it stood at law. It occurred to 
him that the evils he had mentioned might 
be prevented by the adoption of one general 
rule. It had been truly held that the in- 
troduction of the Equity jurisdiction had 
proved injurious, and that it might 
safely put an end to, and the matter 
left to the Judges at Law to do what 
was requisite. The Bill which he was now 
about to propose had met, he was happy 
to state, with the approbation of those 
professional gentlemen who had directed 
their attention to the subject. It had 
the sanction of the leading members of the 
profession. The object of it was to restore 
the law to its old state, and to put the 
equitable rule on the same footing as the 
tule at law, so that there should be no 
such things as Illusory Appointmentsknown 
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in our Courts after the passing of this Act. 
Any person who might be desirous of be- 
stowing a portion of any given sum upon 
a particular individual must express his 
intention, and the money would then go 
as he had expressed, and this act would 
not allow a subsequent interference with 
the disposition of property under an ap- 
pointment, where the power of appoint- 
ment itself had made no distinct specifica- 
tion of the amount to be given to the dif- 
ferent individuals mentioned in it. This 
would do no injury to any one; but he 
trusted it would be found productive of 
considerable benefit, by stopping a great 
mass of needless, vexatious, and expensive 
litigation; while, on the other hand, no 
hardship whatever could result in any way 
from the change. Any person who should 
desire to distribute a specified sum in a par- 
ticular way would require only to express 
his desire, in order to have it scrupulously 
enforced. He concluded with moving— 
‘“‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to Illu- 
sory Appointments.” 

Mr. O’Connell said, it would be very 
great presumption in so humble an indi- 
vidual as himself to differ on a legal sub- 
ject with the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
In the Bill alluded to, however, he con- 
ceived that a slight mistake had been made 
which would require amendment, notwith- 
standing the general propriety of the mea- 
sure, which he was quite ready to admit. 
The existing system was indeed one which 
much needed reformation, and he would 
be the last to oppose the progress of what 
must prove in the main an improvement; 
he therefore concurred entirely with the 
honourable and learned Gentleman, that 
the Law, as it was now administered in 
Equity, upon the subject of Illusory Ap- 
pointments in particular, absolutely re- 
quired amendment. There was, in fact, 
no rule in Equity, but a question in 
Equity, as to the Appointment, or as it 
might be more truly and conveniently 
described, the apportionment of property. 
In every case of distribution of this parti- 
cular kind, the Court entered upon the 
inquiry with a view to see whether a sub- 
stantive share had or had not been given 
to the various objects of the power of ap- 
pointment. This raised a question, but gave 
no rule whatever. The object of this Bill 
was to correct that evil which was most 
enormous, and which was made more enor- 
mous, inasmuch as the Equity Judges differ- 
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ed so much among themselves as to what 
was, and what was not an Illusory Appoint- 
ment, that there existed nothing like a rule 
upon the subject. That this was the fact he 
could most easily prove; for he could show 
intances (if quoting cases in that House 
were not ratlier too technically forensic) in 
which they had widely differed from each 
other; so that the law upon the subject 
was as unsatisfactory as it could be. Two 
learned Lords in this country disagreed 
more than once upon the point, but law 
was distinctly Jaid cown, and the plain 
rule could never be at variance with itself, 
He accordingly desired to see Equity so 
far assimilated to law as would prevent 
the recurrence of expensive and unculled- 
for litigation. In law, the appointment 
of sixpence out of one million of pouuds 
was sufficient to satisfy the power. In 
Equity the rule was different, the Equity 
Judges requiring a substantial execution 
of the power of appointment. Between 
the Courts there was, therefore, the widest 
possible difference. But this was not all. 
The Chief Baron sat as a Judge sometimes 
in aCourt of Common Law, and sometimes 
in a Court of Equity; and that appoint- 
ment which he would one day hold to be 
a good execution of the power, he would 
treat on the following day in a different, in 
a diametrically opposite manner. That 
was the state in which the law stood at 
present, the Judge changing his doctrines 
as he changed his wig. The law was, be- 
sides, liable to another objection. He had 
asked several unprofessional gentlemen of 
ability and intelligence, with whom it had 
been his fortune to converse at different 
times, whether they understood what an 
Illusory Appointment was, and they inva- 
riably answered that they did not. Now 
he would ask whether that system was one 
which ought to be preserved, of which 
men of knowledge and intelligence were 
entirely ignorant. The fact was, they 
were as much unacquainted with the law 
of Illusory Appointments, as if it were a 
law preserved only in the Arabic, or, worse 
than that, in the Otaheitean language, for 
some did understand Arabic. He would 
not trouble the House further on this sub- 
ject, except to make one suggestion. By 
the present law the father was possessed 
of absolute power in making the distribu- 
tion in what manner he pleased. The 
check which Equity opposed to this abso- 
lute power was mischievous, because it 
encouraged litigation; but it might be 
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made most useful if properly exercised. 
He wished the honourable and learned 
Gentleman to recollect that with which 
his practice must have made him acquaint- 
ed, namely, the fact that an unfortunate 
or distressed father would go among his 
children, and make a sort of auction of 
his power of appointment, in order to see 
who will give him most for his preference. 
With respect to that, he would suggest 
that it might be as well to take away that 
absolute power of appointment, and to 
make it imperative to give each of the 
children an equal share. This plan might, 
to some persons, appear mischievous, but 
it had been tried, and succeeded well in 
France. In his opinion it would restore 
peace to families if an adequate share were 
given to each of the children. If it were 
good, as he thought it was, to make any 
amendment, that amendment ought to 
proceed further than the one now pro- 
posed. 

The Solicitor General replied. — He 
could not accede to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Clare. He could not 
consent to take away from the father his 
legitimate and reasonable power of appor- 
tioning to his children as he might think 
proper, acting on the impulse of his affec- 
tions and the dictates of his judgment. 
It was for this very reason that he admired 
the excellence of the English Law, 
although the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have him depart from it to follow 
the questionable example of France. His 
Bill would trench neither on the rights of 
parents nor children. Why ought they 
to divest afather of soimportant a right, the 
exercise of which might prove so service- 
able in the exigencies of his family? The 
French Law gave the father the smallest 
quantity of power over his own property ; 
but he thought such asystem ought not to be 
introduced here. If bargains of the nature 
described were at any time made, a Court 
of Equity, on being applied to, would 
immediately set them aside for the benefit 
of the children. The rule he should 
recommend would break in upon nothing 
—it would work no mischief, but must 
amend many real practical tangible 
grievances, which could not be termi- 
nated too soon. The bill now proposed 
would leave any one at full liberty to de- 
clare the portions into which he wished 
his property to be divided, and he believed 
it would be found to operate as a general 
benefit, It would not only be a great 
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good in itself, but it would be highly 
beneficial, as offering an assurance to the 
people that the Government were anxious 
to see whether they could introduce any 
good amendments into the laws ; and that 
although they might be opposed to those 
reforms which they well knew never could 
be carried into execution, they were 
willing to propose such as were capable 
of being practically effectual, and to 
follow up with industry and attention 
any proposal that would conduce to such 
an end. 
Motion agreed to. 


Real Property, Sc. 


Liapinity oF Reat Property, &c.] 
The Solicitor General moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to facilitate the Payment of 
Debts out of Real Estates. A few words 
would suffice to explain its object. He 
proposed to extend to Covenants the 
Act of William and Mary, which at 
present only related to Bonds; for, by 
the Statute of William,the Bond Debts 
of an Estate, even in the case of the 
heir being an infant, were recoverable 
in Equity, but not Covenants, which were 
held liable in Common Law. He pro- 
posed to extend the power of the Courts 
of Equity to Covenants, and to enable 
them to give a title to the estates of the 
infant which were sold under their juris- 
diction. At present, by a strange ano- 
maly, the Court of Chancery possessed 
and exercised the power of selling the in- 
fant’s estate, but could not give a title ; 
so that a purchaser was obliged to wait 
till the infant became twenty-one years of 
age. He proposed to remedy that defect, 
and also to grant the Court of Chancery 
the power of giving a title in the case of 
devised property. The next object on 
which he begged leave to say he had ex- 
pended many weeks’ consideration was, 
to extend the 6th of his present Majesty, 
which was itself an extension of the 
Statute of Anne, so as to make the con- 
tracts of heirs liable out of their real 
estates, and to invest the Court of Chan- 
cery with the power of giving a title. The 
giving the Great Seal the power of grant- 
ing a title, in cases of sales effected under 
its jurisdiction, of the property of infants, 
femes covert and lunatics, was the next 
object of his Bill. He also proposed to 
give it the same power in the cases of infant 
and lunatic trustees and mortgagees. At 
present lunatics were liable for all con- 
tracts entered into when in a state of 
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sanity ; but the Great Seal, under whose 
jurisdiction their property fell, had not 
the power of granting a title, though they 
exercised that of sale. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving, 
for leave to bring in three other Bills :— 
First, a Bill to facilitate the Payment of 
Debts out of Real Estate;—Second, a 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Property of Infants, Femes-covert, and 
Lunatics; Thirdly, a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Lunatic and Infant 
Trustees and Mortgagees. The Motion 
was agreed to. 


Court of Chancery : 


ComMITMENTS FoR ContEemprT.] The 
Solicitor General moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill, the object of which was, to 
amend the Law relating to Process of Con- 
tempt, and Commitments for Contempt, 
by Courts of Equity. The House would 
be aware that Courts of Equity acted ad 
personam, and not ad rem, and in all 
cases an appearance was necessary; and 
that a violation of its rules or orders were 
necessarily punishable by confinement of 
the person, instead of a levy on the pro- 
perty. In no case, but one provided by 
a special Act of Parliament, when the 
party must be brought to the bar, could 
that appearance be entered without the 
consent of the defendant. Much had 
been said of the conduct of Lord Eldon 
upon this subject; but he could assert 
that no man could be more tender of the 
personal liberty of the subject, and he 
never committed an individual for con- 
tempt without the most anxious considera- 
tion and most earnest desire to avoid that 
painful extremity. In consequence of 
steps taken by that noble Lord, persons 
confined merely for non-payment of a 
sum of money, as for costs of suit, could 
he discharged under the Insolvent Act ; 
but he (the Solicitor-General) was con- 
vinced that the time had arrived in which 
relief should be carried much farther, and 
he thought he could establish, without 
difficulty, the justice and expediency of 
altering the existing law. The Com- 
missioners upon the Court of Chancery 
had suggested the fitness of shortening 
the process, and he proposed to render it 
much shorter than they had considered 
necessary. In the bill he had framed, 
he made use of some portions of the 
measure which had been founded upon the 
report of the Commissioners, and which had 
been brought in by the present occupant 
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of the Woolsack (Lord Lyndhurst) when 
Master of the Rolls. He could not think, 
and never had thought it right, that men 
should be confined, perhaps for life, with- 
in the walls of a prison, because they had 
not the means, even if they had the in- 
clination, to put in answers to bills filed 
against them; he, therefore, proposed to 
relax the system, and to afford a remedy, 
to which, he believed, no objection could 
be raised. As it stood, the law was not 
to be endured; and against poor men, in 
some cases, it operated with unmixed bit- 
terness ; but let the cases be ever so rare, 
if they could exist, it was highly proper 
that the evil should be met and redressed. 
When once a man was lodged ina gaol 
for contempt, there was no obligation 
upon the party lodging him there to take 
the slightest notice of the prisoner for the 
rest of his life. He believed that there 
was but one existing instance of the kind, 
and there the man merited what he 
suffered, for he remained in the county 
gaol for the purpose of evading an act, 
which he ought in justice to perform. A 
poor man, a tailor, in Coventry gaol, after 
he had been there for seven years, had 
written to him (the Solicitor-General); 
with very few exceptions, he found the 
parties who occasioned the imprisonmeni 
disposed to aid him in the task of setting 
free those who were confined; and the 
poor tailor, having been released from 
prison, had been put in possession of his 
estate, which had been mortgaged, and 
had since written a grateful letter, in 
which he stated that he had never known 
a state of such comparative affluence and 
happiness. The evil arising out of the 
non-entry of appearances was capable of 
an easy and an immediate remedy, and it 
was this:—to enable a party to enter an 
appearance for a person who would not 
enter it for himself; if it were not done 
within a reasonable time by the defendant 
himself, it should be done for him, and 
the gaoler authorized to release the in- 
dividual in contempt. The object of im- 
prisonment was to get a certain act per- 
formed, and as soon as it was performed, 
either by the defendant or by others, the 
object was answered. At the same time 
he wished the change to be accompanied 
by this provision; that where justice 
could not be done unless the defendant 
himself put in the answer, the Court should 
have the power, upon application, to pros 
long the confinement, He begged hon, 
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Members to observe that there wasa great 
difference between this amendment and 
the present state of the law. Now aman 
might be left in gaol year after year to 
the end of his life without the slightest 
notice of his being still in existence; by 
the change he proposed, the imprison- 
ment of no man could be prolonged with- 
out special application to the Court, and 
that with due notice to the party. The 
principle of the law of this country, 
he was proud to say, made no distinction 
between rich and poor; laws must neces- 
sarily operate in different ways upon the 
rich and upon the poor; the rich man 
suffered in his purse, perhaps, while the 
poor man was obliged to suffer in his per- 
son ; but all must be made to be obedient 
to the law, however high or however low 
their rank. When he came to investigate 
the state of the Fleet Prison, he saw 
clearly that some alteration was necessary ; 
but it was a mistake to assert that the 
parties there confined for contempt were 
victims of the Court of Chancery—they 
were victims of the law, which law it 
was expedient to amend. The present 
times, and the present state of men’s 
minds, were favourable to that alteration; 
and without assuming the slightest credit 
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had already remained there for six years. 
Another person was a solicitor, he had 
been in the Fleet three years, and need 
not have been there as many days; but he 
was now domiciled, and practised his pro- 
fession with much success. He had, 
however, found in similar confinement one 
gentleman, who had for thirteen years been 
in a state of imbecility, and who was 
therefore utterly incapable of putting in 
any answer to a bill in Chancery. Had 
he died, he would indeed have been la- 
mented over as one of the victims of the 
Court; but what was the fact? He had 
been kept in prison for the convenience 
of others; and he had made no hesitation 
in telling those others, that if they did not 
set him at liberty, he would issue a com- 
mission of lunacy against the imbecile 
gentleman, and have a guardian appointed. 
What was the result? In December 1829, 
an order fur his discharge was produced 
by his friends, dated in August, 1827, 
which for their own purposes they had till 
then kept in their pockets, and would have 
allowed him to die a victim to the Court 
of Chancery. Besides this gentleman, 
there were two wretched individuals both 
out of their minds: although one was 
sane enough to do wrong, though he 





to himself for taking advantage of this 
disposition, which did not before exist, at | 
least to the same extent, and anxious to 
shun all comparison in every other respect 
with his able predecessors in office, he 
had undertaken to draw the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject. When 
he first visited the Fleet, he found, he 
believed, thirty-seven prisoners there for 
contempt of the Court of Chancery: one 
had been there for nineteen years, another 
for sixteen, a third for twelve, a fourth 
for ten years; and so on with others for 
shorter periods. He found also, to his 
great astonishment, that the persons sent 
there by, and thus considered victims of, 
the Court of Chancery, all held the most 
lucrative situations in the prison. The 
cook had been confined in contempt for 
six years, although he need not have re- 
mained there for six days, had he chosen 
to give up his flourishing office. The 
hotel keeper had been ten years in prison, 
without the slightest necessity for stopping 
there; and his place, he was informed, 
was worth from 200/.to 300/.a year. The 
individual who occupied the tap—a situa- 
tion producing from 150/. to 2001. a year 
-—had been committed for contempt, and 





would not do right; the other was merely 
a silly idiot, who did not know right from 
wrong. For the cases of such persons it 
was obvious that a provision should be 
made; and he proposed that the Court 
should be empowered to assign to them 
counsel and solicitors, even though no 
commission of lunacy had been issued 
against them. Both these persons had 
been discharged, and were now under the 
care of their families. The hotel-keeper, 
the tapster, the cook, the solicitor, and 
others were now all discharged from the 
contempt, and were no longer liable to be 
detained. Jn every case in which a poor 
man made affidavit that he was unable to 
discharge the expenses of a suit, he would 
be immediately brought to the bar; and 
if upon inquiry that allegation were not 
controverted, or, being controverted, was 
shown to be true, relief would be given to 
the suffering party.—[At this moment the 
noise in the House, which had _ prevailed 
to a-considerable extent during the whole 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech, increased beyond what it had pre- 
viously done].— He said he had under- 
taken the duty of bringing before the 
House the motions then submitted to its 
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consideration from an imperious sense of 
duty; he was anxious to proceed with 
them in the manner most consonant with 
the wishes of the House; [cheers, and 
cries of order, order, ordev| and, for his 
part, he could not conceive any object 
better worthy the attention of Parliament 
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than the consideration of measures for | 


giving freedom to those who might other- 
wise be condemned to pass their lives in 
ptison, without hope of relief; and who, 
if Parliament did not interfere, might in 
vain ask for assistance. He could not 
conceive how a House of Commons could 
be better employed than in vindicating its 
own character, and in giving relief to per- 
sons by whom relief was so much needed. 
Before the recent interruption he was 
about to state, that one of the objects of 
his measure would be to give relief at once 
to any man who made out a case of 
poverty. Of the gratifying effects of that 
species of relief, administered under very 
touching circumstances, he had recently 
an opportunity of witnessing a remarkable 
instance. A poor Welchman was brought 
up to the court for the purpose of being 
discharged, on the ground already menti- 
oned. The poor Welchman could not 
speak a word of English; an interpreter 
was procured, and the moment the objects 
and intentions of the Court were explained 
to him, his countenance lightened up 
with joy and gratitude, and thus he re- 
ceived the assurance that he would be re- 
leased from that prison in which he might, 
but for that humane interference, have 
been doomed to end his days. 

The object, amongst others, of the bills 
which he sought to introduce, was to give 
all cases requiring it the species of relief 
conceded in that just mentioned. For 
this purpose he should propose that four 
times in the year a King’s Counsel and a 
Master in Chancery be appointed to visit 
the prison, to report upon its state, and 
make a representation of the persons 
whose cases required relief, upon which a 
solicitor and counsel should be assigned to 
them, and the questions on which they 
were at issue with other parties brought to 
as speedy a decision as possible. From 
his knowledge of the Chancery bar, he 
could state, whenever a poor man came 
before it, the question amongst his learned 
brethren was, not who would, but who 
should be the counsel of the pauper. 

There was another reform he meant to 
introduce, which was this, that whenever 
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any man was ordered to execute a deed, 
and that he did not immediately comply, 
the Court, instead of imprisoning him, 
| should execute the deed for him; and 
whenever it was proper for any man to do 
any act, it should not be necessary to 
confine him for the remainder of his life, 
but the Court should proceed at once as if 
| the thing were done. He would even 
| carry that principle further—he would ap- 
ply it to the case of fines and recoveries, 
Levying a fine, and suffering a recovery, 
was nothing more than a circuitous mode 
of conveyance; and whenever it was 
directed by a Court, he would have the 
Court act for the refractory party. What- 
ever was the nature of the act to be done, 
whenever it was decided that it should be 
done, then let it be the business of the 
Court to see its own commands carried 
into effect. By the returns made in the 
year 1821, out of thirty-one persons then 
in custody, there was one who had been 
confined for a period of nineteen years, and 
he declined to accept his liberty on the 
proposed terms. There was another who 
had been confined fifteen years, and who 
was at that time in a state of imbecility, 
The return of 1827 gave the name of one 
man who had been confined twenty-five 
years; but he, so far from wishing to be 
liberated, procured an affidavit of debt to 
be made against him, for the purpose of 
his further detention, in order that he 
might preserve to himself the enjoyment 
of confinement, in despite of the Court by 
which he was originally committed—so 
remaining voluntarily in prison. Of the 
number in prison in 1827, he had now the 
satisfaction of stating, that the cases of the 
greater part were in a fair train of being 
satisfactorily disposed of; and an effect of 
the measures he proposed, would be, to 
bring that object to its immediate accom- 
plishment; then the system which he pro- 
posed to introduce would have fair play, 
and the means of acting upon a clear 
prison. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill accordingly. 

Mr. Hume said, he was far from under- 
valuing the labours of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, on the 
contrary, he appreciated them highly ; but 
he must be allowed to say that many of the 
returns upon which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had founded his observations 
were laid upon the table of that House at 
his (Mr. H.’s) instance, Neither could he 
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concur with that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in the eulogium he had pronounced 
upon the late Lord Chancellor. — In 
the year 1821 he visited the prison, and, 
after having obtained some information on 
the condition of the persons confined there, 
he felt it his duty to address a letter 
to the Lord Chancellor, upon the then 
existing state of the law, and upon the 
unjust sufferings to which those individuals 
were exposed. The fact was, that cases 
of those persons could not be brought be- 
fore the House with effect, unless by a 
public officer of the Crown; for such an 
individual alone possessed the facilities, 
and stood upon the ’vantage ground, which 
enabled him to do what the case really 
required—to wrest from confinement the 
victims of the Court of Chancery. The 
statements which he (Mr. H.) made upon 
the occasions when those returns were 
ordered, were fully assented to by the 
present Lord Chancellor, when a Member 
of this House, and to the authority of 
that noble person as decisively supporting 
the alterations of which he had always 
been the advocate. What he complained 
of, and what he thought the House and 
the country had a right to complain of, 
was, that Attorneys and Solicitors-General, 
instead of amusing them with fine language, 
had not before that time introduced some 
measures of reform and amelioration in the 
state of the law. Never before the motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman made 
that night, had they brought forward a 
single proposition for the improvement of 
the legal institutions of the country, upon 
which so much of the well-being and hap- 
piness of the people depended. The 
improvements in the law, then before the 
House, would do the hon. and learned 
Gentleman by whom they had _ been 
proposed infinite honour, and could not but 
prove to him a source of satisfaction and 
honest pride the longest day he had to 
live—yet other Attorneys and Solicitors- 
General had enjoyed their large incomes,and 
all the rank and patronage and advantages 
of other offices, without ever bestowing a 
thought upon the many whom a single 
act of theirs might have set at liberty. 
Yet nothing could be further from the 
thoughts of those great officers than 
discharging that solemn and important 
duty. They, so far as he could perceive, 
had neglected every thing but their own 
private interests, leaving hundreds of un- 
fortunate individuals to pine in prison and 
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in suffering. The censure upon those func- 
tionaries was the highest praise of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, as were 
his praises their condemnation, for the 
shameful neglect of duty of which they 


had been guilty. It was with the utmost 
difficulty he could imagine how the late 
Lord Chancellor could have reconciled it 
to his conscience, of which he had so often 
spoken, to remain five and twenty years in 
office without once making a proposition 
for the amelioration of that Court over 
which he presided. What was there for 
him at any time to do, but to say to the 
Attorney or Solicitor-General—do what is 
necessary—and immediately it would have 
been done ; had but he spoken the word, 
the old and intolerable system would have 
been abolished at an instant’s notice. 
There was one case in the year 1821 
which had in an especial degree attracted 
his notice; it was that of an old woman 
who had been one and twenty years in 
prison, and who was allowed to remain 
there up to the time of her death. The 
people of England had claims for the 
remedy of those abuses of which they were 
not aware, and yet they went on from day 
to day sanctioning abuses for which the 
law officers ought to be held responsible, 
but which up to the present moment they 
had never held out their hands to correct. 
In support of the truth of that assertion 
he need only refer to the evidence sup- 
plied by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down; a speech which 
reflected upon him the highest honour ; 
though he (Mr. Hume) could never be 
brought to join in the eulogium which it 
contained upon the merits and conduct of 
the late Lord Chancellor Eldon; for with 
the fullest powers to see his own orders 
executed, it was acknowledged that he did 
not see that necessary work performed ; 
and that where he wanted power for the 
purpose, he did not take measures for 
coming to Parliament to supply him with 
the requisite means of accomplishing the 
ends of justice. Why, then, was that 
meed of praise to be conceded to him, 
which was due alone to those who had 
exerted the powers intrusted to them for 
the public good ? 

The Solicitor- General said, he could not 
but feel the praises of the hon. Member 
for Montrose as most painful, seeing that 
they were only given to him in the form of 
censures pronounced upon the conduct of 
his predecessors. It was by no meang 
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correct to argue that they had done wrong 
in not anticipating his measures. He 
stood in a different situation from what 
they did; especially as respected time and 
circumstances. What might have been 
extremely proper for him to propose to 
Parliament, various causes might have 
prevented them from bringing forward ; 
but this, he submitted, formed no ground 
of censure against them; and greatly did 
any censures pronounced upon them de- 
tract from the value of the praises with 
which he had just been honoured by the 
hon. Member for Montrose—indeed nothing 
was more calculated to damp the ardour 
of a public officer, than thus to sound his 
praises at the expense of his predecessors, 

Mr. Hume said, he should be extremely 
sorry to damp the laudable efforts of any 
public functionary, but he would put it to 
him whether the conduct of his predeces- 
sors, if like his, would not have led to 
similar results? < 

Lord Althorp said, that when in former 
Sessions his hon. friend the Member for 
Montrose had addressed the House upon 
the abuses of the Court of Chancery, he 
had naturally and justly expressed his 
disapprobation of the conduct of those by 
whom the abuses in that Court were allowed 
to exist; and it was perfectly natural and 
just that when complaints of that nature 
were at length rendered groundless by the 
conduct of public officers, that the same 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Montrose, 
should contrast the conduct of the present 
law officers of the Crown with that of 
their predecessors. 

Sir Charles Wetherell complained of 
the sweeping anathema which the Member 
for Montrose had pronounced against all 
who had filled legal offices under the 
Crown. The hon. Member had taken 
them severely to task, and he (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) would take him to task. He 
would ask that hon. Member where he was 
all the time the Chancery Commission 
was sitting? It was well known to all who 
sat upon that Commission that the noble 
Lord whose conduct had been so severely 
censured, uniformly attended that Com- 
mission; and though a lawyer of the 
highest eminence, and a magistrate of the 
highest order, yet he attended that Com- 
mission, and communicated with the 
youngest tyro of the law amongst its 
members upon the most perfect terms of 
equality. The other members of that 
Commission, consisting as it did of great 
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equity authorities, of barristers,and of men 
of business, experienced from his Lordship 
the courtesy in which he never failed 
towards any man, and that respect for 
their sentiments which was worthy of his 
own high character. Lord Eldon went 
to that Commission, and he said that 
whenever his presence could aid their de- 
liberations, or afford the smallest light or 
assistance, then would he be present ; and 
that whenever his absence would conduce 
to the objects for which they had been 
formed, then would he be absent. In 
saying that, he was only stating a fact 
which was known to every member of the 
Commission, and in which he should be 
fully borne out by an eminent and learned 
civilian (Dr. Lushington) whom he did 
not then see in his place, but who was 
a member of that Commission, and who 
had heard those sentiments from the lips 
of the noble Lord himself. If that hon. 
and learned civilian were then in the 
House, he had no doubt that he would 
bear testimony to the accuracy of the 
statement then made, and to the expres- 
sion of sentiment which he (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) attributed to the noble Lord. 
Now he would once again beg leave to 
break a lance with the honourable Member 
for Montrose: why did he not come down 
to the Chancery Commission? Why did 
he not come down to that Commission with 
his information in his pocket and enlighten 
them ali? He was a legal reformer, and an 
ecclesiastical reformer—a reformer of the 
church, and of the finances—an omnigen- 
ous reformer—an encyclopedical reformer 
—why did he not then come down and lay 
before them the stores of his learning in 
matters regarding the Court of Chancery? 
Why did he not there meet that noble 
Lord who said, that when any thing in 
which experience could be of service came 
before them, he should be sure to attend 
if required, and who, when any thing that 
might, from consideration of delicacy or 
any other cause, be better discussed in his 
absence, then would he, with as equal cer- 
tainty, make it a point not to be present. 
But no; the honourable Member for Mon- 
trose did not think proper to come forward 
upon that occasion; he kept his com- 
plaints in petto till the noble Lord went 
out of office, and then he stood forward to 
pronounce against him a sweeping ana- 
thema, all the while taking a special care 
not to mention any one of the services 
which that noble Lord did to the substan- 
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tial improvement of the administration of 
justice. He said nothing of the expenses 
in fines and recoveries which that noble 
Lord abolished. He did not tell what 
every man of property in the country was 
interested in knowing, that no improve- 
ment of an estate could, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be effected, until that noble 
Lord had completed such amendments in 
the law as rendered it unnecessary in some 
cases for a man tosell, and then re-purchase, 
before he could raise money for the most 
obvious improvement upon it. There was 
not a man in the country, learned or un- 
learned, who must not have felt indebted 
to the noble Lord for that useful altera- 
tion. Again, they heard nothing from the 
honourable Member for Montrose respect- 
ing the improvements which Lord Eldon 
effected in the state of the law relating to 
executors. Before that alteration, an exe- 
cutor might have 100,000/, of the testator’s 
estate in his pocket, and when sued at law 
for the payment of the debts of the testator, 
might apply to a Court of Equity, and ob- 
tain an injunction to restrain proceedings 
at law, and all the while proceedings were 
pending he might keep the 100,000J. in 
his pocket, as the honourable Member had 
kept the boasted returns about Contempts 
in his pocket. The noble Lord put an 
end to that practice—he made the money 
be paid into court, and put a complete bar 
to all the evils of the ancient practice. 
But it would be vain that he should at- 
tempt to do justice to the public services 
of that noble and learned person. He was 
not prepared—it would take much more 
time than circumstances allowed, to enu- 
merate even a portion of the great services 
Lord Eldon performed, both as a Minister 
and a Judge. He was not prepared ata 
short notice to give so good a syllabus of 
his merits as the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had given of his demerits; he could 
not do injustice to those merits by then 
entering into them at length, unfitted for 
the task as he was by no trifling degree of 
indisposition. Those two orders of Lord 
Eldon which he had already adverted to 
were of the highest importance, as every 
professional man well knew, and as many 
men of property could not but occasionally 
feel; to these he might add many more 
did time allow; but he must say, that 
when that noble Lord had now retired 
from the vortex of public life—from that 
political collision in which he had been 
engaged for so many years, it was rather 
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hard to deal out to him such a measure of 
injustice; he would say egregious injus- 
tice ; to endeavour to lay upon his back 
such stripes and lashes as those which the 
honourable Member for Montrose sought 


to inflict. Lord Eldon, one of the most 
amiable and excellent of men, was at the 
same time one of the greatest and most 
learned of lawyers. There never existed 
that man who laboured more assiduously 
in the exercise of his profession, or mani- 
fested in the whole tenour of his life juster 
sentiments of morals and of religion—no 
man who more happily united in himself 
great general talents with the science of a 
lawyer, the learning of a scholar, and the 
courtesy and principles which distinguish a 
gentleman. Combined as all these qua- 
lities were, in an almost equal degree, it 
was difficult to say in which he most ex- 
celled. It was rather hard, then, that 
after five-and-twenty years of public ser- 
vice, the honourable Member for Montrose 
should now come forward, at the end of 
two years, against the noble Lord, with 
what might well be called his posthumous 
complaints. As he was on his legs, he 
would advert briefly to the charges of the 
honourable Member against the various 
individuals who had filled the offices of 
Attorney and Solicitor-General. Many of 
them had come from the honourable Mem- 
ber’s own side of the House—the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly for example ; he of course 
meant to include that learned and eminent 
person in the sweeping condemnation which 
he had pronounced upon the class of offi- 
cial delinquents whose conduct failed to 
meet with his approbation. To his mind 
nothing could appear more ungracious 
than for the honourable Member for Mon- 
trose to enlarge, with such extraordinary 
severity upon the conduct of legal func- 
tionaries, when his own side of the House 
was at all times ready to furnish the state 
with a quiver of law officers. It should be 
remembered, that the present Attorney- 
General came from that side of the House, 
and had not, up to the present moment, 
proposed any legal reforms; but it was 
hardly fair to say any thing of him, he was 
too fresh and green in his office to be made 
the subject of much animadversion. As to 
the general principles of the bill, he entirely 
approved of them, as he should think that 
any gentleman at the bar must do. It had 
often happened to himself to walk down 
to Doctors’ Commons, to look at a will, in 
order that he might save some unfortunate 
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suitor the fee; he did not mention this 
with a view of taking credit to himself, but 
rather to show that every member of the 
profession was ready, if a person could 
but show that he had a likely case, to 
put forth his best energies and efforts to 
assist him. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he thought the se- 
veral Bills which the Solicitor-General pro- 
posed to introduce gave every promise of 
being highly useful, and as such they 
claimed his support. It seemed to him 
that his honourable friend (Mr. Hume) 
had not been quite fairly dealt with; he 
had been attacked because he had not 
previously joined in the complaints which 
had been preferred against Lord Eldon; 
but after all, on the showing of his own 
eulogists, what had that learned Lord done 
for the country? He had received more 
than half a million of its money, and in 
return, introduced two measures into Par- 
liament. In his opinion, his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume) had just grounds for blaming 
the learned Lord, from the fact of his 
having been so many years in power, and 
not having, during all that period, found 
time to do what the Solicitor-General had 
done in one year.—Leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 


Currency.] Mr. Aétwood moved for 
accounts of the amount of Sovereigns and 
Half Sovereigns issued by the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, 
from 2nd May 1828 to 31st December 
1829, both inclusive :—Also, of the same 
received by them during the same period ; 
distinguishing the amount paid, the amount 
received, and the balance :— Also, of all 
Sovereigns and Half Sovereigns coined at 
the Mint for other persons than the Bank 
of England, from 2ud May 1828 to 31st 
December 1829, both inclusive.x—In sub- 
mitting this motion, he must say, it fre- 
quently happened that Ministers, in the 
course of their observations to Parliament, 
alluded to and quoted from documents 
which were not before the public, from 
which circumstance a considerable degree 
of embarrassment took place. It was a 
practice, therefore, which it was extremely 
desirous to have obviated; and to him the 
best way of obviating it appeared to be to 
have all such documents previously laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. A re- 
markable instance of this kind resulting 
from the want of this sort of information, 
occurred the other night in the other 
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House, when the Duke of Wellington had 
occasion to address their lordships on the 
currency, in the course of which he made 
various statements, none of which had 
been regularly placed before Parliament. 
It however, appeared to him that most of 
the noble Duke’s statements were conse- 
cutive on the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the year 1828—their re- 
spective amounts agreeing exactly, with 
the exception of a difference of six millions 
between the country bank notes and the 
sovereigns. This was not a question to 
which he should so seriously call the atten- 
tion of the House, were it not, in his opi- 
nion, the one which, of all others, was 
most important and interesting to the 
whole country at the present crisis. He 
well remembered the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) on this subject 
some few years ago, when he had assured 
the House that they were then within reach 
of the goal, and had only to exercise a 
little firmness to arrive at it. But how did 
the matter present itself now? Was the 
goal arrived at? No; and yet the Minister 
still exclaimed, ‘* Oh, trust to us; we shall 
do every thing that is right, and therefore 
you must not expect any inquiry!” The 
Government was committing the most fatal 
and most disastrous of errors, and he be- 
sought it to take warning while it was not 
yet too late, before they entailed upon it a 
responsibility greater than any Government 
could bear. According to the Duke of 
Wellington’s statement, there was now a 
circulation of sixty-five millions in the 
country; from which the Premier argued 
that they were wrong who complained of 
there being any want of money in the 
country. What was the meaning of this 
statement, that money was universal? But 
was it so? He would ask the landlord— 
did he obtain the same rent as_ hereto- 
fore? He would ask the merchant—did 
he obtain the same profits as heretofore ? 
He would ask the manufacturer—did he 
employ the same number of hands as here- 
tofore? He would not ask those on the 
Treasury benches whether the same money 
was received there as heretofore, because 
he did not intend to deny it; but he would 
ask them—did they not find that with the 

same money they had much greater power. 

The French were in the habit of distin- 

guishing between their two sorts of money, 
by calling the one monnoie forte, and the 

other monnoie foible ; and he thought that 

similar terms might with justice be used in 
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this case. It was by concentration that 
money obtained this force and power; and 
it was therefore deducible, from the cir- 
cumstances which he had stated, that there 
was much less money in the country than 
there had been formerly. Having shown 
from argument that this must be the case, 
he would now proceed to show the same 
point from facts. It was very evident to 
him that the whole of the tables upon 
which the Duke of Wellington had gone 
were founded in error. The Exchequer 
was receiving twenty millions less than 
during the war—the landed interest twenty 
millions less, and the labouring classes not 
half so much as at that former period; in 
fact, these latter, instead of money, were 
obliged to be content to receive butter, 
hats, clothes, and such like commo- 
dities, in exchange for their services; and 
one instance that he had heard of carried 
this so far that a labourer having received 
a leg of mutton for his labour, and having 
a child to be baptised, he took his joint to 
the parson, and begged him to cut off as 
many slices as were equivalent to the bap- 
tismal fee. If there were really sufficient 
money in the country, or if the Ministers 
really believed that there was, why did 
they not propose the appointment of a Fi- 
nance Committee who might inquire where 
it lay concealed, and devise the proper 
means for putting it into circulation? The 
real fact was, that the statements of the 
present gold currency, as made by the 
Duke of Wellington, were entirely in error. 
In the Duke’s estimate of the amount, he 
took it for granted that every sovereign 
that had been coined since 1824 was still 
afloat in the country; in no way did he 
make any allowance for the prodigious 
quantity that must have found their way 
out of the country as exports, with the 
exception of one batch of six millions, in 
the course of a certain period of eighteen 
months, and of which the Bank was cog- 
nizant ; but how many were there exported 
of which the Bank knew nothing, and 
could know nothing? Every now and then 
it was the interest of the merchant to ex- 
port according to the vibrations that took 
place, and the only way in which those 
small vessels which imported cheese, but- 
ter, eggs, &c. were paid, was by sovereigns. 
Let the House also consider, that the num- 
ber of absentees were now reckoned at one 
hundred thousand; and did not those 


gentlemen take any of the currency away 
with them? To these reductions of the 
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actual currency was also to be added that 
most important one, caused by the melting 
of sovereigns. Formerly the Birmingham 
and other manufacturers employed a 
broker, in London, to purchase gold for 
them; but now they found the easiest 
way to be to melt down sovereigns as they 
wanted them. All these, then, were ways 
in which the gold currency must have 
rapidly diminished, and for which no al- 
lowance had been made in the Duke of 
Wellington’s statements. The honourable 
Gentleman concluded with moving for 
the Returns described at the opening of 
his Speech. 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, 
although the hon. Member had accused 
the Members of his Majesty’s Government 
with supporting their views by fallacious 
statements respecting the currency, he be- 
lieved he should be able to show that 
the hon. Member had formed erroneous 
conclusions upon the nature of those state- 
ments, and that he had himself been guilty 
of errors not less material than those 
which he imputed to the Government. 
The foundation of the principal argument 
of the hon. Member rested upon the view 
which he took of certain statements made 
in another House by the noble Duke at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
and by him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) in the House of Commons, for the 
purpose of drawing comparisons between 
the circulation of the country at one period 
and another, and from these compari- 
sons endeavouring to arrive at some con- 
clusion on the question, of whether or not 
the distress was produced by the state of 
that circulation. Now, these comparisons 
were formed on data of precisely the same 
character—the calculations were made on 
foundations precisely similar; and if they 
were erroneous, as the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to suppose, at one time, they were 
equally erroneous at another, and there- 
fore the errors, as far as the mere question of 
comparison went, were calculated to pro- 
duce very little effect. All that the noble 
Duke contended for, and all that he him- 
self desired to be drawn from them, was 
to find some corresponding data, approxi- 
mating in period and circumstances to 
each other, through which they could 
form a comparison as accurate as the sub- 
ject would admit. The hon. Gentleman 
says, that the noble Duke urged these 
comparisons, so formed on_ erroneous 
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no distress existed in the country. Now 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


calculations for any such purpose. The 
noble Duke used these calculations as a 
reply to the statements of those who 
thought that the evils under which they 
supposed the country to be suffering could 
be remedied by an unlimited circulation of | 
paper. For that purpose he endeavoured | 
to put them in possession of the amount | 
of the circulating medium in the last year, 
as compared with another year in which 
that unlimited currency was allowed. To 
begin with the first of the hon. Member’s 
opinions :—He holds that the gold in cir- 
culation cannot be so much as twenty- 
eight millions, because there is no allow- 
ance made for the amount withdrawn from 
circulation for exportation or other purpo- 
ses. Now the fact is, that the whole 
amount of goid coined at the Mint has 
been forty-four millions one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and it is in that surplus of 
sixteen millions one hundred thousand 
pounds that the noble Duke found themeans 
of accounting for the quantity removed from 
the circulation, and which the hon. Mem- 
ber erroneously supposes was not taken 
into the estimate. But he would tell the 
hon. Member why it was, that the noble 
Duke assumed twenty-eight millions to be 
the amount of gold in circulation. He 
thought the hon. Member would admit 
that so long as the foreign exchanges were 
in favour of this country, there could be 
no danger of the gold in circulation going 
abroad as an article of commerce. He was 
confident, although it would not be unlike 
some of the assertions of the hon. Mem- 
ber if he maintained the reverse, that 
while the exchanges were in our favour, no 
great quantity of gold would be sent abroad | 
by the merchants; and, although some few 
gentlemen might take a small quantity 
with them for the ordinary demand of 
travel, as long as the exchanges were 
favourable, even that small quantity would 
ultimately find its way back again; for 
the advantages obtained by it were too ob- 
vious to be passed over. As to those who 
required their rents to be remitted to the 
continent, he need not surely say that no 
gentlemen under such _ circumstances 
would ever require those remittances to be 
made in English sovereigns. But then a 
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period might come when the exchanges 
would be unfavourahle to this country. It 
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extent the gold of the country found its 
way abroad at such a time, but the calcu- 
lations by which they endeavoured to 
make an approximation to the truth were 
founded on this opinion—that for every 
sovereign sent abroad there was a demand 
made for one to replace it on the gold in 
the hands of the Bank of England. Now 
this calculation he really did not think an 
unfair one, for as the gold, under such 
circumstances, was collected from every 
part of the country to be expended, so in 
proportion to the vacuum thus created 
was the demand on the Bank to fill it up 
with a fresh supply. But even supposing 
that the drain created in such cases was 
greater than this calculation would account 
for, still he thought that the difference 
might be naturally accounted for in 
another way. As in the event of the ex- 
changes being in favour of this country, 
the estimate was wholly formed on the 
amount of gold which passed through the 
hands of the Bank of England, without 
any reference to the importations of 
bullion by individuals, so at other times, 
supposing that some which remained in the 
hands of individuals was exported in addi- 
tion to that demanded from the Bank ; he 
apprehended they would, by taking these 
two additional circumstances into consider- 
ation, arrive at a conclusion not very 
foreign to the truth. Atall events, he had 
stated the amount vested and withdrawn 
from the circulation in this manner to be 
calculated at sixteen millions five hundred 
thousand pounds, and he thought that was 
a sum sufficiently large to justify and bear 
out the assertion, that the present circula- 
ting medium amounted to twenty-eight 
millions of gold. The hon. Member had 
found by some calculations of his own, 
that at the conclusion of the war there 
were ten millions of guineas in the country. 
Now, it should be recollected, that for a 
considerable portion of that war, the gui- 
nea was selling abroad at the price of 
twenty-seven shillings, and that the temp- 
tation of this price caused everyexertion to be 
used through the country for the purpose 
of collecting them, although the exporta- 
tion of bullion and guineas was then de- 
clared to be contrary to law. Now the 
fact was, although the hon. Gentleman 
supposes the amount to have been ten 
millions, the whole quantity called in. 
when the sovereigns were issued, was only 
four millions. He mentioned this merely 
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suppose there had been an exportation of 
guineas after the coinage. Passing now 
to the objection of the hon. Member, with 
reference to the statements on the circula- 
tion of Bank paper, he thought it would 
be in the recollection of the House, that at 
the time he introduced the measure with 
respect to the withdrawal of the one pound 
notes from circulation, he took that circu- 
lation to amount to two millions anda 
half. One calculation produced two mil- 
lions one hundred thousand; another, 
two millions four hundred thousand ; and 
therefore he thonght the fair average 
would be two millions five hundred thou- 
sand. But the hon. Gentleman contends 
that the calculations and statements of the 
noble Duke, authorized and supported by 
his, would make the amount six millions. 
Now, here again he must say, that the hon. 
Member completely misapprehended the 
nature of the noble Duke’s statements, 
and did not make sufficient allowance for 
the large number of notes which, previous 
to the termination of the system, were 
either destroyed or withdrawn from circu- 
lation. At the time of the passing of the 
law for the abolition of the power to issue 
small notes, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had expressed an opinion that 
the place of the small notes would be sup- 
plied in the circulation by others of a 
higher denomination. Of the truth of 
that assertion the hon. Member had inti- 
mated some doubt, and he should, there- 
fore, take leave to read a short account of 
the amount of stamps issued for 5/. notes 
and upwards for the quarter which suc- 
ceeded the announcement that no more 
small notes were to be issued. It will be 
remembered that the time to which the 
circulation of small notes was limited was 
the 5th of April, 1829. Now it appeared 
the amount of stamps issued for notes of 
5/. and upwards, was, on the 
5th of April, 1827 .....00+. £382,000 
RDG, ies scene 244,000 


10th of Oct. —- ..e..06.. 285,000 
Sth of Jan. 1828 ....0s.. es 317,000 


Sth of April, — eeecess 318,000 
Sth of July, —— ......00.. 258,000 
10th of Oct. —— ..cccorses 458,000 


And now, approaching the period when 
the circulation of the small notes was to 
terminate, he found the number of stamps 
issued on the— 


5th of Jan. 1829, to be...... £876,000 
Sthof April, — ......000.0- 737,000 


Showing, on a comparison with the two 
corresponding quarters of the year 1828, 
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an increase of sixteen hundred and thir- 
teen thousand, as compared with six 
hundred and thirty-five thousand. He 
thought it right to trouble the House 
with this detail of figures, because the 
hon. Member had expressed considerable 
doubts of the accuracy of the statements ; 
and because it might lead to erroneous 
ideas of the amount of paper withdrawn 
from circulation. There was one other 
subject to which he wished to advert in a 
very few words. The hon. Member had 
alluded to the amount of gold which 
passed through the hands of the Bank 
of England; but did the hon. Member 
recollect that individuals, by the new 
regulations at the Mint, had the facility of 
taking bullion to be coined, and that the 
amount so coined on private account was 
above one million five hundred thousand 
pounds in a year and a half? Having 
said thus much, he should not trespass 
further on the attention of the House, but 
conclude by observing, that he could have 
wished the discussion on these subjects 
had been postponed until the hon. Mem- 
ber was in possession of all the informa- 
tion he desired, as he would then have 
had an opportunity of meeting him when 
he was armed with all that knowledge 
which he seemed to think had been with- 
held. He would do the hon. Gentleman 
the justice to say, however, that although 
he could not help feeling he had been 
guilty of misrepresentations, he believed 
them to be more the effect of want of in- 
formation than of any intention to mislead. 

Mr. A. Baring said, he confessed, that 
although these discussions did not produce 
muchat present, they tended, in hisopinion, 
to elicit information, and to make the 
House better acquainted with a very 
complicated subject. He thought, too, 
that the statements put forth by the 
noble Duke in another place were made 
much too positively and confidently, when 
the nature of the question was fairly con- 
sidered ; for, although the grounds of the 
calculations were very clearly explained 
by the right hon. Gentleman, yet he 
conceived it to be quite impossible from 
those calculations, or from, indeed, any 
other, to come to an accurate conclusion 
with respect to the real amount of gold 
remaining in the country. The amount 
of small notes, and the stamps issued for 
those of five pounds, depended on acci- 
dental circumstances; and he must con- 
tend that a great quantity of gold had, 
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from the alloy of the sovereigns being 
silver, found its way into the crucible. 
Every one who looked at the sovereign 
now must perceive that it was of a much 
darker colour than that issued formerly, 
because the alloy was now composed 
of copper; but until that had been 
adopted, it was for years a kind of trade in 
Paris and Birmingham to melt down the 
English sovereigns on account of the 
very small quantity of silver which they 
contained. While on that subject, he 
would say that it was well worth the 
while of the Government of this country 
to look a little at the expense of the Mint. 
In France the Mint paid itself from the 
profits obtained by the Master; but in 
this country the Master and his assistants 
cost from one to one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds a year, without taking 
into consideration the very large gain 
derived by the Master from the coinage of 
silver, That coinage had been nearly 
nine millions, and the profits on it, which 
were very considerable, had gone without 
any inquiry into the pocket of the Master. 
It had been stated, with some appearance 
of truth, that the total value of commodi- 
ties in transit from one individual to 
another, was reduced from one hundred 
to sixty millions; and he, therefore, thought 
it not unfair to presume, that the circulat- 
ing medium may have been reduced in the 
same proportion. He should not now 
trouble the House further; but as it was 
sometimes imputed to him that he made 
speeches which were one half in one way 
and one half in the other, [a laugh, and 
loud cries of hear, hear] he should say that 
the facility of local circulation in the one 
case was perhaps fairly balanced by the 
security obtained in the other, and on that 
he would rest his defence. 

Mr. Aétwood repeated, that he had 
heard nothing which induced him to change 
his opinions ; he re-asserted his original pro- 
positions; and maintained, that both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, had greatly overstated the 
amount of gold that had been, and that 
was, in circulation. 

Motion agreed to: papers ordered. 

Suppry.] The order of the day being 
read for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved, “ Thata Supply be granted to 
his Majesty.” 
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Mr. R. Gordon said, he wished to put 


a question to the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to the salaries of public 
officers. It was weil known that half-pay 
officers, before they received that pay, 
were obliged to make an affidavit that 
they possessed no civil employment what- 
ever. What he wanted to know was, 
whether, in point of fact, officers holding 
their military rank, and at the same time 
holding civil offices under the Crown, 
did or did not receive their military as 
well as their civil pay? He was aware 
that it might be said, that the regula- 
tion to which he alluded only extended to 
half-pay. There was also what was called 
the unattached pay of general officers. 
There were one hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and thirty general officers 
by whom this was received; so that if all 
the Ministry were composed of such offi- 
cers, they would receive their military 
as well as their civil emoluments. He 
wished also to know what general officers 
received as colonels; he believed, from 
six to seven or eight hundred a year. 
The particular question, however, which 
he wished to ask was, whether, in point 
of fact, naval and military servants of the 
Crown did, while they received civil allow- 
ances, also receive military or naval 
allowances? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the best mode of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation on the subject would be by moving 
for a return of the individuals in question, 
and of the nature and amount of their 
receipts. As far as he was able to answer 
the hon. Gentleman, he could state that 
general officers, who had regiments, did 
not forfeit the advantages arising therefrom 
when they accepted civil situations under 
the Crown. The regiments were the 
rewards of military services, and of those 
rewards they were not deprived. As to 
half-pay general officers, he was not aware 
that there were any who held civil appoint- 
ments under the Crown, With respect 
to naval officers, the only one who re- 
ceived half pay and held civil appoint- 
ments, were a few of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. ‘These were always considered 
as being employed in their profession, 
and received their half-pay, together with 
their civil emoluments. 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Mr. Ald. Waithman objected, at that 
late hour (it being past twelve o’clock) to 
any proceeding for voting away the public 
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money, and moved as an Amendment, that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. Hume supported the Amendment, 
and hoped that the wholesome practice 
which prevailed a few years ago of never 
voting a shilling of the public money after 
twelve o’clock, would be renewed. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
postpone his Motion and bring it on at an 
earlier period of the evening. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the only Motion to be made in the Com- 
mittee, if the Motion now before the House 
were adopted, was the very general one 
—‘“that a Supply be granted to his 
Majesty.” ‘Till that Motion was carried 
the hands of Government were tied, and 
they were unable even to lay the estimates 
on the Table. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he had 
no wish to embarrass his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but he must discharge his duty 
conscientiously. He objected to granting 
any supply until he knew what Ministers 
meant to do in the way of reduction and 
expenditure; and what was the exposition 
which they were prepared to make on the 
financial condition of the country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, the only 
way to hasten an exposition of the financial 
state of the country, was to agree to his 
right hon. friend’s Motion ; for unless the 
House went into a Committee of Supply, 
pro forma, the nature and amount of the 
estimates could not be submitted to the 
House. 

Lord Althorp allowed that he thought 
the Motion might be acceded to; for it 
was merely that some supply should be 
granted to his Majesty. If any hon. 
Member thought that no supply whatever 
should be granted, then an Amendment, 
such as that proposed by the hon. Alder- 
man, was justifiable. Conceiving, however, 
that such was not the hon. Alderman’s 
wish, though he felt the indispensable 
necessity of a great reduction of taxation, 
he implored the hon. Alderman not to 
persevere in an Amendment which would 
prevent the production of those estimates, 
which alone would give the means of 
ascertaining what reduction might be made. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he had 
misunderstood the matter and would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, he 
was regardless of the taunts to which he 
knew he should expose himself by opposing 
the Motion, but he felt it his duty to take 
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that course. He was quite sure his Majesty 
had been imposed upon, and was not aware 
of the extent of the distress which ex- 
isted in the country. The best mode of 
awakening his Majesty’s mind to that fact 
was, in his opinion, the constitutional one, 
of refusing to grant a Supply for the Public 
Service. He should, therefore, repeat the 
Motion ‘‘ That the House do now adjourn.” 
On this Motion a division immediately took 
place— 

For the Adjournment 9; Against it 
105; Majority 96. 

Mr. Hume afterwards urged the expe- 
diency of bringing on public business at 
an earlier period of the evening. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was agreed to. 


Smucctenrs.] LordG. Lennox obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the relief of 
Parishes from the Expenses of maintaining 
the Wives and Families of men convicted 
under the laws for the Prevention of 
Smuggling, and sentenced to serve his 
Majesty in his naval service, which was 
accordingly read a first time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Feb 12. 


MrnuteEs.] The EArt or Huntinepon took the Oaths and 
his Seat.—Mr. Sneyd, from the Bank, presented an account 
of all Exchequer bills and other Government securities 
purchased by the Bank, or advanced for the public service, 
in the year ending 5th January 1830: an annual account 
of Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt; 
And also; copy of all applications made to the Bank 
of England for advances to Government, for the year end- 
ing 5th of January 1850, with a copy of the minutes of 
the Court of Directors thereon: 


Coat Trave.| The Marquis of London- 
derry presented a petition of Peers and 
Commoners, proprietors’ and lessees of 
coal mines near the rivers Tyne and Wear, 
praying for the renewal of the inquiry on 
the subject of the Coal Trade, which was 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
His Lordship then moved that the Com- 
mittee appointed in the last Session, to take 
into consideration the state of the Coal 
Trade in the United Kingdom, together with 
the duties of all descriptions and charges 
affecting the same, as well in the port of 
London as in the several other ports of 
the United Kingdom, and to report to the 
House, be revived.—In making this Motion, 
he said, he should not have taken that 
Opportunity to address their Lordships on 
the subject, had he not been honoured by 
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being intrusted with the petition he had | 
just presented, embracing one of the largest — 
interests of the country, and an interest 

they were especially called on to support. | 
He had, as their Lordships would recollect, | 
called their attention to the coal trade | 
last Session—a discussion took place— 
a Committee was appointed, and a large 
body of evidence was collected, and laid 
on their Table. This trade embraced nearly 
all the wealth of the north of England; 
and the task of again calling their Lord- | 
ships attention to it might have fallen | 
into abler hands, but into none more 

zealous; and he should think it his duty 

to endeavour to persuade their Lordships | 
to re-appoint the committee of last— 
Session, to continue and prosecute the 
investigation into every part of the trade. 
Odium had been thrown on the coal- 
owners, as if they were the cause of the rise 
of price, particularly during the late 
severe season; but the fact was, that the 
coal-owners of the north received no more 
when coals were high-priced in the market | 
than when they were low. The best | 
means to prove all these points was to | 
have an examination. Coals were never | 
sold at the pit’s mouth for more than 16s. | 
a chaldron, and to the consumers in | 
London they were now charged 50s. All | 
the difference between 16s. and 50s, allow- 
ing 10s. or 11s. for freight, was engrossed 
by the extraordinary charges laid on the 
coals between the pit’s mouth and the 
consumer, in the shape of duties and im- 
posts levied in the port of London. To 
rectify these abuses, he would call on 
their Lordships to institute an inquiry. 
The coal-owners laboured under a griev- 
ance—not an imaginary grievance, like 
that partial distress which was felt at one 
place and not at another—and into this 
grievance they wished their Lordships to 
examine. The noble Duke at the head 
of the Government had already given his 
attention to the subject, and had seen the 
profligate waste which occurred about the 
mines when he was himself in the north. 
He had seen immense heaps of coal burn- 
ing to waste in every part of the country. 
If their Lordships would only establish 
that coals should be sold by weight in- 
stead of by measure, all that waste he had 
mentioned would be spared. During the 
recess he had noticed that some petitions 
had been presented to the Lord Mayor 
and Common Council of London, which he 
did not mean to refer to with any view of 
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refuting their statements, but only to state 
that the coal owners were so certain of 
proving their case before their Lordships, 
that they did not think it necessary to 
reply to those petitions. Their Lordships 
would recollect that a bill was before 
them last Session for forming a railway 
to bring coal to the Tees—which was 


thought so improper, that a noble Lord 


opposite considered it necessary to move 


certain resolutions in order to prevent 


similar bills being passed through that 
House. When the bill for making the 
Clarence Rail-way was passed, in which 
the noble Marquis (Cleveland) took a 
great interest, it could not be carried into 
execution, and it remained a dead letter. 
It was proposed to raise three hundred 
thousand pounds, but not one hundred 
thousand pounds could be raised; the 
parties to the bill then went to the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council, and asked 
them to subscribe to open up their field 
of coals. The City of London, however, 
knew its interest too well to subscribe, 
because they knew that it was altogether a 
The Clarence Rail-way Bill was in 
fact a dead letter. He only mentioned this 
fact to justify the coal-owners for not 
having noticed the matter at the time. 
He had also observed that his noble friend 
| had received some communication from 


| the Coal Committee of the City of London, 


and he hoped that his noble friend would 
communicate that to the coal-owners, 
whose wish it was, to have every facility 
given to inquiry. He should not have 
addressed to them at such length, had he 
not had the honour to be intrusted with 
the petition that represented as much 
wealth, respectability, and talents as any 
petition to which their Lordships’ atten- 
tion had ever been called. The petition 
was signed by several noble Peers, by 
several Members of the other House, and 
by a number of opulent and respectable 
men. His Lordship concluded with 
moving the revival of the Coal Trade 
Committee. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
no objection to the re-appointment of that 
Committee, and that it should continue its 
inquiries, and carry them forward to a con- 
clusion. He would give every attention 
to the subject; but as his noble friend 
knew that he had another Committee to 
attend, that on the East-India affairs, he 
hoped care would be taken to call the 
Committee together on days when the 
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Members could attend. As for the com- | 


munication he had received from the 
City of London, his noble friend could 
not expect that he was to state that to 
the House. He could, however, assure 
their Lordships that there was nothing in 
that communication inconsistent with the 
inquiries of the Committee. 
Motion agreed to. 


I was, I confess, my Lords, disappointed 


and surprised on the first day of the | 


Session, to learn from the Lords Commis- 
sioners Speech that the pacification and 
final settlement of Greece was not yet in 
such a state as to enable his Majesty’s 


Ministers to lay the papers connected , 


with this subject before Parliament. If I 


were at first disappointed, a very little | 
reflection, in my own mind, allayed my | 
disappointment; and this disappointment | 
was more allayed when I further reflected | 


—considering, as I do, that the proceed- 
ings, in this case, were anomalous; that 
the delay might be considered as an 
auspicious circumstance, tending to make 
the final settlement of Greece more ad- 
vantageous to Europe in general and to 
this country, and more honourable to his 
Majesty’s Crown. And why, my Lords ? 
For this reason. The unexpected delay 
occurring in the completion of these ar- 
rangements just at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, enabled and invited Parliament to 
express its opinion, as no explanation has 
been afforded it of the state of the nego- 
ciation, as to the principles on which it 
will consider the settlement of Greece 
advantageous to this country, and honour- 
able to his Majesty's Crown; and I now 
call on you, my Lords, to seize this oppor- 
tunity of declaring your sentiments and 
recording your opinions. The Motion 
with which [I shall conclude, will be to 
call on your Lordships to admit those 
principles which I stated on a former 
evening ; and they are so true, that in 
them all your Lordships must concur. At 
least, they are so obvious to my mind, 

that there is no Peer, I believe—and, 
indeed, no man of sound mind—who will 

not acquiesce in them; and it will not be | 
necessary for me to take up much of | 
your Lordships’ time in bringing you to 
agree to the sound principles contained in 
my resolution. But it is not enough to | 
show that these principles are true—your | 
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the truth of my proposition. 
Serrtement or Greece.} The order | 
of the day being read, Lord Holland said— 


| ters, a subject of discussion. 
_ that I should state my opinions sincerely ; 
and, therefore, it is necessary that I should 
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Lordships must also be satisfied that the 
situation and circumstances of England, 
as well as the duty and interest of the 
Crown, make it right and proper now to 
acton them, I must fairly acknowledge 
that it is not sufficient to induce Parlia- 
ment to adopt a proposition, unless it be 
also shewn that it be expedient. I readily 
admit, that more is requisite than to prove 
My reso- 
lution may contain sound principles, just 
and prudent in their application ; but it 
may not be necessary or useful that Par- 
liament should at this time say anything 
about them. Iam bound, I admit, not 
only to prove that these principles are just, 
bat that your Lordships would, by the 
expression of your opinion, promote the 
advantage of the Crown and be of use to 
the country. To this part of my subject, 
therefore, I shall more particularly direct 
your attention. My Lords, in doing this, 
IT am aware that calling on your Lord- 
ships to express an opinion on this sub- 
ject, implies a degree of distrust in his 
Majesty’s advisers, either in the intention 
or capacity of those intrusted with the 
the conduct of the negociation. I fully 
acknowledge, and, moreover, I will own, 
that my distrust rests on the grounds of 
general observation on the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, which observation 
does not give me confidence in them, par- 
ticularly as to their conduct in our foreign 
relations; that it is from distrust—from 
distrust founded on observing the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government, particularly 
their conduct in managing our negocia- 
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' tions—and I feel that it would not be fair 


in me, it would be disingenuous, not to 
speak explicitly and openly and freely on 
the subject. I think, in general, it is 
neither very Parliamentary, nor very fit 
nor proper, to make the reasons why an 
individual distrusts his Majesty’s Minis- 
But it is fair 


say a word or two on the subject. In 
doing so, (and I mean not to speak 
but with sincerity), I may say many things 
which are irksome and disagreeable to 
particular persons. But I can assure your 
Lordships, that in expressing myself 
bluntly, honestly, and sincerely, I have 


no intention to offend any individual. I 


can assure your Lordships, and your 
Lordships will believe me, that in ex- 
pressing distrust of his Majesty’s advisers, 
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as to their foreign policy, it is not done with 
a view to disturb them in the possession 
of power, or to establish any systematic 
opposition to them. To this Government 
I do not profess any direct or great hos- 
tility, nor do I give it any direct or sys- 
tematic support: to remove them from 
office is not my object. I gladly acknow- 
ledge that his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment has on one important subject done 
the State great service, I am ready to 
acknowledge this—though I do not feel 
that overflowing gratitude which some 
persons express—but, I may repeat, I can 
assure your Lordships that I have no wish 
to place other persons in the situation of 
the present Ministers; for I expect that 
they will yet do greater services. Though 
I distrust these Ministers, I do not move 
my resolution with any view to remove 
them from their situation. To the present 
Government J feel an obligation ; because 
whatever may be their opinions and sys- 
tems, when they see that the opinions 
and feelings of the people and of the 
country are made up against them, they 
give up their own system, which is a 
course that deserves commendation. When 
they have ascertained the temper of Par- 
liament and the feelings of the people, 
whatever line of policy they may before 
have resolved to act on, they manifest a 
laudable deference—they discard all their 
former professions — they turn round 
against all their former precepts ; and, 
with a justice and moderation I admire, 
they do that which is right with a calm- 
ness and firmness I can never tov much 
applaud. But when not forced into any 
particular line of conduct—when there 
are many paths before them—when, from 
the inactivity or apathy of the public they 
are allowed to choose their own course, 
they generally choose that which is wrong. 
I have no hostility to the Ministers—I do 
not wisn to put others in their place—I 
have no such views; I do not “assault” 
his Majesty’s Government; but I wish, 
from seeing what has been their conduct, 
that Parliament should admonish the 
Ministers, and by their voice direct them 
in that path from which, unless they are 
admonished, they are sure to go wrong. 
It is on this ground that I think it neces- 
sary, at this the eleventh hour, to call on 
Parliament to admonish the Ministers, and 
direct them in what they have to perform. 

To the first objection which might be 
made to my Motion, therefore, I have this 
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Reply :—It must be granted to me in 
argument, that the Ministers do need the 
interference of Parliament; and, also, that 
when Parliament interferes, they take the 
correction willingly—they swallow their 
physic like good boys, and deserve praise. 
[daughter| Itis necessary, however, that 
your Lordships should enforce good ad- 
vice; and it will be impossible for you to 
adopt my resolution without finding the 
Ministers fully prepared to admit and 
adopt it. My Lords, I rest my objection 
to the conduct of the Ministers upon the 
results of that conduct in foreign affairs. 
In the first place, 1 cannot help remarking, 
that whatever may be the final pacification 
of Greece, if it shall be suchas I am most 
anxious to see—if that unfortunate country 
shall at length have a good Government; 
it is obvious that if this can now be accom- 
plished, it is demonstrable in argument 
that the final pacification of that country 
might have been obtained heretofore more 
to the honour and advantage of Great 
Britain, and with less risk to the tranquillity 
of England, and less risk to the tranquillity 
of Europe. Immediately after the battle 
of Navarino, and before the rupture be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, and before the 
successes of Russia in Roumelia and Bul- 
garia, it is obvious that it might have been 
then achieved by the exertions of the three 
confederated powers in a better and more 
efficacious manner than after the war 
between the two powers, and after the 
success of their ally in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia. This is so plain a proposition 
that it is not necessary to prove it. It is 
merely a statement of facts of common and 
plain sense evident to every man. It is 
only necessary to call to your Lordships’ 
recollection how his Majesty’s Government 
stood at the period when the noble Duke 
made his first appearance in this House as 
First Lord of the Treasury. I must call 
him the First Lord of the Treasury, as that 
other name sounds, in my opinion, neither 
English nor constitutional; but if I must 
use it—when he made his first appearance 
in the House as Premier, what was the 
situation then I ask, of Great Britain ? 
She then stood as she always ought to 
stand— noble and commanding. She 
was, if not above all her compeers, not 
excelled by any—she stood the first and 
foremost of the great powers which had 
entered into a great confederacy for the 
benefit of mankind, and for preserving the 
repose of Europe, And what were the 
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circumstances which placed her in this 
situation? First, France, which we must 
always consider as most emulous of our 
glory—I will not call her our rival—had 
only recently acceded to the confederacy, 
induced to do so more by an unwillingness 
not to be of the party than from any great 
and comprehensive views of the general 
good. Russia had consented, and great 
praise is due to the Government of that 
day, and to the noble Duke for the part 
he took in signing the protocol. Russia 
consented to make a sacrifice of her own 
interests to our views, and shewed the great 
value she set on our co-operation by enter- 
ing into a cordial and friendly alliance. 
My Lords, our possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the vicinity of the theatre of 
war, gave us a command—gave us a con- 
siderable degree of influence—more than 
either of the other confederates. But 
above all things, the great respect which 
the Greeks had never ceased to profess for 
this country through their long five-years’ 
struggle, secured Great Britain a para- 
mount influence in the confederacy. It 
was seen in many respects by Russia and 
France—it induced them to place their 
squadrons under the command of a gallant 
English Admiral—and they had reaped 
the advantage they foresaw—which every 
body would reap who placed confidence 
in a British Admiral—they reaped glory 
and conquest. That Admiral is a great 
commander. He is a man who will stand 
high in the pages of our history, and will 
be spoken of hereafter with great honour. 
That commander achieved a great victory 
with an inferior force; with a force even 
ludicrously inferior he long baffled a 
superior force; and finally, by as success- 
ful an action as is on record of the British 
navy, he achieved a glorious victory, which 
elated all the other parties, and seemed 
likely immediately to promote the views of 
the three confederated powers concerned in 
the engagement. Such was then our situ- 
ation. Look, my Lords, at the contrast 
now. Let us look at the language and 
conduct of the Government of the present 
day. In the first place, as to their lan- 
guage. When the news of that victory 
reached England, your Lordships will 

recollect that the present Cabinet had 

recently been formed, and when the 

country was to be informed of this victory 

the vocabulary was ransacked for an 

ungenerous word to express distrust 


LORDS, ] 











and disgust of that victory, That word 
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introduced it into the King’s Speech that 
they might tarnish the laurels of the only 
British commander who had, in modern 
times led a combined and confederated 
was even put into the sacred mouth of 
his Majesty; the Ministers introduced it 
into the King’s Speech—he said the 
Ministers, for the word was theirs—they 
force to as great a victory as I ever recol- 
lect in our naval annals. It was only in 
this country that this victory was called 
“untoward.” The French King spoke of 
it in very different language; and the 
Emperor of Russia distinctly and directly 
approved of it. The Ministers called it 
‘‘untoward.” But why, when it was so 
well calculated to promote the great end 
the confederates had in view, and even 
bring the affairs of Greece to a happy con- 
clusion ? In this manner, then, my Lords, 
were the prospects of Greece blighted—its 
hopes disappointed, and its expectations 
frustrated by that single word “ untoward.” 
Iam not, as I have already said, in the 
possession of any papers: neither have I 
any information by which I could lay 
before you the exact succession of the 
dates of those events which I have men- 
tioned, or to which I may hereafter have 
occasion to refer. It is not from any 
official documents, or from any thing 
more than common rumour, that I state a 
blockade of the Dardanelles was proposed ; 
but whether I have it, or have it not from 
such sources, it is a matter of public no- 
toriety, announced in the newspapers. In 
this it was understood the British Admi- 
nistration acquiesced ; Russia was the ac- 
tive party, France did not object. But it 
was maintained that the permanent block- 
ade was not to be agreed to; for the Turks 
would be more likely to yield to the wishes 
of the three allied powers, if they would 
only sit still with their hands before them, 
and let those said Turks commit every 
conceivable cruelty they chose upon those 
unfortunate beings whom they thought 
proper to designate as their subjects. 
There was a difficulty about this proposed 
blockade of the Dardanelles. If it had 
originated with the English, all that diffi- 
culty would have been removed; and if 
Great Britain had only been true to its 
ancient ally, as the Turks were called, the 
weakness and humiliation of the Turks 
would not have been exposed—not that I 
feel, I confess, as much regret at the mis- 
fortunes of the Ottomans as perhaps other 
noble Lords now in thisHouse, Amongst 
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other causes of regret arising from the 
manner in which this extraordinary course 
of public policy has involved us is, that 


whereas we might have received the con- | 


fidence and gratitude of Russia in the 
exercise of the discretion intrusted to us, 
we have, by an opposite policy from that 
which common sense and common pru- 
dence dictated, given her reason to sup- 
pose that we entertain against her a secret 
enmity, and thus added further causes of 
excitement to that hostile temper—if such 
exist—which it would have been for our 
honour and advantage to use every exer- 
tion to allay. But though we talked much 
of our ancientally, our language almost the 
next moment was of the most discourag- 
ing character —the whole of our conduct, 
both to the Turks and the Greeks, was 
such as both were entitled to complain of 
—our language to the Greeks at the most 
critical moment was cold and freezing, suf- 
ficient to damp and chill the most ardent 
spirit. It reminds me of the hacknied pas- 
sage of Virgil—as if profane hands were 
never to touch the symbol of wisdom— 
*¢ Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spes Danaim.” 

It then seemed as if the Greeks were in 
a worse situation than before. The noble 
Duke said no troops should be sent to them; 
but then they replied, if you do not send 
us troops, send us money. To this his 
answer was, practically, you shall have 
neither—no troops shall enter the country. 
But France and Russia advanced, saying 
to England, though you do not send troops, 
or send money, allow us to doit; instantly 
thereupon Great Britain interposes, saying, 
that to assent to any such principle as that 
one or two members of a triple alliance 
should act without the privity and consent 
of the third, was not to be for a moment 
endured ; that to make such a proposition 
was nothing less than to propose the utter 
destruction of the whole treaty; it would 
be, the British Government alleged, con- 
trary to the words and spirit of the bond. 
I do not know but that there is some colour 
for giving to the treaty that interpretation. 
It was perfectly true, that if one party ob- 
stinately held out, the others in good faith 
were notat: liberty to move an inch—they 
must act together, or not at all; but what 
was to prevent one of the parties, by con- 
sent, enabling the others to do what the 
occasion demanded? Why should England 
say no money and no troops are to be sent 
out to Greece, because I am not in a con- 
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dition to send either? Here, then, was 
England assuming to herself the harsh and 
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_ disagreeable office of saying to a poorer 





anda weaker country—one that had scarcely 
yet assumed the form of a State—True, you 
are in distress and difficulty—you are 
struggling with powerful enemies—you 
have looked up to me in an especial manner 
for protection and countenance in the hour 
of your adversity; but from me you shall 
receive none—not only will I not advance 
you asingle shilling, nor send you one man 
for your protection, but I will interfere to 
prevent others doing so, however willing 
they might be; and willing they were, but 
England forbade it. At one time she held 
one language, at another time she adopted 
a different tone—she went through every 
note in the gamut; no instrument could 
play so many tunes. It was in vain that 
her allies proposed to send troops. No, 
said the noble Duke—not a man shall - 


move. The French said, send your own 
troops. The noble Duke said, no. Then 
let us. Oh! that would be ten times 


worse—[No, no! from the Duke of 
Wellington}. I see the noble Duke denies 
my statement; and from the eagerness 
with which he does so, I am, I suppose, to 
conclude, that though wrong in that, I am 
right in all else, seeing that up to this 
time he has not expressed the slightest 
dissent. At length troops were sent; and 
when they arrived, our commander in the 
Mediterranean immediately, with the high- 
est judgment and promptitude, took ad- 
vantage of that favourable occurrence to 
negociate with the Pacha of Egypt, with a 
view to effect the recall of his barbarous 
troops from the Morea, and a treaty for 
their evacuation of that territory was signed; 
but the ink with which that treaty was 
signed had scarcely time to dry when that 
gallant officer was superseded in his com- 
mand and recalled. The moment the 
French troops landed, Ibrahim Pacha 
quitted the Morea. Therefore the asser- 
tion was perfectly well founded that the 
French had cleared the Morea. But all 
that time a horrible warfare was going on in 
other parts of Greece, and the commander 
who had endeavoured to rescue Athens and 
the other districts exposed to that warfare, 
was recalled by the British Government. 
In the meanwhile an earnest remonstrance 
on the part of Greece was forwarded to 
Paris, but the effect of that was defeated. 
I will not say whether it was right or 
wrong, but this I will say, that it produced 
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a withering influence upon the victory at 
Navarin ; it distracted the councils of the 
Greeks—it estranged their minds from that 
particular country which they had chosen 
for their ally and protector—that country 
which, at the moment most important to 
their success, recalled the gallant com- 
mander who had done them the highest 
services they had ever experienced at the 
hands of foreigners. I need not tell your 
Lordships that this had a most ruinous effect 
upon the fortunes of anew State endeavour- 
ing to establish itself in Europe. If it had 
been encouraged and supported as it ought, 
its original predilections and attachment to 
this country cherished, how different would 
have been the result, and how advantageous 
to England, I will leave your Lordships to 
judge. 


speak, unwilling submission that England 


admitted an interference obviously re-_ 


pugnant to the feelings of her Government. 
Was that, I put it to your Lordships, the 
conduct which ought to have been pursued 
by the Ministers of a great powerful and 
benevolent monarch, mediating in a con- 
flict between violence and barbarism on 
the one side, and a suffering and Christian 
people on the other? In coming forward 
to censure the conduct which Ministers 


have pursued on this occasion, and through- | 


out the whole of this interesting contest, I 
admit that I am bound to shew, by means 
of indisputable facts and just reasoning, 


that the conduct they have pursued is not | 


worthy a great nation, or one professing to 


act upon principles of good faith; and I | 


trust that, so far as I have gone, I have 
succeeded ; and I expect that in what I 


have to go through [ shall not fail to esta-_ 


blish the positions for which I contend. I 
admit that we were bound to Turkey to a 
certain extent—that I acknowledge is true; 
and it is equally true, to adopt the language 
of a noble Lord when the Address was 
moved—that I am no lover of the Turk, 
but I am a lover of good faith—and I am 
a lover of fair dealing and of honourable 


character—and I never can bring myself’. 


to think that it is consistent with the 


honour and character of Great Britain to | 


have behaved even to Turkey as she has 
done. Has not her conduct been that of 
deceitful and hollow friendship ? 
England towards Turkey been guilty of 
base and pusillanimous desertion ? 
she not shrunk from the support of her 
ally in the moment of adversity and dis- 


[ LORDS, ] 


But Russia stepped in, and it was | 
not with the most tardy, and, if I may so , 


Has not | 


Has | 
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tress? On that memorable day, when the 
noble Duke took his seat in this House as 
First Lord of the Treasury, it was stated 
to us as historical truth that the Turk was 
our ancient ally, and not only our ancient 
ally, but one, the integrity of whose empire 
and dominions we were bound by the ties 
of interest and the faith of treaties to main- 
tain. Yes, my Lords, that the maintenance 
of that empire in Europe was essential to 
the balance of Europe; and finally, that 
it was alike our duty and our interest to 
maintain that empire in such a situation 
| as that it should be capable of defending 
itself. Towards the close of the same 
session similar language was held by the 
noble Secretary. He, indeed, did not 
dwell upon the antiquity of the alliance— 
there his reputation would have been at 
stake; as President of the Antiquarian 
Society he was not forward to contend for 
the antiquity of the alliance, for he had 
archives to refer to, and possibly he there 
| found that this most ancient alliance was 
only of twenty or thirty years’ standing, 
Still the noble Secretary, though discreetly 
suppressing any allusion to the remote 
origin of this alliance, repeated as empha- 
tically as the noble Duke had done, that it 
was essential to the balance of Europe that 
| there should not be any diminution of the 
power of the Turk, or any diminution of 
his influence in the affairs of Europe; and 
that it was the duty of his Majesty’s advi- 
sers to do all in their power to prevent that 
diminution. 
| I will not waste the time of your Lord- 
| ships with inquiries, at this time of day, 
into the justice or the folly of those opi- 
nions, for factshave before now pretty fully 
disclosed their true character as a policy 
unknown to the practice of British states- 
men, and decidedly opposed to the dicta 
of all the great men of the last century. 
However, such were the avowed opinions 
of the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
and it now remains to be seen how far 
_ their conduct accorded with that opinion ; 
and if, upon examination, they had not 
been found to act up to it, what opinion 
_ must be formed of their wisdom ahd their 
principles? It must be fully in the recol- 
lection of your Lordships, that not very 
long since a noble Lord, familiar with the 
affairs of the East of Europe, stated in 
this House, that the language of his 
| Majesty's Government was the subject of 
unreserved discussion with the Ottoman 
' Porte—that the Government of Constan- 
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tinople freely canvassed what was said in 
this House, and minutely weighed and 
canvassed the language of the Sovereign 
and the Ministers. From this the interfe- 
rence was obvious, that though the Turks 
might have found themselves engaged in 
a war with Russia, their ancient ally, 
England, would come to their assistance 
in the moment of need. The Turks might 
well think, though the formidable power 
of Russia might threaten them, that yet 
there was a great power—a great maritime 
power, whom she might always regard as | 
her confederate whenever real danger was 
at hand. The Turk might say, 1 havea. 
faithful and an ancient ally, in whom I 
may confide, who has declared herself, 
bound by treaties and determined by 
interest to preserve the integrity of my | 
empire in Europe, and who at the first | 
moment of her interference will put my | 
enemy to flight. Thus was the Ottoman | 
Porte deluded—-thus was it induced to 
persist in a ruinous course buoyed up as it | 
was by the adulation and the praises of | 
his Majesty’s Government, but how grie- 
vously and fatally was it deceived, and at | 
what a distressing moment was that deceit 


first felt, when the altered language and | 
vacillating conduct of the King’s Govern- | 
ment announced to them that from their | 


firm friend, their ancient ally, they had 
nothing to hope. 


the proposed neutrality. Some noble 


Lords were great friends to a blockade, | 


for the blockade of Oporto by Don 
Miguel had been acknowledged with 
almost breathless haste; and others were | 
great lovers of a neutrality as was seen in 
the instance of Terceira. In the sameman- 
ner his Majesty’s Government sometimes 
supported the Greek, and anon gave en- 
couragement to the Turk, and both were 
sufferers from her hollow friendship, and | 
her substantial enmity. For my part, I 
never could understand the policy which | 
made this country send an Ambassador 
to Constantinople, when the Porte 
would not consent to concession of any 
kind. Then look, my Lords, to the 
position to which the conduct of the 
British Government reduced the Ottoman | 
Porte. After the Russians passed the | 
Balkan, they made an offer of treating» 
with the Turks—to that the Government | 
of Constantinople sent no answer, good | 
or bad, not even an attempt at an evasive | 


[ Fes. 11. ] 


In the blockade, for | 
instance, of Treviso by the Greeks, it was | 
alleged that that was out of the line of | 
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reply. The Sultan did that which Louis 
18th did on the return of Buonaparte 
from Elba; he said, ‘‘ I will never desert 
my capital, rather than do so, I will lay 
down my life at the gate of St. Denis. I 
willcontestits safety to the latest moment;” 
with a great deal more talk of a similar 
kind. So when the Russians arrived at 
Adrianople what said the Turk? Why 
that he would die within the sacred 
precincts of St. Sophia, and how did all 
this end? Just as such boasting generally 
does, in complete submission — victory 
succeeded victory, and all this time what 
was passing inthe mind of the Turk? He 
must have soliloquized somewhat after this 
fashion— “ True I am in great jeopardy 


+I am encompassed with danger and 


difficulty—the enemy is at my gate; but 
then I have an old friend, an ancient ally, 
who has employed the strongest expressions 
which his language affords, to prove how 


strongly he feels bound to preserve the 


integrity of my empire by every obliga- 
tion of honour and of interest—how 


_hecessary the maintenance of my Empire 


is to the preservation of the balance of 
Europe ; and now, since I have lately 
become better instructed in the customs 
of the Christians, I learn that the preser- 
vation of that balance of Europe, is the 
sole and only reason for keeping up a 
standing a:my”—as he might easily have 
seen from the preamble to the Mutiny 
Act. He then might go on to say—“ My 
ally and faithful friend has not, it is 
true, large armies at his disposal; but 
then he is master of a powerful fleet, and 


| capable of transmitting assistance in more 


forms than one: and asa proof of the 
sincerity of his desire to afford me the 
necessary aid when the proper moment 
shall arrive, he has sent the brother of 
his Reis Effendi to consult with my Reis 
Effendi for the safety of my Throne and 
my dominions, and to give them the 
benefit of his advice aad information, 
Besides, the mere name of my ancient 


-ally will be, in itself, enough to in- 


timidate the foe—like Achilles, his shout 
from the walls will suffice to put the 
hostile army to flight.” Well, then, my 
Lords, the brother of the Reis Effendi 
goes out as an Ambassador, and, after a 
few secret communications, and so on, 
the British Ambassador gives his final 
advice, and what does that turn out to 
be ?—After all that was said about ancient 
treaties, and the balance of Europe, and 
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the necessity of preserving Turkish influ- 
ence in European affairs, what is the 
advice of the British Ambassador ? — 
nothing more nor less than unconditional 
submission. One point still remained, 
which might be urged for the interest of 
Turkey—the mere nominal Sovereignty 
over Greece, and the payment of a small 
tribute. Yet even that point was struck 
out, and the interests of Turkey totally 
disregarded, and all this time the British 
Government told the Turk that they could 
not help what was going forward; and 
then when those hostilities ended in the 
perfect humiliation of the Turkish power, 
the Minister comes to Parliament, and 
says he has great satisfaction in announc- 
ing the termination of hostilities, and 
such a termination, too, in the annihilation 
of their old and faithful ally. Such are 
the speeches of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Now, my Lords, is not this a fair illustra- 
tion of the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government in the position into which 
they have brought this country with 
relation to Turkey, and I should gladly 
be instructed as to the manner in which 
that position can be made to consist with 
the true interest of the country, the 
justice of Parliament, or the honour of 
the Crown, however convenient to them- 
selves his Majesty’s Ministers might 
have supposed it. Having occupied so 
much of your Lordships’ time, I shall 
not now go through the various considera- 
tions that suggest themselves as to the 
manner in which these proceedings are 
likely to affect our relations with Russia. 
As respects France it was extremely ill- 
timed, calculated to excite the most 
injurious suspicions, and likely to alienate 
us from the Government and inhabitants 
of that country to an extent the conse- 
quences of which we yet severely experi- 
ence. There is one observation with 
respect to Russia, which I cannot avoid 
making, that much stress has been laid 
upon our trade with the Black Sea. Now 
with the exception of Azof, which can 
scarcely be considered necessary to except, 
we had no trade with the Black Sea while 
it was in the hands of Turkey; but from 
the moment Russia got possession of it, 
we might be said to have the command of 
the Black Sea, for one ship of this 
country that before traded to the Black 
Sea, thirty-four were now found in its 
ports. The whole of our policy towards 
Russia has been, during this contest, 
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such as almost to exceed the bounds of 
credibility, did not the facts stand upon 
evidence the most unquestionable. Our 
conduct with respect to that country was 
the acme of imbecility. I will apply to 
this case the lines of a writer, Ausonius, 
who, though he writes in verse, is not 
very poetical, yet with some success he 
contrasts a wise and foolish man— 

Quid prudentis opus ? cui possis nolle%nocere. 
Quid stulti proprium est? non posse et velle 

nocere. 

My Lords, the day will come when we 
shall rue the errors of which our Govern- 
ment have been guilty—-when our treat- 
ment of France, a country that had 
throughout this affair, acted a generous 
as well as a friendly part— when our 
neglect of the opportunity of adding 
Candia to the territories of Greece; and 
when our omission to strengthen the 
young State, by means of Egypt, will re- 
act upon ourselves with a force of which 
no man can see the remote consequences. 
T think, my Lords, I have already laid 
sufficient grounds to justify the assertion 
that this Government has acted disinge- 
nuously. I now come to a part of the 
subject on which it is necessary that I 
should acknowledge I speak a good deal 
from conjecture. I have no_ private 
sources of information; no access to 
official papers ; no man in the House has 
taken less pains than I have to ascertain 
what is going on. I really know nothing 
but what is derived from the current con- 
versation of the day, and from the news- 
papers—for, my Lords, newspapers will 
continue to write, notwithstanding the 
prosecutions of the noble Duke. In this 
way these rumours have been put forth, to 
which I am anxious to call the attention 
of Parliament. They are to this effect : 
—that there is an intention to contract 
within still narrower limits the territory of 
Greece than even those within which it 
was at first understood that the bounda- 
ries of the young State were to be con- 
fined; and I the more particularly address 
myself to this, as there is at the present 
moment something very like civil war 
going on in Candia, of a kind the most 
disgraceful to humanity; and as, apart 
from other reasons, that island has Greeks 
for the major part of its inhabitants, | 
conceive that those who had to deal with 
the boundaries of Greece were guilty of 
an egregious error, in not negociating for 
Candia’s being included within its limits, 
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But it was enough for us to have to 
execute the Treaty of the 6th July, and 
that even in doing that we had better do 
it, if possible, without plucking a feather 
from the Turk—to do him, in short, as 
little injury as possible. As to our con- 
duct towards Russia, it was little less than 
downright madness; it was not fair with 
respect to any Government, and it was 
peculiarly impolitic with regard to such a 
one as that of Russia. The great prin- 
ciple, my Lords, for which I have been 
contending, is this, that we have been 
guilty of the grossest error in not securing 
to Greece a strong Government, and a 
territory sufficient for the maintenance of 
itsown independence. The establishment 
of a weak power in the Mediterranean is 
worse than nugatory. The name of an 
illustrious Prince (Princé Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg) has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with this subject. The intellectual 
qualifications of that illustrious personage 
for the situation in question are well 
known. He has had the advantage of ten 
or twelve years’ experience of free institu- 
tions in this country, and it is rumoured 
that he is still designated by the wishes of 
the people of Greece, as the individual 
most to be desired, and that he even was 
so before the Protocol of the 6th of July. 
Of this, however, I profess to know 
nothing, but the general rumour upon 
this subject is so strong, and the concur- 
rent evidence in its favour proceeding 
from every quarter, that I cannot enter- 
tain any doubt as to the wishes of the 
Greek people. I believe that the Greeks 
have too much sense to adopt any other 
form of Government than that of a limited 
monarchy; but let us reflect upon the 
cruel situation of the head of that Go- 
vernment, if, before he takes upon himself 
that authority, the affairs of Greece, in the 
most extended sense, are not completely 
settled. Observe what is the present con- 
dition of Candia, in the nominal pos- 
session of the Turks. It is peopled by 
Greeks, who are now in a state of insur- 
rection; the strong places are in the 
hands of the Turks, but commotions 
already prevail, and a general civil war is 
on the point of breaking out in the island. 
However wise, however prudent, however 
just, the new head of the Greek Govern- 
ment may be, he will be a stranger to the 
people, and you may compel him to adopt 
a line of conduct he would not otherwise 
choose, He must, in the first instance, 
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either connive at his own subjects carry- 
ing on clandestine intercourse with the 
insurgents in Candia, and then the pre- 
datory warfare, with all its outrages re- 
volting to human nature, must be con- 
tinued, for he must openly espouse the 
cause of his oppressed brethren and sub- 
If such be his determination, what 
then, will be the consequence? Peace ? 
No—a new war, which may embroil all 
the powers of Europe in the dispute, and 
then the Treaty will have to be re-settled, 
and all that has been done, having been 
undone, will have to be done again. The 
Sovereign of Greece may take a third 
course—he may say, ‘I will maintain a 
strict neutrality, and prevent the conse- 
quence of any assistance from my Em- 
pire.” I suppose that he will be allowed 
to pursue vessels on the high seas, that 
have !eft his ports for the purpose of 
carrying arms or stores to Candia; and if 
he maintain that strict neutrality, what is 
it but folding his arms in apathy before 
him, and seeing his brethren in language, 
in manners, and in country, murdered and 
massacred by wholesale? If any, the 
slightest, suspicion be felt that such will 
be the situation of the Potentate of 
Greece, it is the duty and right of Par- 
liament to interfere, and to express a 
decided opinion before the great work is 
attempted to be completed. There is 
another report which I have heard, and 
which I earnestly hope is without founda- 
tion. Perhaps the suggestion of that 
evil genius which seems to have hovered 
unseen over all who have interfered in this 
question— 

Infert se septus nebula, mirabile dictu 

Per medios, miscetque viris: neque cernitur ulli. 
That care is to be taken that the Govern- 
ment of Greece shall be in a particular 
form—that whoever may hold the reins of 
authority, he is not to consult the wants 
and wishes of the people, but is to obey 
the dictation of others. That is the ru- 
mour; and any such intention I must 
deprecate. Some fears of the Pope or 
of the King of Naples (for I suppose 
Austria does not venture to stand forward 
and avow her own apprehensions on the 
subject), are supposed to have led to this 
determination. Such an abominable, such 
a disgusting principle of action, I hope in 
God will never guide the Ministers of this 
country. I do not, and cannot suspect 
them of it; but I think, nevertheless, 
that Parliament ought to interpose, in 
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order to put them on their guard, and to 
declare, in the words of my Resolution, 
that the Government of Greece ought to 
be established “ with full powers to adopt 
laws and institutions suited to the wants 
and wishes of the people.” I have gone 
a greater length than I intended into the 
statement of my views, and I have there- 
fore to apologise to your Lordships ; but 


I maintain the undoubted right of the | 


House to adopt this course as the heredi- 
tary Counsellors of his Majesty. It was 
said that such a course was unprecedented. 
I thought I remembered instances of the 
kind, but I would not trust my memory, 
and looking through the Journals, I found 
precedents enough to overwhelm anybody. 
I shall not, therefore, further fatigue your 
Lordships by producing or explaining any 
of them ; but I will conclude with moving, 
that it beresolved—* That no pacification 
or settlement of Greece will appear to this 
House permanently advantageous to the 
interests of Europe, or honourable to his 
Majesty’s Crown, which does not give to 
that country a territory sufficient for 
national defence both by land and sea, 
and which does not establish therein a 
Government with full powers to adapt its 
laws and institutions to the wants and 
wishes of the people, and to protect its 
subjects from all foreign interference in 
their domestic concerns.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen rose and said,—I 
had hoped that the declaration in his 
Majesty’s Speech, by which Parliament 
was informed that the King had concerted 
measures with his Allies for the pacifica- 
tion and final settlement of Greece, and 
the expression of a confident hope on the 
part of his Majesty that it would be in his 
power speedily to lay before Parliament 
the particulars of that arrangement, would 
have been sufficient to repress, for a time 
at least, the impatience of noble Lords to 
enter into a discussion of this subject. But 
the noble Baron having been unable to 
resist the temptation of such an inviting 
topic, has, in my opinion brought it before 
the House in a manner certainly most 
unusual, and which can only be justified 
by a well-founded suspicion of those whose 
duty it is more immediately to advise the 
Crown. To warrant such a proceeding, 
the noble Baron must suppose, with appa-~ 
rent reason, that we are either indifferent 
to the honour of the Crown, or unwilling 
to carry into effect the stipulations of 
Treaties by which we profess to be bound. 
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Now where, let me ask, is the proof to 
justify any such suspicion? What right 
has the noble Baron to entertain it, and 
how has any thing that has occurred since 
his Majesty was advised by his present 
| Ministers led to any such conclusion ? The 
noble Viscount who spoke on a former 
night (Goderich), interested as he natu- 
rally was in the execution of that Treaty, 
which now engages attention, and which 
| your Lordships are desirous to be fulfilled, 
/ admitted, with the fairness and candour 
belonging to him, that the acquiescence of 
Great Britain in the French expedition to 
the Morea was a sufficient proof of the 
desire of this Government to see its provi- 
| sions adopted. Had we not been disposed 
‘to attend to the spirit of that Treaty, most 
| certainly by the letter of it, we might have 
| forbidden the departure of a single soldier 
from France. We gave this proof, there- 
| fore, of our desire to see it carried into 
| execution, and in the whole of our conduct 
| we have afforded no ground whatever for 
| the suspicion which the noble Baron en- 
| tertains of our sincerity. But if his motion 
be extraordinary after the assurances from 
the Throne, and in the present state of 
| our foreign negociations, it is still more 
extraordinary when we come to examine 
its real character and nature. By pro- 
posing a vote, that in constituting this 
new State we shall give it certain capaci- 
ties, dimensions and powers, he sanctions 
an act of wanton spoliation on a friendly 
nation, without the slightest pretext to 
| justify it. The noble Baron speaks as if 
there were some huge, newly-discovered 
continent to be partitioned, and forgets 
| the real stipulations of the Treaty of Lon- 
'don. He forgets that that Treaty does 
| not profess to have in view the independ- 
|ence of Greece to any extent. It is a 
Treaty for the pacification of Greece. I 
see in it the expression of various motives 
operating upon the high contracting par- 
ties, not one of which has relation to the 
independence of Greece. If, then, from 
a change of circumstances, we have been 
able to deviate from the strict line of the 
Treaty, and uniformly deviating in favour 
of the Greek population, it cannot be said 
that we have been reluctant to carry into 
effect the stipulations of the Treaty of 
London. So much to the contrary has 
been our conduct, that we have gone be- 
yond the expectations of the most sanguine 
friends of the Greeks: those who framed 
the Treaty never could have entertained 
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the shadow of a hope that we should have | object was to be attained by naval means 
been able to go so far. The noble Baron |—by means of a naval blockade. Were 


also charged us with unnecessary and, as | 


he contended, intentional delay in the 
execution of this work. 


Without wishing | 


to object to the Treaty to which we are | 


parties, and without wishing to criticise it 
too narrowly, I must request your Lord- 
ships candidly to reflect on the nature of 
that Treaty: observe how undefined it is 
in its object, how necessarily uncertain in 
its means of execution, and then you will 
be aware how extremely difficult it must 
be to give immediate effect to desires so 
vaguely specified. Recollecting who are 
the parties to the Treaty, and adverting to 
the progress made under it, your Lord- 
ships will admit that in two years as much 
has been done as could be reasonably 
expected in a work of this nature. But 
the noble Baron says that we are indebted 
for that progress to the arms of Russia; 
but he is greatly mistaken. There is, 
no doubt, not a shadow of doubt, 
that but for the occurrence of the war 
with Turkey, the object of the Treaty 
would have been more speedily accom- 
plished. As it is, the result of the war 
will not have operated on the execution 
of the terms of the Treaty. The noble 
Baron has given a recital of facts, but so 
incorrect and confused, as to the time and 
manner in which events occurred, that it 
is very difficult to follow him ; but he has 
accused Ministers of not giving immediate 
effect to this Treaty after the conflict in 
the Bay of Navarino. Although the noble 
Baron professes to be so imperfectly in- 
formed, I apprehend it is sufficiently no- 
torious to all the world, that the present 
Ministers had nothing to do with the 
affairs of Government until some time 
after that event : when, too, he stigmatizes 
the conduct pursued towards the gallant 
officer engaged on that occasion, he may 
have heard, however imperfectly informed, 
that the present Ministers sent out an 
inquiry, and are not in any way respon- 
sible for the result. As to the gallantry 
displayed at Navarino, no man ever en- 
tertained a doubt—the doubt was as to 
the justification in taking such a step. 
The noble Baron has said, that when first 
the proposal was made to send French 
troops to the Morea, Ministers objected to 
it. They unquestionably did so in the 
first instance, and why? They objected 
because a plan had been already con- 
certed by three powers, by which the same 
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not Ministers, then, justified in objecting? 
Did not the convention between the 
English Admiral and the Pacha of Egypt 
actually effect the evacuation of the Mo- 
rea before the arrival of the French troops? 
This fact establishes that we were right in 
resisting the expedition on the ground 
that it was not necessary, for means ex- 
isted of accomplishing that object inde- 
pendent of any expedition. In one part 
of his speech the noble Baron has urged, 
in very strange terms, the necessity of ex- 
tending the new State of Greece so as to 
include the Island of Candia; and having 
intimated that he would with pleasure 
have seen a Russian army in possession of 
Constantinople, of course he cannot be 
expected to feel any difficulty regarding 
the transferrence of Candia. But looking 
still to the Treaty of the 6th July as our 
guide (for the noble Lord and I can 
never agree; we seem to be as opposite as 
different parts of the world) I say that 
I consider the honour of the Crown 
to be concerned in the execution of the 
engagements of the Crown. The noble 
Lord seems to have some notion that this 
new State should be of certain dimensions, 
and that to make them so the Island of 
Candia must be taken from Turkey. 
Upon that part of the subject, as well as 
all the rest, the noble Baron seems to 
be very imperfectly informed. The ex- 
istence of any war at all in Candia is to 
be attributed to ourselves and to our 
allies: at the date of the Treaty of Lon- 
don that island was tranquil: a moun- 
tainous district in such part of the world 
indeed was always in that state of insubor- 
dination which is too frequent in Turkish 
provinces; but Candia, at the date of the 
Treaty of London, was as tranquil as it 
had ever been under the Turks. In the 
execution of the blockade it was found ne- 
cessary to establish the blockade of Candia; 
and what was the effect of it? The Greek 
pirates were driven to take refuge with 
their brethren in the mountains; and this 
was the signal for excesses and the com- 
mencement of a civil war. By means of 
assistance of money and men from the 
Provisional Government of Greece, a war 
was kept up, which is not yet entirely at 
anend. That was a state of hostility, as 
I said, arising out of the Treaty of London 
and the conduct of the Allies. The noble 
Baron has also alluded to a report, if pos- 
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sible more inaccurate than most of those 
on which he has founded his motion; he 
has supposed that there is some intention 
to interfere with the establishment of the 
form of Government most desired by the 
Greeks, and this design he has gratuitously 
attributed to that demon that seems to 
haunt his Lordship’s thoughts whenever 
he talks of foreign politics, and which he 
imagines has influenced us to adopt a 
course he holds in abhorrence. If he 
alludes to Austria, Ican assure him that 
Austria has had about as much to do with 
the settlement of Greece as the noble 
Baron has had, or not so much, indeed. 
I deprecate any interference with the 
internal Government of the new State ; 
for God’s sake let the Prince and the 
People settle their institutions for them- 
selves. We must not force our institutions 
upon them, but give them full liberty to 
act as they please, and to found a con- 
stitution for themselves adapted to their 
wants and wishes. On that head, there- 
fore, the noble Baron need not be in any 
state of uneasiness. The noble Baron has 
not omitted to renew his charges, in con- 
sequence of the opinions expressed by my 
noble friend near me (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) and myself, upon the importance 
of preserving the Turkish Empire. Those 
opinions I have no objection to repeat; 
and I therefore regret the change recently 
effected in the relative position of that 
power, as compared with its neighbours. 
I do not regret it from any love of the 
Turks or of the Turkish Government— 
God forbid! I have seen and know the 
effect of the barbarous rule existing there: 
and nobody can be more alive to the 
horrors with which it abounds. But give 
me leave to say, that the improvement of 
Turkey may be purchased at too dear a 
rate; and [ still think that the conquest 
of that country would be paying dear 
indeed for the amelioration of its con- 
dition. The power of Turkey has been 
considerably weakened, and it remains to 
be seen how it may be affected by the 
change, and whether the apprehen- 
sions entertained are warranted. The 
noble Baron treats these opinions with 
ineffable contempt—as notions not to be 
tolerated in a Member of this House; but 
surely he must have forgotten that they 
are not only not new, but that they have 
been always entertained by this Govern- 
ment. By no man have they been more 
strongly felt than by a right hon, gentles 
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man for whom the noble Baron naturally 
feels the greatest regard and the highest 
veneration—the late Mr. Fox—who de- 
clared that he was not only most anxious 
for the independence of the Turkish Em- 
pire, but that he was ready to guarantee 
its integrity. With this authority on our 
side I do not think that the noble Baron 
is again likely to treat us with such supreme 
scorn because we profess the same opinions, 
not for the sake of the Turks, but for the 
sake of the peace of Europe. 

The noble Baron has also drawn a 
humorous picture of the futility of our 
friendship and influence in the progress 
and termination of the late war: upon 
that point it does not become me to speak 
decisively; but with all the noble Baron’s 
affectation of imperfect information upon 
that subject, I know that he has good 
sources of information, and to those 
sources I would refer him for better in- 
formation upon this matter. He will 
learn from those sources whether the 
charges which he has made are sanctioned 
by the facts; whether he is right in sup- 
posing that we gave the Sultan any en- 
couragement in his resistance to Russia ; 
whether we encouraged Russia with one 
hand, while with the other we were stimu- 
lating Turkey to make resistance. Let 
him consult the sources of his information, 
and say whether he is right in making us 
responsible for the war. But I defy him 
to any such proofs. I maintain that so far 
from playing such a part, before and at 
the commencement of the war we saw the 
only result which could follow from it ; but 
the state of things preceding the war, and 
the circumstance of there being no Minister 
at Constantinople, made communication 
with it very difficult. At the end of the 
first campaign, though there were many in 
this country who thought that the Russians 
had partially failed, we did not alter our 
tone; we still kept on in a style of urgent 
remonstrance and advice to the Porte to 
accept, by all means, the pacific overtures 
of Russia, and to conclude a_ peace. 
Therefore the obstinacy and infatuation of 
that Government having brought them to 
a pass which cannot be looked at with in- 
difference by the rest of Europe, is it fair 
to lay at our doors such a result? The 
noble lord has also been pleased to charac- 
terise our whole conduct, upon this and 
other public matters connected with our 
relations with foreign powers, as disgrace- 
ful to the country, and calculated to lower 
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us in the eyes of the world. Our policy 
he deems to have been imbecile, puerile, 
and pusillanimous. Now these, though 
hard epithets, were mere assertions of the 
noble Lord unsupported by proof. The 
fact is, that upon the whole subject of our 
foreign policy, and particularly upon this, 
I feel greatly at a loss how to answer the 
noble Lord. These taunts, I am afraid, 
produce upon the minds of your Lordships 
a painful effect ; and so they would upon 
mine, my Lords, if I heard them now for 
the first time. But ever since I have had 
the honour of a seat in this House, which 
is for the last twenty-five years, I have 
been so accustomed to those sorts of ac- 
cusations, in peace and in war, when we 
were opposed to a single power—or, single- 
handed, strove against all Europe—or 
when, by the aid of my noble friend near 
me, were able to conclude a triumphant 
peace with our allies—that they have now 
little value in them. I do not pretend to 
answer these accusations, all I wish to say 
is, that upon the subject of foreign policy, 
I prefer the noble Lord’s proofs to his as- 
sertions. I am afraid the noble Lord will 
obtain but little credit when he charges an 
Administration, at the head of which is 
my noble friend, with imbecility and pusil- 
lanimity. We are disposed to peace, and 
this is the effect of our position. For 
what is the advantage of the real power 
and inexhaustible resources of this country 
if they do not enable us to pursue a course 
which with feebler powers would be im- 
possible? The noble Lord mistakes if he 
thinks that our conduct has been misun- 
derstood by the powers with whom we have 
been in communication. Let him but 
apply to the best sources of information, 
and he will find that we have lost nothing 
with those powers by the temperate and 
even cautious policy which we have pur- 
sued; at the same time never losing sight 
of the honour of the Crown, in our deter- 
mination to preserve peace. I ask you 
whether, if we had followed the noble 
Lord’s suggestions, we could have got 
through the difficulties which we have gone 
through? This was our policy, and has 
been respected by those powers, who, the 
noble Lord, no doubt, thinks despise us, 
and by all the world whose respect we 
value. I can now only repeat to the noble 
Lord, that we mean to pursue the same 
policy; that we will, above all, abstain 
from that restless, meddling policy, which 
might embroil us in war with Russia, and 
VOL. XXII. 
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probably with all Europe also. The noble 
Lord, throughout his speech, seemed to 
feel that he had made a ground for your 
Lordships to act upon. He seemed to 
think it enough to justify his motion by a 
precedent; but these are not grounds 
enough for you to act on. Under these cir- 
cumstances, then, in which this motion is 
brought forward, and feeling it to be im- 
possible for me to explain the particulars 
of an arrangement which is promised in a 
short time to be laid before you—feeling 
it impossible, also, to correct the errors 
and mistakes of the noble Lord without 
committing myself to a statement of the 
whole case, I entreat your Lordships not 
to vote for this Motion, and thereby 
affirm a suspicion, unfounded and un- 
warranted, against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, upon a statement which will be 
proved to be fallacious. For all these 
reasons, I think it my duty to move the 
previous question upon this Motion. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he 
could not but contrast the professions of 
Ministers with their acts in relation to the 
invasion of Turkey by the Russians ; upon 
the one hand they professed to avoid war, 
while upon the other they held out a 
positive threat, when the Russians were at 
Adrianople, that if they advanced to Con- 
stantinople they would sail up the Darda- 
nelles, This step was hazardous, and ex- 
posed them to all the consequences of a 
war. He should support the Motion. 

Lord Melbourne said, in his opinion, 
the great question on the Turkish war was, 
whether the integrity of that Empire was 
worth preserving at the risk of a war with 
Russia? If, upon that question, Minis- 
ters had made up their minds in the affirm- 
ative, they ought to have pursued their 
object at all events. Such, he believed, 
was the view which the noble Duke took 
of the question.—But, if Government had 
decided not to abide the risk, they ought 
not, in any case, to have given the least 
encouragement to the Turks to resist, as, 
unfortunately, some expressions in the 
speech of the noble Duke, at the begin- 
ing of the Session, had the effect of 
doing. He should not now discuss the 
question; but he wished to call the 
attention of the House to one important 
fact. Turkey had been represented as 
playing the most blind and stupid part 
throughout this war; but was this the 
fact? Towards Russia only was she 
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the noble Duke came into power, Turkey 
violated the Treaty of Akermann, which 
gave the Russians a right to go to war. 
But what was the conduct of Turkey 
towards this country and France ?—She 
bore every thing. She bore the Protocol 
signed by the noble Duke; she bore the 
Treaty of July ; she bore the expedition 
to the Morea. The only solution of this 
inconsistency was, that she was encou- 
raged by this country and France to 
resist Russia. He did not mean to say 
distinctly that any pledge had been given 
—he would not impute such perfidy 
towards Russia to the British Government; 
but he fully believed that the Turks were 
given to understand that if they resisted 
they would be supported. His honble. 
friend, the noble Secretary, had taken 
credit to Ministers for going farther than 
the letter of the Treaty; but was it for- 
gotten that circumstances, had very much 
altered since the making of that Treaty ? 
With respect to Greece—he hoped that 
it would not be made a blot in the list of 
States, nor an encumbrance amongst the 
number of our friends, but a substantial 
and useful ally. He was glad to hear 
that there was no intention of interfering 
with the internal Government of the new 
State, but that it should be at liberty to 
adopt such institutions as it pleased. That 
was the right course for this country to 
pursue; and he was delighted with the 
distinct assurance that there was no 
intention of interfering with the internal 
affairs of this rising government. 

Lord Goderich begged to congratulate 
the Government upon the declaration 
which they had made of neutrality, as 
concerned the internal affairs of the new 
Government of Greece. He hoped, how- 
ever, that our legitimate intluence would 
be used to prevent any other power from 
shackling that people in the choice of 
their institutions. We ought to persuade 
them to adopt our own institutions, if it 
were only to show the world that we bear 
with them less as grievances than cherish 
them as blessings. Such a gift to the 
new State would be consistent with our 
national greatness and the public interest. 
He should support the Motion. 

The Duke of Wellington said,—My 
Lords, although perfectly satisfied with 
the defence of the Government which 
the speech of my noble friend has afford- 
ed, yet, as some things have been stated 
since he sat down, more particularly by 
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the noble Lord upon the second bench, 
whom, if he will allow me, I will call my 
noble friend (Lord Melbourne), I shall 
trouble you with a very few words upon 
this occasion. My Lords, his Majesty, 
in his Speech from the Throne, delivered 
upon the first day of the Session by the 
Lords Commissioners, stated to you, that 
he had concerted with his allies a plan for 
the pacification of Greece, and in order 
to carry into effect the Treaty of the 27th 
of July; and it was further promised that 
he would shortly lay before you all the 
circumstances necessary to enable you to 
form a judgment upon the course which 
he will pursue with respect to these trans- 
actions. That was the promise, and yet 
the noble Lord comes down and tells you, 
** don't wait for the communication which 
the King has promised in his gracious 
Speech to you; don’t wait for the plans, 
but at once adopt the proposition as 
stated by the noble Lord, and resolve 
that the plan of the Ministers will not 
satisfy the honour of this country.” 
That is the proposition which the noble 
Lord makes to you, and which he calls 
upon you to adopt, before you know 
whether or not the plan is irrevocably fixed, 
and without knowing whether the plan 
upon which you resolve will have any 
influence upon our proceedings for the 
future. But Iask whether this is a situa- 
tion in which the House ought to place 
itself? or whether it is consistent with its 
dignity to come forward and enter into 
resolutions such as this, without knowing 
whether the Crown would alter one tittle 
of the arrangements which it had already 
made? The noble Lord alludes to the 
resolution of 1827; but what can be more 
ridiculous than that resolution, except 
that which the noble Lord moved to-night, 
and by which he would call on your 
Lordships to vote that you had lost all 
confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
particularly in myself? To prove that, 
however, what does the noble Lord do? 
Why, he collects a pack of stories from the 
newspapers, and makes a statement with 
what I must term an absolute contempt 
for dates and facts. My noble friend 
(Lord Melbourne) seems to think that 
the Turks were encouraged to publish their 
Hatti-scheriff, or manifesto, or whatever it 
was, by the circumstance of my coming 
into power. Now, my noble friend may 
be well informed upon this subject ; but 
if he consulted with the sources of his 
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information a little more closely, he would 
find that the manifesto was published 


. before the Parliament met, or I was in 


office. The offence, therefore, was not in 
any thing done here, or in the King’s 
Speech, for that was sent forth some time 
before, the King’s Speech being delivered 
the 29th of January. The truth is, 
though it was not published, that the 
Hatti-scheriff was delivered to the Grand 
Seignior long before the Ministers left 
Constantinople. Now, to charge me in 
this way with that with which I have 
nothing to do, is what, I must say, is 
something like being ‘ too bad”. The 
noble Lord alludes also to Navarino, and 
asks why we did not blockade the Darda- 
nelles, and why other consequences did 
not follow with which [have just as much 
to do as I have with the Hatti-scheriff ? 
The order was given by the preceding 
Government, and they acted very pro- 
perly to show their determination to carry 
into effect the Treaty of the 27th July. 
I have followed their example; and have 
not advised the blockade of the Darda- 
nelles, but accommodated myself to cir- 
cumstances. Our principle was, to confine 
hostilities to the circumstances which 
rendered them necessary. I donot mean 
to reproach the noble Viscount for the 
measures which he has taken, but I will 
say, onthe part of the present Government, 
that they have not forfeited the confidence 
of the country, and that they could not, 
or ought not, to forfeit it by measures of 
which others were the authors. The 
noble Baron has brought a variety of 
charges against the Government, into the 
details of which it is impossible for me to 
enter without laying papers before the 
House of which they are not now in 
possession. This much, however, I will 
say, that there is not one of the acts 
alluded to by the noble Lord which I 
could not justify in the most satisfactory 
manner if brought before your Lordships 
in a tangible shape. But the noble 
Baron has reproached us on account of 
the Russian war. [Lord Holland.—No 
reproach on account of the war itself.] 
Well then, on account of circumstances 
that arose out of the war. Again, I 
would beg to remind him of the import- 
ance of facts and dates ; the Ambassa- 
dors of the three Allied Powers retired 
from Constantinople in December, and | 
did not come into office until the January 
following.—From the time that I came 
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into office I omitted no opportunity of 
communicating with the Porte, and of 
doing all that could be done by the 
influence of this Government to prevail on 
the Porte to give to his Russian Majesty 
the satisfaction to which he was entitled ; 
His Majesty’s Government did all that 
they could, but in vain; and having 
failed in that object, it was impossible 
that they could prevent the war from 
taking place. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that we had ever been deceived as 
to the result. For my own part, 1 never 
dreamt that it could have terminated other- 
wise, and I could produce many proofs, if 
necessary, to show not only that I thought 
all along that the war must come to that 
one result, but that it ought to have 
come to it in the course of the first 
campaign. I should have felt that I was 
abandoning my duty if I had not exerted 
myself all along with the Porte for the 
purpose of bringing about a peace. But 
the noble Baron says, ‘* Oh! your lan- 
guage led to the war, and you ought to have 
heen prepared to support your language 
with arms.” On the contrary, I main- 
tain that our language neither could have, 
nor was intended to have, any such effect. 
We were most anxious to prevent war. 
When I say that we were most anxious to 
prevent war, let me not be mistaken. I 
most firmly believe, notwithstanding the 
distress of this country, that there never 
was a moment in her history when she 
was more capable of embarking in a war 
for any legitimate object. I do firmly 
believe that there never was a_ period 
when our resources were more available, 
or her establishments so effective. No, 
I do not even except that period when, as 
the noble Baron has said, she was capable 
of contending against the world in arms. 
But, taking all this into consideration, there 
were still other questions to be asked. In 
the first place, would it be a just war ?— 
It would not; for no one can deny that the 
first, insult proceeded from the Porte. In 
thenext place would it bea politic war? We 
were engaged with Russia and France in 
the endeavour to accomplish the settle- 
ment of Greece, an object which the 
Parliament, if not the people of this 
country, had deeply at heart. We had to 
consider what the effect of a war might 
be upon that object ; and, seeing that such 
a war must sooner or later embroil the 
whole world, we were bound to consider 
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meditated war. After all, the Turkish 
power still exists in Europe, and there is 
every reason to hope that the Sultan may 
so establish himself in a little time as to 
be able to act his part in the general 
system of European policy. The; noble 
Baron blames us also for not having 
carried on active hostilities against the 
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stated, and which I could prove still more 
distinctly if I had the papers before me 
| which will be at the command of the 
| House, I shall conclude by moving the 
| Previous Question upon the resolution of 
the noble Baron. 

Lord Holland replied.—He was not dis- 
| posed to press his Motion to a division, 
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Turks to fulfil the Treaty of the 6th of | All that he should do would be to enter 


July. If there was any principle which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
with whom all these transactions originated 
insisted on more strongly than another, it 
was the principle that the Treaty should 
be carried into effect without any act of 
hostility. I know this to have been the 
case, for I received his first instructions 
when I was engaged in an Embassy re- 
specting it, which were distinctly to that 
effect. But that is not all; the Treaty 
itself provides that we should not mix 
ourselves up with any of the hostile 
attempts of the parties. But the Govern- 
ment did contemplate ulterior measures, 
and the battle of Navarino was one of 
the results. And here again I would call 
upon the noble Baron to attend to facts 
and dates. It is true that an arrangement 
was made with the Egyptian troops for 
the evacuation of the Morea, and it is 
also true that troops were sent to compel 
the evacuation; but at the time the 
troops were sent, it was not known what 
arrangements were made upon the subject. 
Such, I can assure the noble Baron, was 
the train and order of the facts to which 
he has alluded. I say that throughout 


the whole of those transactions we were | 


guided by the spirit of the Treaty, and of 
the declaration made by his Majesty to 
Parliament. Our object was a peaceable 
settlement of Greece, and not a disturb- 
ance which might promote the purposes of 
extensive empire. But again, the noble 


Baron has accused us of omitting to in- | 
clude the island of Candia within the | 
‘ments. 


new territory of Greece. This is hardly 
fair ; the noble Lord knows as well as I 
do, that the Protocol of the 27th March 
did not include that island, so that Candia 
was omitted by the combined act of the 
Allies. The noble Baron should reflect, 
however, that, if we were resolved to 
give Candia to Greece we must first con- 
quer it from the Turks. And, as I have 
said before, neither the terms nor the 
spirit of the Treaty could justify us in 
conquering any thing for the Greeks. 
For the reasons which I have already 


| his Resolution on their Lordships’ Journals, 
asa record of his opinions on a subject 
| which he had much at heart. He wished 
| to say one or two words in explanation of 
| what had fallen from the noble Secretary 
| for Foreign Affairs respecting the senti- 
ments of a distinguished relation of his 
on the policy of maintainingthe integrity of 
the European dominions of the Grand Seig- 
'nior. The noble Lord had quoted a pas- 
| sage from a speech of Mr. Fox as a proof 
'of that great man having entertained the 
i same views of policy with respect to 
| Turkey with those at present acted upon 
by Ministers. Now, he believed he might 
| say that no man was better, or so well, 
' acquainted with the opinions, political and 
| general, of that great statesman and lover 
| of his country than he was; and from 
'that knowledge he would take it upon 
_ him to assert, that so far from Mr. Fox 
| wishing to protect the Porte against the 
aggressions of his neighbours, it was an 
‘earnest object of his to drive the Turks 
‘entirely out of Europe. He repeated that 
| Mr. Fox had more than once expressed 
| this his invariable opinion on the subject. 
[The Earl of Abetdeen here gave a sign 
of dissent] What, the noble Earl holds 
up his hand in dissent! Did the noble 
Earl pretend to know as much of Mr. 
Fox’s opinion as he did? If his opinion 
be derived from a newspaper speech of 
Mr. Fox he would tell him unhesitatingly, 
from his knowledge of that stateman’s 
opinions, that it was ill reported, and did 
not faithfully state his relative’s senti- 
He knew of no speech of Mr. 
Fox, in which such a doctrine was even 
alluded to ; and he knew of those in which 
avery different one was distinctly asserted. 
He could not be mistaken on this point, 
He had a perfect recollection of Mr. Fox’s 
opinions on the Ottoman institutions. He 
remembered them particularly well, for he 
was familiar with them from his entrance 
into public life. At the time of the land- 
ing of the French troops under Buona- 
parte in Egypt, he remembered Mr. Fox 
observing that though England might be 
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injured by the success of the French arms, 
one great general benefit would follow 
from that success,—the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. In fact, such was 
the opinion of every man at the time; and 
he would go further, and affirm, that till 
it was asserted by the present Government 
that the integrity of European Turkey was 
essential to the balance of power, no 
statesman considered the possible ex- 
pulsion of the Turk from the map of 
Europe but as a general benefit. The 
noble Duke had, in his stress on the im- 
portance of dates, not correctly interpreted 
what he had said respecting the blockade 
of the Dardanelles, and of the conduct of 
Government in relation to the Russian 
war. Hedid not hold the noble Duke 
responsible for acts arising out of the 
policy of his predecessors in office. He 
knew that the proposal of the blockade 
was anterior to his accession to power, 
and therefore could not charge him with 
whatever might be objectionable in carry- 
ing that proposal into effect. What he 
said —in fact, the gist of his whole 
argument—was, not that the noble Duke 
was the cause of the Hatti-scheriff docu- 
ment, or that he had urged Turkey into 
the war with Russia, but that the ten- 
dency of his observations respecting the 
belligerent parties since his acceptance 
of office, and of the King’s Speech of last 
Session, for which he was responsible, was 
necessarily to buoy the Porte up with the 
expectation that England would not be 
a mere witness of her prostration; in a 
word, that the impression which Turkey 
received from the speeches of the noble 
Duke and his colleagues was, that Eng- 
land would throw herself between the 
combatants, as a shield to “our ancient 
ally.” He had heard no answer to this 


part of his speech, and he was convinced | 


that no satisfactory one in the negative 
could be given. With respect to the 
blockade of the Dardanelles, which he 
would say was too long deferred by the 
predecessor of the noble Duke in office, 


(whom, moreover, he would blame for in- | 
stituting any inquiry into the circum- | 


stances that led to the battle of Navarino, 
which might imply a disapproval of that 
event)—he would remind the noble Duke 
of his taking credit to himself for acting 
strictly in obedience to the Treaty of July 
1826, to which Treaty he told us that 
Russia had waved her belligerent rights, 
while we remained as neutral parties, 
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‘though, as the noble Duke had told us, 
we might, under the Treaty, have felt our- 
selves as no longer bound by its enact- 
ments. ‘The noble Duke had taunted his 
resolution as ridiculous, because a different 
line of policy from that implied by it 
might be expedient. He could not see 
how that made it ridiculous, or how the 
possible fact of its being supported by 
ultra Whigs and ultra Tories affected its 
intrinsic merits. The noble Duke might 
be-whig him as much as he pleased—it 
was no great offence to be classed with 
such men as Somers and his illustrious 
associates, and he acceded to his proposi- 
tion. It was no objection to it, to say that 
it would be pro tanto a violation of Treaty, 
for there was precedent for resolutions 
much more implying infractions of Treaty 
and interference with foreign States. After 
the Treaty of Utrecht, for example, had 
been signed, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
a motion of Address was made in that 
House, calling on her Majesty to interfere 
with a foreign power, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, so as to prevent his harbouring the 
Pretender in his dominions. It was ob- 
jected by the then Minister that the Queen 
had no right to interfere with the domes- 
lic affairs of a foreign Prince, when such 
interference had not been implied in the 
recently concluded Treaty, and that if their 
Lordships agreed to the Address it could 
do no good ; for though her Majesty, with 
her usual condescension, should declare 
her willingness to comply with its request, 
she could not; so that her assenting to 
the Address would be an idle embarrass- 
ment, she not having the means of en- 
forcing it. Notwithstanding these plausi- 
ble objections, the House of Lords—a 
most distinguished body, as the history of 
the times shows—passed the resolution. 
This precedent in point he thought showed 
that there was nothing very ridiculous in 
his Motion. He readily concurred with 
what the noble Duke had said of the 
arrangement that had been made to em- 
| bark the French troops for the Morea, so 
as to compel Ibrahim Pacha to fulfil his 
engagement with Sir Edward Codrington, 
to transport his forces back to Egypt. 
The noble Duke’s statement, that such 
was the fact, did not require with him the 
proof of dates. With respect to the 
island of Candia, he was willing to admit 
that its annexation to the Greek territory 
constituted no part of the Protocol. But 
he would ask simply, had that Protocol 
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never been departed from,—was it strictly 
adhered to by the noble Duke, or was it not? 


Was it not a fact, that the Greek line of 


territory extended from the Gulf of Volo to 
thatof Arta? And, notwithstanding, was 
it not also a fact that the line of boundary 
which had been since fixed upon, extended 


much further, namely, from the Gulf of 


Volo in the east,to a river, whose modern 
name he did not then recollect, but which 
was known in geography as the ancient 
Acheloiis, in the west? Was not this a 
departure—he did not mean to imply an 
injudicious one—from that strict adhe- 
rence to the letter of the Protocol so much 
insisted upon by the noble Duke? Why 
not, then, in the same spirit, annex Can- 
dia to the new Greek State? Surely it 
was as essential to the main object of the 


Treaty of London, the pacification of 


Greece, as extending the line of boundary 
westwards. He was convinced that the 
distinction between pacification and set- 
tlement was one of mere words — that 


Greece would never be settled till Candia | 


was an integral part of its territory,—that, 
in fact, no man with a Greek heart in his 
bosom would rest contented till he had 
thoroughly ensured the independence, 
and thence the prosperity, of his country. 
Why then not ensure that pacification or 
settlement, so much desired, by annexing 
Candia to the new State? What answer 
was it to say, it is not set down in the pro- 
tocol? Had they not given up the Sove- 
reignty clause in that protocol, thereby 
acknowledging that there could be no 
permanent settlement but in national 
independence. It was some satisfaction 
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to him, in conclusion, that acquiescing | | i 
itself, those objects being equally dear to 


with the Previous Question was not aban- 
doning the principle of his resolution, and 


that the former did not imply a negative | 
on the part of its proposers; but that it | 


might be not discreet or prudent formally 
to avow the principles implied in his pro- 


position. From the spirit of the admission | 


made that night by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, which he hoped he might add was 
in unison with the principle of his resolu- 
tion, he was led to entertain sanguine ex- 
pectations that the great powers, parties 
to the Treaty for the settlement of Greece, 
would enable the new State to be respect- 
able if not powerful abroad, and happy 
at home. If the result of that night’s dis- 
cussion should impress the Greeks with 
the conviction that it was to the inter- 
ference of England that they were in- 
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debted for the opportunity of being once 
more a free and noble people, it would not 
only add to the influence of England in 
those parts, but would increase the respect 
for the British name throughout the 
civilized world. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that what he 
had quoted as the sentiments of Mr, Fox, 
in relation to the policy of preserving the 
integrity of European Turkey, he would 
inform the noble Baron who had just ad- 
dressed the House, he had taken from 
the most indisputable authority within 
his reach. ‘The noble Lord had repre- 
sented his distinguished relation as the 
invariable enemy of the Ottoman domi- 
nions in Europe, and stated, that any 
speech expressing a contrary doctrine 
must be a misrepresentation. Now he 
begged to inform the noble Lord, that the 
extract he had quoted was from no speech 
or report of Mr. Fox’s opinions, but from 
his own letter, written with the delibera- 
tion due to an official document, for such 
itwas. The occasion which gave rise to 
the following declaration of opinion on 
the part of Mr. Fox was a letter to him, 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
from M. Talleyrand, dated April the 1st, 
1806, in which the French Minister, 
among other matters, says, ‘‘ The integrity 
and the complete and absolute independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire form not only 
the sincerest desire of the Emperor, but 
constitute also the undeviating object of 
his policy.” To which Mr. Fox replied 
in a letter, dated Downing-street, April 8, 
1806, as follows :—*‘ as to what relates to 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire no difficulty can present 
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all the parties interested in the present 
discussion.” Now, though this declara- 
tion did not amount to a pledge that 
Mr. Fox would guarantee the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, it went to show 
that the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe was not, as the noble Lord had 
stated, an invariable object of his policy. 
Lord Holland said, he was not then 
able to determine how far the declaration, 
just read by the noble Earl, was inconsist- 
ent with what he had stated as the senti- 
ments of Mr. Fox on the policy of protect- 
ing or discouraging the Turkish dominion 
in Europe. The matter was rather new to 
him, and he would investigate it before 
he would offer any opinion on its apparent 
discrepancy with what he had stated, 
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The Motion was then put and nega- 
tived. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Feb. 12. 


Minutes.) THe Ricut Hon. JoHN CHARLES HERRIES 
took the Oaths and his Seat for Harwich.--Mr. WRIGHT 
presented accounts of balances of sums issued for the pay- 
ment of Dividends due and not demanded, and of Lottery 
Prizes not claimed; sums received and expended by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; 
Exchequer Bills purchased by the Bank of England, or on 
which sums have been advanced ; applications to the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for advances to Government [by Act]; of advances made 
to Government on Exchequer Bills andal! other securities. 
—New Writs were ordered for Fowey in the room of 
the Hon, Robert Henley Eden, who had accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds; and for Wenlock, in the room of 
the Hon. George Cecil Weld Forester, made Groom of 
His Majesty’s Bedchamber. 


t 





The Solicitor-General brought in a Bill 
to amend the laws regulating Illusory Ap- 
pointments,—also one to alter and amend 
the laws respecting Arrests for Contempt ; 
a Bill for the amendment of the Convey- 
ancing Laws: for consolidating and 
amending the laws respecting Infants 
and Lunatics; and for consolidating and 
amending the laws respecting Real Estates, 
——which were read a first time. 

Sir 7. Martin presented a petition from 
the Merchants, Shipowners, and other per- 
sons interested in the trade of Plymouth, 
praying that no exclusive privileges should 
be granted on the expiration of the Com- 
pany’s Charter. 

Mr. Stanley presented a petition from 
the Chamber of Commerce, and signed by 
a great number of Merchants and Manu- 
facturers of Manchester, praying for a 
modification in the Charter of the East 
India Company. 

Mr. E. Wodehouse presented a petition 
from Tunstead, in Norfolk, praying for a 
revision of the Corn Laws, and against 
the continuation of the Malt and Beer 
Duties. 

Mr. O’Connell gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move, on the 17th inst., for leave 
to bring in a Bill for amending the Vestry 
Act. 


Distress ofr THE CountRY.] Colonel 
Sibthorpe presented a petition from the 
Merchants, Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of 
Lincoln, complaining of the general Dis- 
tress of the Country, and praying the 
House not to grant further supplies until 
the state of the Country should be taken 
into consideration, and measures adopted 
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for its relief. The petition was most 
numerously and respectably signed, and in 
it he fully concurred. The hon. Member 
declared he would never vote for the sup- 
plies being granted until the state of the 
country had been fully taken into con- 
sideration. The House was still a sacred 
spot, in which Members might yet speak 
their sentiments without fear of prosecu- 
tion. He hoped those sentiments would 
be widely diffused throughout the country, 
in order that the public might know that 
their complaints were not silently passed 
over. 

Mr. Fazakerley said, he could bear 
testimony that the petition expressed the 
feelings of a large majority of the very re- 
spectable inhabitants of Lincoln, and he 
fully concurred in the prayer of the pe- 
tition.—Ordered to be printed. 


RevortinG Desares.] Colonel Sid- 
thorpe expressed his intention of moving 
ona future day for granting greater facili- 
ties to those persons who attended the 
House for the purpose of reporting its 
proceedings. The accurate reporting of 
the Debates was of great consequence to 
the country, especially at the present 
time; and he should hereafter name a 
day on which he would bring that subject 
forward. 


Law or ForcGery.] Mr. Secretary 
Peel gave notice that he would move, on 
Thursday, the 18th of March next, for 
leave to bring in a bill for amending 
and consolidating the Laws relating to 
Forgery. 


Essex Peririon.] Mr. Western rose 
to present a petition from Capel Cure, 
Sheriff, on behalf of a meeting of Free- 
holders of the county of Essex, adopted 
at a general meeting held on the preceding 
day relative to the distressed state of the 
country, and observed that the petition 
was not the one he had supported at the 
meeting, and that it contained, in some 
parts of it, sentiments to which he strongly 
objected ; yet he felt it his duty to present 
it. It was signed by the High Sheriff of 
the county, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed at the meeting, but he (Mr, 
Western) would much rather it had borne 
the signatures of those freeholders whose 
sentiments it purported to express. He 
fully felt for the distress—the general 
public distress—prevailing throughout the 
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country; but could not allow himself to 
sign the petition he then held in his hand. 
He repeated what he had urged at the 
meeting, that the Bill of 1819 was a 
direct robbery on all the debtors of the 
country and unless some measure of value 
should be devised, on an equitable footing, 
between the productive and unproductive 
classes, the ruin of the country would be 
accomplished. With respect to the pro- 
position with which an hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) was to come down that 
night, in order to avoid his (Mr. Western) 
intruding again on the House, he begged 
leave then to state that he must oppose 
it. It would not give effectual relief— 
would not mitigate the distresses of the 
people ; its advantages, if any, were 
partial, and in his opinion nothing short 
of the repeal of the Act of 1819 would 
be a compensation for the robbery which 
that Bill had committed on all debtors and 
payers of taxes. The petition being read, 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he lamented to 
observe, that the hon. Member for Essex 
seemed to have a lively recollection of the 
defeat which his propositions experienced 
the day before at the meeting of the free- 
holders of his own county. The hon. 
Gentleman certainly did the meeting jus- 
tice in one respect, though he withheld it 
in another—he impeached its prudence 
while he extolled its patience. Now he 
(Mr.. Harvey) understood that these 
virtues were always co-existent. It would 
be too much to expect from the hon. 
Gentleman an eulogy on the prudence of 
a meeting which rejected his petition, and 
adopted one diametrically opposed to it; 
but it was creditable to his candour to 
admit the patience which was shown by 
the freeholders in listening to his oft-re- 
peated arguments on the currency. The 
truth was, that never was there a more 
patient, prudent, or deliberative meeting. 
It heard the different speakers with atten- 
tion, and decided from reflection. It bore 
not the tone of party about it, and it re- 
jected all factious feelings. It admitted 
that distress existed, but it denied its 
universality ; and, while every man was 
persuaded that the public suffering was 
increasing, and would, if not checked, 
become overwhelming, he appeared con- 
vinced that it was not yet too late, and 
that effectual measures would ensure re- 
lief. The meeting did not concede every 
thing to Parliament, but it stated that 
much could be done out of doors, and it 
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told the people that with themselves a 
great part of the remedy lay. There was 
one measure which was decidedly recom- 
mended, and in the propriety of which, he 
cordially concurred—namely, the reduc- 
tion of the rent of land to the standard of 
1792 or 1797. He saw no reasons why 
pensions and salaries of the officers of 
Government should be reduced, while the 
rent of land was left untouched. Here 
he begged to correct an error which ap- 
peared in some reports of his speech at the 
meeting. He was said to have stated 
that the tithes of the country amounted 
to fifty millions a year, but he was mis- 
understood; what he meant to say was, 
that the rents of the country amounted 
to that sum. Taking it for granted that 
rents were fifty millions, a. reduction of 
twenty-five per cent would give immediate 
relief to the occupiers of land to the ex- 
tent of upwards of twelve millions, and 
he hoped that the landlords would bear 
that in mind, and not be irritated with 
their tenantry for being once opposed to 
them. The tenantry spoke the truth 
like persons determined, at last, to be 
heard. They spoke out because they 
were supported by the presence of 
each other, and not as if they were com- 
pelled to speak in the halls of their land- 
lords, where reductions of rent are thrown 
to them as if they were so many paupers. 
[hear, hear] They acted as became them, 
and as became that class which was once 
the boast of England—the farmer and the 
yeoman. The meeting first recommended 
the taking off of twelve or fifteen millions 
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| of those taxes which bore directly on the 
| productive interests of the country, and 
then it took up a proposition which he 
had named to the House last year, but 
which had not been treated with much 
attention—namely, a well-regulated Pro- 
perty tax. Yes, the meeting said, that 
the best tax would be on property gradua- 
ted by a scale, and varying from two and 
half per cent on annuities not above 3001. 
a-year, to ten or fifteen per cent, nay 
thirty or forty per cent on overgrown 
incomes. With regard to the taunts 
which had been thrown out against 
him, he (Mr. Harvey) declared that he 
held them in utter indifference. He was 
satisfied with doing his duty, and he felt 
that he could not do so without meeting 
with some interruption and misdirected 
sarcasm. He had only one word to say 
with respect to the hon. Member for 
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Essex personally. That hon. Gentleman 
had spoken much to the House of the 
sufferings of the people, and of the dis- 
tress of the farmers, and the scarcity of 
money which prevailed among the occu- 
piers of land, but the hon. Gentleman 
omitted to state that he had yesterday 
received every shilling of his rents, and 
when some of the tenantry applied for a 
reduction, his answer was “ he would not 
purchase'their popularity at such a rate.” 
He (Mr. Harvey) was content with the 
part he had taken at the meeting, and 
proud that the amendment originated with 
him. 

Lord Howick said, he must confess his 
great surprise to hear the calumnies which 
prevailed in some of the publications of 
the day against the landlords of England, 
uttered in that House. He listened with 
indignation to those imputations on the 
whole body of the landed interest. He 
could not with patience hear it declared 
that the landlords exacted from the tenant- 
ry more than the value of the soil. He 
declared that such a charge was totally 
unfounded, and while he regretted that 
any man could say so, he was still more 
surprised to find the observation cheered 
by hon. Gentlemen who were the advo- 
cates of political economy. Those Gentle- 
men knew better than that rents were 
regulated by the cupidity of landlords ; 
and it was not from ignorance of the sub- 
ject that they denied, by their cheer, that 
land, like every thing else, was a fair sub- 
ject of competition. He knew that the 
landlords were not that grasping and 
avaricious body which they were charged 
with being ; and he could only state that, 
though distress existed largely in that 
part of the country with which he was 
connected, a single farm never came out 
of lease without becoming the subject of 
an active competition at an advanced rent. 

Mr. Lennard observed, he must, in 
justice to the meeting of yesterday, state 
that not one word of the conversation re- 
peated by the hon. Member for Colchester 
fell from any body but himself. Indeed, 
the hon. Gentleman had given the House 
a very temperate version of what he did 
say. At the meeting he spoke of the land- 
lords as having flinty hearts—as mere 
voluptuaries—as men rolling in luxury, 
and careless about the sufferings of those 
around them. It was because these sen- 
timents were listened to with approbation 
at the meeting, that he wished to hold 
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himself disconnected with the amendment. 
He felt that the moment was a pecu- 
liar one, and that Government should not 
fail to observe the feelings of the people. 
He believed that at no other time could a 
petition be adopted against the sense of 
the landed property of the country. The 
Government should not be inattentive. 
The people were moved with distress, and, 
unless something was done, the time might 
arrive when all hope of temperate measures 
being made available must be abandoned. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson begged not to be 
understood as approving of what had been 
said about the severe exactions of the 
landlords, because he had given a cheer 
to one of the observations of the hon. 
Member for Colchester. 

Mr. Hume said, he thought that the 
hon. Member for Colchester had been un- 
fairly dealt with. He proposed an altera- 
tion of the present system of taxation, 
which was better than a system which 
oppressed only particular interests, and he 
looked for relief to those sources where, in 
his opinion, it could be best afforded. 
Now, he appealed to the House, whether 
it would not be wise to abolish tithes alto- 
gether, and pay the Clergy moderate sti- 
pends, according to their duties. The 
petition said no more, and if his hon. 
friend had declared that some Clergymen 
were voluptuaries, and lived a life of plea- 
sure, it was no more than a man might be 
induced to do who had twenty thousand a- 
year. The error lay in the enormity of the 
payment. It was not fit that the minister 
of a religion which preached poverty and 
temperance should receive such an income ; 
and there was no duty which he performed 
for which it could be claimed as a compen- 
sation. The petition fairly went to the 
question without any consideration for 
particular interests. For instance, by the 
operation of the law the agriculturists had 
a monopoly of corn. Would they, when 
they wished to bring every thing down to 
the standard of 1797, give up that mono- 
poly? That was the proper way to treat 
the subject, and the petition did no more. 
He considered it to be a very fair one, and 
he hoped to see a similar one from every 
county in England. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, he thought that if 
the salaries of public offices were reduced 
to the standard of 1792, it was a fair pro- 
position to have the rents lowered by the 
same measure. Let the taxes be reduced 
to the same standard, and he would go 
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hand in hand with any Member in lessen-  ==Mr. Western then presented another 
ing the amount of rent, and not think petition, signed by eight hundred or nine 
fifteen or twenty per cent sufficient. There | hundred respectable Gentlemen, Mer- 
was not one landlord in England who had | chants,and Traders, inthe town andvicinity 
not made abatements, and the rent of of Chelmsford, the object of which was to 
many farmers were lowered from 600/. to | state to the House that distress prevailed 
400/. | in every class of society as much as it did 
Mr. N. Calvert said, it ought to be re- | among the agricultural. It stated that 
membered, that there were many hard | the evils of the countr y were growing with 
landlords as well as good and benevolent | frightful rapidity to a head, and they 
ones, but the former must give way, as the | entreated the House to take steps to 
land ‘would, after all, only fetch its value | arrest them, which alone could be done 
in the market. | | by repealing the Bill of 1819, which, by 
Mr. Western begged in reply to say, | altering the currency, tended mainly to 
that as the hon. Member for Colchester | inflict them. Healso presented a petition 
(Mr. Harvey) was so personal to him and | from the owners and occupiers of land in 
to his tenants, he hoped the House would the parish of Tellingham, in Essex, in 
permit him to say a few words in explana- | 'which one farm of the best land was 
tion. In the first place he must declare | abandoned by the tenant, the charges on 
that he had not on his land an arrear of | it being greater than the produce.—Peti- 
1002. He had not one farm which was | tions ordered to be printed. 
not respectably tenanted. No one tenant | 
had given up his lease or farm, and these’ SuppLy — Repuction oF PUBLIC 
facts alone formed a tolerable answer to SatariEs.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
thestatement which had been made against cheguer moved the order of the da 
him. He would now tell the House the | for receiving the Report. On the Motion 
system adopted by him about ten years | being put, that a Supply be granted to 
ago. He reduced all rents into rents | his Majesty, 
determined by the price of corn, with the! Mr. Callagan said, he could not help 
exception of one or two farms, which were | taking the liberty of giving his opinion 
let under particular circumstances. The on the present most unprecedented crisis 
price was calculated on that of corn for of the country’s affairs. He did not offer 
the preceding half-year. The farms which himself to the notice of the House for his 
were let,in 1814 were calculated at the personal gratification; but, as it was the 
rate of 80s. a quarter on wheat, but soon duty of every Member, in the present 
after prices came down, and he calculated | state of the country, to see whether any 
according to anotherrate. Hecalculated new measures might be elicited for its 
the rents by the rule of three, and said— _ benefit, and to deliver his opinions, he 
If 80s. give 100, what will 56s. or 50s.; would speak them because his present 
or 40s. give? He took so many bushels observations would save him the trouble 
per acre, and then applied to them the of repeating them on future occasions. 
prices of the preceding average. Atone ‘The question relative to the country em- 
time the rents were down fifty per cent braced two considerations—those of our 
when wheat was at 40s. but he feared foreign relations, and the internal condi- 
that now a still greater sacrifice was to tion of the Empire. On the former his 
be made; and, under its present difficul- general habits would not allow him to 
ties, when every part of the produce of | speak; but he felt grateful to Ministers, 
the farm was sold at ruinously low | and he begged to tender them his per- 
prices, something more decisive must be | sonal gratitude, for their leaving the 
done. He believed that to meet the | country in a state of profound tranquillity, 
pressure a reduction even below the price | | both as regarded Portugal, and more 
of wheat must be made. He hoped he | particularly ‘that untoward or unfortunate 
had stated enough to convince the House | | affair of Navarino. On this point he 
that the observations of the hon. Member | would conclude by saying that this coun- 
for Colchester did not apply to him or to , | try, more than any other in Europe, was 
his tenantry. [hear] He would conclude | interested in the tranquillity of the new 
by moving that the petition be brought | States of the southern hemisphere. And 
up, which was done, and ordered to be | he thought that England and the other 
printed, | Powers ought to interfere to prevent 
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Spain from disturbing them. As to the 
internal condition of the country, the 
difference of opinion was merely as to the 
quantum or the degree of distress; for 
all agreed that it existed. Now, as to the 
causes of that distress, it was delusive to 
say that it was to be attributed to one 
particular cause, for it was doubtless 
to be attributed to a combination of vari- 
ous causes. All mustagree that the return 
to peace, from an almost universal state 
of warfare, was one cause, whilst some re- 
ferred it exclusively to the return to a 
metallic standard. The Government and 
Parliament were unfairly accused of tam- 
pering with the currency; but he would 
not join in the accusation, as the measures 
of 1822 and 1825 were merely effects of 
that of 1819. The Act of 1822 was not, as 
as had been contended, a receding from 
the Act of 1819, but a mitigation of it. He 
hoped that the country would never ex- 
perience a confusion of its monetary deal- 
ings—by a return to an inconvertible 
currency; and, although any Minister 
who would propose that, would deserve to 
be consigned to execration, yet he would 
say that, if a measure could be devised 
which would remedy the inconveniences 
of the Act of 1825-26, it would be not 
= useful, but a compliment to the 
wishes and feelings of many. There was 
no doubt that the taking away of the one- 
pound notes caused local distress, and, as 
had been observed the other night by the 
hon. Member for Taunton—(|the hon. 
Member alluded to Mr. A. Baring, who is 
Member for Callington, but had been 
Member for Taunton in the preceding 
Parliament ]|—whose judgment and talent 
were unquestionable, it would be well to 
see whether a nearer way might not be 
found, on the basis of a measure proposed 
in 1818, by the present Lord Bexley ; 
namely, that of allowing bankers to issue 
notes on the deposit of an adequate 
security. That bill, which had received 
the sanction of Lord Liverpool, was with- 
drawn, not because the country was 
averse toit, but because the private bankers 
were an influential body, and had suf- 
ficient interest with Members of that House 
to oblige it to be withdrawn. He would 
say, when so many intelligent individuals 
desired it, that he joined in their wish to 
allow the one-pound note circulation, as 
it would be very gratifying.—[calls of 
“© Question.”| He claimed the attention 
of the House for a few minutes, he thought 
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he was entitled to do so. The manner of 
affording the relief that he would chuse to 
recommend would be the reduction of 
expenditure and taxation. He should be 
glad to hear if it meant a reduction of 
the Civil List. [coughing, and considera- 
ble interruption.| If, he repeated, it meant 
a reduction of the Civil List as fixed in 
1820, so as to correspond with the altered 
value of money, he would give it his 
support. That List was arranged before 
we hada set standard of currency. From 
1792 to 1797 our state was one of 
warfare; but if the hon. Member’s Motion 
meant to affirm the abstract proposition 
that the salaries of 1820 were greater than 
the country could at present bear, he 
would gladly assent to it. [The hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to make some ob- 
servations on the Sinking Fund, and 
proposed a reduction of taxation as a good 
remedy; but was continually interrupted 
by the impatience of the House.] 

Sir James Graham then rose and said, 
he could not but observe that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
taken a very extraordinary course, as he 
argued in support of his (Sir J. Graham’s) 
motion without waiting to hear it. How- 
ever, from this he entertained every hope 
that the hon. Gentleman would vote for 
the resolution with which he meant to 
conclude, because he imagined that it 
would come up to the hon. Gentleman’s 
ideas, both as to reduction of expendi- 
ture, and taxation. He never rose in 
the House without embarrassment, and 
imperfect recovery from recent illness 
aggravated that feeling on the present 
occasion. The task he was about to 
undertake was an ungracious one, for 
though all liked economy and reform in 
the abstract, they very seldom relished it 
when it came to be acted upon with 
respect to themselves. He felt this, but 
his sympathies were not confined to those 
who derived their incomes from the public 
purse—his compassion was rather directed 
to those from whom the taxes were drawn, 
and he could not turn a deaf ear to the 
distresses of the country. That distress 
was general, for notwithstanding that 
the Speech from the Throne said that 
distress was confined merely to some 
parts of the country, yet the whole efforts 
of Ministers to fritter down our misfor- 
tunes have produced nothing but the great- 
est possible disappointment, and chang- 
ing hope into despair, had gone nearly 
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to convert patient endurance into the 
angry spirit of resistance. In contending 
that the distress was universal, he could 
not help alluding to the expression of 
qualified distress used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He admitted the existence of 
distress in England, but he said that in 
Scotland and Ireland distress did not 
exist. These exceptions were remark- 
able; but were they not also exceptions 
from the measures about which the right 
hon. Gentleman and himself had so much 
contest. [hear.] When in 1826 the 
Government had come per saltum to a 
conclusion contrary to that of Sir Francis 
Baring, of Adam Smith, and Mr. Horner 
—contrary also to the reports of 1810 and 
1819, that convertibility on demand was 
the only adequate check against the over 
issue of paper—when they came to that 
conclusion with respect to England, they 
condescended to examine as to Scotland 
and Ireland, which as they were now 
exceptions to the general distress, so had 
they been then to the principles of 
the currency adopted with respect to this 
country. Yet, on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own showing, no distress prevailed 
there, whilst in England, where that 
principle of currency was extinguished, 
the country was pervaded by universal 
distress. Perhaps tiat might beso; but 
he must say that the fact of the absence 
of distress in Scotland and Ireland still 
remained to be proved. But if distress 
prevailed, then still it might be accounted 
for by what took place in this country; 
for if the means of commerce were crippled 
in England, the effects must always be 
felt both in Scotland and Ireland. If 
that were not the case, it must lead to an 
unfavourable state of the exchanges, and 
therefore he must doubt the fact of dis- 
tress existing in England, while pros- 
perity blessed Scotland and Ireland ; and 
he was confirmed in this, as he had heard 
no Gentleman from either of those coun- 
tries, who was responsible to his consti- 
tuents, get up and say that those parts 
of the empire were free from distress. 
Having said so much, he would now 
assume one or two general propositions— 
Ist. That the Bank Restriction Act of 
1797 had produced two leading and 
striking effects — the first being the 
depreciation of the value of money; the 
second, the raising of the price of com- 
modities, The fact of the latter was not 
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denied, and it came within the scope of 
his notice that the rise of prices was con- 
nected with the rise of salaries. Perhaps, 
although he did not like to read docu- 
ments, he might be permitted to refer 
to one o1 two in support of his statement. 
The first evidence he would appeal to was 
that of Mr. Addington, in 1802, when he 
was forced to ask Parliament for an 
additional grant to make the Civil List 
adequate to the necessities of the times. 
He then said “ the causes of this applica- 
tion were unavoidable. Sixteen years 
had passed since the schedules were fixed, 
and he left it to the sense of every one to 
see how great had been the rise of prices 
in the interim.” In 1804 fresh debt had 
accumulated on the Civil List, and Mr. 
Pitt, the then Prime Minister, used the 
following expressions, the first sentence 
of which was important, as it showed that 
the augmentation was only intended to 
be temporary :—‘‘ It would afford relief 
that the Civil List should accommodate 
itself to circumstances as they varied, for 
in this case it would be reduced in time 
of peace. There was no one who reflect- 
ed on the great increase in the prices, 
who could thus suppose that his Majesty 
should be able to restrict his expenses 
within their former limit.” It was to be 
remarked here that Mr. Pitt did not refer 
to the then price of gold, but he said that 
“‘ there was an increase of thirty, forty, 
and even fifty per cent, in the price of 
every article of consumption.” In the 
article of pensions there was at that time 
a decrease, although, if proportions were 
to be observed, there ought rather to 
have been an addition to their amount. 
The next authority he would refer to was 
that of Mr. Percival, who in 1809 applied 
for an increase of the salaries of Judges, 
and in the expressions he made use of 
there was a full opportunity to ascertain 
his opinions as to the extent of the depre- 
ciation which had taken place in the cur- 
rency. Mr. Percival’s object was, to have 
a thousand pounds per annum additional 
granted to the Judges, and that was, as 
he expressed, merely to make their real 
equal to their nominal income. With 
that view he also gave the Welsh Judges 
an additional 300/. a-year; this was an 
increase of twenty-five per cent, and from 
this we might calculate the depression of 
the currency in 1809. In that year 
wheat was 84s. the quarter, and gold at 
41, 10s, 9d, the ounce. The calculation, 
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therefore, in this instance, was not made , 
on the price of gold alone—the capital | 
error of the Committee of 1819—but on | 
the price ofcommodities. With regard tothe | 
depreciation of the currency, he thought 

that the fact of the high prices during | 
the war precluded the necessity of any 

observations on that point. He thought 

certainly, that the fact of the depreciation 

of the currency was equally evident with 

that of the high prices; but it did happen 

that they had a resolution on the books of 

the House negativing that depreciation. 

This resolution was, that, at the period 

when a guinea in gold was selling com- 

monly at 28s. Bank of England paper 

was equal to it in value—that is, that 

things unequal in the public estima- 

tion were yet equal to one another;—a 

doctrine so absurd, that, within the same | 
year it became necessary to pass an act | 
imposing a penalty for passing a guinea | 
for more than twenty-one shillings, or a | 
one-pound note at less than the value it | 
purported to bear; and yet the people | 
are asked to confide in the wisdom of | 
Parliament, and of the mere shreds of 
the administration of that day. 

Oh miseras hominum mentes! Oh pectora cxca! 
But they were told that it was God—not 
man—who caused this, At one time the 
harvests were over-abundant, at another 
time they were scanty; at one time we had 
too much produce, another too little; at 
one time we had too much drought, at ano- 
ther time too much rain; while the appre- 
hension never seemed to have occurred to 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer that every 
addition to taxation was an increased ad- 
dition to the sterility of the soil, and a fur- 
ther gloominess to the inclemency of the 
heavens. Now, with respect to the mea- 
sure of 1819, the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose honesty and sincerity he most im- 
plicitly believed, in his speech on that oc- 
casion, drew all his examples from the 
time of Elizabeth, when there was no debt, 
and from the time of William, when there 
was a debt of only 2,000,000/., the interest 
of which amounted only to 100,0002. He 
never considered the immense effect of 
this measure upon every debt throughout 
the country, whether private or public. 
He (Sir J.G.) might speak freely, as he 
had voted for the measure. He was then 
avery young Member, governed by author- 
ities, and overborne by his friend, Mr. 
Ricardo, upon whose faith he pinned his 
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House that the difference would be only 
three per cent, as it would be governed by 
the price of gold, which was then 4. Is, 
per ounce; and he thought it right to tr 

the experiment. He certainly had his 
doubts, and he could not help having 
them, after the statement of his hon. friend 
the Member for Callington (Mr. Baring), 
and others for some time; however he was 
overborne by authorities, he voted for the 
measure, and thought he had done right. 
Lord Liverpool had since frankly acknow- 
ledged that the difference, instead of three, 
was 25 per cent. His hon. friend, the 
Member for Callington, always maintained 
that it would be from 25 to 30 per cent; 
while another hon. Member (Mr. Att- 
wood), also a man of high genius and great 
experience, rated it still higher. As his 
hon. friend, Mr. Brougham, was not 
present, and was not a Member, he 
might use his authority, as well as men- 
tion his name; and he would, then, 
refer to what he had said on the pro- 
position for raising the salaries of the 
Judges in 1825, when he argued the sub- 
ject with the usual comprehensiveness of 
his mind. Mr. Brougham had then said, 
“It was but a few years since the sala- 
ries had been raised to 3,000/. a-year, 
which was on account of the depreciated 
currency, when they were raised 1,000/. 
a-year—that was 25 per cent—to make 
up the difference between the two stand- 
ards, Then followed the restoration of 
the currency to a metallic standard, and 
that made a difference of 25 per cent in 
favour of the Judges, independent of the 
reduction of taxation, the consequence of 
which was, that the salaries were now 
raised to the rate of 7,000/. a-year, instead 
of the 3,000/., at the value of fifteen years 
ago.” Then came his hon. friend’s con- 
clusion, that formerly, and at that low 
rate, ‘* we did not know of any unfaithful 
stewards.” Then, as to the reduction of 
25 per cent, so often stated in the presence 
of the right hon. Secretary (Mr. Peel), and 
which he had never heard him get up and 
deny—if the right hon. Gentleman doubted 
it, he should like to hear the doubt cleared 
up; and if he acknowledged it, he should 
like to hear that also. Then the country 
would know the addition, and upon what 
ground that had been made. The increased 
value of money had a twofold operation, 
while it imposed additional weight upon 
all fixed payments, it lowered both prices 
and wages, The hon, Member for Col- 
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chester (Mr. D. W. Harvey) had said it 
was the duty of the landed interest to re- 
duce their rents, and he agreed with those 
who had in reply observed that since the 
war, rents had been reduced from 25 to 
30 percent. If, however, the landed in- 
terest were called on to submit to another 
reduction of 25 per cent, he would say 
boldly to nine-tenths of the landed interest, 
“ at once sell your estates.” In fact, such 
a measure would be a secret or silent mode 
of transferring their estates to their cre- 
ditors; and it was athing they could not 
bear, and would be absurd if they did. 
He would then consider the effect of low 
wages. If the labourer wanted bread, all 
property, whether from land or funds, 
must be placed in the greatest jeopardy. 
They had been told that since the war a 
great alteration had taken place in that 
respect, and should it go lower they should 
all be placed in a position of the greatest 
hazard. He had never supported the Corn 
Laws; but the country had been driven to 
them by necessity. They were asa pebble, 
but which in the sling of a stripling, might 
overthrow the giant. Free Trade had re- 
lieved some articles of secondary neces- 
sity, whilst there was a monopoly of the 
article of the first necessity, and thus there 
was a transfer of a burthen from the strong 
to the weak; and till the questions re- 
specting currency and corn were adjusted, 
Free Trade would operate with the greatest 
possible injustice. War taxation entered 
largely into the prices of articles of neces- 
sity, and they could not become cheap. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen, in his 
resolution of 1823, had substantiated this 
fact beyond dispute. There was less malt 
in proportion consumed now than before 
the French war; and this was the case 
with respect to tea, sugar, and tobacco, 
and many other articles. When Govern- 
ment increased the value of money, and 
did not reduce taxation, they encroached 
on the comforts of the labouring classes. 
Taxation prevented the fall of prices. He 
had heard something of luxuries, but he 
knew not whence the notions of luxuries 
were derived. Were they drawn from the 
gorgeous palaces of Kings, or from the 
rival palaces of Ministers, or from those of 
East India Directors, rich with the mono- 
poly of the China trade, or from those of 
Jew Loan Contractors, who supplied to 
foreign States the gold from the coffers of 
the Bank of England ? 
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“« Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
* * * i. 


 *Tis your’s to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.” 

But what was now the boast of this happy 
country? Where was the furniture that 
adorned the poor man’s cottage? all was 
gone—pinching hunger and despair now 
held their place in the labourer’s habita- 
tion. The weaver in the county which 
he represented (Cumberland) earned but 
4s, 2d. a week, out of which he had to 
supply his family. Oatmeal, water, and 
peas were his sole food, and for these he 
had to work fourteen or fifteen hours 
a day. So extremely low were wages, 
that even the power-looms were under- 
worked. The country had now come to 
the point where something must be done— 
‘* Hic locus est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas.”” 


It was not becoming in the Treasury 
Benches to say that the only exception to 
retrenchment must be among those classes 
to which they belonged. The next course 
was to alter taxes and obtain high prices, 
by returning again to the ancient standard 
of England. From the Tudors to the 
Revolution silver alone had been the 
standard of this country. From that time 
to 1793 silver and gold conjointly had 
been the standard; and in 1819 the mea- 
sure was an anomaly, if not a novelty; 
but, so far from this measure having been 
in full operation for ten years, as had been 
so often repeated, it had been in full 
operation only for a few months. The Act 
did not come into operation till two years 
after it was passed. The year after it was 
to come into effect, such was the distress, 
that Lord Castlereagh agreed that the 
repeal of the Small Note Act should not 
come into operation till the Charter of the 
Bank of England expired. Prices rose 
and prosperity continued for a short 
period, and only for a short period. 
To reconsider the Small Note Bill, the 
House must reconsider the standard, and 
the whole system of banking. But Govern- 
ment was inexorable. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had said, “ You shall not inquire.” 
If you argue the question keenly in print, 
the Attorney-General is ready to pounce 
upon you. [cheers] He will file ex officio 
informations for publishing what has a 
tendency to bring Ministers into contempt. 
It was only in a moment of distress that 
useful purposes were effected, and he hoped 
that the House would not pass to othert 
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measures till retrenchment was pushed to 
its utmost. Two modes presented them- 
selves—to reduce the number employed, 
or to diminish the salaries. With respect 
to the former, this was not the time or the 
place to deal with the subject. With re- 
spect to the reduction of salaries, before 
the House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, it was most desirable to establish some 
fixed principle by which they could try 
the Estimates that were about to be brought 
forward. As to the amount of salaries 
and allowances, then, it was only for the 
House of Commons to tell, in the first in- 
stance, upon what scale the reduction 
should be made. The principle of Mr. 
Addington, of Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Percival, 
in increasing the quantity of salaries, had 
been, that there was depreciation in the 
value of money; but this could be no 


[ Fes. 12.] 





longer brought forward as an argument. 
Now it was acknowledged on all hands | 
that the people were borne down by a| 
burthen they could not long endure—it | 
was universally allowed that some reduc- | 
tion must be made; it accordingly only | 
remained to show the principle upon which 
that reduction could be effected. At this 
point then he would beg to read his reso- | 
lution, because some explanation of it | 
might be necessary. The hon. Gentleman | 
here read his resolution, which was to the | 
following effect ;—‘‘ That whereas subse- | 
quently to the Act 37 Geo. 3rd, for the | 
suspension of Cash Payments by the Bank 
of England, large augmentations have from | 
time to time been made in the Salaries and | 
Pay of Persons employed in the Civil and 
Military Service of the Country, on account 
of the diminished value of money; and 
whereas the alleged reason of this increase 
has, for the most part, ceased to operate, in 
consequence of the Act 59th Geo. 3rd, 
which has restored the metallic standard 
of value,—it is expedient that, with a view 
to relief from the present excessive load | 
of taxation, all such augmentations should | 
now be revised, and every possible reduc- | 
tion effected, which can be made without | 
the violation of existing engagements, and | 
without detriment to the Public Service.” | 
The first question which would be, in 
all probability, asked him was, what did 
he mean to exclude by these exceptions ? 
In the first place he would say, the King’s | 
Privy Purse, the Salaries of the great offi- | 
cers of the Crown, and the Expenditure on ' 
the royal Establishments. These, he con- | 
ceived, they had no right to touch—-they , 
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could not do so without violating a solemn 
and sacred engagement, because these 
grants had been made in commutation for 
the revenues of the Crown lands, and the 
more oppressive portions of the royal pre- 
rogative. In stating this opinion he was 
supported by the authority of Mr. Fox, 
who had declared that such a proceeding 
would be extremely dangerous, as it would 
place the King under the control of the 
Parliament—or, in other words, under that 
of the minister of the day. He might 
next be called on to explain what he 
meant by introducing the expression 
“military” in his exceptions. In answer 
to this, he would state that he considered 
the contract with the sailor to be a sacred 
contract. A man entered the service under 
the promise of certain pay and contingent 
advantages, and he certainly ought not to 
be disappointed. For his own part, to 
prevent the necessity of impressment, and 
to induce the sailor to prefer the service of 
his Majesty to that of the merchant, he 
had rather see the pay raised than lowered. 
Now, as to the Army—he also considered 
that our engagement with the soldier was 
sacred, and he therefore could not approve 
of any reduction in the pay or other emo- 
luments of the soldier, which was retro- 
spective. The same feeling he, of course, 
entertained with respect to the officer, 
though he did think that the half-pay list 
had of late years been too much used as a 
mode of granting pensions. But what had 
been done could not be undone, and he 
was satisfied to leave matters as they were. 
But with regard to the superior military 
officers, there was a great distinction to be 
observed. The salaries of some of these 
officers appeared to have been raised alto- 
gether at pleasure. No reason had been 
assigned, He wished to advert to some 
instances of this nature; he would, how- 
ever, in the first instance, entreat the in- 
dulgence of the House. He was not 
much versed in the science of public ac- 
counts, and had, consequently much diffi- 
culty to contend with in his statements, 
and might possibly fall into error; but, if 
so unfortunate, he begged them to believe 
that he would be guilty not of a misrepre- 
sentation, but simply of an inadvertence. 
In 1797, the salary of the Governor of 
New Brunswick was 1,900/. a year.; it 
was, at that moment, 1,500/.; in 1797, 
the Governor of Prince Edward’s Island 
had 800/. a year; he has now 1,000/. At 
the same period the Governor of Nova 
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Scotia’s salary was 500/. a year; it has 
since been raised to 1,000/. The Gover- 
nor of Port Jackson had, in 1797, 1,000/. 
a year; it has been raisd to 2,0007. And 
he might close the list, by observing that 
the Governor of Sierra Leone had the enor- 
mous salary of 2,000/. a year. He would 
next beg to direct the attention of the 
House to the recommendation made to 
Parliament, on the second report of the 
last committee, which, he was grieved to 
say, still remained a dead letter. It had 
been recommended to reduce the regula- 
tions, with respect to enlistment, to the 


same form in which they had existed be- | 


fore 1806; and notwithstanding this posi- 
tive recommendation of the committee, a 
whole session had been suffered to elapse, 
and nothing had been yet done. He would 
now lay before the House a statement of 
the expenditure in 1828, as compared with 
that of 1797 :—The expenditure on ac- 
count of the interest of the debt and its 
management in 1797, was 11,500,000/. ; 
in 1828, it was 27,366,000/. In 1797, 
the pensions on the consolidated fund 
amounted to 180,0001.; in 1828, to 
305,580. In 1797, the expense of the 
courts of justice was 31,000/.; in 1828, 
it was 148,000/. The payment on the 
consolidated fund, in 1797, was 119,000. ; 
in 1828, 566,000. But this was not a 
fair comparison—1797 was a year of war, 
and therefore ought to form no criterion. 
He would therefore look at 1798, in 
which it would be remembered that from 
a jealousy of France, our military esta- 
blishments were kept on a most efficient 
footing. In 1793 the expense of the 
Army amounted only to 2,005,000/., in- 
cluding half-pay; it was now upwards of 
8,000,0007. In 1793, the expense of the 
Navy was 2,450,000/.; it was now near 
6,000,000/. In 1793 the expense of the 
Ordnance was 459,000/.; in 1829, it was 
1,400,000. The entire expenditure in 
1793 was 5,300,000/.; and in 1829 it 
was 15,500,000/. In 1793 wheat was 
50s. a quarter; in 1830 it was 55s. a 
quarter. One bushel of wheat, therefore, 
at that time, went as far as three now; 
and for one hour’s labour that paid the 
taxes then, three are now required. He 
then read an extract from the Finance 
Report, recommending a reduction of the 
expenditure in the Army and Ordnance 
departments, and advising a return to the 
regulations respecting enlistment which 
prevailed before 1806, He was afraid he 
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was fatiguing the House. He would, with 
its permission, however, make a few re- 
marks on the revenue. He thought the time 
was come when the gross amount of the 
Assessed Taxes and Customs should be car- 
ried to the public account. These returns 
now amounted to nineteen millions, and 
there was a per centage of near 6l.; in 
1810 the per centage was only 4/7. 9s. The 
salaries of public officers, too, had been 
raised in an extraordinary manner since 
1821. There was one to which, as a 
sample, he would call the attention of the 
House. He did not wish to be hard upon 
the humble clerk, but he thought the ex- 
travagant salaries of the higher officers 
might be advantageously diminished. Now 
the case to which he alluded was, that 
when the father of his honourable friend, 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Lord 
Althorp) was First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he was contented with a salary of 3,000/. 
a year; and this was at atime when we 
sent Nelson to annihilate our enemies at 
the Nile, and Duncan to conquer at Cam- 
perdown—and at a time when we had 
fleets on every sea in the civilised world; 
and yet now, in the year of profound peace, 
my lord Melville received 5,000/. a year. 
Thus it was that now sixty per cent more 
was paid than had been granted to Lord 
Spencer. He would next refer to a paper 
for which he had moved in 1828. It re- 
lated to the number of persons employed, 
and the comparative amount of their sa- 
laries in the years 1797 and 1827. In 
1797 there were sixteen thousand, two 
hundred and sixty-seven persons employed 
in the civil service connected with the 
Revenue, and their salaries amounted 
to 1,374,561/. Theaverage salary, there- 
fore, of each man, amounted, in 1797, to 
84/. In 1827, there were twenty-two 
thousand, nine hundred and twelve per- 
sons employed, whose gross _ salary 
amounted to 2,755,000/., while the ave- 
rage salary of each was 121/. Thus, it 
appeared, there was an increase of one- 
third in the number of persons, and that 
fifty per cent was added to the amount of 
salary. But it was, at the same time, 
curious to observe the difference in the 
price of wheat now, and at a more remote 
period. And here he would observe with 
Mr. Horner, that although it was usual to 
take the precious metals as the standard, 
yet that bread-corn was the real standard ; 
and in this he was borne out by Mr. 
Locke, who had declared, that the wheat 
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was, in fact, the standard by which all , Irish,would have died toaccomplish ; which, 


things must be ultimately determined. 
Now, in 1810, wheat was 105s. a quarter ; 


it was at present 55s. a quarter ;—five 
hundred thousand quarters, therefore, in , 


1810, were equivalent to one million quar- 
ters at present. It was, consequently, 
obvious, that there was great unfairness in 
our having salaries doubled, while we have 
our standard at but half its former value. 
“TI am not (continued the honourable 
Baronet) one of those who view with- 
out the utmost jealousy in 1828 the ele- 
vation of the Duke of Wellington to the 
highest office in the state. I had ob- 
served with deep regret his opposition to 
the government of Mr. Canning, stated to 
proceed from an irreconcileable difference 
with respect to the Catholic question, and 
differing from the hon. Member for the 
county of Hertford (Sir J. Sebright), I did 
not think that a military education was 
the best preparation for a statesman seek- 
ing to administer the affairs of a free 
people. I remembered what the historian 
had said, that he who had been trained 
amidst arms, and had obtained a consum- 
mate knowledge of his art, might be dis- 
posed to transfer to the cabinet the doc- 
trines of the camp, and recognise no sub- 
mission but implicit obedience. A little 
reflection, however, led me to hope that 
he who had acquired a knowledge of the 
people in every clime, and circuinstance of 
danger—who had never failed to lead 
them on to victory—must, more than any 
other, respect that nation whom he had 
proved to be the lords of human kind. 1] 
was not altogether disappointed in these 
expectations. In the first Session the 
noble Duke supported a Bill for the Re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
which had been introduced by a noble 
friend of mine (Lord J. Russell), who 
thereby added another to the many obli- 
gations which the people of this country 
are under to his family. He also con- 
ferred the merited honours of his profes- 
sion upon a distinguished barrister (Mr. 
Denman)—an ornament to this House, 
whom I should again wish to see amongst 
us. In the last Session he carried a mea- 
sure which Mr. Pitt declared to be the 
key-stone of the Union; which Fox, 
though he ably advocated, never ventured 
to bring forward ;_ which hurled from power 
Grey and Grenville, because they at- 
tempted to bring it forward ; which Grat- 
tan, the warm-hearted champion of the 
VOL. XXII. 


_ because Mr. Canning could not accom- 
| plish, he died from chagrin and despair, 
so deeply did he feel the effects of bitter 
calumny and gnawing care. This bolder 
minister, however (nothing daunted by the 
| fall of his predecessors), effected a religious 
| peace on the solid base of equality of civil 
rights. All these are great obligations, 
| but political gratitude is short-lived. 

Events press upon events—day by day 

we are called upon for decision—we can- 

not, we must not, lag behind. If the 
| fund-holder, the political economist, the 
lawyer, Whig and Tory, are to rally under 
the banners of the Wellington Govern- 
ment, the time is come when, on the part 
of the tax-payer, it is necessary to form 
another party toreduce the burthens of the 
country. The noble Duke has a receipt 
for destroying party. He takes Lord Ross- 
lyn from one party, an Attorney-General 
(Sir J. Scarlett), from the ranks of the old 
Opposition, a Cursitor Baron of the Ex- 
chequer from the ranks of the Danai, and 
he then drops amongst the traders to pick 
out a tame elephant for the Board of Con- 
trol.” The hon. Member concluded with 
saying, that he was willing to act with 
the hon. Member for Kent (Sir E. Knatch- 
bull) in any object which he believed con- 
ducive to the public good; he would not 
be deterred from what he considered to be 
the duty he owed to his constituents—he 
asked nothing at the hands of Ministers—. 
the only obligation he owed was to those 
who had sent him here, a free representa- 
tive—who had conferred upon him the 
exalted honour of addressing this night a 
House of Commons, which, with all its 
faults, he considered as the noblest as- 


| semblage of freemen in the civilized world. 


Mr. G, Dawson said, though he admired 
the talents, ability, and eloquence displayed 
by the hon. Baronet, it was not hisintention 
to follow him through the various topics 
on which he had been pleased to dwell. 
He would confine himself strictly to the 
limits which the duty of his office im- 
posed. Instead of following the hon. 
Baronet, therefore, through those various 
subjects in a speech, which were, in fact, 
a condensation of all the topics which had 
been discussed last Session, he would ad- 
dress himself simply to that object which 
he had no doubt the hon. Baronet was 
most anxious to attain, although he had 





made such slight mention of it. He did 
not take the same view of the salaries of 
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1797 as the hon. Baronet did. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government had pledged itself to 


support all advisable reduction; and he | 


thought he might say they had already 


given proofs of their desire to carry these | 


promises intoeffect. He would boldly assert, 
that every principle of reduction which 
Committeesof this House had recommended 
for the reduction of the public expendi- 
ture had been rigidly carried into effect. 
[No, no.] In the year 1797,the Committee 
appointed to examine the public expendi- 
ture, after a most laborious investigation, 
came to the result of recommending the 
utmost practical retrenchment, especially 
the abolition of sinecures and reversions 
of offices. He would shew that that re- 
commendation had been carried by the 
Government into the fullest possible effect. 
They had abolished the two Chief Jus- 
tices in Eyre: the Clerks of the Pells 
both in England and Ireland ; receiving 
3,000/. a-year each, and their deputies 
receiving 1,100/. a-year each. They had 
abolished in Ireland the office of Auditor 
of the Exchequer, paid by a salary of 
4,000/. a-year; and they intended to 
abolish the same office in England as 
soon as a vacancy should occur. There 
were twenty-three other offices which they 
had abolished since 1807, making in the 
whole since the recommendation alluded 
to, thirty-two offices, reversions, and sine- 
cures which had been abolished. He 
would now show that the Government had 
paid the greatest attention to the recom- 
mendations of this House as to the regu- 
Jation and management of the public 
revenue, and had done so with the strictest 
intention of making economy and re- 
trenchment the basis on which their regu- 
lations should be founded. The first 
office he would refer to was that of Com- 
missioner of Barracks, which had been 
abolished, and the duties transferred to 
the Ordnance. The next was that of 
Commissioner of Transports, which had 
been abolished, and the duties transferred 
to the Navy Pay Office. The third was 
that of Commissary in Chief, which had 
likewise been abolished, and the duties 
transferred to the Treasury. The office of 


Storekeeper General was abolished; the 
Board of Customs in Scotland, the Board 
of Customs in Ireland, the Board of Ex- 
cise in both countries, and the Board 
of Stamps in Scotland, had all been | 
abolished. The effect of these various 
abolitions was, that the number of Com- 
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| missioners which had been fifty-nine, was 
now reduced to twenty-eight. Hetherefore, 
asserted that the Government had had no 
_ other desire than that of abolishing every 
useless item of public expenditure. The 
| Commissioners, whose number was thus 
diminished, had been paid by salaries 
from 1,000/. to 1,400/. a-year. Thus 
were the public offices regulated up to 
1820. Inthe month of June 1821, an 
Address was carried in that House on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
praying that a minute examination might 
be directed into all the branches of pub- 
lic income and expenditure. He would 
now read a few words of the Treasury 
Minute, in order to show the House that 
the object of retrenchment had neither 
been blinked nor over-looked by the Go- 
vernment, and that the Government had 
never failed to carry into the most rigid 
execution the recommendation of that 
House [loud cries of No, no, from the 
Opposition]. He should show that what 
he had stated was strictly correct; and he 
did not doubt that the hon. Member for 
Cumberland would then find that the 
Address voted by this House in June 1821 
embraced nearly all the objects now pro- 
posed. The efforts at reduction were first 
made by the Government in 1797; the 
same system had been followed in 1822; 
and although it had been impossible for 
them to do all that was desired, yet he 
thought the House would allow, when they 
considered the different manner in which 
business was now conducted in the public 
offices, that the salaries of the public offi- 
cers were now reduced as nearly as possible 
to the standard which the hon. Member 
for Cumberland proposed to adopt. It 
might naturally be expected that he should 
begin with that department with which 
he was more particularly connected. By 
a Treasury Minute dated in January 1822, 
it was directed that every office should be 
restored to the situation in respect of the 
number of persons employed, and of the 
emoluments they received, in which they 
were in 1797, unless some adequate cause 
could be shown to render an alteration 
from the state of the office at that period 
necessary. That wherever an increase 
of business rendered it necessary to pre- 
serve an establishment created or en- 
larged since that period, the emolument 
of the officers should be assimilated as 
| much as possible to the standard of that 
year. That if any officecreated sinee 1797, 
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were nolonger necessary, or that the emolu- 
ments might be reduced, such abolition or | 
reduction should be made. The whole | 
range of the public offices was included | 
in this Minute, which he would now show | 
had been carried into full execution. That | 
was the effect of the new regulations upon , 
the Treasury establishment with respect to | 
the payment of salaries. At the time | 
that Minute was made, the minimum | 
amount of salaries in the Treasury was | 
46,0001., the maximum 64,0007. Under | 
the new regulations, the minimum amount | 
was 41,000/., the maximum 48,000/., so 
that upon the whole there had been a 
gross reduction equal to thirty per cent. | 
The same principle had been applied to | 
all the other offices. He would now | 
examine how that Minute had operated 
upon the different classes of public ser- 
vants at the Treasury. The effect of the 
reduction was, that the salaries of the 
junior clerks fell twenty-six per cent— 
those of the assistant clerks, forty per cent. 
—of the senior clerks, thirty per cent.— 
and of the chief clerks, twenty per cent. 
How had it affected the superior officers ? 
He should show that it had affected them 
in more than the same proportion. When 
he compared their salaries in 1797 with 
those of 1821, he found that they enjoyed 
more in the former than in the latter year ; 
so that if the hon. Member’s proposition | 
were adopted, their salaries would rather 
be increased than diminished. The | 
salary of the First Lord of the Trea-' 
sury was then the same as now. The! 
Junior Lords received the same in that as 
in the present year; and the salaries of 
the Secretaries to the Treasury were now 
just the same sum that they were in 1797, 
but they had undergone before and since 
that time several variations. In 1769, 
1770, and 1771, the salary was 3,7001. a 
year; in 1779, 1780, and 1782, it was, 
together with emoluments (which he con- 
ceived to be much more objectionable than 
a fixed salary), equal to the sum of 
5,1002. a year. [un 1797 it was 3,4002.; 
in 1800 it was 4,0002.; and in 1821 it 
was 3,5002., at which sum it stood now. 
[hear, hear] As he held an office which 
was not subject to the proposed re- 
duction, he thought he might be allowed 
to put in his voice against the reduction 
of the salaries of those men who had de- 
served well of their country, but who 
would be seriously affected by a diminu- 


tion, which in justice to them ought not | 
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now to be made. This brought him to 
the position in which the officers of the 
Treasury were now placed by the 
adoption of the two recommendations 
made by this House. It was fair that 
he should show the difference of duty 
performed by the officers of the Treasury 
at the present time and in 1797. It was 
the custom (he ought first to inform the 
House) to register the papers connected 
with the business of the Treasury. In 
1797 the officers registered four thousand 
six hundred papers, but in 1827 they 
registered twenty-seven thousand papers. 
When this increased duty was performed 
by the same number of individuals in a 
department, the heads of which had only 
the same salary as in 1797, and in which 
the subordinate officers (who performed 
the most labour) did ten times more than 
the amount in 1797, he thought he had 
inade out a fair case to induce the House 
to deliberate long and maturely before 
they fixed such a loss upon men who 
were so little able to bear it. He would 
now proceed to the offices of the Secre- 
taries of State. They received the same 
salary as in 1797, namely, 6,000/. a year. 
In 1782, however, they had 8,0002. a year 
each: and, before 1797, the Under Secre- 
tarv had 2,000/, a year; and at that sum, 
after undergoing in the meantime varia- 
tions of increase and decrease, it now 
stood. The same reduction had been 
practised with respect to the office of 
Secretary at War, and there were some 
curious circumstances connected with 
that subject. It would appear that the 
number of persons employed in the Secre- 
tary at War’s Office had increased since 
1797, but the payment to them had 
diminished. Jn that year the persons 
employed there were fifty-eight, and the 
salaries paid 36,0007, a year; but in 
1821, the numbers were ninety-nine, and 
the salaries paid 33,0002, ; so that with 
an increased amount of labour, the expen- 
diture was considerably diminished. The 
Deputy Secretary at War at that time 
had a salary of 2,500/. a year, but his 
perquisites had sometimes amounted to 
14,0002. The chief clerks at that time 
received 3,0007. a year. The whole 
establishment had been since twice re- 
duced, and the Deputy Secretary now 
received a fixed salary of 3,000/, while the 
salaries of the chief clerks had been finally 
reduced to 1,200/, 1,000/., and 9007. a 
year. At the Horse-Guards, reduction to 
Orn 
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the extent of about thirty per cent had 
taken place. In the offices in Ircland 
there had been a great saving effected, 
both in the number of persons employed 
and in the salaries paid to them. He 
would mention only one department, by 
way of sample. In 1818, the gross 
number of Custom-house Officers em- 
ployed in Ireland was so great, that it 
had been reduced 2500/.; and without 
going into a detail of their different 
salaries, he would just state that the 
reduction since that period amounted to 
no less a sum than 237,678/. In the re- 
ductions which had thus been made, he 
claimed some degree of merit for the 
department with which he was con- 
nected. [t often happened that, of 
the officers whose establishments were 
thus reduced, some were put upon 
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country the 720/, a year superannuation 
allowance. That act was followed up 
the very next week by one of an exactly 
similar kind. An office with a salary of 
1,000/. a year became vacant, and the 
noble Duke selected another of the retired 
Commissioners for that office. He stated 
these facts from his own personal know- 
ledge of what had occurred in the Trea- 
sury, but there were other Gentlemen in 
that House connected with other offices 
who could state other instances of the 
same kind. The difference between the 
old and new systems was much greater 
than many people imagined. A land- 
waiter at the Customs, under the old 
system, had a greater salary than the 
Commissioners had now. ‘The object of 
the old officers was to collect as much as 
possible, and to hide the sources from 
whence they obtained it. The object of 
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a superannuation allowance, while others 
formed what was called the Redun- 
dant list — in other words, a body of 
officers, capable of being employed to 
fill up any vacancies that might occur in 
the reduced establishments. If the Go- 
vernment were inclined to abuse the patron- 
age they possessed, they might put new per- 
sons into the vacancies thus occurring, and | 
leave the old officers still upon the Super- | 
annuationAllowance or the Redundant List. | 
So far, however, had the Treasury been 
from acting upon any such rule, that no 
less than three hundred and seventy-three 
persons had been taken from the Re- 
dundant List of two thousand five hun- 
dred, and put into vacancies that had 
occurred since the reduction was made, 
by which a saving of 37,000/. had been 
effected. This fact showed the principle on 
which business was now conducted. He 
would mention another fact of the same 
kind. The Board of Customs in Scotland 
had been abolished in the course of last 
summer, and the Superannuation allow- 
ance of one of the Commissioners was 
7201. a-year. The office of the Comp- 
troller of the Customs at Quebec had 
since become vacant; and it would, no 
doubt, have been very agreeable to the 
noble Duke at the head of the Treasury to 
have given away the office in the usual 
manner: but it having been intimated to 
him that the retired Commissioner was a 
person fit to be appointed to the situation, 
and was willing to accept it and go out to 
Canada, the noble Duke conferred on him 
the office, to which was attached a salary 
of 1,500/, a year, and thus sayed the 








the officers under the new system was to 
do every thing with fairness and openness, 
to conduct their business with advantage 
to the merchants, while the public revenue 
was benefitted and secured. The House 
must not judge only by the value of the 
money paid to these officers, but also by 
the value of the labour given by them. 
While the salaries of the officers of the 
various establishments were reduced by 
the Treasury Minute he had read, no 
reduction, but rather an increase, had 
taken place in the value of the necessary 
articles of life. He was not possessed of 
a minute and accurate account of the 
price of the various articles of life at that 


| time and at the present, but he believed, 


he could give them a statement which 
came pretty near the truth. In 1822, 
when the reductions under the Treasury 
Minute took effect, the leg of mutton was 
to be purchased for 6d. a pound, but in 
1830 the price was 8d. a pound, [No, 
no, from the Opposition} He believed 
he was right, and that such would be 
found to be the relative difference of price 
at the two periods, In 1822 the shoulder 
of mutton was sold at 5d. per pound, but 
its price now was 7d, per pound. [renewed 
cries of No, no, no, from the Oppo- 
sition] Hon. Members might dispute his 
statements ; but of this he was sure that 
there had been an increase, not a diminu- 
tion in the price of some of the articles of 
life. The price of the common articles of 
life had not come down in the proportion 
that had been stated; while, on the other 
hand, it was to be obseryed that the 
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business of the offices was conducted in a 
much more efficient manner than it had 
been formerly. This, he thought, must 
be evident to all who were acquainted 
with those offices ; and he would there- 
fore, save the House and himself the 
trouble of any detail on that point. 
Having stated thus much, having shown 
that since 1821 the salaries had been 
reduced, on an average, to the extent of 
twenty per cent, he had proved, he 
thought, that the salaries paid were not 
larger than was consistent with the duties 
which those who received them had to 
perform. Something having been said 
relative to Ireland, he begged, before he 
sat down, to be allowed to say a few words 
on that subject, as in the prosperity of 
Ireland he felt that he had a deep stake. 


It had been stated by a right hon. Gen- | 


tleman, on a first night of the Session, 
that distress did not prevail in that 
country; upon which the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Spring Rice) and the 
hon. Member for Clare (Mr. O'Connell) 
had made statements to the House tor 
the purpose of refuting that position. At 
the despondency expressed by the hon. 


Member for Limerick on the subject, he | 


(Mr. Dawson) must confess that he was 
somewhat surprised ; nor could he account 
for it unless the hon. Gentleman had 
either taken the hon. Member for Clare 
for his oracle, or had himself most sud- 
denly changed his opinion. For himself, 
he could venture to say that he had never 
known more mercantile or trading activity 
in Ireland than at the present moment; 


[ Fes. 12.] 








and only a short time before, he had ac- | 


tually received the congratulations of the 
hon. Member for Limerick, iu a conver- 
sation that took place between them on 
the subject. Mr, Latouche had 
borne testimony to the same fact; and he 
(Mr. G. Dawson) believed that the hon. 
Member for Limerick had documents in 
his possession which illustrated the same 
position. The reason that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clare had given for taking upon 
himself to assert that there was distress 
in Ireland was a most curious one: the 
hon. Member said that he did so from his 
professional knowledge. But how a lawyer 
(for he presumed that the professional 
knowledge to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded, was his knowledge of law) could 
ascertain such a point from his profes- 
sional pursuits was beyond his compre- 
hension. If the question had related to 
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some professional point there was no man 
to whose opinion he would more readily 
bow; but in the present case he really 
did not see any reason for attaching any 
great weight to the professional knowledge 
of the hon. Gentleman. But though he 
(Mr. Dawson) knew that great distress did 
exist in Ireland, yet he knew that it pro- 
ceeded from other causes than those 
which had been stated. One great source 
of distress was the gradual decay of the 
coarse Linen Manufacture in Ireland, 
which had been caused by the success of 
the linen manufacture in Scotland and 
Yorkshire; but with respect to the agri- 
cultural interests of Ireland, there was no 
distress at present. He would not trouble 
the House with any further observations, 
The forms of the House prevented him 
from moving an amendment to the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Cumberland; 
he might meet it by moving the Order of 
the Day; but as he did not wish to get 
rid of it in that way, he would let the 
House negative it, and he would then 
move the resolutions which he held in his 
hand, and which he would read to the 
House. The hon. Member then read the 
resolutions, which were as follows :— 
“That his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to assure this House, in reply to 
an Address of this House of the 27th 
June 1821 (that his Majesty would give 
directions for a minute inquiry into the 
several departments of the Civil Govern- 
ment, as well with a view to reducing the 
number of the persons employed in those 
departments, which from the great in- 
crease of business was augmented during 
the late War, as with reference to the 


‘increased salaries granted to individuals 


also | 





since the year 1797, either in considera- 
tion of the additional labour thrown upon 
them during that period, or the diminished 
value of money), that his Majesty would 
give directions as desired by the said 
Address. 

“« That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this House an Ac- 
count of the progress made in such 
inquiry, and of the measures adopted in 
consequence thereof. 

“That it is the opinion of this House, 
that, in all the Establishments of the 
Country, Civil and Military, every saving 
ought to be made which can be effected 
without the violation of existing engage- 
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ments, and without detriment to the Pub- 
lic Service.” 

Mr. Croker said, he rose to mention 
some facts relative to the department to 
which he belonged. In 1797 the salaries 
of the Admiralty Officers were 14,140/.— 

Sir James Graham apologized for in- 
terrupting the hon. Member, and observed 
that, in speaking of the Admiralty, he had 
adverted solely to the salary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, which in 1797 was 
3,000/. but was now 5,000/. 

Mr. Croker begged his pardon, The 
hon. Baronet had assumed that the gross 
amount of salaries of persons employed 
in the Civil Service was, in 1797, 
1,374,000/. and in 1827, that the amount 
was 2,788,000/. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down answered that part of 
the hon. Baronet’s speech generally, but | 
there was one point to which he wished 
to call attention. As he had said, the 
whole amount of the salaries of the Ad- 
miralty Officers in 1797 was 14,1407. ; in 
1827 it was 25,6007. This was a great 
apparent increase, but if hon. Gentlemen 
would take the trouble to look to the 
Report of the Finance Committee of 1797, 
they would find that the amount of the 
salaries then was 14,140]. but there were 
gratuities and other emoluments which 
made in the whole a sum of 27,000/. 
a-year, showing an increase of 2,000/. 
a-year in 1797, as compared with the | 
present period. He stated this fact not | 
upon any authority of his own, but from | 
the Seventh Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. In 1797, the salary of the First | 
Lord of the Admiralty was 3,000/. a-year, | 
now it was 5,000/.; the salaries of the | 
other Lords were the same then as at} 
present. The salary of the First Secretary | 
to the Admiralty in 1797, was 5,4004/. | 
now it was only 3,000/. The salary of | 
the second Secretary was then 1,921/. | 
a-year, now it was 11,5002. The salary 
of the Chief Clerk in 1797 was 1,446. 
a-year, now it was 1,150/. The ditterence 
on the three offices was _ between 
5,000/. and 6,000/. a-year, by which a 
sum of 2,000/. a-year was saved to the 
public. Looking to the other naval de- 
partments, they would find the same 
result. He was not, however, enabled to 
place the salaries before them in the same 
satisfactory manner; for the Finance 
Committee of 1797 had confined its 
labour to the Admiralty, without making 
any Report as to the expenditure of the 
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Navy Board. He found, however, that 
in addition to 33,0002. a-year for the 
Navy in 1797, there was a further sum 
of 10,000/. a-year for fees, so that the 
expenditure was very nearly the same as 
at present. It was quite obvious that the 
expenditure of the Admiralty Office was 
much greater in 1797 than at this time. 
The salary of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was 3,000/. a-year at the time 
that Lord Barham heid the office; and 
he, on going out, thought that the sum 
was not sufticient, considering that the 
person filling so important an office must 
always be liable to great expense, and 
called upon to exercise the rites of hos- 
pitality to a degree that perhaps might 
be beyond his means. At the same time 
Lord Barham, from motives of delicacy, 
said nothing on the subject so long as he 
himself held the office ; but, on retiring 
from it, when a change took place in the 
administration, he left a recommendation 
on the table to the effect that the salary 
should be increased to 5,000/. a-year. 
The recommendation fell into the hands 
of Lord Grey, by whom it was laid before 
the King, and acted upon accordingly. 
Mr. Spring Rice said, he must advert 
to what had fallen from the hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. G. Dawson). If he (Mr. 
Spring Rice) were capable of dealing 
with the House in the manner repre- 
sented by his hon. friend, the Secretary 
to the Treasury, he should be wholly 
unworthy, not only of presenting him- 
self there, but any where else. His hon. 
friend had told the House that he (Mr. 
Spring Rice) had stated in a private com- 
munication, that distress did not exist in 
Ireland, while his hon. friend would now 
represent him as acting in subserviency to 
some person or persons, and asserting 
that distress did exist there. He could 
only say that never was any representation 
more unjust er unfounded. Not only had 
his hon. friend totally misrepresented him, 
but he appeared to be driven to the 
necessity of inventing facts to sustain the 
course of argument he had pursued. He 
(Mr. Spring Rice) had not implicitly 
adopted the opinions of the hon. Member 
for Clare nor of the right hon. Member 
for Kerry. On the contrary, he had 
stated most distinctly that he differed 
from them both. While he had stated 
that there was, generally, less distress in 
Ireland than in England, he had stated 
at the same time that the great interests 
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in Ireland were suffering greatly. What 
was the evidence adduced by his hon. 
friend in support of his statement ? The 
only evidence brought forward by him was 
the testimony of a gentleman who, in the 
interval, was unfortunately lost to the 
country—he meant Mr. Latouche. With 
respect to the facts which he (Mr. Spring 
Rice) had stated, as to the exports of 
Ireland, he was positive they were correct ; 
and these went to show that Ireland was 
improving. He had not drawn his in- 
formation from the same source as his 
hon, friend; but he pledged himself to 
bring down to the House, on Monday 
next a statement containing facts which 
his hon, friend had suppressed, for the 
purpose, it would seem, of casting a 
stigma upon him. He now wished to 
say a few words upon the immediate 
question before the House. The resolu- 
tions moved by the hon. Secretary to the 
Treasury, came nearly to the same con- 
clusion as the resolution moved by his 
hon. friend the Member for Cumberland. 
Without saying one word as to the expe- 
diency of making any alteration in the 
currency—a measure which he (Mr. Spring 
Rice) could never sanction — his hon. 
friend had still gained a pledge from Par- 
liament that all the public establishments 
should be pared down to the lowest pos- 
sible limits, For his own part, he should 
rejoice to see the two subjects of currency 
and retrenchment placed on a separate 
and distinct footing. He should like ex- 
ceedingly that, when the House came to 


the consideration of these important | 


questions, they shouldall be able to unite for 
one common object, and in the discharge 
of one common duty, to exert themselves 
to relieve the distresses of the country.— 
He did not wish that those who might 
vote with him on the subject of the cur- 
rency should differ from him on the sub- 
ject of retrenchment. He desired to take 
each of these questions by itself; and the 
able statement of his hon. friend relieved 
the House from the necessity of mixing up 
both questions. He himself would not 
vote with any man who should propose 
an alteration of the standard: he was, 
however, glad to see that, without re- 
verting to a silver standard, to the issue of 
paper, to effects similar to those which 
the Bank of England had produced on 
the monetary system of this country, they 
were still able to give efficient and real 
relief to the people. He hoped that the 
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statement of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be duly borne in mind. He 
well recollected, and the House would also 
recollect, the patient attention paid on the 
memorable nights when the Estimates 
were brought up, some Sessions since; 
and he trusted that the same practice 
would still continue, and that each Esti- 
mate would be narrowly watched and 
thoroughly examined by the House. 
With regard to what had been said by his 
hon. friend the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury, in reference to him (Mr. Spring 
Rice), he could only say, that he felt no 
personal anger on the subject, though he 
felt a great deal of personal 1egret. If 
there were any one quarter in the world 
from which he was least prepared for such 
an attack, it was that from which it had 
proceeded. 

Mr. G. Dawson explained. He was 
afraid that some expressions painful to 
| the feelings of his hon. friend might per- 
haps have escaped him; he was most 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
stating that, neither remotely nor other- 
wise, had he the slightest intention of 
accusing him of making any statement 
which he did not believe to be grounded 
on fact. He had, however, felt some 
surprise, after the conversation which he 
and his hon. friend had had upon the 
subject, that his hon. friend appeared to 
differ from him so materially, taking a 
view of the question which he (Mr. Daw- 
son) could not admit. There was not one 
man in that House, on either side, of 
whom he was less disposed to say any 
thing unkind than of his hon. friend. He 
had long knownhim, and no one could 
more admire his talents and his merits. 

Mr. Spring Rice expressed himself quite 
satisfied with this explanation; but he 
| must say, at the same time, that, if he 
| had not felt strongly on such an occasion, 
| he should have been unworthy of appearing 
either in that House or elsewhere. 

Sir George Wurrender considered that 
| the Ministers of the Crown were still more 
| urgently called upon than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cumberland to come forward, on 
an occasion like the present, and to pro- 
pose some practical measure of relief. It 
was, however, most satisfactory to know 
that the Representatives of the people 
were not insensible to the distress which 
prevailed. He found that, since the year 
1797, judicial salaries had increased by at 
least 100 per cent; and his only object 
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in now rising was to know, from some , 


one of his Majesty’s Ministers on the bench 
below, whether any further addition was 


contemplated? It would be recollected | 


that, at the close of the last session, a pro- 


position was brought forward to increase | 
the salaries of the Scotch Judges; and it ; 
was satisfactory to see upon that occasion | 


with what alacrity it was rejected by the 
House, and immediately withdrawn. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. G, Daw- 


son) could not contradict the statement | 
which he (Mr. O’Connell) had made on | 


a former night. The hon. Member had 
given as his authority Mr. Latouche, who, 
on his return to Dublin from London, 


stated, at a meeting of the Society for the | 


{mprovement of Ireland, that the people 
of Ireland were not suffering in the same 
degree as the people of England; and, 
when contradicted upon this fact, he re- 
plied that the increase of the Excise tended 
to establish it beyond all doubt. He (Mr. 
O’C.) then told him that his argument was 
founded on the resource of the desperate, 
namely, on the drinking of spirits, the in- 
crease of which could never be considered 
as a proof of national prosperity. His pro- 
fessional duties placed him in constant 
communication with merchants and others 
who were acquiring estates in Ireland, and 
from whom, and other clients, he had 
ample opportunities of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the real state of things in that 
country. To show to what extent distress 
prevailed there, he needed only say that 


one gentleman, who had a rent-roll of | 


4,000/., received only 1007. as the last 
gale. 

Lord Morpeth said, the Motion of his hon. 
friend, the Member for Cumberland (Sir 
J. Graham) would at any time have com- 
manded the attention and support of the 
advocates of economy; but when it came 
before them coupled with complaints of 
the overwhelming distress of every class in 
the country, then, indeed, it must prove 
irresistible. Whether, however, they 
adopted the Motion of the hon. Baronct, 
or were content with the Resolutions in- 
tended to be proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it was plain that the House 
was about to give a new pledge to the 
country of its determination to prosecute 
a system of retrenchment and reformation 
in every branch of the public expenditure. 
Some hon. Members recommended as a 
remedy for the distress, that the House 
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should commit a deliberate breach of faith, 
| and violate the legislative enactment by 
| which it bound itself to maintain a me- 
| tallic currency; others went still further, 
and advised an equitable adjustment with 
the public creditor. In his opinion any 
proposal of measures of that kind would 
come before them with better grace after 
every fair, just, and honourable means 
| of relief had been exhausted. Of these 
| means economy in the public expenditure 
| was one of the most evident, as well as the 
most laudable. In the earlier years of his 
life, although his feelings and his judg- 
ment led him to wish success to that party 
in whose cause he was now embarked, he 
_ confessed he had entertained a strong preju- 
dice against the apparent niggardly course 
| they seemed disposed at all times to adopt 
| with respect to the public expenditure. 
The experience of a very few years had, 
| however, altered his opinions; and he was 
| now willing to acknowledge that economy, 
| in the management of the public money, 
iwas the highest political wisdom. In 
adopting such a sentiment, he could not 
| but be forcibly reminded of the eloquent 
| exertions in its support which marked the 
whole political life of one so much missed 
| in that House, and so much lamented in 
| private—he meant the late Mr. Tierney 
| {hear}. The unsparing and disinterested 
labours of that able and eloquent man, 
| in the service of economy, did more credit 
| to his life, and cast a greater lustre on his 
memory, than all the glories and successes 
of those other distinguished men, who, 
though more honoured, were not more 
useful; who, though more fortunate, had 
| not been more meritorious. He could not 
‘but think that this feeble tribute to his 
merits would not be unacceptable to those 
who had so often been enlivened by his 
wit and enlightened by his wisdom, and 
that it was not impertinently or imappro- 
priately introduced into the discussion on 
a subject which had so often engaged his 
most earnest attention. He was deter- 
inined to support the men of every party, 
whether Whig or Tory, in their labours 
to procure retrenchment and a diminution 
of taxation ; and he hoped, when the Esti- 
mates of the year were brought before them, 
that they would be framed on such a scale 
as to justify the expectations of the House, 
and restore to the Government the con- 
fidence of the people. 
Mr. Hume said, he should prefer the 
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sury to that of his hon. friend the Member 
for Cumberland, as being the least shackled, 
and as repeating the pledge of retrench- 
ment which the House had given in the 
year 1821. He needed only to bring 
to the recollection of the House what 
took place in the year 1821, and the great 
benefit that resulted from it. In the fol- 
lowing year a reduction, to the amount of 
2,000,000/. was effected, and 2,000,0002. 
more might have been taken off the year 
after, if the same attention had been paid 
to the expenditure of the country. But 
from the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, and up to 1827, so far from any 
thing being done in the way of reduction, 
a gradual increase took place. As to any 
constitutional control over the expenditure 
of the country, it had been altogether aban- 
doned by that House for the last three or 
four years. Most of the Members absented 
themselves instead of being found at their 
posts, and many who had hitherto most 
shamefully neglected their duty were now 
most unreasonable in demanding reduc- 
tion. The establishments were now much 
larger than they were in 1822. The ques- 
tion was not asto whether salaries should be 
reduced or were reduced from 20,0001. to 
15,0002. a year, but whether the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee had 
been complied with. The question with 
the Finance Committee was, what the du- 
ties of the several officers were as com- 
pared with the amount of remuneration. 
The main object was to bring the salaries 
of the several departments to as low a scale 


as could be consistent with the due dis- | 


charge of the public service. Individuals 


in every establishment of the country were | 


infinitely too well paid, and we now felt 
the ruinous effects of former profusion. 
There could be no solid objection what- 
ever to apply to the Crown for relief. 


When his Majesty wanted moncy, he never 
hesitated to come down to the House of 


Commons and ask for it; and if the peo- 
ple of England were weighed down by 


distress, it was perfectly consistent with | 
their duty to the Sovereign that they | 


should call for a reduction of expenditure. 
If they did not look at the situation of the 
country with boldness, and act with reso- 
lution, it would be utterly impossible that 
it could continue to bear the burthens with 
which it was oppressed. Expenditure had 
been for years on the increase. To show 
the manner in which the Ministers sup- 
ported their professions of economy, he 
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would ask the House to look at the late 
arrangements with respect to the Stamp- 
Office. It was found that out of eight 
Commissioners, there were not three who 
could be persuaded to meet each other for 
the transaction of business. Well, the 
Board was broken up, and it was supposed 
that Ministers would avail themselves of 
the event, and as three were found suffi- 
cient for the conduct of business, that no 
more would be retained. But what did 
they do? They discharged and pensioned 
the whole of them, and then appointed a 
new Board, more numerous than the 
former, and at a higher salary. So, in 
like manner, the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope was allowed a salary of 
20,0007. a-year until within a very recent 
period. He now had only to observe, that 
he would suggest to his hon. friend the 
expediency of withdrawing his resolution, 
and of leaving the question in the hands 
of the hon. Member opposite, whose pro- 
position appeared likely to answer the pur- 
pose. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he was ap- 
prehensive that this resolution, if adopted, 
would not have the effect of relieving the 
great distress under which the country now 





‘laboured. The measure adopted in 1826 
| had had, as he had then foretold it would 
have, a most prejudicial effect on all the 
| great interests of the country; and they all, 
| from that period to the present, had con- 
tinned to decline. He considered the whole 
, of the distress to have been caused by the 
, measures relative to the currency. 
Mr. W. Duncombe said, he could not 
, agree with some hon. Members, that the 
course pursued by Ministers was that which 
was consistent with their duty, as respon- 
sible servants of the Crown. He thought 
they were very ill-advised in describing 
the distress in the qualified manner they 
had done. Instead of blinking the ques- 
tion, they ought to have come down to the 
House, and acknowiedged honestly the 
extent of the evil, and proposed effectual 
measures of relief. He thought it highly 
important at the present crisis that a coun- 
try party should exist in that House; but, 
| in saying that, he would not be understood 
| as wishing to separate the landed interest 
from the manufacturing and commercial 
interests. He maintained the same sen- 
timents on that point which he had ever 
professed—namely, that no one class could 
flourish unless the other classes were pros- 
perous, But at present all classes laboured 
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under a general depression and stagnation. | wished for economy and retrenchment, 
There were none, however, who were so | but he would look for it amongst the 
much entitled to commiseration and sym- | higher powers. The enormous expenses 
pathy as the industrious and laborious | of the Crown ought to be looked to. The 
classes of all denominations. The arti- | cost of building palaces, and other severe 
sans, the labourers, and the operatives | additions to the public burthens, ought to 
were those whose case was deserving of | be curtailed. But he gave great credit to 
the most anxious and the most immediate | the present Administration for their con- 
consideration, constituting, as they did, | duct. They had not bowed down to the 
the wealth, the strength, and the stability | Crown, as some of their predecessors had 
of the country. They were now suppliants | done. Who, he would ask, were the 
at the doors of Parliament; and it was the | authors of the French war? The landed 
duty and the interest of that House, as it | proprietors; and the consequence was, 
was in its power, to relieve them. It was | that they had benefited in their incomes ; 
particularly incumbent on his Majesty’s , for estates of 2,000/. a-year were raised to 
Ministers to take the whole state of the | 4,000/. or 5,000/. They now wished to 
country, and more especially the condi- | retain the war prices, but those prices could 
tion of the labouring classes, into cousi- | no longer be continued, He could relate 
deration. | an instance of the eagerness with which 
Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that in voting | the effects of war upon the prices of 
as he had done, in favour of the Address, | agricultural produce and stock was looked 
he wished to protest against being under- | to; it occurred in his own neighbour- 
stood to doubt the extent of distress in | hood: towards the close of the late 
the country, or to deny that it was severely | struggles in France, when Bonaparte had 
felt. For himself, he had no connection | returned to France, though his return was 
with Ministers; and, at his time of life, | not generally known, a farmer of some 
after having been for four or five and forty | consideration near Doncaster was driving 
years in that House, he wished for nothing | sixty pigs to market, and he met aman who 
but happiness ;— he meant the happiness | asked him “‘ Have you heard the news?” 
of the people and the prosperity of the | ‘‘ No,” he replied, “I have heard no news 
country. He considered it his duty to | —the war is over, and I am going to make 
weigh the merits of his Majesty’s Minis- | the best bargain Ican for my pigs.” —“Oh 
ters, and of those who contended with them. | Napoleon,” said the other—or Nap, as he 
These Gentlemen said, that they wished | called him, ‘Nap is come back to France.” 
for economy and retrenchment. Now on | “Is he indeed? Oh, then, I’ll drive my 
that point he wished to try them fairly. | pigs back again.” [laughter] This was a 
What, he would ask, was the condition of | positive fact, and it shewed the desire to 
Ministers? Were they the authors of the | obtain the war prices. He meant to act 
mischief? Were they the promoters of the | an independent part. Let any one point 
French war, which was, in fact, the source | out to him better principles or better 
of all the evil? He was one of those who | measures than those of the Government, 
voted during Mr. Pitt’s Administration, | and he would readily adopt them. But let 
on the question of the French War, and | the Ministers be fairly tried. Were the 
he had foretold the calamities which had | distresses of the country owing to them? 
since befallen the country from that cause. | What could they do to relieve them? 
He was not attached to any party in that | They were not possessed of Aladdin’s 
House. He was an independent man, | lamp, and could not convert distress into 
but was it to be expected that he should | prosperity by magic. Some Gentlemen 
support those who wished to get into | wished for a paper currency instead of 
power by proclaiming the grievances of | gold. Nothing should induce him to vote 
the country? He would not support | for such an arrangement. It would only 
Ultra Whigs or Ultra Tories. His Ma- | make a fictitious and base currency, with- 
jesty’s Ministers had, in his opinion, done | out anything stable to support it. It 
great things for the nation. ‘They had | might allay the evil for a year or two, but 
passed two great measures, the most im- | it would then come on with augmented 
portant of which was that of Catholic | severity. Heshould support the measures 
Emancipation. He would, therefore, | of Government until he saw something 
trust to them to do what was necessary | better proposed in their stead. 
and beneficial for the country. He| Mr, Peel said, I do not conceive that 
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the hon. Baronet, the Member for Cum- 

berland, is disposed to press the Question 

to a division. So far as I can collect, he | 
is inclined to rest satisfied with the Motion | 
of my hon. friend; and I am therefore | 
relieved from the necessity of making | 
many observations which it would other- | 
wise have been my duty to offer to the | 
House. But the hon. Baronet, in the | 
commencement of his Speech, made a | 
direct appeal to me to which this may be | 
the most convenient time to give some! 
answer. From what I could infer from the | 
outset of the hon. Gentleman’s Speech, I 

did not expect that he would have entered | 
into the general question of the Currency | 
and the measures which might be pro- | 
posed for establishing it on what he} 
would conceive a proper footing. I 

thought that the hon. Baronet’s motion | 
assumed that the currency, as at present | 
established, must be so maintained, and 

assuming that the currency was to be 

so maintained propounded that certain re- | 
ductions should be made. This is not 

perhaps the most convenient or fitting | 
Opportunity for going into the consider- 
ation of that question, and I shall, there- | 
fore, not answer in detail the appeal which | 
the hon. Gentleman has made to me. But | 
I beg to assure the hon. Gentleman that | 


it is not from any desire to shrink from | 


the discussion of the question when the | 


proper opportunity shall present itself. | 


When the regular notice shall have been 
given, and the attention of the House 


called to the subject in the necessary | 
form, I shall be prepared to approach it 
with all the deliberation which its import- | 


ance demands. But I cannot let even 


this opportunity pass without remarking, | 


that in the very able Speech which the 
hon. Member had addressed to the House, 
he has made admissions with repect to the 
currency, which tend to relieve me from 
the responsibility of the introduction of 
the Bill of 1819. For, if the hon. Baronet 
is prepared to act upon the just and wise 
principles which he has to-night laid 
down, were an occasion again to arise 
similar to that upon which the Bill of 
1819 was passed, the hon. Baronet would 


be bound in consistency and principle to | 


give to me his entire and cordial support. 
Sir, I beg to declare that whenever I 
approach the discussion of this great 
question, considering its delicacy, its 
complication, and, above all, its import- 
ance, I shall forget all political, or rather 
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all party considerations; I shall be inat- 
tentive to that violent declamation which 
ascribes to the measures to which it is 
opposed the character of iniquity, cruelty, 
robbery, and fraud. I will ask the House 
patiently and liberally to consider the 
position in which we were placed in 1819; 
and, being content to adopt the principles 
which the hon. Member for Cumberland 
has laid down, I will call upon the House 
to pronounce whether there was any alter- 
native to enable us to avert the evils which 
then impended, other than that of adopt- 
ing some measure similar in principle to 
that of 1819, and the infallible conse- 
quence of which must be the infliction of 
considerable distress. Sir, it was not the 
measure of 1819, but, as my hon. friend 
who spoke last has properly and truly 
said, the measures which preceded the Act 
of 1819, which imposed the necessity of 
some decisive measures, and to which must 
be attributed the evils which have occurred 
since the change of the currency. We 
had to consider whether we should revert to 
a metallic standard, or whether we should 
continue to maintain an inconvertible 
Currency. If any standard were adopted, 
the infliction of some distress was in- 
evitable. But the hon. Member says, that 
he would establish the Civil List on the 
scale on which it was in 1820, because the 
faith of Parliament was pledged to it. I 
entirely concur with the hon. Member in 
this sentiment, and I cannot state in terms 
sufficiently strong the value and import- 
ance which | attach to an adherence to 
national faith. But I would ask the hon. 
Gentleman, if it would be fair to adhere 
to engagements made by Parliament to the 
Crown in 1820, can he refuse to abide by 
engagements made during the progress of 
the war with the public creditor? I fully 
concur in the necessity and propriety of 
maintaining the national faith inviolate ; 
but I affirm that no engagements made in 
1820 are more sacred than the compacts 
made with the public creditor during the 
war. Iwould remind the hon. Gentleman 


‘and the House that, at the time when 


every loan was made, there was a distinct 
intimation to the persons advancing their 
money, that, within six months after the 
termination of the war a metallic standard 
would be restored; and the hon. Gentle- 
man, I dare say, will admit that it would 
be difficult to maintain that, because the 
national creditor advanced his money in a 
depreciated paper currency, he is not 
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entitled to reclaim his advances when 
peace is established, and the restriction 
upon the Bank removed. Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman admits that the chief difference 
between him and me is, that he would 
take a silver and gold standard, while I 
take a gold one alone. The present is 
not the occasion, but the time will come 
when I shall have an opportunity of 
stating the reasons which induced the 
Committee of 1819 to prefer a single 
standard—and that a standard of gold— 
to a joint standard; and I can assure the 
hon. Baronet that if the only difference of 
opinion between us be, that he would take 
a joint standard in preference, twenty out 
of the twenty-five per cent of distress,which 
he attributes to the restoration of'a metallic 
currency, would have been imposed by his 
proposition of a joint standard. Sir, 
another admission was made by the hon. 
Baronet, of no less importance, and 
equally true, but not more true than the 
former, which is this; [ trust we shall 
ever remember the eloquent and impres- 
sive sentiments in which the warning was 
conveyed, which indeed, ought always to 
be present to our minds. Says the hon, 
Baronet, “‘ You may issue your Small 
Note Currency as you did in 1822, and 
its convertibility into gold will be 
security against the evils of which it will 
be productive. But, as the year 1825 
followed that of 1822, if you adopt the 
same course, the same consequences will 
ensue, the same languor will follow the 
same excitement, and similar calamities 
will be again entailed upon the nation.” 
Sir, I concur, in every portion of the hon. 
Baronet’s sentiments on this point, aud 
revert to my original position, that there is, 
in fact, no material ditlerence of opinion 
between us, and that I am entitled to 
claim, for the Bill of 
Gentleman’s candid support, 
powerful advocacy. 

There is also another point in which 
concur with the hon. Member—namely, 


and his 


no | 
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country like this. To raise an immense 
superstructare of paper or gi | payable 
with gold, would be pregnant with danger; 
such a state of things might go on for 
two or three years, but it would end in the 
departure of all the gold from the country 
—in excessive and violent changes of 
funds and other property, and in a sud- 
den panic and simultaneous demand for 
gold. It would then be no answer to say 
‘¢ We are solvent; give us time, and we 
can discharge all our obligations.” The 
reply would be, “‘ We have a right to 
gold at once.” There would be a simul- 
taneous rush for gold, and a general bank- 
ruptcy and ruin would ensue. A general 
rush to the public funds would instan- 
taneously take place, and at the same time 
a simultaneous contraction of the paper 
currency, and a re-acting of all the ca- 
lamities of 1825. These considerations 
ought to induce gentlemen to approve 
and support the bill of 1819, because I 
believe that such as I have described 
would be the consequences of a small 
paper currency, even though it were nomi- 
nally convertible into gold. Sir, I conceive 
that the motion of my hon. friend has a 
clear claim to the preference of the House, 
because J feel that, before the House 
comes to a resolution which would seem 
to imply that nothing had been done for 
the relief of the popular burthens, it would 
be right that the House should be i In pos- 
session of some account of what the 
Government has actually done. The hon. 
Gentleman will also see that his Motion 
is calculated to excite extravagant hopes 
which caunot be realized. He has alluded 
to the increase of military pay, but, Sir, 
the pay of the army has not been increased 


‘since 1797, and whenthe hon. Gentleman 
alluded to those military officers whose 


1819, the hon. | 


that-the re-issuing of a small paper cur- , 


rency, although nominally convertible into | 


gold, would only give a temporary and pre- 
carious relief, and that auy benefit which 
it could confer, would be dearly paid for. 
The cheapness of the currency would pro- 
duce a temporary advantage, but wonld 
ultimately occasion the departure of the 
whole gold currency from the country. 
Experience has told us that gold and a 


small paper currency cannot co-exist in a | 








pay has been increased, he appears to me 
to have made rather an injudicious selec- 
tion. He has spoken of the Governor of 


1 New Brunswick, the Bishop of Nova Scotia, 


the Governor of Sierra Leone, and another, 
allof which are civil appointments, although 
they may at times be held by individuals 
possessing military rank ; but the places 
themselves are civil offices. I believe 
also that the hon. Gentleman will find 
that, acting on his own _ principles, 
nothing could be done which would 
effect any material reduction of taxation 
in that way. The motion of my hon. 
friend calls for an account of what has 
been actually done, and the House can 
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then apply it to the Estimates. 
must beg to protest against an inference 
drawn by a noble Lord who has intimated 


[ Fes. 12.] 
Sir, I | taken. I solemnly declare that subsequent 
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'events have convinced me that, by that 
| course, we averted from the country great 


that this resolution is extorted from his Ma- | 


jesty’s Ministers by the speech of the hon. 
Member. I would refer to the resolution 


passed in this House in 1821,0n a Motion | 


of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, (Mr. 


Bankes), praying his Majesty that every | 


possible reduction might be effected in 
the extensive establishments necessary for 
the maintenance and defence of the king- 


dom, and more especially in the army and | 
now are. 


other great institutions essential for the 
supervision and regulation of the national 
concerns. Knowing that the Crown acted 
on this resolution, we can have no objec- 
tion that the House of Commons should 
place upon record a resolution recom- 
mending that every reduction and retrench- 
ment consistent with the national engage- 
ments, and with the -advantage of the 
public service, should be made.—Sir, a 
great deal has been said on the subject of 
having taken the advice of different par- 
ties inthis House. Sir, I am not conscious 
that there have been any accessions to the 
Government, in which there have been 
any compromise of principle, and I con- 
fess I see nothing disgraceful in a man, 
when he approves of the conduct and 
measures of Government, giving that 
assistance which may tend to render those 
measures effectual for the service of the 
State. For those who compose his Ma- 
jesty’s present Administration I may be 
permitted to say, that our intention is to 
persevere in performing that which we 
feel to be our duty to the country. We 
are aware of the state of party in this 
House, and are not ignorant of the conse- 
quences which may arise from the combi- 
nation of parties here. But, let these 
consequences be what they may, it is our 
determination to pursue our path firmly 
and conscientiously. In the course of the 
last year we performed a great duty, by 
acting in contradiction to the opinions we 
had previously entertained, and the course 
which we had long thought it our duty to 
pursue. I then thought, and I do still 
believe, that that step was imposed upon 
us by a positive and overwhelming neces- 
sity, even though, by carrying it into effect 
we forfeited the confidence and the 
attachment of many in this House. But, 
Sir, I cannot now, even to conciliate the 
good will of that party, or any member of 
it, say that I repent the step that we have 





and awful calamities, the pressure of 
which would now be felt in aggravation 
of the distress which is described as uni- 
versal and severe. Had Parliament re- 
fused to grant that long-agitated question 
of Catholic Emancipation owing to our 
perseverance or obstinacy, or whatever 
other name may be given to it at this mo- 


| ment, Ireland and England would be in 


very different situations from what they 
I firmly believe that from the 
settlement of that question have resulted 
greater benefits than I contemplated, and 
greater dangers have been averted than 
any one could have foreseen. There have 
certainly been individual acts of atrocity 
which were a disgrace to those concerned 
in them; but it is not from individual acts 
that we are to judge of the character 
or condition of a nation, nor can we form 
a just or accurate estimate from the ex- 
aggerated accounts of those acts of 
violence, even where they are not alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. But I see 
in the condition of that country the ele- 
ments of future religious peace and na- 
tional prosperity. The upper classes of 
society are falling into an oblivion of past 
animosities as rapidly as can be expected 
in so short a time, and the example of 
those classes is fast extending through the 
great body of society. Deeply as I regret 
the loss of the confidence which a portion 
of the Members of this House have with- 
drawn from his Majesty’s Government, and 
clearly as I foresee the possible consequences 
which the combination of parties may 
lead to, I yet cannot purchase their con- 
fidence by expressing a regret for what 
has occurred. I say this with no feeling 
of hostility or asperity. I had at the 
outset a perfect knowledge of the painful 
consequences which might arise to me 
individually, and in my public capacity, 
from proposing the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation; but if the same junction 
were again to occur—if the business were 
to be transacted over again-—with still 
greater deliberation and determination, 
and with increased preparation to make 
any personal sacrifice that might be neces- 
sary, | would this very night give notice of 
a Motion for the introduction of such a 
measure. Sir, we made that concession 
and that sacrifice for the public good, and 
for the public good alone; but we have 
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made and we will make no concession | 
and no sacrifices for the purpose of main- 
taining ourselves in office. We will up- 
hold the established institutions of the | 
| 
| 





country with such salutary and well con- 
sidered Reform as change of circumstances 
may render necessary, and so far as shall | 
be consistent with the preservation of the , 
permanent interests of the country. We 
will propose such measures of retrench- | 
ment as can be effected with advantage, | 
but will propose none which cannot be | 
maintained consistently with the honour 
and just influence of this nation; and I 
say with confidence, but with perfect 
respect, that, whatever may be the conse- 
quence of the combination of parties in 
this House, there is a sufficient fund 
of good sense prevailing in the country, | 
without reference to ultra Whig or ultra | 
Tory, which will ultimately sanction and 
confirm the course that has been pursued, 
and which it is our intention to pursue. 
[The conclusion of this speech was deli- 
vered in an expressively animated manner : 
and was received with loud cheers.] 

Mr. Attwood said, that he must declare, 
whatever other resolutions were adhered 
to, that the right hon. Gentleman had now 
abandoned the grounds upon which he 
brought in his Bill of 1819. On another 
occasion he doubted not that he should be 
able to convince the right hon. Gentleman 
of the real character and tendency of that 
Bill, and to make him sensible that there 
was no principle of national faith which 
called for the introduction of the metallic 
standard and the maintenance of salaries 
at the rate to which they were raised 
during a depreciated paper currency. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman— 
supposing that Bill had never been passed 
—on what scale would the salaries of the 
servants of the Crown be at present? 
They would, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own admission, be twenty- 
five per cent lower than they are, and the 
public burthens would of course be lessened 
in the same degree. He did not inquire 
at present whether the public servants 
were overpaid or not; the only question 
was, whether the Bill of 1819 was neces- 
sary to vindicate the national honour. 
He could not entertain the same con- 
fidence which Ministers professed they 
felt in the permanent nature and un- 
changeable character of their standard, 
when he found that they were, notwith- 
standing the admitted alteration of value 
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in almost every article of use or consump- 
tion, unwilling to assent to a reduction 
of their own salaries on a scale correspond- 
ing with the depression of the means and 
necessaries of life. Nor could they plead, 
in mitigation of their resistance to that 
which might fairly be termed an equitable 
arrangement suited to the times, that their 
salaries had not been augmented in value, 
from time to time, by the secret operation 
of the standard adopted, and the alter- 
ation of the currency. It was confessed 


| they had been raised and lowered at 


different periods; of course, contracts 
had been formed during the prevalence 
of the higher, and others during the pre- 
valence of the lower, standard. Those 
formed in the higher, it would not be 
equitable or just to discharge in the 
lower, nor to discharge those in the lower 
formed in the higher standard. There 
was a great difficulty, he admitted, but 
something must be done. That difficulty 
he felt jointly with others; and, in the 
votes he had hitherto given, or should 
give, in respect to the present money- 
system, he professed that he should be 
actuated by the recollection that the 
greater number of contracts now in exist- 
ence had been formed in the higher 
standard. This had hitherto been his 
motive in sanctioning by his vote the 
existing state of things, for purposes of a 
practical nature, and this, he was resolved, 
should be his motive, out of respect to ex- 
isting contracts, and the faith pledged to 
individuals, until a period of improvement 
arrived, to which he and most mercantile 
men looked forward with hourly increas- 
ing anxiety. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, in explanation, 
begged to say that an inference had been 
attempted to be drawn from his declining 
to enter into details, which was totally 
unfair—nainely, that he had admitted that 
an alteration had taken place generally, 
about the period of 1819, to the amount 
of 25 percent, or upwards. He begged 
to say that he never had, either in words, 
or tacitly, made any such admission, and 
he was satisfied, neither the hon. Member 
who Jast spoke, nor any other who con- 
curred in opinion with that hon. Member, 
could prove that any such depression then 
took place. Whilst thus availing himself 
of the privilege of explaining, he would 
take this opportunity of saying that he 
anticipated great advantages from the 
improvement of the banking system, 
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though decidedly opposed to the issues of 
notes for a less value than 52. Indeed, 
he hesitated not to confess that he hoped 
and trusted the day would soon arrive, 
when all the present restrictions on the 
banking system would be removed. 

Mr. Saville Lumley briefly stated, that 
he was apprehensive that a standard of 
gold with a paper circulation was now ill 
adapted to effect the objects meditated. 

Sir James Graham, in reply, observed 
that he never for a moment could have 
argued in favour of, or been solicitous 
for, an inconvertible paper currency. 
The result of resorting to such an expe- 
dient would possibly, if not unavoidably, 
be an issue of assignats. In his mind 
the decision of 1819, as to the resumption 
of a gold standard, was injudicious, and 
unsuited to the condition of this country. 
It appeared as if the article of gold had a 
tendency to become scarcer, while silver 
had a contrary tendency. Our standard 
being gold rendered debts more onerous ; 
and, as this country owed more debt 
than any other,.it was worse calculated 
than any other fora gold standard. Ata 
proper period, he pledged himself to prove 
that it would be eminently beneficial to 
the nation to introduce a different stand- 
ard—namely, that of silver, which, having 
a tendency to become abundant, would 
render the consequences of our past 
engagements, and the debt, less onerous. 
He must disclaim having any objects of 
his own to carry in the proposition he now 
submitted, or in the opposition he some- 
times found it his duty to give to men in 
power. His ambition was fully satisfied 
in representing a large and populous 
county of England. Nor was it true that 
he was desirous to upset the Duke of 
Wellington’s government. He _ believed 
the Duke was, both on account of his 
profound judgment, and the vigour of 
his measures, the fittest man in the 
country to hold the helm of affairs; and 
he thought that, after the noble Duke 
had well weighed the temper of the House, 
his conduct could not fail to be influenced 
by the very general opinion prevalent 
among all ranks in favour of a change in 
the standard. If it should so happen 
that Members were sent back to their 
constituents, he believed they would find 
that out of doors the popular opinion ran 
very strong in favour of an issue of 
small notes. The sentiments of his con- 
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decidedly in favour of the present Govern- 
ment, because they believed that a better 
could not be founded on its ruins. They 
thought, however, and so thought he, 
that to adopt wholesome and salutary 
measures was within the power of the 
Legislature, and that it was the province 
and duty of an effective Government to 
recommend their adoption to the United 
Parliament. He professed himself satisfied 
with the recommendation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he should, therefore, 
with the leave of the House, withdraw his 
own Motion, and adopt the resolutions 
proposed by the Secretary to the Treasury. 

Mr. G, Dawson’s resolutions were after- 
wards adopted, and the Committee of 
Supply appointed for Monday. 


Currency. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, February 15. 

Currency — Bank Crircuration.] 
Earl Stanhope said, he rose to present 
a petition from the owners and occupiers 
of land in the neighbourhood of Chipping 
Norton, complaining of agricultural dis - 
tress, and praying for the repeal of the 
duties on Malt and Beer. He would avail 
himself of that opportunity to put a 
question to the noble Duke (Wellington) 
on the opposite benches. It would be 
in the recollection of their Lordships, 
that on the first night of the Session 
the noble Duke produced a_ paper 
from which he read several extracts, 
purporting to be an account of the amount 
of the Bank of England notes, of the 
country bank-notes, and of the gold and 
silver coin, in circulation at the present 
and in former times. He wished to ask 
the noble Duke whether he had any 
objection to produce that paper? If he 
had no objection, the noble Duke would 
perhaps move for its production: if he 
had any objection, he (Earl Stanhope) 
would move for it, as he was convinced 
that the statement of the noble Duke 
was founded in fallacy. 

The Duke of Wellington.—The paper 
which I read to the House on the first 
night of the Session, was a memorandum 
made out by myself of information which 
I received in the course of conversation 
with some gentlemen, who were much 
better informed on the subject of the 
currency than I can be. That paper is 
not of such a nature as will enable me to 


stituents he had reason to believe, were ; lay it before the House; but 1 have no 
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objection to give my noble friend every | 
facility in procuring any information upon | 
this subject which he may think necessary | 
to ascertain the facts contained in that | 
memorandum. | 

Earl Stanhope said, that his object | 
was, to obtain a return of the amount of — 
Bank of England notes, of country notes, | 
and of the gold and silver coin, in circu- | 
lation at the present time, and in former , 
years. 

Viscount Goderich said, there could be 
no doubt of the possibility of ascertaining | 
the amount of Bank of England notes in | 
circulation. As to the amount of country | 
bank notes they could only come to an 
approximate conclusion, and no account 
could state accurately the quantity of gold 
and silver coin in circulation. The ac- 
count which he then held in his hand, 
and for which he intended to move, 
would perhaps assist the object which the 
noble Earl had in view. He intended to 
move for a return of the quantity of gold 
and silver coined at the Mint since the 
Ist of January, 1819, down to the present | 
time. He should also move for a return 
of the quantity of British gold and silver 
coin exported within the same period ; 
and also for a return of the quantity of 
foreign bullion and coin exported during 
the same period. He was well aware 
that there was no law which compelled an 
individual, who was going abroad, to give 
an account of the quantity of gold coin 
which he carried with him. It could not, | 
however, be very considerable. But | 
when gold, in consequence of the ex- | 
changes, was exported in large quantities | 
as an article of merchandise, returns of 
the quantity so exported were made to 
the Customs, and therefore could be | 
produced before their Lordships. He 
knew that such returns would not be 
conclusive; but they would all serve to 
show the data on which the reasons must 
rest of such a calculation as that which 
had been entered into by the noble Duke. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the re- 
turns for which the noble Viscount had 
declared his intention to move, would 
give the noble Earl, he thought, all the 
information which he required. If he (the 
Duke of Wellington) could discover any 
other information which was likely to 
throw light on the subject of that calcula- 
tion, he could assure his noble friend 
that he would most willingly grant it. 
Earl Stanhope said, that his object in 
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requiring these returns was to show the 
impossibility of giving in accurate accounts 
of the coin in circulation. He stated it 
to be the opinion of the late Earl of 
Liverpool that it was impossible to obtain 
any exact account of the quantity of 
country bank notes in circulation. As to 
the amount of the gold coin, their Lord- 
ships could not learn what quantity had 
been exported by individuals, what quan- 


' tity was in the coffers of the Bank, and 


what quantity was hoarded by private 
individuals. 

The Duke of Wellington stated, that his 
comparison had been made upon accounts, 
for the two periods, which, if not exactly 
correct, had at least corresponding 
errors, and thus would prevent any 
error of magnitude from taking place in 
the result; these returns were as accu- 
rate as, perhaps, any could be, and pro- 
bably, the later returns were the more 
accurate. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 


Treary with Auvusrria.] Earl 
Stanhope wished to ask the noble Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs a question. Had 
a Treaty of Commerce, which by some 
sail misnomer was called a Treaty of 
Reciprocity, been signed between this 
country and Austria? 

The Earl of Aberdeen.—It was true 
that such a Treaty had been signed, and 
he believed ratified. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Feb. 15. 


MINUTES.) CHARLES BULLER, Jun. Esq. sworn for West 
Looe. —Mr. PLANTA moved for a new Writ for Radnor- 
shire in the room of the Right Hon. Tuomas F. Lewis 
Treasurer of His Majesty’s Navy. —Ordered.—The Marquis 
of CHANDos postponed till the 23rd instant his Motion 
for a Bill to amend the Game Laws, 


Suppity.—Repvucrion or  EstTas- 
LISuMENTS.] ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved “That the order of the day, 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider of 
the Supply, be now read.” 

Mr. Hume said, he wished, before the 
House resolved itself into the Committee, to 
submit to the House what, as it appeared 
to him, it was their duty to perform 
before they granted any Supplies whatever. 
He had, for many years past, endeavoured 
to impress on the House, that the difficul- 
ties which were then weighing on the 
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country, and were likely to weigh on it 
till a different course was pursued, arose 
from the scale of expenditure which the 
Ministers had thought proper to keep up 
since the conclusion of peace. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that this country, 
instead of enjoying all those advantages 
which the people had a right to expect 
after the termination of so long a war,—- 
the advantages of peace and plenty,—was 
on the contrary, reduced to a state of ex- 
treme distress. He was aware that what 
he was saying was not new, for during the 
last ten years he had unceasingly laboured 
to point out the evils of the mischievous 
course which Ministers were pursuing. 
They had ever since the conclusion of 
peace kept up a war establishment. It 
might appear to some gentlemen that the 
situation of the country could not be re- 
lieved by any remission of taxation which 
it was in the power of the House to effect; 
but when he called to their attention what 
might have been done if, at the conclusion 
of the war, a system of economy had been 
acted on, they would see at once that a 
great deal of mischief would have been 
avoided; and they would likewise perceive, 
that by adopting a plan of retrenchment 
now, much good might yet be effected. 
Taxation, which was at no time light, was, 
by the change which had taken place in 
the currency, rendered almost one-half 
more onerous than it had been. When 
that change took place, they ought to have 
insisted on a proportionate decrease in the 
amount of taxes, which had not been done. 
In 1817, 1818, and 1819, the taxes were 
not greater in amount than they were du- 
ring the last three years. Ministers had 
taken care to keep up the different estab- 
lishments to the full means which were at 
their disposal. He therefore called on the 
House to do that which the whole peo- 
ple unanimously demanded of their re- 
presentatives to do—namely, to reduce the 
taxation and the expenditure, He would 
ask, under what circumstances Parliament 
had assembled? His Majesty did not, in 
his Speech from the Throne, say one word 
about lowering the taxes, and he could 
not find, from any thing which had occur- 
red in that House, that any reduction was 
intended. There was scarcely a Speech 
from the Throne, since the year 1817, which 
did not state the wish of his Majesty to re- 
duce the public expenditure; but, notwith- 
standing these professions and promises, 
they would find that the Estimates of last 
VOL, XXII. 
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year, the fifteenth year of peace, were up- 
wards of 1,000,000/. greater than the Esti- 
mates of 1817. Under all circumstances, 
he felt it necessary to callon the House to 
demand, in strong terms, a reduction, and 
a great reduction, of the expenditure, 
together with a change in the extent of 
taxation. In 182] he had moved an Ad- 
dress, calling for the adoption of a system 
of rigid economy, which was unanimously 
carried; but so far from that Address having 
had the desired effect, the contrary was 
the result, though at the time attention to 
the opinion of the House was promised. 
No sooner did a vacancy in any situation 
(however useless) occur, than it was imme- 
diately filled up;—witness the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy, which was given to 
a gentleman a few days before (Mr. F. 
Lewis). He was convinced, that if they 
had made proper reductions in the first 
year of peace, they might, without detri- 
ment to the establishments of the country, 
have reduced the annual burthen of the 
debt to the extent of between 8,000,0002. 
and 9,000,000/. He had calculated the 
sum extracted from the industry of the 
people of England, in the shape of taxes, 
during the fifteen years which had elapsed 
since the war, and he found it amounted 
to no less than 896,000,0001.,—a sum 
which, if they could have retained it, would 
have enabled them to pay off all their 
debt, or if they could have saved from it 
a sufficiency to relieve them from the an- 
nual charge of 8,000,000/. or 10,000,000/. 
would have afforded the country very great 
relief. From 1817 to 1828 inclusive, the 
nett money received was 700,000,0002., of 
which to the amount of 56,000,000/. was 
raised last year. Now he would ask the 
House what portion of this gross sum of 
896,000,0002., levied since the peace, was 
within their control? Looking to a paper 
which had been laid on their table, he saw, 
that from the period of the peace up to 
the year 1829, the sum of 316,500,000/. 
had been devoted to the support of the 
establishments of the country. The House 
had had, therefore, to deal with this sum 
of 316,500,0002.; and there could be no 
doubt, that if the most ordinary attention 
had been paid to economy, the one-half, 
or the one-third of it might have been 
saved, and the country have kept up, 
nevertheless, all the civil and military 
establishments that were necessary to be 
maintained. By this means, they might 
have paid off from 130,000,000/, to 
R 
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150,000,000/. of their debt, and thus given 


permanent relief to the country to the 
amount of 6,000,000/. or 7,000,000. 
He asked the House to recollect what was 
stated by the Secretary at War and by the 
Ministers generally last year, as to the 
military expenditure. The House was then 
told that it would be considerably lowered ; 
but how stood the fact? He found the 
expenditure of 1828 was 17,300,0001., 
while that of 1829 was 17,666,0001., being 
an increase of upwardsof 300,0002. He 
hoped the House would excuse him if he 
very shortly showed them what appeared 
to him to be, in a great measure, the cause 
of their present situation, There had been 
a call in the country, and a very general 
one, that the landed proprietors should 
return to the rents of 1792; because in fact 
their expenses had fallen to the rate of 1792. 
In his opinion, if they expected that this 
country should go on, under the changed 
circumstances of the present period, they 
must approximate as nearly as possible to 
the standard of 1792. He said this the 
more confidently, because the Finance 
Committee of 1817, with Lord Castlereagh 
at its head, had laid down in the clearest 
and most distinct manner, that they ought 
to approach as nearly as they could to the 
establishments of 1791, and 1792 which 
were every way sufficient to maintain the 
rights and interests of the country. The 
Finance Committee of 1828 also was of 
the same opinion, although Government 
had cut the labours of that Committee 
short, having first overlaid it with business. 
Under these circumstances he felt fully 
warranted in stating, that the establish- 
ments of the country might be most advan- 
tageously reduced to the rate at which they 
were in 1792. Government might wish 
to have such an overwhelming force as to 
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interfere in all the disputes of the Con- | 


tinental Powers; but if such were the case, 
it was high time for the people and for 
that House to awake out of their reverie, 
and to bring the public establishments to 
the scale which the finances could afford. 
The country now had to pay fifty-six 
millions of taxes, and in 1792 it paid only 
sixteen millions. Five millions three 
hundred thousand pounds was the average 
of three years’ amount of the Civil List, the 
Army, and Navy, in 1792, and now the 
cost on an average of three years was 
25,000,000/. Thus had the charge in- 
creased five fold, at a period when the 
profits of every trade were reduced to the 
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lowest rate, and when the wages of every 
artizan were reduced to what they had 
been in 1792. Had not the people then a 
right to demand, and that House to enforce 
on his Majesty, such reductions as might 
at least approximate to that standard from 
which they had departed. The only re- 
duction yet made was in the interest of 
the debt, which had been reduced from 
314 to 29 millions. The charges on the 
Consolidated Fund had been increased 
from 1792 from 105,000J. to 1,200,000/. 
The Army, Navy, and the Civil List had 
increased from 4,200,000/. to 17,666,0002. 
The Civil List in 1816, had been raised upon 
the scale of our expenditure in 1814 and 
1815, two of the most profuse years in 
English history. When prices were rising, 
the Ministers felt no difficulty in coming 
dowf to the House and asking for money 
to pay up arrears, and, consequently, the 
people of England had a right to expect a 
proportionate reduction when prices fell. 
{t was absurd to talk of supporting the 
dignity of the Crown when rags and 
tatters covered the land. The people pre- 
ferred a Monarchical Government because 
it was calculated to afford them protection 
and happiness, but if Monarchy were to 
become the curse of the land, it would be 
a serious question how long such a scale 
|of extravagance could be continued. 
From 1769 to 1814 not less than eight 
different times had the Crown asked as- 
sistance of that House, amounting to 
upwards of three millions. The Regency 
expenses had likewise been paid in 1818, 
to the extent of 534,000/. The Crown had 
also received 1,653,000/. from the Droits 
‘of the Admiralty, the Scotch Civil List, 
| and the four and half per Cent Fund; and 
| thus the Crown had received five and a half 
‘millions over and above what had been 
stipulated in the Act of Parliament, which 
‘directed that all these funds should be 
_ paid over to the public in consideration of 
the fixed sum therein agreed to be paid to 
the Crown. If the King would not do 
' what he ought, or if his Ministers would 
not advise him to do it, the House ought 
to speak out. The Civil List of Scotland 
had been increased from 29,0002. to 
220,000/. A century ago, the Crown 
Lands were calculated to produce from two 
to three hundred thousand pounds. In 
1793 a Report stated that the fee farms 
would produce 490,000/. per annum, but 
the money was allowed to remain in the 
hands of the Board; it had been frittered 
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away, and the Public had derived no be- | 


nefit from it. Out of 3,959,0004/. collected 
since 1798, only 230,000/. had found its 
way into the Exchequer. He would next 
speak of the Palaces; Windsor Castle, 
according to the estimates, was to cost 
794,000/., and Buckingham Palace, with- 
out furniture, the mere shell, had cost 
496,000/. Ministers ought to be impeached 
for this, for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Robinson (Lord Goderich), had 
said, that he would be responsible, and 
promise to the House that there should 
be no mismanagement relating to this ex- 
penditure. The proceedings respecting 
those buildings had been characterized as 
of the most shameful nature, aggravated by 


their being carried on during a period of | 
Besides the 496,000/. for 
the Palace, 356,000/. had been spent for | 


great distress. 


Lodges and other such buildings. They 


were not to be told that this palace and | 
the other palace were required, for nothing | 


of the sort could be required when the 
country was distressed and could not afford 
it. The House ought not to vote the 
Supplies until his Majesty was brought to 
his right senses [hear and a laugh]. 
were they to do this?—why let the first 
vote of Supply be refused until the House 


had a clear view of the time when there was | 


to be an end to this folly and extravagance, 
and when the people of England, in their 
distresses, were no longer to be taxed upon 
such grounds. Could the House concur in 
reducing the allowances of the lower clerks 
and junior officers, when the very sum 
thrown away in brick and mortar at 
Buckingham Palace swept away all that 
was saved by such reductions? 
House trust an Administration that had 
squandered 2,500,000/. on the wilds’ of 
Canada, and paid 459,000/, to the Duke 
of Athol, for his Bishoprick of Man? 
What had the people of England to do 
with this Bishoprick ? What was it worth 
to them? Nothing. 

He would next come to the subject of 
Pensions. Landlords complained of seven 
millions paid for poor-rates; but when 
they were shewn million after million 
thrown away in pensions, sinecures, and 
useless offices, they made neither coin- 
plaint nor resistance. He held in his 
hand a paper laid before the Finance 
Committee of 772,000/. paid in pensions, 
the greater part of which might be saved. 
The pensions on the Civil List in 1827 
amounted to 88,500/. with 62,600J. for 
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Ireland, and 31,6007. for Scotland, whilst 
the charge for pensions on account of 
diplomatic services was 66,600/. The 
pensions paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund were 368,900/. He would only 
generally allude to a number of items of 
charge, such as payments to Toulonese 
and Corsican Refugees, American Loyal- 
ists, St. Domingo Sufferers, Dutch Naval 
Officers, &c. &c.—The whole amounted 
to 772,7002. exclusive of Half-Pay and 
Dead Weight. Lord Castlereagh, in 
1817, had procured a vote on the Esti- 
mates for 3,200,000/., for what he called 
services gone by, that was tosay, Half-Pay ; 
but he had said that the House might 
have the consolation to know that this 
would annually decrease. And so it 
ought, but instead of this, it had been 
increased year after year, until it amounted 
to 5,302,0002.; in 1827, which was the 
last return, the pensions to Naval Officers 
amounted to as much as it did ten years 
ago. The country ought to put an end 
‘to pensions of all sorts, for no man ought 
to receive a pension unless he was disabled 
in the service of the country. This was 
the case in America. In 1810, the whole 
of the Civil Pensions amounted to only 
| 94,0002. and they were now increased to 
'484,0007. By the returns of last year, 
the Civil Pensions had increased by 17 
or 18,0007. The Pensions, Civil, Military, 
and Naval, amounted to the enormous 
sum of 6,074,000/. and his Majesty ought 
to be advised to revise the whole system. 
The House ought also to decide whether 
it would not be proper to reconsider the 
large allowances made to the Royal 
Family, which he thought were objection- 
able in the present distressed state of the 
country. Ife would proceed to direct 
their attention to the Colonial Lists. 
From this he found that 30,0002. was ex- 
pended in pensions in the Colonies— a 
system to which he was most strongly 
opposed, because he considered it only a 
way of evading the superintendence of 
that House. He wished to make some 
observations on an item he had omitted 
in his review of the Civil List: it was an 
item in the third class; and related to 
the expenditure on our Diplomacy. And 
here he thought it might be well to ob- 
serve that there would be no impropriety 
in addressing his Majesty upon the subject 
of a revision of the Civil List. Many hon. 
| Members did not know what the Civil List 
was. The 1,057,000/. was not all for the 
R 2 
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maintenance of the Sovereign, and there- 
fore he thought it would be advisable to 
distinguish that which actually was for 
the support of his Majesty and that which 
was expended for other purposes. To 
proceed however :—-The salaries of Am- 
bassadors amounted to 226,9501., and, 
including Consuls’ Outfits and Extraordi- 
nary Missions (which sometimes cost 40 
or 50,000J. each), the total expense might | 
be estimated at 450,000/. He objected | 
to those extraordinary missions, which, 
from the sums of money squandered in 
them, he contended were calculated to 
contaminate the world; even the United 
States could not hope to be long free from — 
the infection. Referring to a paper he 
had moved for in the year 1821; which 
was a return of the various diplomatic ex- | 
penses, under distinct heads, from 1792 | 
to 1821, it appeared that the various | 
charges for regular Missions, Consuls, 
Outfits, Extraordinary Missions, and Pen- 
sions, amounted, in 1792, to 113,0002. | 
which had been gradually increased since, | 
to 225,000/. in the year 1806, and to | 
between 400,000/. and 500,000/. at pre- | 
sent. He thought that this sum ought | 
to be reduced by at least 250,000/. 
The great salaries we paid were utterly 
useless, since 2,0002. in the United 
States bought as good diplomatic talents 
as we were able to procure for 12 
or 15,0007. He believed it could not be 
denied that in all our negociations with 
America it had been found that her diplo- 
matists were at least able to take care of | 
their own interest. They had evinced 
better policy than this country in the re- 
duction of the public burthens. In_ the | 
year 1816 the American National Debt 
amounted to one hundred and four- | 
teen million dollars; they had since | 
nearly cleared off that, and they would 
soon be entirely out of debt, while 
during the same period we had in 
fact done nothing. From the Irish Civil | 
List he would contend 100,000/. might 
be advantageously taken away by with- 
drawing the Lord Lieutenant, and break- 
ing up that focus of faction which existed 
at the Castle. A reduction ought to take | 
place in the Army, because there was 
peace at home, and we were in amity 
with foreign powers. By the vote of last 
year, it appeared that we had ninety 
thousand infantry, which was double the 
number we had in 1792, and which might | 
at once be reduced by twenty thousand ! 
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men. The force of our Artillery, sappers 
and miners, also was nearly double what 
it had been in 1792; and our navy had 
been increased in the same proportion. 
If the reduction he recommended were 
adopted, we should then have sixty thou- 
sand men, which was more than we ever 
had before the American war; and he 
contended that this reduction might be 
most easily and advantageously carried 
into effect, because the greater part of 


' the troops might at once be withdrawn 


from Ireland, where they were no longer 
necessary ; and our force in the colonies 
might be reduced in the like fashion ; of 
the troops at Malta one half at least 
might be well spared; and he thought 
our soldiers might be altogether withdrawn 
from the Ionian Isles, which he would 
make a compliment of to King Leopold. 
It was also his opinion that our maintain- 
ing troops in the Canadas was a useless 
expense ; because the United States had 
no desire to possess themselves of these 
territories; and if the Canadians were 
anxious to remain under our Government, 
they would be at all times able to protect 
themselves. Having said thus much with 
respect to the distribution of the Army, he 
would now state that he considered the 
Naval expenditure might be reduced by a 
million and a half. He thought the 
thanks of Parliament were due to the hon. 
member for Queen’s county (Sir H. Par- 
nell), as well for what he had done as for 
what he was prepared to do, if Ministers 
had not shrunk from the inquiry, and 
thrown the subject overboard. He re- 
gretted they had done so, because, what- 
ever might have been the decision of the 
House of Commons, it could not have 
failed to have in some degree benefitted 
by the views of that hon. Member. He 
was satisfied that by altering as well as 
reducing the taxes, and by consolidating 
the Boards appointed to superintend their 
receipt, the amount might be raised in- 
stead of diminished. There were many 
Boards that were quite useless, and that 
might have their business transferred to 
others; and if the Finance Committee 
had continued, he thought it would have 
been enabled to have recommended the 
discontinuance of the Navy Board. 
There were between 25,0002. and 30,0002. 
a year paid to departments, the duties 
of which might be well performed for 
5,000/. a year. Why had we Pay- 
masters in the Army, Navy, and Ord- 
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nance, to whom we paid large salaries, | 
when one-half the salary of any one of | 
them would be sufficient to procure the | 
regular discharge of the duties of all three? | 


When he was told that the Finance Com- 


mittee was not to continue, he had been | 


weak enough to believe that the course 
they had recommended would be adopted, 
and that the Government had fairly de- 
termined to consolidate the different 
Boards, and to reduce and alter the taxes 
in such a manner that the receipt would 
be more, and the expenditure less. Al- 
though he had been ten times deceived, 
he had been weak enough to believe this 
for the eleventh time, but for the eleventh 
time he had been disappointed. He would 
not be so deceived again. He ealled on 
the House to consider the consequences of 
continuing the present system, and to do 
their duty in making those alterations 
which the circumstances of the times had 
rendered imperatively necessary. In every 
department too much money was expended. 
Too many ships were built; a great num- 
ber lay idle in our dock-yards and were 
rotting, and surely that was enough to 
make any man cry out when things were 
in such a state as they were at present. 
There were too many store-keepers; and 
he did not know what our Military, our 
Naval,and Commissariat storekeepers could 
find to do, except to look at each other 
and wonder what they got their money for. 
The worst of it was, that the first direct 
expense was not all, but one drew on ano- 
ther, and the expenditure was most alarm- 
ingly increased. If, therefore, the House 


would agree with him in making some of | 


the small reductions he should propose, 
he believed they would find that in the end 
a very large aggregate would be saved to the 
country. It was said that these expenses 
supported the honour of the country—they 
did no such thing; they ruined its re- 
sources. He wished again and again to 
press upon the consideration of the House 
that every thing that diminished the taxa- 
tion of the country, and the burthens of 
the people, promoted their comforts, and 
added to their wealth and happiness. 
Reduction of taxation would in that way 
increase the amount of the public revenue, 
as an increase in taxation had always been 
found to diminish it. They would find this 
proved in every article of common con- 
sumption; but he would content him- 
self with showing it in the instances of 
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consumed at the present time was not 
greater than that consumed in 1783. That 
fact was the more striking, as nearly one- 
fourth of the Malt then consumed paid no 
duty, and the calculations were made by 
the amount of duty only. At present, 
through the greater strictness of the Ex- 
cise, no Malt escaped duty free; and the 
quantity being nominally the same at these 
two different periods, the fact was, that a 
greater portion had been consumed in 
1783 than at the present time. In the ten 
years, from 1785 to 1795, the annual aver- 
age consumption of Malt was 25,721,000 
bushels; in the next ten years it was 
25,500,000 bushels; in the next, from 
1804 to 1814, it was 23,000,000 of 
bushels, and from 1814 to 1824, it was 
25,000,000 bushels. Here, with an in- 
crease of population amounting to full 
one-third, there was an actual decrease 
instead of an increase in the annual con- 
sumption of one of the necessary articles 
of life. The same thing had been ob- 
served in Wine—the consumption, and 
with it the revenue, decreasing as the duty 
increased, while both the consumption 
and the revenue increased when part of 
the duty was taken off. The article of 
Tobacco furnished another proof of the 
argument he was now urging. In the five 
years from 1800 to 1805, the tobacco con- 
sumed averaged about 11,000,000Ibs. a 
year; in the next five years it averaged 
twelve millions, in the next five years 
thirteen millions, and in the next five years 
14,100,000Ibs., thus showing a very 
limited increase, notwithstanding the great 
increase of the population. He thought 
the rates of Postage, if diminished, would 
produce a greater revenue than at present. 
He believed that the Post Office revenue 


had scarcely increased 1,000/. a-year in 





the last twenty years, although it had been 
fluctuating 100,0007. a-year in the mean 
time. When he saw the advancement of 
the people in every thing else, he thought 
that fact was a proof that the rates of 
postage were too high. If the rates were 
only half as high as at present, he believed 
there would be a greater revenue. He 
came now to the Secretary of State’s 
Offices. In the Office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs he found that in 
1796 its whole expenses were 34,4002, 
while in 1826 they amounted to 64,000/., 
or nearly double; no wonder that there 
should be such an increase when our mes- 
sengers were to be seen flying through 
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every country on every petty occasion. 
Their bills amounted to full 20/. per cent 
of the money, and he did not know why 
they should spend such a sum. He hardl 

liked to suppose that they could be thus 
sent about at the expense of the country 
with private correspondence, and yet he 
did not know what else they could carry, 
for the business done by our Ambassadors 
abroad was not after all so very great. It 
inight be said that each of these things 
was nothing, but in the aggregate they 
amounted to a great deal. He would now 
advert to the expenditure for the Treasury, 
respecting the reductions in which an hon. 
Gentleman had taken so much credit to 
the Government the other night. It was 
true the Lords of the Treasury only re- 
ceived 1,244/, a-year, but then there was 
a variety of well-paid clerks. He gave 
the hon. Gentleman great credit for the 
reductions that had been made, but 
they were not sufticient—they must alter 
the scale—all must come down a peg or 
two. There were thousands in the coun- 
try who had been unfortunately obliged to 
come down, and the government officers 
must come down with the rest. What 
was the reason that the expenses of the 
country were not put on the same scale 
now as in 1792? It was in vain to talk of 
the increase of business since that pe- 
riod—they had had experience to enable 
them to classify their labours, and the 
pretence about there being five thousand 
entries in the Treasury in 1792, while 
there were twenty thousand entries now, 
was nothing. But he would tell the 
House how this apparent increase of busi- 
ness at the Treasury arose. Ifthe Treasury 
would claim the consideration and deter- 
mination of all those questions that ought 
to be decided at the Stamp-office,the Excise 
and the Custom-house, a large establish- 
ment must certainly be kept up; but if 
that system, which was only resorted to 
for the purpose of increasing their patron- 
age, was put an end to, the number of 
persons employed at the Treasury might 
easily be diminished, and the business 
would be done, not only full as well, but 
much better, by being confined to the 
diferent offices to which it fairly belonged. 
The people, too, who had business at these 
offices, would then no longer be teazed 
with references backwards and forwards 
from one office to another. The Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise were 
afraid to decide on any question that might 
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be brought before them, because they 
knew an appeal would be made to the 
Treasury, and men who were subject to 
such an influence never could act with 
proper decision, He would put it out of 
the power of the Treasury to entertain 
these appeals, and that would save one- 
half of the expense. In 1797 the ex- 
penses of the Treasury amounted. to 
40,700/., while at present they exceeded 
80,5001, so that they were now nearly 
double of what they had been. The Colo- 
nial Office in 1797 cost 9,000/. a-year ; 
now its expense had increased threefold. 
One important item of expenditure was in 
the Collection of the Revenue. It was now 
collected at an expense of 6 per cent. He 
had made an offer to undertake its col- 
lection at 24 per cent. He knew that 
would be a nice thing enough; but they 
would not let him have it. They had 
made some modifications or reductions in 
Scotland, he believed, and he gave them 
full credit for what they had done, but 
they had not done enough. However, 
any improvement was a benefit; for in 
Aberdeen alone there had been a small 
stationer who, as distributor of stamps, had 
netted from 1,200/. to 1,600/. a-year. The 
receiverships were also good things in the 
hands of the Minister, and there was a 
circumstance connected with them which 
showed how a county Member might be 
interested in receiverships. A division of 
each county took place in order that two 
parties might be appointed to these re- 
ceiverships, so that each Member could 
have his friend provided for. But that of 
course increased the expense. The Finance 
Committee had recommended that these 
divisions of counties should be put an end 
to, and that on the death of either party 
the whole duty should be performed by 
the survivor. ‘The Government, much to 
their credit, had adopted the recommenda- 
tion, and he would tell the House what 
had happened in consequence. On a late 
occasion a gentleman, when thus called on 
to perform the duty of receiver for the 
whole county on the death of the other 
receiver, objected to the increase of labour 


; thus thrown on him, and wrote to the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, making his 
complaint. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that it was Mr. Hume’s Act, 
and the gentleman then wrote to him 
(Mr. Hume) on the subject. He would 
not mention the name of the gentleman, 
or of the county; but the matter must be 
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perfectly in the recollection of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. On receiving 
the Letter, he answered the gentleman 
(who had complained to him of the hard- 
ship of being called on to receive the taxes 
of a whole county for his former salary of 
600/. a-year), and expressed his regret 
that he should suffer from a general mea- 
sure, intended for the public good; but | 
added, that if the gentleman did not wish 
to hold the office on those terms, he (Mr. 
Hume) would be very glad to have the 
nomination of his successor; after which 
he heard no more on the subject. He 
would not be satisfied with the half mea- 
sure,—he would abolish the whole of the | 
receiver-generalships, by which a saving | 
of 50,0002. or 60,000/. a-year would be | 
made to the country. The whole of the | 
taxes could be as effectually received by | 
the collectors of Excise: it would be | 
only adding another item to their collec- | 
tions in their respective districts. A col- | 
lector of Excise, who was asked what he 
thought would be a fair remuneration for 
this additional trouble of collection, an- 
swered, that he thought an addition of 
50. a-year would be a very fair recom- 
pense. It was objected to him, when this | 
was proposed, that the collectors could | 
not give sufficient security; but he met | 
the objection at once, by stating that from | 
Lancashire excise revenue to the amount 
of 1,800,000/. was sent up, and the highest | 
security given by any person engaged in| 
its collection was 5,000/., and there was 
no such thing heard of as a defalcation. He | 
had calculated, that out of 355,000,0001. 
of Excise, there was no defalcation, except 
one of 30,000/., which was occasioned by 
the death of a collector, and the circum- 
stances connected with the default were 
accidental ; but from papers on the Table 
of the House, it appeared that in the ac- 
counts of receivers-general of counties 
there had been defalcations to the amount 
of 355,000/7. In the Excise, however, 
great care was taken in the selection of 
collectors, no man being chosen for that 
office who was not well known to be trust- 
worthy, and who had previously served as 
a riding-officer and supervisor, and also 
been twenty years in the service. He 
could wish that the same care was ob- 
served in all other public departments. 
He must next call the attention of the | 
House to the state of the Board of Excise, | 
in which, though the department came | 
nearer to perfection than any other, he 
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would reduce the number of Commissioners 
to five. He could not see the use of six- 
teen Commissioners, except to act as re- 
lays, while some of the number were ab- 
sent two or three months for their amuse- 
ment. He would abolish the Board of 
Stamps, and unite two or three of the 
smaller Boards, by which the duty now 
performed by two or three would be as 
effectually done by one, with not a greater 
number of Commissioners than on the small- 
est of those Boards. By such reductions 
he contended that a saving of 1,500,000/, 
a-year would be made to the country. 
It might be said, that it was easy to talk 
of these reductions ; but they were prac- 
ticable. He would reduce the duty on 
tobacco, and on foreign spirits, and thus 
get rid of the blockade system, which 
created so much ill-will with every body, 
and occasioned a sort of civil war upon 
the coasts. Seven or eight hundred 
thousand a year might be saved by that 
means alone. He would remind country 
gentlemen that the Sinking Fund of five 
millions was merely ideal, that it was 
only paying with one hand, and borrow- 
ing with the other, and he was in a con- 
dition to show that out of the transactions 
connected with the Sinking Fund had 
arisen a loss to the country of not less 
than four millions and a half. On every 
hundred pounds there had been a loss of 
21/.,and nothing could afford a stronger 
proof of the necessity for establishing 
some control over the Finance Minister of 
the country. The funding of eight millions 
of Exchequer Bills had turned out a very 
foolish affair, and the loss amounted to 
two millions and a half on a sum of eight 
millions of Exchequer. Bills. Such a 
result, it might be thought, would have 
been enough to make the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reflect; but what had been 
the loss of the transaction of only last 
year? There had been a surplus of three 
millions, and he (Mr. Hume) had pressed 
that it should be devoted to the reduction 
of taxes, but the right hon. Gentleman 
had insisted that it would be much better 
to apply it to the taking of Exchequer 
Bills out of the market. The premium 
on Exchequer Bills must, of course, be 
paid, and that amounted to 94,0002. ; 
but what did the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer do? He said “ No, 1 will not 
pay the money; I know better than that; 
I have consulted my friends and coadjutors 


‘of the Stock Exchange, whose profits are 
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the larger the more the country gambles 
and loses by gambling, and I will make 
a different bargain.” What bargain did 
he make ? and what did he do'with that sum 
of money which would have saved half the 
starving people of the country, or repealed 
several of the most obnoxious and op- 
pressive taxes? He converted the three 
millions of Exchequer Bills, bought with 
the three millions of surplus, into four 
per cent perpetual annuities; he gave the 
three millions of surplus to the Commis- 
sioners for the Sinking Fund, and told 
them to buy up the Exchequer Bills, 
to be converted into annuities, and the 
loss upon that transaction was not less 
than 900,000/. .It was impossible to ex- 
plain away matters of arithmetic and cal- 
culation ; and such a proceeding ought 
to be reprobated to the latest day of every 
man’s existence. How much better would 
it have been, then, to have applied the 
surplus of three millions to the diminu- 
tion of the weight of taxation! No such 
power ought to be given to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in future, and the 
House ought not to allow him to purchase 
one shilling’s worth of three per cents at 
the present price, and in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. All that he 
had hitherto done had been inconsistent 
with the ultimate and permanent pros- 
perity of the country. He (Mr. Hume) 
much questioned whether it would not 
be better to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Queen’s 
County (Sir H. Parnell), to convert the 
debt gradually into annuities, which, 
in seventy, eighty, or ninety years, would 
bring it to an appointed end. In the 
army he proposed that there should be a 
reduction of 1,800,000/. in point of ex- 
pense—first, by disbanding only twenty 
thousand men — next, by making the 
Military Asylum pay its own expenses— 
and, thirdly, by bringing the staff within 
its proper limits. Instead of having 
officers of high rank—Major-generals, for 
instance—commanding trifling possessions, 
he would reduce the whole to a condition 
approximating to the state of 1792. He 
would recommend an Address to his 
Majesty, requiring him to reduce the 
diplomatic branch of the Civil List; and 
he would not ask it as a favour, but as a 
right. He would effect a further saving 
of 500,000/, by sale of the Crown Lands, 
or by letting them at rents proportioned to 
their real yalue, That whole depart- 
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ment ought to be broken up as useless 
and extravagant, and it would be easy to 
wind up the concern by the disposal of all 
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the lands. These sums would make a 
total of 6,450,000/. to which he added 
1,450,000/. from the surplus revenue, 
forming an aggregate of more than 
8,000,000/.; and reduction to that extent, 
he was satisfied, would be found perfectly 
easy, if Ministers fairly and honestly set 
about the attempt. First, he proposed 
to repea! the whole of the duty on Coals, 
amounting to 833,000/. Next, he would 
take off the whole of the Soap duty, pro- 
ducing 1,414,0002. Thirdly, he would 
repeal the duty on Candles, which had 
been more than usually productive last 
year, mainly because the poor weavers and 
other artisans were obliged to work in the 
night as well as in the day to earn a very 
scanty pittance; it was only Id. per lb., 
but it added 23d. to the price of every 
pound of candles, arising from the heavy 
charge for collection and other causes, 
And the charges of collection ought not 
to be forgotten in calculating the policy 
of their repeal, although this it was 
probable did not enter into the account 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Another reduction which he should 
suggest, would be that of the duty on 
Leather, which amounted to 383,000/. 
This subject, he was aware, might occa- 
sion some little odium, but the present 
system was avowedly open to objection. 
Take place what change there might, 
there was found to be no abatement in the 
price of shoes, which might be attributed 
to the difficulties attendant on the pre- 
liminary manufacturing. The profits 
would be necessarily too small for sub- 
sistence at a much lower price when the 
currying and other preparatory processes 
were divided among so many hands. If 
any one tradesman should attempt to unite 
them in his own person, he subjected him- 
self to a ruinous fine, which coupled with 
the difficulty of evading the Excise penal- 
ties when so incurred, he was given to 
understand had prevented numbers from 
entering the trade. If the duty were taken 
off, he had no doubt that the future price 
would be forty per cent less than the 
present. Government, however, would 


enjoy at the same time a corresponding 
advantage to the amount of twenty per 
cent in their purchase of the leather con- 
sumed in the military service. In addition 
to this he would withdraw the duty on 
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Beer, which amounted to 3,204,000/., 
while the expense of collecting it came 
to 380,000/., leaving a difference of about 
2,800,000/. This tax was an especial 
grievance to the poor, although it did 
not affect country gentlemen in the same 
degree; but he felt convinced that they 
would be the last to complain, if their 
humbler neighbours were placed on a level 
with themselves in this particular. It 
was hard, indeed, that the poor man 
should be obliged to pay a tax at the rate 
of 50s. upon malt, when the rich were 
required to pay only 30s. Another tax, 
to the amount of 37,000/., on Cider and 
Perry, in the distress which now existed 
throughout the west of England, it would 
be equally expedient to abolish. A re- 
duction of one half in this duty had been 
accomplished a few years ago, and the 
relief which was then extended had 
greatly ameliorated the condition of those 
who suffered under this tax. A similar 
relaxation was never more wanted 
than at present. He would next repeal 
the Window Duty, which amounted to 
1,164,155/., and the Inhabited House 
duty, which was 1,295,172/. The latter 
tax, he was assured, had obliged many to 
wander abroad, exiles from their country, 
being unable to keep up an establishment 
at home. Removing such an obstacle 
would, therefore, be an inducement in 
favour of their return; they would con- 
tribute to the employment of the poor in 
their neighbourhood, and so far conduce 
to the prosperity of their native land. An 
Absentee tax would then be’no longer re- 
quired nor necessary,as he had no doubt but 
that in nine cases out of ten our country- 
men who resided in foreign kingdoms 
were driven thither against their better 


inclination, for the mere purposes of 


economy. Hereafter, however, it was to 
be hoped, that in Devonshire and many 
other parts of England they would be 
able to live as cheap as on the continent, 
and that their return would be compatible 
with their anxiety for retrenchment. By 
the removal of those two taxes, they would 
be enabled to add 2,460,000/. to the 
other reductions, which would take, in all, 
a sum of 8,835,832/. off the pecuniary 
burthens of the country. But he would 
not stop here; for it would be expedient 
to pare down the expenditure on the same 
principle. He would recommend also an 
abolition of the tax on Corn, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of which the importa- 
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tion of this year had been large beyond 
example. He would beg of those who 
were opposed to Free Trade, to consider 
for one moment the necessary effects of 
the system which they so strenuously 
advocated. By lessening the proceeds 
of the labourers, and artisans, did it not 
render them unable to purchase the butter, 
cheese, cattle, and other articles of con- 
sumption yielded by the estates of those 
gentlemen themselves? The employment 
of the humbler classes was at an end, and 
they were eventually thrown on the poor- 
rates for subsistence, thus becoming a 
burthen and dead weight on the properties 
which, under other circumstances, they 
might have contributed to enrich. These 
two disadvantages were surely enough to 
counterbalance the more direct effect of 
the protection, and landed proprietors lost 
more in value in one way than they could 
gain in another. Reductions ought also 
to be effected in the duties on Tobacco, 
Foreign Spirits, Sugar, Glass, and Paper, 
respectively. There was likewise a tax, 
which it had been supposed Ministers con- 
templated last year to remove—he alluded 
to that upon Insurance. But without 
dwelling further upon that point, he would 
recommend generally that taxes upon all 
raw materials and on manufactures should 
be very much diminished, as tending to 
interrupt the industry of manufacturers. 
It ought to be recollected that taxes to the 
amount of 27,000,000/. had already been 
taken off at the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, yet no loss accrued 
from the abatement, it gave such elasticity 
to industry, and had so far renovated 
the energies and resources of the nation. 
At other and less critical periods Mem- 
bers might often be brought to agree upon 
half-measures, but now, when the cry for 
retrenchment and the reduction of taxation 
was so general throughout the land, it 
became necessary to do something more 
permanent in its nature and more decided 
in point of policy. A Ministerial pledge 
of such a character had been given in 
1821; but that pledge was broken, nor 
had it ever awakened his confidence. On 
the Motion which he should have the 
honour of submitting by way of Amend- 
ment, he presumed that there could be 
but one opinion entertained. He could 
not imagine that any man in that House 
was composed of such materials as to be 
capable of pronouncing such a resolution 
to be unnecessary, He hoped, that the 
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House would evince alacrity and readi- 
ness to vote in favour of his Amendment. 
Would any Member present be prepared 
to reply that they were not in a condition 
to give relief, or that there was any better 
mode of administering such relief than 
that which he suggested? Could those 
who agreed with Ministers in avowing the 
expediency of reduction refuse to go with 
him in his extension of the same 
principle to the relief of the population ? 
He had no object whatever in view,—he 
could have no object,—except that of 
seeing the country relieved from its present 
sufferings and distresses. If the House 
should refuse to accede to what they were 
equally bound by policy and humanity to 
adopt, he would only say that they would 
work both discredit to themselves, and dis- 
appointment to their constituents. He con- 
cluded, by moving as an Amendment,— 
“That this House will forthwith proceed to 
a repeal and modification of taxation to the 
largest possible extent which the reductions 
that may be made in the Civil, Military, and 
Naval Establishments of the country will 
admit, as a means of affording general 
relief to the Country :”—when on the 
Question being put, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he addressed the House on the present 
occasion, under feelings of considerable 
embarrassment, not only from the dif- 
ficulty of the task of following the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hume) 
through his various and complex state- 
ments, but from a conviction of the 
almost impossibility of refixing the atten- 
tion of hon. Members to the question 
really at issue when they had been so 
long pre-occupied by the hon, Member. 
The hon, Member had added to his diffi- 
culties by not adopting a new line of 
proceeding from that usually followed by 
him: that is, by not refraining from his 
usual minute investigation of the details 
of the various items of the revenue and 
expenditure of the country,—items, a due 
discussion of which would require each a 
separate evening, and more time and 
attention than the House could bestow 
without a total neglect of its other duties. 
Nor was the variety of the hon. Member’s 
statements their only objectionable fea- 
ture —the length of time embraced by 
the hon. Member’s inquiry added to the 
task of replying to them—a period ex- 
tending from 1792 to the present year. 
The hon, Member had thought proper to 
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lay to his account all the charges which 
he could bring forward, not only against 
himself, since his accession to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, but, what 
was hardly fair, against his immediate 
predecessors in office. He did not shrink 
from the responsibility attached to official 
station, nor from the task of vindicating 
those who had preceded him, for he knew 
them too well to doubt the injustice of the 
' hon. Member’s censures: he knew them 
| to be men of ability and honour, who had 
| invariably received the cordial support of 
Parliament. It would be unfair to expect, 
however, that he should be then prepared 
to follow the hon. Member through his 
| various statements, the rather, as the hon. 
| Member had spoken from documents and 
| calculations the result of the labours of a 
| series of years, while he was called upon 
| to refute them wholly unarmed and un- 
| prepared with the requisite official papers. 
| Besides, so extensive was the scope of 
| the hon. Member’s observations, that it 
| was impossible to catch his meaning, save 
| here and there by piecemeal. He was 
| placed in rather a strange position by the 
| hon. Member. It was the usual course 








| for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to’ 


bring forward that annual statement of 
_ the income and expenditure of the country, 
known by the name of the Budget; but in 
| consequence of the hon. Member’s strange 
| course of proceeding, he should have, for 
' the first time, to present himself then to 
, the House, not as the proposer, but as the 
opposer of a budget. Under these cir- 
/cumstances, therefore, he thought his 
| wisest course would be, not to enter into 

a detail of the several topics discussed by 
| the hon. Member, but to save the time 
of the House by at once objecting to the 
|hon. Member’s general Motion. He 
| proposed, then, to follow that course, 
| except on one or two particular points, in 
order, by a refutation of them, to induce 
the House to believe that the other state- 
ments of the hon. Member could and 
would be equally replied to on the proper 
occasion. What, then, in the first place, 
was the object of the hon. Member’s 
Motion? He called upon the House to 
repeal the taxes necessary to support the 
public expenditure to the greatest possible 
extent. If the hon. Member had con- 
fined his proposition to a general expres- 
sion of this recommendation, he for one 
would not oppose it, and would leave it to 





the wisdom of Parliament to determine 
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how that reduction could be best effected 
without detriment to the public service. 
But as the hon. Member had added to 
this general recommendation a specific 
plan for the repeal of taxes, by a reduction 
of our civil, naval, and military establish- 
ments, without waiting for the Estimates 
of those establishments being laid before 
the House,—without waiting to see whether 
any and what reductions might be propo- 
sed in them by Ministers—he could not 
acquiesce in the hon. Member’s Motion. 
If a reduction were expedient, how could 
Parliament determine its amount or its 
practicability, till it had inquired into 
the necessity and general bearing of the 
several branches of the public expenditure ? 
And how could that necessary inquiry be 
instituted before Ministers had laid before 
the House the responsible official statement 
of the amount of the several Estimates of 
the year, so as to enable the House to 
decide upon the economy or extravagance 
observed in the management of the public 
money? Asa departure, then, from the 
usual practice of Parliament, the Motion 
was highly objectionable. Instead of first 
determining the minimum of expenditure 
compatible with the efficiency of the 
establishments of the country, and then 
adjusting the revenue to that expenditure, 
the hon. Member reversed the process, 
and asked the House to lay down a mini- 
mum of revenue, to which he would appor- 
tion the expenditure. Was this, he would 
ask, the course most fitted for forwarding 
the general weal? Was not the usage 
hitherto followed that best adapted for 
promoting the public service? And on 
what grounds did the hon. Member ask 
the House to depart trom its usual prac- 


tice? Why, said the hon. Member, to | 


take away the power from Ministers of 
injuring the finances of the country. But 
did not the hon. Member perceive that by 
the same process he would take away 
from Ministers the power of doing good to 
the country? For how could they venture 
to entertain views and consider objects in 
relation to the public welfare, if they pos- 
sessed no discretionary yet responsible 
control over the arrangement of their 
respective offices? What set of honoura- 
ble men would consent to fill the posts of 
Government, if, in the spirit of the hon. 
Member’s wild and extravagant specula- 
tions, they were deprived of all official 
control? He called them wild and ex- 
travagant speculations, for what did they 
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mean to effect? The hon. Member 
proposed to reduce the taxes by 9,000,0002. 
But how did the hon. Member propose to 
effect that reduction? Did the hon. 
Member recollect, that 29,000,000/. of 
the taxes annually raised in this country 
went to pay the interest of the national 
debt; and that if the Dead Weight and 
other expenditures to which the national 
honour is pledged be added to that interest 
there remained but from 10,000,0002. 
to 11,000,000/. of surplus, from which, 
forsooth the hon. Member proposes to 
deduct 9,000,000. Did not the very 
statement of the proposition expose its 
| absurdity ? He would not anticipate the 
discussion which the Estimates (of which 
those for the army would be very shortly 
before the House) for the year would give 





rise to, and therefore would not take up 
| the time of the House by proving that the 
| expenditure which the hon. Member pro- 
| posed to reduce to the extent of 9,000,0001. 
| was regulated by the most rigid principles 
| of economy. ‘There was, however, one 
| other point which he could not help anim- 
| adverting upon, constituting as it did 
'a leading feature in the hon. Member’s 
| speech, — one, indeed, upon which he 

had more than once at other times 
| enlarged. The hon. Member, in his 
| allusion to a high personage, whose name 
| was never mentioned in the proceedings 
'of that House, had not only departed 
| from the usage and order of Parliament, 
' but had made use of language which in 
| spirit and terms could not be too strongly 
| reprobated. The hon. Member proposed 
| in the first place to alter the arrangements 
| made with the Crown for the maintenance 
of its dignity on the accession of his 
present Majesty. He held up the Civil 
| List as one of those branches of the public 
| expenditure from which a large reduction 
' should be made forthwith, without a 
| reference to circumstances. Nay, more, 
he called Ministers to task for not having 
sooner made the reduction which he pro- 
posed. But the hon. Member, before he 
blamed them on this score, should have 
considered the relation in which they 
stood to the Civil List. They found it, in 
the first place, fixed by a deliberate act of 
the Legislature. They found that for it, 
as it now stood, the Crown had surrender- 
ed its hereditary revenues,—which reve- 
nues, he begged the House to bear in 
mind, were found greatly to exceed in 
amount the compensation paid by Parlia- 
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adopt the hon. Member's proposition, the highest naval, military, and judicial 
and restore the hereditary revenues of the | services that were ever entitled to the 





Crown to it, and reducing the Civil List, | 
Ministers consulted the public benefit by | 
appropriating the former to the public ser- | 
vice, as it was decidedly the best method of 
meeting the public exigencies. If, indeed, | 
the Civil List exceeded in extent or, 
amount the revenues of the Crown which | 
were exchanged for it, there might be | 
some sense in the hon. Member’s propo- | 
sal; but as the reverse was the case, he | 
was sure the House would not, for a} 
moment, follow the hon. Member’s re- | 
commendation. He, for one, would al- | 
ways Oppose and protest against such a 
proposition, and had no doubt of being 
supported by the House. But the recom- 
mendation was in keeping with the tone of 
scorn and contempt in which the Crown 
was invariably spoken of by the hon. 
Member. If he objected to the principle 
of mentioning the name of a personage 
which should never be heard in the 
debates of that House, how much more 
should he protest against the terms in 
which the allusion had been made by the 
hon. Member. He would not take it 
upon him to question the hon. Member's 
predilections in the abstract for particular 
forms of Government, nor his right to 
assert those predilections on fitting occa- 
sions; but he would most emphatically 
protest against Monarchy being spoken of 
in a British House of Commons only in 
terms of scorn and contempt. The hon. 
Member might expatiate as long as he 
pleased on the blessings which flowed 
to America from her republican institu- 
tions, and on the advantages or disadvan- 
tages which this or that country might 
derive from a democracy or an aristocracy ; 
but he was sure he would fail in inducing a 
British House of Commons to adopt his sen- 
timents respecting our free Monarchy. Con- 
nected with that part of the hon. Member’s 
arguments, were his declamation against 
the amount of the Pension List. There, 
contended the hon. Member, is 770,000/. 
of the public money annually expended 
in order to enable Ministers to command 
majorities by bribes and pensions to their 
supporters; reduce, therefore, the amount, 
and by so far lessen the official means of | 
corruption. Butthehon. Member seemed | 
to forget that 446,000/. of this item was 
embodied in the Consolidated Fund—not 
at the will of corrupt Ministers, but dis- 








gratitude of the country. Therefore, if 
the item were to be reduced, Parliament, 
in its full Legislative capacity, and not a 
corrupt Minister, must effect the reduc- 
tion. The hon. Member seemed to place 
little reliance on the statement which his 
hon. friend the Member for Derry (Mr. G. 
Dawson) made a few evenings before, of 


| the disposition of the present Government 


to reduce the Public Expenditure to the 
lowest point compatible with the public 
welfare. But how were the hon. Member's 
doubts supported by facts? A vacancy 
occurred in the Board of Taxes a short 
time since: the noble Duke at the head 
of the Government was asked to fill it up. 
What was done? Why the noble Duke 
ordered the office to be abolished, it being 
suggested that the number of Commission- 
ers might be lessened without detriment 
to the public service. Another vacancy 
occurred inthe Board of Stamps. What 
was done in that instance? The very 
same thing—the office was abolished. In 
the Board of Excise, in the same way, 
the number of Commissioners had been 
reduced two in thirteen, and it was in- 
tended to effect a similar reduction in the 
Board of Customs as soon as the experi- 
ment could be practicable. This showed 
the disposition of Ministers to effect every 
possible reduction that the efficiency of 
the public establishments of the country 
could permit. But perhaps the hon. 
Member might ask, are these all the re- 
ductions you mean to attempt? He 
answered him no, though he would not 
then anticipate the detail of those in- 
tended ; which he should give on a 
future evening, agreeably to his promise. 
Did not these facts show that there did 
not exist the shadow of a shade for the 
hon. Gentleman’s imputation against the 
economical spirit of the present Govern- 
ment? The hon. Member had called the 
attention of the House to the works in 
Canada, with a view to creating an im- 
pression of the improvident wastefulness 
of Ministers. He told the House that the 
expense of those works amounted to two 
millions last year. What, however, was 
the fact? The House voted, as the hon. 
Member ought to have known, but 
500,000/. last year for those works, 
How, then, did the hon. Member make 
up his two millions? Simply by putting 
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in one item of 500,000/. voted by that 
House, with the cost of works which had 
been postponed for the present, and of 
others which had been postponed al- 
together; and this he did for the purpose 
of swelling his charge of Ministerial extra- 
vagance. ‘Then, with respect to the taxes, 
the hon. Member’s statements were equally 
open to animadversion. The hon. Mem- 
ber correctly stated that the debt now 
amounted to 890,000,000/. but argued that 
if the 890,000,000/. of taxes raised within 
the last fifteen years had been properly 
expended, the debt would now be extin- 
guished. [No, xo.] He understood so 
from the language of the hon. Mem- 
ber; for if such were not his meaning, 
what could be his object in contrasting 
the possible effects of a certain course 
of economy with the actual condition 
of the public expenditure? Then the 
hon. Member stated that the popula- 
tion had advanced in a larger ratio than 
the consumption ; owing, he said, to the 
increased amount of taxes having dimin- 
ished the command of the large mass of 
consumers over the necessaries of life. 
But how did the hon. Member prove his 
assertion? By selecting one year in the 
height of the war, when the necessarily 
isolated condition of the country, so far as 
foreign imports were concerned, tended to 
increase the consumption of domestic 
commodities, and comparing that with 
the estimate of a year of peace, when the 
home market was open to the world. 
To prove his statement, the hon, Member 
should have compared the ratio of con- 
sumption and population before the war 
with that now existing. If, for example, 
he had selected the article of tobacco, he | 
would have found that the consumption 
amounted to but 9,500,000lbs. in the 
year 1791: while it amounted to about 
15,000,000lbs. last year; showing a 
greater ratio of increase of consumption 
than that of population could account for. 
In conclusion, he begged the House to con- 





sider whether the hon. Member’s Motion 
would tend to the general advantageif forth- 
with acted upon. Those that thought so | 
would of course vote for it; while those | 
who were inclined to await the detailed 
statements of Ministers of the reductions | 
intended to be made in the several | 
branches of the public service, would 
vote against it, and for the Order of the , 
Day. He could not consent to it—though 
he was ready to acknowledge that the 
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House would, after a discussion of the 
several details of the subject, be better 
able to appreciate the suggestion he should 
hereafter make—without consenting to 
abandon the station to which he had been 
raised by the favour of his Sovereign, and 
thereby implying an admission of his 
inability to preside over the financial 
arrangements of the country. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had over-stated the 
proposition of his hon. friend the Member 
for Montrose. He had not contended 
that they should forthwith—namely, to- 
morrow for example—proceed to repeal 
taxes to the amount named ; nothing, he 
was sure, could be further from his inten- 
tions—nothing of which the House would 
be less likely to accuse him—no; his ob- 
ject was, that as soon as possible the 
House should proceed to fix some period 
from which the repeal of those taxes 
might commence. He (Mr. M.) begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
real question before them; the country 
was in distress, that was not to be 
doubted, and his hon. friend proposed 
that there should be a reduction of eight, 
or six, or four, or two millions: he 
demanded that there should be scme 
great reduction, and he thought that in 
the name of the country he had a right to 
demand that a great reduction should 
take place. His motion, he thought, was 
entitled to the support of the House; for 
though the speech of the Mover embraced 
a wide field, and though there might be 
much in it from which many Members 
would dissent, yet that did not affect the 
merits of the Motion, standing as it did 
upon the strongest grounds. Doubtless 


| many of the topics to which his hon. 


friend had adverted were such as had 
much better be referred to a Committee, 
but it would be in vain that the hon. 
Member should seek to have a Committee 
to which to refer them. When the 
Finance Committee was appointed, the 
right hon. Secretary eulogised it in the 
highest terms; but the moment it began 
to do any good, the Government turned 
round upon it and put an end to its 
labours, and by that act did one of the 
greatest injuries to the country which it 
ever sustained. It was perfectly certain 


_ that the various details of the public ex- 


penditure could never be advantageously 
discussed in that House—a Committee 


‘was the only place in which the charges 
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ofthe Army, Navy, and Civil Depart- | of peace. He did not think that it would 
ments, could ever properly be gone into. | be wise in him to enter into any minute- 
But it was scarcely to be hoped that a | ness of detail on the present occasion— 
Committee would soon again sit upon such | and even if he did, he supposed that he 
a matter ; for so soon as the Finance Com- | should only have his statement denied— 
mittee exposed the fallacy of the Dead | he would therefore state generally that, 
Weight and other fallacies, its existence was | under the existing state of things, he was 
put anendto. As a further indication | ready to assent to any motion that went 
that nothing like considerable reduction | to the reduction of four millions of taxes to- 
was intended, he called the attention of morrow. But it was not to the taxes only 
the House to the manner in which the | 





subject had been treated in the Speech 
If the Ministers chose 
to persist in rejecting all advice, he did 
not see how the House could do otherwise 
than pledge itself to make reductions in 
every possible way. The conduct of the 
Ministry left it no alternative; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman chose to persist in 
answering their call in the way that he had 
that night adopted, all that they had to 
do was, to require a specific reduction of 
When it should come to this, | 
he had his own view of the subject ; and 

if the present Motion should be lost, he 

should certainly state to the House what 

taxes might in his opinion, be got rid of 

with peculiar propriety; and he thought | 
that he could offer one to their notice, the 
existence of which was most oppressive 


from the Throne. 


taxation. 


and unjust. In the Fourth Report of the 
Finance Committee, which had _ been 
drawn up by the Master of the Mint (Mr. 


Herries), than whom no one better under- | 


stood the finance of the country, the ex- 
penditure of the country was divided into 
three parts: that on which but a small 
saving could be effected—that on which 
more saving could be effected—and that 
on which a considerable saving could be 
effected. In the present state of the 


country, he thought that they were bound | 
to look most scrupulously at every one of | 


these departments. The rent of land 
might not as yet, perhaps, be depreciated 
so low as fifty per cent, but, in his opinion, 
it very soon would be; and why, then, 


was an expenditure still to be persisted in, | 


even higher than that recommended by 


the Committee of 1817? That Committee, | 


it should be remembered, had come to 
their task without that experience of times 
of peace which they now possessed, and 
therefore, in the recommendations they had 
suggested, they had rather looked at what 
had existed during a time of war, with the 
feeling that, with each succeeding year, a 
gradual reduction should take place, than 
at what was permanently suited to a state 


that they had to look: the mere collect- 
ing of them was performed in a manner 
that was exceedingly onerous to the 
country. The whole, however, presented 
a state of things which every calculating 
man might have expected : he himself had 
| long anticipated it—even before the panic 
—he might say, from May 1825; and he 
' therefore had long felt that it must sooner 
or later come to areduction of taxes. With- 
out this, he did not believe that rents (even 
if they had reached their lowest ebb) could 
rise ; and without this, it was impossible for 
the lower classes to bear up against the dis- 
tress which surrounded them. Ifthe House 
looked at the list of taxed articles, they 
would see how completely the general sys- 
tem of the country was depressed beneath 
‘them. Let them look at the tax on Beer, 
| which amounted to 3,200,000/.; nor was 
| this the only duty levied on that article of 
general consumption, and because the 
Ministers would have both a beer and malt 
tax, the expense of collection was double; 
, to which was also to be added, that it en- 
| tailed upon the country a still more vexa- 
tious burthen—that of amonopoly. There 
could be no doubt that the whole of this 
tax gave a monopoly into the hands of the 
Magistrates, by which they were enabled 
to limit the number of public-houses. 
What was the consequence of this? Why, 
that the few who were in the trade were 
obliged, from the circumstances in which 
they were placed, to adulterate the article 
they sold, so that the customer never ob- 
tained what he expected to have for his 
money. The honest publican probably 
| only lowered his beer about five and 
twenty per cent; while others, not so 
' scrupulous, brought it down thirty, forty, 
and fifty per cent. He therefore thought, 
with respect to this tax, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not do his duty unless 
he put it under revision, and made some 
important alterations on the subject. 
Another tax which forced itself upon his 
attention was that upon Spirits—not that 
he intended to advocate its reduction: on 
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the contrary, he much desired to see this 
tax so raised, that it should not be pro- 
ducing, by its.low price (as it was at pre- 
sent) the demoralization of the lower 
orders ; the lowering of the duty had been 
proposed to prevent the operations of the 
smuggler—and certainly, as far as they 
were concerned, it had been effectual— 
but, unfortunately, for the sake of obtain- 
ing this point, a general demoralizing 
influence had been putwithin the reach of 
the whole of the lower classes of society. 
His opinion, therefore, was, for the sake of 
the people, that this duty ought to be 
doubled, because if this course were not 
pursued, the demoralization would spread 
more rapidly than ever; and he said this 
because it was an admitted fact that those 
families who indulged in ardent spirits 
were continually labouring under a state 
of distress, while those who avoided it 
were bringing up their families in comfort 
and comparative prosperity. The Tea 
Tax was another of those taxes of which 
not only the rates were too high, but 
which had added to it the curse of a 
monopoly, the consequence of which was, 
that a double tax in effect was imposed 
upon the public; so that, instead of having 
to pay only two millions, the real amount 
of the tax paid into the Exchequer, the 
whole duty levied by the Government and 
the monopoly amounted to four millions ; 
or, to make it more generally intelligible, 
each person that purchased a pound of tea 
paid for it 3s. instead of 1s. The next tax 
to which he had to advert was that upon 
Coals, which was burthensome in every 
possible way. It was likewise a most 
unjust tax, owing to the very unequal 
manner in which it was levied. What 
was the reason that the greater the dis- 
tance it was brought, the higher was the 
imposition placed upon it? Coals bought 
in the Metropolis were charged witha duty 
of 6s. the chaldron, while at the mouth 
of the pit no duty at all was levied upon 
them. What, therefore, he had to pro- 
pose, with respect to this tax, was, that a 
small sum should be levied upon them at 
the pit’s mouth, and he was convinced 
that that would be sufficient to produce as 
ample a revenue as the burthensome and 
partial duty which at present existed. 
The tax upon Tobacco was another of 
those which appeared to him to be ex- 
ceedingly objectionable; it not only kept 
up and promoted smuggling, but was like- 
wise the cause of a body of two thou- 
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sand five hundred, or three thousand men 
being retained. With respect to the As- 
sessed Taxes, he thought that the system 
was bad—it was a direct tax; and if it were 
wise to have such a one at all, he thought 
it would be more wise to have a Property 
Tax to that extent, because in that case 
they would be able to reach the absentees, 
who now avoided the assessed taxes by 
quitting the country. He was certainly 
as anxious to support the public credit as 
any one could be; and if the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion appeared to him to trench 
at all upon that credit, he would not vote 
for it. But that was not the ground upon 
which it proceeded: it did not propose 
the taxation of any particular class of in- 
dividuals or interests; it only went the 
extent of saying that they were bound to 
relieve the country in the best way within 
their power, and that best way appeared 
to be by reducing the expenditure. He, 
therefore, hoped that the House would not 
be arrested in its course by the Speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but adopt a 
Motion that only pledged it to reduction 
as far as might be deemed expedient. 

Mr. Western said, that in the abstract, he 
was ready to give his hearty concurrence 
to the Motion of the hon, Gentleman, 
As far as it went in general he did not see 
how it was possible for the House to do 
otherwise than adopt it, for all that it 
contended for, was the necessity to reduce 
the expenditure to the lowest point, con- 
sistent with the safety of the country. 
He, however, apprehended that the House 
was already pledged to the full extent of 
the propositiou. which had been introduced 
by the hon. Gentleman, and he thought 
that the next step should be for one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers or for some hon. Gen- 
tleman to propose the reduction of any 
specific tax that appeared most feasible or 
desirable. The universal decision, of the 
House the other night on the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. Dawson), 
undoubtedly pledged the House and the 
Ministry to turn their attention to every 
possible reduction; and for himself he 
was disposed to give some degree of con- 
fidence to the disposition evinced by the 
Ministry to redeem their pledge, though 
there might, perhaps, be some difference of 
opinion as to what portion of reduction 
ought to take place. When they brought 
forward their reductions should such a 
difference arise, then would be the right 
time for debate. In his opinion, it was 
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not the taxation of the country which 
caused that unprecedented condition of 
distress which pervaded the whole king- 
dom. He would ask any hon. Member 
to tell him if there ever was a period be- 
fore the present, when, in this country, there 
was such a general stagnation of trade— 
such a depression of the agricultural, the 
commercial, the shipping, and, in fact, 
every interest? What he repeated, was 
the cause of this? He answered, that 
they had so narrowed the currency of the 
country as to make the amount of taxa- 
tion press on every interest in the country 
with a weight never known before in the 
whole course of its history. How else 
was it that, with a reduction of twenty- 
nine millions of taxation within a short 
period the pressure of the remainder was 
felt to be greater than the whole amount? 
He should propose that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire how far those who 
altered the currency in the year 1819 had 
gone beyond the value of the currency at 
the time of their return to cash payments, 
and to inquire how far the narrowing of 
the circulation of this country had tended 
to decrease the general circulating me- 
dium of the world. In his opinion the 
reduction of the amount of currency of 
this country had affected that of every 
country that traded with us, and de- 
prived them of the power of carrying on 
the same extensive trade or purchasing 
manufactures to the same extent as be- 
fore. His conviction was, that all the 
distress was owing to the contraction of 
the currency and must be relieved by 
enlarging the currency, and that no 
reduction of taxation would or could 
effect it. 

Lord Althorp said, it had been ar- 
gued by the hon. Member for Essex (Mr. 
Western), that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen was nothing but a 
repetitién of the Amendment moved on 
a former evening by the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. G. Dawson). To a certain 
extent this was true; and he (Lord 
Althorp) was disposed to place so much 
confidence in the profession of the present 
Ministry, that he should have felt it rizht 
to give them an opportunity of fair trial 
before he pressed them any further ; but 
then the Motion ofhis hon. friend also went 
to this extent, and was so far different 
from that Amendment that it desired a 
pledge of a reduction of taxation as well 
as of a reduction of the establishments, 
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The hon. Member for Aberdeen thought it 
right to call on the Government to pledge 
themselves to an extent to which he did 
not understand, from any thing he had 
yet heard from Ministers, they had 
pledged themselyes—namely, to make a 
reduction of taxation accompany a reduc- 
tion of the establishments, and to that 
Motion he (Lord Althorp) was willing to 
give his assent. His hon. friend the 
Member for Essex seemed disposed to at- 
tribute all the distress to an alteration of 
the standard of value, and had in effect 
called on the Government to reduce it by 
a recurrence to the paper currency which 
had been abandoned. Now his hon. 
friend desired to obtain that which, of 
all others, the Government derived the 
greatest credit for refusing, and he trusted 
most sincerely that they would resist every 
proposition which had for its object any 
abandonment of that sound system which 
we had reached through so many difficul- 
ties, and after so long a struggle. He 
confessed, however, that he felt no hope 
of the country obtaining any relief from 
its present difficulties, unless they had 
a great reduction of taxation. That dis- 
tress was great and general, seemed now 
to be acknowledged; and no measures 
had yet been mentioned or promised which 
could give ahope of relief. The enhance- 
ment of the value of money might be par- 
tially the cause of some of the distress, 
but he could not be brought to believe 
that an issue of paper would afford it any 
mitigation. A great cause of evil was a 
want of confidence ; and he could not but 
think that a diminution of the amount of 
taxation on the industrious and produc- 
tive classes would give such a start to 
commerce, as must ultimately greatly be- 
nefit every other class in the country. 
He did not, however, think that quite so 
much could be done in the way of reduc- 
tion as the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
proposed ; but, at all events, he conceived 
that a revision of the taxes might and 
ought to be undertaken with the view of 
striking off every tax which pressed hea- 
vily on the class to which he alluded. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
assigned as one reason for giving a nega- 
tive to his hon. friend’s Motion, that it 
required the reduction of taxation to be 
made forthwith. Now he really did not 
understand the hon, Gentleman as_ re- 
quiring the reduction to be made in that 
haste which would afford the right hon, 
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Gentleman any objection to the motion 
on that ground, and he was sure it would 
not have any weight with the House. 
Another reason stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman for resisting the Motion was 
more extraordinary still; for he intimated 
that, if the motion were carried, he must 
resign his office. Now really this was a 
reason for resistance to a motion which 
he never heard before. If the House of 
Commons yielded to it, it would recognise 
a new doctrine. In his opinion it was 
the duty of that House not to think of, 
the right hon. Gentleman or his office, | 
but of the course which it was right to | 
adopt with respect to the country ; and | 
he hoped they would consider themselves 
bound to adopt the motion, and take all 
the consequences which might ensue from 
it. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he felt himself called 
on, whatever might be the consequence, 
and however much he might differ from 
those hon. Gentlemen he saw around him, 
and whose opinions he respected, to state 
boldly and conscientiously that he agreed 
most fully with the hon. Member for 
Essex in all he had stated with respect 
to the operation of the currency in pro- 
ducing the distress under which the coun- 
try was acknowledged to be labouring. 
He was convinced, and he felt bound to 
declare it, that if the currency was not 
the cause of all the distress, it had at 
least produced nine-tenths of the whole of 
it. With respect to the motion of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen he would say 
he believed there were few Gentlemen 
on that side of the House who did not 
agree that some reduction of taxation 
and of public expenditure was neces- 
sary, and that if it were necessary at all 
times, it became more imperatively re- | 
quired from them when the working | 
classes on whom it bore hardest were | 
labouring under so many difficulties. | 
There were two objects to be at all times | 
kept in view, as affording a ground for | 
the reduction of the public Establishments. | 
The first was, to save, to the utmost ex-_ 
tent of their power, the property of the | 
public; and the second was, to diminish | 
that mass of patronage connected with | 
taxation, which necessarily devolved on 
the Government, and which operated so 
much to the prejudice of the best interests 
of the country. He feared, however, that | 
no reduction of taxation, even if carried 
to the extent proposed by the hon. Mem- | 
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ber—although no Gentleman had yet 
spoken who seemed disposed to go so far 
—-but even supposing it was carried to the 
extent of the eight millions proposed by 
the hon. Member, still he thought that it 
would do little, very little, to counteract 
the effect of the pressure of the present 
distress. So little had been thought of 
the contraction of the currency, so lightly 
had it been spoken of, that hon. Members 
were little aware of the extent to which 
it went in depressing the energies and 
cramping the industry of the people. At 
the time when the alteration took place, 
and the paper was called in, the whole 
currency of the country was estimated at 
the sum of about seventy millions, while 
the whole of the income of the productive 
industry and labour of the country was 
calculated, in the currency of the time, to 
amount to seven hundred millions. In 
that case, the House would see that the 
currency, in the year 1819, was just one- 
tenth of the whole productive industry 
of the country. Now, if they altered the 
currency, they affected the whole income 
of the country in the same proportion. 
Thus if they diminished the currency five 
millions, they altered the whole income of 
all the farmers, landowners, and manufac- 
turers of the country, to the extent of 
fifty millions. This was the consequence 
of the alteration of even five millions. 
For, since all prices depend on the cur- 
rency—and it surely could not be denied 
that all farmers, landlords, manufacturers, 
and merchants, made their incomes by 
prices—it followed that any contraction 
of the currency, on which these prices 
depended, contracted to the same extent 
all the income measured by them. Now, 
he would ask, was it possible for a reduc- 
tion of eight milions of taxes, or any re- 
duction, to reinstate the productive inter- 
ests of the country in the same state as 
before prices were altered by the alter- 
ations in the currency? He would say 
boldly, and with a perfect conviction of 
its truth, that no means were left them for 
relief, but by raising money to the same 
state as it was before their distresses arose. 
A great deal had been said about keeping 
faith with the public creditor, and the 
preservation of that faith was urged as one 
of the reasons for adhering to the present 
standard ; but, in his opinion, there was 
a faith to be kept with the farmer and the 
landlord, and the productive classes, as 
inviolate as that required by the public 
Ss 
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creditor. It made no difference whether 
a man lived on the interest of money in 
the public funds, on the income derived 
from land or on the produce of labour. 
The income of the one ought to be as in- 
violate as the income of the other. He 
would contend, therefore, that the legis- 
Jature, in adopting measures which so 
seriously affected all the prices from which 
the farmers derived their income, had 
been guilty of precisely the same injustice 
to them as that which they would prac- 
tise towards the public creditor in reduc- 
ing the interest of his debt; and that the 
limiting the amount of the currency was 
as much a breach of faith, as an attempt 
to pay the public creditors a smaller sum 
than they were entitled to; and sure he 
was, that if the Legislature could have 
contemplated at the time they passed that 
Act, all the evils which had since arisen 
from it, and which were now fully acknow- 
ledged, they never would have taken such 
a step for the sake of obtaining that gold 
currency which they now possessed. The 
only question now was, whether they 
could honestly persevere in such a course, 
or whether, having by a kind of legislative 
mistake, adopted a course from which all 
were, more or less, suffering, they were, 
because they had reached a certain point 
and endured a degree of evil to arrive at 
it, not to tamper with the currency—or in 
other words, that all were to go on suffer- 
ing because they had, by a mistake, which 
was acknowledged, placed themselves in 
a situation which must produce still 
greater mischief? Some Gentlemen had 
a peculiar partiality fora gold currency, 
and were willing to suffer any evils to ob- 
tain it; but, in his opinion, a well-regu- 
lated paper-currency was preferable in 
many respects, and not subject to the 
same disadvantages. Besides, whatever 
grievances could be sustained from it had 
been got over at the time it was abandoned, 
and now none were felt which could not 
be compensated by its superior cheapness 
and convenience, The difference between 
the adherence to a gold currency and the 
return to the paper currency seemed to 
him to be this: In the one case, that of 
gold, they would affect the interests of 
persons, for whom God forbid he should 
not feel all respect, and whose comforts 
and happiness demanded every attention, 
but they formed a very unimportant part 
of the whole, and their interests were not 
so vitally connected with the well-being 
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of the country. In the other case, that 
of the return to paper, the whole of the 
interests of the productive classes of the 
country were at stake; and were they to 
say that the country was to be cast down, 
—perhaps he ought not to say the country, 
for it was not possible to cast down a 
country like this—but were they to cast 
down those classes on whom its wealth 
and its prosperity depended, and to sub- 
ject them to rapidly augmenting evils, 
purely because they were ashamed to 
abandon what was admitted to have been 
an error? The country seemed to be one 
of abundance—it ought to be one of hap- 
piness. All the productive powers of its 
industry were greater than they had ever 
been known to be at any former period. 
Could any one doubt, then, that there was 
a something which required revision ? 
The climate was not altered; the indus- 
try of the country was not altered ; its 
energies were not altered; but one 
thing was altered—the currency was 
altered. How strange, then, was it 
that they clung to an evil which all 
acknowledged; and that they seemed in- 
clined to alter every thing except that 
which experience had told them they ought 
not to have altered at all. With a pertina- 
city wholly unaccountable, they continued 
to cling to the evils which preyed on all 
the interests of the country, and nursed 
the disease which was consuming its in- 
dustry— 

“‘ eternum servans sub pectore vulnus.”’ 
Nothing which the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen had proposed would adequately 
relieve the country; and he proposed 
twice as much as any other man. The 
faith of Parliament was as much engaged 
to all the productive classes in England 
as it was to the public creditor; and if 
by altering the currency they had mate- 
rially reduced the incomes of the former, 
there was no principle of honesty which 
stood in the way of their retracing their 
steps in order to restore the incomes of 
these classes to their original amount. 
He would assert further, that the Corn- 
Laws which the Gentlemen of England 
seemed to value as counteracting the ef- 
fects of the change in the currency, were 
in fact a bitter aggravation of all the evils 
arising from that change. Other occa- 
sions would present themselves for the 
discussion of these subjects, and he should 
not have risen at all but that he conceived 
he was bound in justice to his hon. friend, 
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the Member for Essex, who had so man- 
fully avowed his sentiments, to express 
his (Sir F, Burdett’s) entire concurrence 
in them. 

Mr. Charles Wood begged to state that 
he differed from the hon. Baronet and the 
Member for Essex in their views on the 
subject of the currency, and hoped they 
might never be able to carry them into 
effect, He thought, however, that the 
manner in which the Government met 
the Motion of the Member for Aberdeen 
was well calculated to increase the dis- 
satisfaction felt asto the manner in which 
the distress was mentioned in the King’s 
Speech. The quibble resorted to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ought not 
to influence the House, and he advised the 
House not to consider the feelings of that 
right hon. Gentleman, but those of the 
country. 

Mr. Herries said, he should not detain 
them long. [There had been some calls 
for “ Mr. Baring,” and ‘‘ Mr, Grant,” ] 
but he could not help observing that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen, after having 
promised to tell them nothing new, had, 
in a speech of three hours, most religiously 
kept his word. He did not mean to follow 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen through 
all the topics introduced into his speech ; 
but he should hold himself ready, on 
some future occasion, when the topics 
were separately discussed, to consider and 
reply to them. There were many things 
stated by that hon. Member in which it 
was impossible for him to agree, and 
others in which he did concur with him. 
He was persuaded that the only way to 
get at any profitable results was, to con- 
fine their attention to particulars ; and in 
this too he concurred with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. In those parts of his 
speech i in which he eulogized the Finance 
Committee he also thought the hon. 
Member was perfectly correct. But he 
thought that the hon. Member had not 
done his Majesty’s Government justice, 
who had participated in all the labours of 
that Committee, and had shown no back- 
wardness in promoting its labours. Of 
the labours of his Majesty’s Ministers 
neither he nor the hon. Member for 
Abingdon (Mr. Maberley) had spoken 
with approbation. If they examined the 
matter fully, they would find that those 
who sat on his (Mr. Herries’s) side of the 
House had had their full share in sug- 
gesting and promoting the measures 
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adopted by that Committee. The Minis- 
ters had done a great deal in preparing 
the measures and in carrying them inte 
execution, and they had acted with great 
zeal and in good faith. There were some 
facts which the hon. Member should bear 
in mind, and some persons to whom he 
should not be unwilling to concede the 
praise that was due tothem. ‘The Go- 
vernment had not only proposed measures 
of economy, but on some occasions had 
been disposed to carry them further than 
the House would go. It had wanted to 
carry measures into execution in which 
the House would not concur; and on 
more than one occasion the Ministers 
had gone further than the House liked. 
He only said this to show that the Minis- 
ters were not deserving of that censure 
which Members on the other side of the 
House were disposed indiscriminately to 
throw on those who did not adopt all their 
recommendations. He would claim for 
them that their conduct should not be 
judged till after a careful inquiry; and if 
it were investigated—if it were followed 
throughout—it would be proved that they 
had honestly, truly, and zealously pro- 
moted, to the utmost of their abilities, 
reform in the establishments, and reduc- 
tion in the taxation. The hon. Member 
had talked of reducing the taxation eight 
millions, and this assertion might make 
a great impression, but it went further 
than he would find the House ready to 
go; and the hon. Member would there- 
fore fail in his object. If, under the 
present circumstances of the country the 
hon. Member’s proposition were carried 
into effect, the certain effect of it must 
be, as he would himself see on soberly ex- 
amining the matter, that it would put an 


end to all the establishments of the 
country. The hon. Member was well ac- 
quainted with the documents he was 


speaking from, and he must know, that to 
reduce the taxes 8,500,000/. a year was 
about equal to the whole effective estab- 
lishments of the Navy, the Army, and the 
ee If he were to take away 
age 0002. he would extinguish the Army, 
the Navy, and Ordnance. He was not 
prepared to vote for any thing so extrava- 
gant, and sucha sweeping denunciation 
could not be carried into effect. The 
Member for Abingdon (Mr. Maberly) had 
gone through the taxes, and he, it ap- 
peared, would diminish some, and modify 
others. ‘The whole subject was of great 
$2 
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importance ; it was a question affecting so 
many interests, that the House would not 
be ready to coincide with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. The Motion was 
taking the whole business of reduction out 
of the hands of Government, and would 
prevent the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
trom executing his duty—it was depriving 
him of the opportunity of laying before 
the House the statement of what had been 
done by the Government, and of submit- 
ting to the House the Estimates and the 
account of the reductions which it was in 
the power of Government to make. It 
had been said that his right hon. friend 
wanted to get rid of the Motion by a 
quibble : than his right hon. friend there 
was no person in that House who would 
be less disposed to have recourse toa quib- 
ble. If he were disposed to quibble, he 
might find in the words of the Motion suf- 
ficient reason to vote against it. The House 
must wait till the Estimates were before 
them to see what reductions the Ministers 
proposed, and then the House might de- 
termine if those reductions were sufficient, 
but they must allow his right hon. friend 
to make his statement. It was made 
matter of accusation that his right hon. 
friend had not yet made these statements; 
but that was not the fault of his right hon. 
friend, but of those who had delayed his 
proceedings. They had opposed the vote 
for the Supply, without which his right 
hon. friend could not lay the Estimates 
before them. He objected to the Motion, 
substantially that it would deprive his 
right hon. friend of the opportunity of 
submitting his views to the House; it 
would betray a complete want of confi- 
dence in the Ministers, and reduce them 
to the impossibility of submitting their own 
views to the House. Several topics had 
been introduced into the Speech foreign 
to the nature of the Motion; and if the 
extent of that Motion were sufficient to 
make him oppose it, he was justified in 
his decision by the observations of the 
speakers. There was a great diversity of 
opinion among the Gentlemen opposite as 
to the cause of the evils and the remedies 
for them. He had listened with great 
attention to the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
Burdett) but he had obtained much less 
instruction than he generally received 
from the hon. Baronet’s speeches; he was 
not able to make out either the theory the 
hon. Baronet adopted of the cause of our 
distress, or the nature of the remedy he re- 
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commended or contemplated. Hebelieved, 
from the symptoms of the distress, which 
was so general, [hear] he believed, from 
these symptoms, that it might be attributed 
to other causes than those connected with 
the currency, and within the sphere of 
legislation. Government could not con- 
trol those causes. He was confident that 
Government would give to that distress a 
careful inquiry and a full discussion; but 
he was satisfied that it must be attributed 
to other causes than an alteration of 
the currency. Into that question, how- 
ever, he would not then enter, as he could 
not do justice to it by apartial discussion ; 
he would only say, that he believed it 
would be impossible not to adhere to the 
course the Ministers had on this subject 
already adopted. He should oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that before the 
question was put, he wished to say a few 
words. He, for one, had always been 
anxious to give his support to measures 
of economy, when it was possible to do 
so with due consideration for the public 
service. He had already, by his vote on 
the Address, expressed his opinion of the 
general nature of the distress; and feel- 
ing resolved to follow up that opinion, 
being prepared to take every opportunity 
of enforcing it, yet he must confess that 
he could not support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen, The Govern- 
ment had made the strongest professions 
of economy in the Speech from the 
Throne, and the Ministers had the other 
night pledged themselves in the strongest 
terms to the same effect. Under these 
circumstances, believing in their pro- 
fessions, and seeing that they had not yet 
had time to carry them into execution— 
believing in these things, and thinking it 
would not be dealing fairly with the Go- 
vernment to express prematurely an 
opinion of measures it had not yet pro- 
posed—believing that it would be prema- 
ture to express a distrust of such positive 
declarations, he could not support the 
Motion. To him it seemed more fair 
towards the Government to allow it to 
produce its propositions to the House, 
and when the House saw them, it would 
deal with them as it thought fit. He 
admitted the propriety, and indeed the 
necessity of reducing taxation ; he trusted 
that this would be done by the Govern- 
ment; and when it made its propositions 
for reducing the establishments, it would 
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be proper to deal with each case by its 
own merits. He admitted that the public 
distress required relief, and that every- 
thing ought to be done to relieve that dis- 
tress, consistently with preserving the 
high objects of public faith and public 
security. If he were to connect the 
Motion of the honourable Member with 
the Speech made in support of it, he 
should find still stronger reason for 
refusing to assent to this Motion. He and 
the hon. Members who supported him, 
had entered into such a wide field that it 
was impossible to follow them into all the 
various topics they had alluded to, or con- 
sider all the questions they had discussed. 
There was the amount of the Army and 
Navy, and of Taxation; and it was im- 
possible to discuss these and all the other 
questions alluded to in one evening. There 
was also the Sinking Fund, which Gen- 
tlemen wished to have no ionger; but it 
had been resolved two years ago, that 
there should be a Sinking Fund, which 
had then been placed on the soundest 
basis—that of real surplus Revenue. This 
was only a specimen of the many topics 
proposed for their discussion, and it was 
inpossible, considering all the great 
questions involved in the speeches of hon. 
Members, that they could then be dis- 
cussed. It would only be fair and honest 
to allow his Majesty’s Government, before 
entering into an examination of the 
expenditure, the opportunity of submitting 
to the House,—sensible as Ministers must 
be, that a crisis had arrived—those reduc- 
tions which they proposed to make, and 
which were now become indispensable. 
He should oppose the Motion. 

‘Lord Howick said, those who opposed 
the Motion, objected to the time at which 
it was brought forward; but he believed 
the proper time for the Motion was before 
the Estimates were submitted to the House. 
The Ministers ought to be admonished to 
reduce the Estimates. He hoped nothing 
would be done to alter the currency ; and 
for this reason he also hoped that some 
steps would be taken to reduce the expen- 
diture, as otherwise we should be sure to 
have a national bankruptcy. The course 
which would avoid such a result was that 
proposed by the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen ; and therefore he should support that 
hon. Meinber’s Amendment. It was no 
longer time to inquire, if taxation could be 
kept up to the expenditure, or if the ex- 
penditure could be reduced; the country 
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was arrived at that state that they must 
reduce taxation. The country must be 
eased whether the establishments were 
kept up or not. He wished to see the 
Army, the Navy, and other establishments 
sustained ; but the people were borne down 
by taxation, and even at the expense of 
these establishments they must be relieved. 
He could not understand those arguments 
by which Gentlemen contended that a re- 
duction of taxation would not relieve the 
general distress, and that nothing could 
effect this but an alteration inthe curren- 
cy. But the condition of the labouring 
classes was affected by the burthens im- 
posed on them, as well as by the changes 
in the currency; and as one of the effects 
of raising the value of money was to 
enhance those burthens, they would be 
relieved by a reduction of taxation as well 
as by an alteration in the currency. He 
meant to give his support to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed his satis- 
faction at having on that occasion to vote 
with the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Westminster [‘* No, No,” from Sir F. 
Burdett.| He understood he was to have 
the benefit of the hon. Baronet’s vote ; but 
he found his opening sentence completely 
destroyed by the unexpected declaration 
that the hon. Baronet’s vote was to be 
against his own speech. Certainly he 
inferred from that speech that the hon. 
Baronet meant to vote against the Motion. 
Undeceived as to his error, he should say 
that he could not agree with those Gentle- 
men who contended that no relief could 
be given to the people by a reduction of 
taxation, The remission of every tax was, 
undoubtedly, a relief to the people. He 
never did suppose that, when a tax was 
not necessary, the amount of such tax 
ought to be diverted from the natural 
application of industry ; for he was sure it 
would fructify more in the hands of the 
people than in those of the state; and, if 
taxation were not necessary, he should 
not wish to levy taxes. He did not expect 
that the currency question would have 
been mentioned that night; and he really 
would advise any Gentleman who wished 
that the currency should be again altered, 
that he would undertake, on some specific 
night, to bring the motion regularly before 
the Honse ; and he would also advise him, 
not only to give a notice, but to take the 
trouble to propose an enactment; and come 
to the House ready to show, in all its 
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details, how the currency was to be depre- 
ciated, what would be the effect of his 
measure on all contracts, and how the 
distress would be remedied by the depre- 
ciation he meant to propose. Members 
seemed to conceive, in every discussion, 
that depreciating the currency was an 
obvious remedy for the distress ; and when 
the hon. Baronet brought forward the 
important measure he no doubt contem- 
plated on this subject, he should be ready 
to meet his argument: on the present 
occasion he meant only to make one or 
two short observations. He could not 
understand the hon. Baronet’s doctrine, 
that reducing the currency five millions in 
amount necessarily reduced the income of 
the country fifty millions. He could not 
see why the reduction of the currency 
should reduce the income to a ten times 
greater amount. By raising the value of 
money, those who possessed it could ob- 
tain a greater command over commodities. 
He admitted that there was a certain class 
whose property was incumbered, and who 
were obliged to discharge their incum- 
brances at a fixed sum; and he would 
admit, that raising the value of money was 
a hardship on them, but to those destitute 
of incumbrance it was no hardship. The 
lion. Baronet said, that because they had 
already tampered with the currency this 
was a reason why they should tamper with 
it again. That was the hon. Baronet’s 
argument :—we had recently tampered 
with the currency, and we ought with less 
reserve to tamper with it again; if we had 
at one time depreciated the currency, the 
same argument would apply again with 
additional force. But he would beg the 
hon. Baronet to recollect the inconvenience 
that would be felt, if by any further tam- 
pering with the currency they were again 
to unsettle after ten years continuance, (for 
so long had the currency been established 
on its present basis, with the exception of 
a short interval, in 1822.) he would beg 
the hon. Baronet to recollect the vast 
inconvenience which would result from 
their again unsettling all the contracts of 
the country. Would he then attempt to 
alter all the engagements contracted on 
the faith of Parliament, that an alteration 
in the currency should not again take 
place? And would the hon. Baronet ven- 
ture to say what would be the consequences 
of their altering the currency, influencing 
and deranging all the contracts that had 
been entered into during the last thirteen 
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or fourteen years? Not only would the 
hon. Baronet unsettle all those engage- 
ments; but he (Mr. Peel) wished to know 
what criterion he would fix upon to deter- 
mine the precise standard. There was 
one other point connected with the hon. 
Baronet’s speech on which he wished to 
say a few words. If the House were to 
determine on the hon. Baronet’s proposi- 
tion to depreciate the currency, what 
would be the inevitable consequence? The 
moment that the public who held paper 
convertible into gold coin found that that 
gold coin was to be deteriorated, they 
would rush with their paper to obtain gold 
before the deterioration. If indeed the 
hon. Baronet could, by his emphatic will 
alone, instantly alter the standard so that 
a man who held paper should find on 
awaking to-morrow morning that for that 
paper he could obtain only eighteen or 
niveteen shillings in the pound, that would 
be another affair. But before the Legis- 
lature could pass a Bill upon the subject, 
every man who held paper, consulting like 
most persons his individual interest, would 
press forward to obtain the performance of 
the engagement which had been made 
with him in the medium in which that 
engagement had been contracted. On 
these two grounds, therefore—first on the 
impropriety of unsettling all the pecuniary 
engagements which had been entered into 
since the year 1819, or rather since the 
year 1816; and secondly, on the confusion 
which the urgency of the demand for gold 
in its present state must necessarily occa- 
sion—he intreated the hon. Baronet to 
pause before he dreamt of proposing a 
deterioration of the currency. So much 
for the episode which the hon. Baronet 
had introduced into the discussion; and 
now a few words upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. To that 
Motion there were, in his opinion, more 
objections than it would be convenient to 
take up the time of the House by stating. 
It was unusual and unprecedented. It was 
unusual, before Ministers laid the Esti- 
mates on the Table, and stated their views 
with respect to taxation, to propose a Re- 
solution, not to repeal any particular tax, 
but a general Resolution that the House 
would proceed to repeal a certain taxation. 
What was to be gained by such a proposi- 
tion? If the Resolution were not agreed 
to, the hon. Member would be just as much 
at liberty to propose the repeal of any 
particular tax as if the Resolution were 
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carried. In fact, it was the duty of the | tax, and taken the sense of the House 
House to repeal whatever taxes could be | upon it. An hon. Gentleman had urged 
repealed consistently with the public bene- | as an argument in support of the hon. 
fit. ‘The hon. Member, therefore, would | Member’s proposition, that it would atone 
not advance a single step, if all that he | to the country for the omission in the 
meant was, that the House should repeal | King’s Speech, and repair the disappoint- 
exactly the amount of taxes which their | ment occasioned by doubting the existence 


duty to the public would permit. But the | of distress in the country. He knew how 
proposed Resolution went further. Ashad | unpopular any person made himself at the 


been justly observed by his right hon. 
friend, it went to dispose of the Sinking 
Fund. Now that might be a proper pro- 
position ; but undoubtedly it was one which 
required more consideration than could be 
given to it when introduced incidentally 
to their notice. But here, without an 
hour’s consideration, it was proposed to 
determine that there should be no Sinking 
Fund. He protested, therefore, against 
the adoption of that Resolution without 
further consideration. But that was not 
all. It was. impossible to separate the 
Motion from the comments with which the 
hon. Member had accompanied it. The 
public would couple the Resolution with 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech. Now in 
that speech he proposed to reduce the ex- 
penditure, and, consequently, the taxation, 
eight millions and a half. He would leave 
the House to judge what effect would be 
produced on the public mind if a Resolu- 


tion should be agreed to by the House of 


Commons, promising a reduction of taxa- 
tion of eight millions and a half. Another 
objectionable part of the proposition was, 
that it had no specific purpose. The hon. 
Gentleman proposed to remit a great taxa- 
tion, but he did not particularize the taxes 
which ought to be remitted. He did not 
propose that the tax upon Soap, upon 
Candles, upon Malt, &c. ought to be re- 
mitted. Now any one who proposed the 
remission of a tax ought at once to bring 
in a Bill for that purpose. For nothing 
could be so injurious to the retail trader 
as to leave in a state of uncertainty the 
taxes which it was intended to remit. But 
the hon. Member said, “remit taxation, 
but leave the country in doubt what par- 
ticular taxes you will remit.” The conse- 
quence of adopting such a Resolution, 
coupled with such a speech, would be not 
to restore confidence in the country, but 


to suspend business ; because it could not | 


be known. for three or four weeks what 
particular taxes would be reduced. The 


hon. Member would have adopted a more | 


present moment by arguing against the ex- 
istence of universal and overwhelming 
distress. He was convinced, however, that 
the description of the distress in the 
Speech from the Throne was much nearer 
the truth than any description character- 
ising it as universal and overwhelming. 
The communications which he had received 
from various parts of the country since the 
delivery of the Speech from persons with 
whom he was unacquainted, but who volun- 
teered their statements, concurred in de- 
claring that there was not that universal 
distress which the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
supposed. Although he admitted that there 
was distress in many parts of the country, 
while he deeply lamented it, yet he did not 
believe that it extended over the whole 
kingdom, or that it was so severe as to 
extinguish all hopes of remedy. There 
was an elasticity in the resources of the 
country which he was persuaded would 
ultimately lead to a return of comparative 
prosperity ; and he did not think, by ex- 
aggerated descriptions, and by exciting, 
however unintentionally, general despair 
and dismay, that we should approximate 
more closely to the restoration of confi- 
dence, and the practicability of diminishing 
the public burthens. 

Mr. Wodehouse declared, that his confi- 
dence in his Majesty's Government was 
utterly gone. All great authorities diftered 
from the right hon. Gentleman and his 
‘colleagues. All the pigmies of former 

days differed from those giants of the 

present. The one set was wise, but the 
_ otherwas knowing. Knowledge was always 
|proud that it knew so much; wisdom 
| humble because it knew no more. Perhaps 
| the right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
have some respect for that chicken Lord 
| Bacon. He would here read an extract 
from Bacon, who held that “ It is bad for 
a State when money is gathered in a few 
hands ; for money, like muck, is only good 
! when it is spread.” 


Mr. Hume in reply denied that his Re- 





rational course had he brought forward a_ solution went so far as the right hon. 
proposition for repealing some particular | Gentleman opposite imputed to it. In 
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bringing the subject forward he had done 
his duty, and he would now leave it to the 
House to do theirs. 

The House divided: Ayes 184; Noes 
69. The main Question was then put, 
whereupon— 

Mr. J. Duncombe, alluding to something 
which had passed whilst the gallery was 
cleared, spoke in terms of censure of the 
criminal prosecutions recently instituted 
by the Attorney-General, and then ad- 
verted to the distressed state of the country. 
He said that in these unexampled days of 
unmitigated taxation, he felt it his duty to 
raise his voice in behalf of the distressed 
agriculturists and the unemployed manu- 
facturers. He warned the Government 
not to exult either in their numbers or 
power. He would tell them, that if they 
should persevere in a course of lavish ex- 
penditure, they might perhaps find, when 
it was too late, that there was a majority | 
out of doors which would make the ma- 
jority within doors at length acknowledge | 
the just views of the small minority of | 
this night. | 

Mr. Peel said, the hon, Member must | 
have completely misunderstood what fell | 
from him if he supposed that he expressed | 
any feelings of triumph on account of the | 
division which had taken place. 

On the Question that the Speaker do , 
leave the chair. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, he | 
thought it wrong that the House should | 
proceed to dispose of the nation’s money | 
before it had considered the nation’s dis- 
tress. 
ment “ that the House do now adjourn.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished | 
to be allowed to place the Estimates on the | 
Table ina Committee of Supply: the House | 
would then by comparing them with the | 
Estimates of last year, see the extent to | 
which Government proposed to reduce 
the expenditure. 

Mr. Tennyson thought, that laying the 
Estimates on the Table ought to be pre- 
ceded by an explanatory statement from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
wished to know their amount. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the amount would be stated in the 
ordinary course. 

Mr. Maberly was anxious that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should state 
the amount of the Estimates at once. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, 
that when the subject was before the | 





He therefore moved as an Amend- | 
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House, he would take the regular oppor- 
tunity of stating the whole Estimates. 
He only asked that the business might be 
allowed to proceed in the usual and regular 
way. 

The gallery was cleared for a division. 
The Marquis of Blandford’s Motion was 
withdrawn :—The main Question was again 
put, and agreed to:—Order for Committee 
read; Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair :”—An Amendment proposed, 
to leave out from the word ‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “ this House will upon Wednesday 
next, resolve itselfintothe said Committee, ”? 
and after some opposition the Com- 
mittee of Supply was eventually adjourned 
to the following Wednesday. 


Banking System. 


Smatt Pox.] Mr. Dickinson present- 
ed a petition from Mr. William Towsey, 
M.D. and others, for the adoption of a 
remedy to prevent the practice of Inocula- 
tion. It spoke of the prevalence of the 
Small-pox, and prayed the legislature to 
take efficient measures to prevent children 
afflicted with that malady from being 
carried about the streets. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to call the 
attention of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to this subject. He 
found that many deaths from the Small- 
pox had recently occurred, owing to the 
industrious efforts of certain practitioners, 
who wished to persuade the public that no 


‘benefit was derived from Vaccination. 


After the public had been put to-such 


| expense to render Vaccination effectual, 


he thought something ought to be done 
to prevent children afflicted with the Small- 
pox from coming in contact with those 
who were liable to catch the disease, 
leaving individuals at liberty to inoculate 
in whatever way they pleased. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 


System or Bankine.] Mr. Wode- 
house said, he was authorized by the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury (Mr. E. 
Davenport) to withdraw his notice of 
Motion which stood for to-morrow (upon 
the Distressed State of the Country). The 
hon. Member was induced to take this 
step partly on account of ill health, but 
chiefly from a desire to concur with those 
Members who were of opinion that it 
would be unwise to do any thing at the 
present moment which could have a ten- 
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dency to embarrass Ministers. He would 
take the opportunity of asking the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department, 
whether Government had it in contempla- 
tion to propose any measure respecting 
the system of Private Banking. He was 
induced to ask the question by what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman on 
a former evening. 

Mr. Peel said, in reply to the hon. 
Member’s question, that all he had stated 
on a former day was an opinion that it was 
possible materially to improve the system 
of banking, by removing the restrictions 
which impeded the formation of compa- 
nies to carry on the business of banking. 
He had then said, that he hoped to see 
the day when a sound system of banking 
would be established; but he had said no- 
thing with respect to any measure being in 
contemplation, nor was he now prepared 
to make any further declaration on the 
subject. 

Mr. Wodehouse asked whether it was 
true that Mr. F. Lewis had been appointed 
to the office of Treasurer of the Navy ? 

Mr. Peel answered Yes;—~a new writ 
has already been ordered. 








— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 16. 


Minutes.] Mr. Hume, for the purpose of diminishing as 
much as possible the Public Expenditure, gave notice of 
several Motions: —The first was for the 8th of March, to 
withdraw the Establishments at present maintained in Sierra 
Leone. The next was for the 10th of March; and its 
object would be to put an end to the offices of Receiver 
Generals of Land Revenue and Assessed Taxes, and to 
unite their duties with those of the Commissioners of 
Excise. For the 16th of March the hon. Member gave 
notice of a Motion for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the renewal of Crown leases at Ilarwich, 
Dungeness, Orfcrdness, and Bridlington. On the 25rd of 
March the hon. Member intimated his intention to move 
the abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Disrress oF tHe Counrry.| Mr. 
Benet presented a petition from the in- 
habitants of several parishes in the hundred 
of Hindon, county of Wilts, complaining 
of the extreme distress of the times, and 


praying for an immediate reduction of 


Taxation. The petitioners observed, that 
the change in the currency had greatly 
raised the salaries of persons in office, and 
they wished that those salaries should be 
reduced in a ratio equivalent to the amount 
and value of wages. They contended that 
it was extremely hard on them that the 
price of labour should be reduced so 
greatly, while no reduction was effected 
elsewhere. This, he conceived, was a very 
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fair ground of complaint on their parts, 
and ought to be immediately attended to. 
They therefore prayed that the House 
would use its best endeavours to reduce 
all salaries for public services, and would 
put an end to all sinecures and useless 
offices. They argued, that ifa new system 
of taxation were adopted, it would relieve 
them from one great and most obnoxious 
burthen, the Malt-tax. But they also ar- 
gued that we ought not to stop there, but 
to proceed to a reduction of all the taxes 
which affected the country. This was an 
argumentative petition; and he would 
only say that, looking to the list of names 
which was affixed to it, he believed that 
the persons who signed it were as perfectly 
capable of judging of the cause of the 
prevailing distress, and of pointing out 
remedies for it, as any individuals within 
the walls of that House. The distress 
bore with peculiar hardship on the labour- 
ing classes. In the place where this peti- 
tion came from, there were five hundred 
able-bodied men who would be glad to 
work for almost any price, but they could 
not procure employment. The cause of 
the present distress was perfectly obvious. 
They had heard it attributed to over-pro- 
duction, to thoughtless speculation, to 
the badness of the seasons, and to various 
other circumstances; but he wondered that 
well-informed men would attempt to con- 
tend that the alteration in the currency 
had not produced the present distress. 
That was the real and decided cause of 
the evil. He was by no means an advocate 
as some Gentlemen were, for a return to 
the old system. He had never advocated 
the repeal of the Currency-bill ; but what 
he would maintain was, that they must 
agree to a repeal of taxation. If a system 
of reduction were not persevered in, the 
time would come when those who neg- 
lected to ward off the distress of the times 
might justly dread that a convulsion 
would shake the country. 

Mr. Portman said, he felt it to be his 
duty to support the prayer of this petition. 
—Those by whom it was signed were men 
of knowledge, experience, and reputation, 
and their representations were entitled to 
serious consideration. He thought it 
necessary to say a few words on this occa- 
sion, because last night he heard the 
Ministers of the Crown again and again 
deny the existence of general distress 
throughout the country. Now he did not 
know how hon, Members who represented 


the Country. 
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counties could for one moment sit mute in | tendedto Ireland. He observed, that this 
that House, andnot declare, unequivocally, | petition had not been got up to answer 
that the most dreadful distress did prevail | the assertions of the Treasury Bench on 
in every part of thecountry. He believed | that subject. The distress in Ireland was 
the hon. Member for Wareham (Mr. Cal- |so intolerable, that throughout the wide 
craft) had it in his power to describe to! world he believed there was nowhere 80 
Ministers the deplorably distressed state | much suffering as in that country. In 
of the county to which they both belonged. | every point of view, whether as respected 
It was necessary that the Government of | their houses, their food, or their clothing, 
the country should meet that distress, and, | the suffering of the Irish was extreme. 
if not strong enough to do so themselves, | The hon. Member for Wiltshire had com- 
they ought to add to theirstrength, so that | plained of the Weekly wages of a labour- 
they might be enabled to come forward | ing man being only three shillings and 
and afford a proper degree of relief. They | sixpence; but it was in evidence before a 
should remodel the taxation of the country, | Committee of that House, that the average 
for at present it was such as could not | daily wages of labour throughout Ireland 
possibly be borne. They ought to take | was only three-pence a head. The great 


off the Malt-tax, which would bea relief 
to the agriculturist and to the consumer. 
But they must not stop there. They must 
take every means within their power to 
lower the taxation generally. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ought to come forward 
with some strong measures of relief. They 
ought not only to take off the Malt-tax 
(for the repeal of which the petitioners 
prayed), but many other taxes of a simi- 
larly burthensome description, and substi- 
tute some one general tax which should 
fall with proportionate weight on every 
man, and from the operation of which the 
absentee should be unable toescape. His 
constituents had hitherto abstained from 
petitioning; not because they did not 
sensibly feel distress, but because they 
waited until they saw what measures his 
Majesty’s Government intended to propose 
for the relief of the productive classes. 
Something must be done, and that quickly. 
Petition ordered to be printed. 


Ex-orricio Prosecuttions.] Sir | 
Charles Wethereil gave notice, that on the 
3rd of March he would move for Copies 


evil in that country was, that there was 
no moral connexion, no sympathy, no 
sense of natural obligation, between the 
rich and the poor. Differing, as he 
feared, from most of his countrymen in 
that House, he was prepared to support 
the prayer of the petitioners for the ex- 
tension of the Poor Laws to Ireland, as 
the only method by which the evils en- 
dured by the labouring classes in that 
community could be mitigated. 


East Inp1a Cuarrer.] Mr. Mar- 
shall presented a petition from Bankers, 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and others of 
Leeds, against the renewal of the East In- 
dia Company’s Charter. He must sup- 
port the prayer of the petition. From the 
limited removal of restrictions on the trade 
that had already taken place, he augured 
that the most favourable results would 
ensue from a further extension of that 
principle of relief. 

Mr. W. Whitmore said, that seeing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, 


|he would ask a question ; he wished to 


know if it were the intention of his Ma- 





of the Ex-officio Informations which had 


jesty’s Ministers to give notice to the 





been recently filed against the Morning | Court of Directors what would be done 
Journal ; Minutes of the Judges before | with their Charter at the expiration of the 
whom the trials had taken place; a Minute three years? For his part, notwithstand- 
of the exact words in which each Jury | ing the professions of Government, he 
found its verdict; and the form in which | could not believe in the neutrality they 
one of the Juries had expressed its recom- | professed, and he thought it apparent that 
mendation to mercy. | they had a disposition to compromise this 
question. It would be difficult to show a 

TIreLanp—Poor Laws.]| Mr. Brown- | case which could justify Ministers in with- 
low presented a petition from the Inha- | holding a full investigation of the question. 
bitants of Clare and itsvicinity, forthe es- If the people of the country were apathetic 
tablishment of Poor Laws in Ireland: it’ on the subject, their right would not be 
complained of severe distress, and prayed conceded. He was prompted also to exe 
that the 43rd of Elizabeth might be ex-| press a hope that Ministers would not 
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make up their minds upon the political 
state of India, without the most full and 
perfect information that could be pro- 
cured of what was the actual condition of 
India at the present moment. He must 
say that the removal of the monopoly was, 
in his opinion, absolutely necessary ; and 
it was the duty of Ministers, by its removal, 
to place the people of that country in a 
condition to reap some benefit from their 
connexion with this country. A free trade 
with India and China would be of the 
greatest advantage to our people and to the 
countless multitudes under our sway in 
India. He hoped that Government would 
not make up their minds on the still 
larger branch of the question, the political 
part of it, without taking into account the 
working of the present svstem, and to the 
existing condition of things in India. He 
took that opportunity to request the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to state whether 
it was the intention of Ministers to give 
notice to the Board of East India Di- 
rectors, in the month of April next (as 
according tothe terms of the Charter they 
were empowered to do) of their possible 
intention to propose a cessation of the 
present Charter in the year 1833 ? 


[ Fes. 16. ] 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not know upon what ground the 
hon. Member assumed that Government 
would not act with good faith, in reference | 
to the East India Question; and could 
only repeat what had been stated by his 
right hon. friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department, on the occasion of 
moving for a select committee, that Mi- | 
nisters went into the inquiry without | 
any pre-engagement as to the particular 
course which they should adopt, and that, 
so far from that being the case, they 
would be free to adopt whatever might 
appear best for the general interest, 
after a fair investigation. With respect 
to the hon. Member’s question, it had 
evidently been asked under misapprehen- 
sion as to the terms of the Company’s 
Charter, and the nature of the notice re- 
quired. The hon. Member would find, on 
reference to the subject, that no notice | 
was necessary till the month of April, ' 
1831 ; and he would perceive that circum- 
stances might occur before that time to 
guide the Government as to the course 
which it ought to adopt, and the decision 
to be taken in reference to the matter. 

Sir George Philips said, he regretted 
that his hon. friend by whom the petition 
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had been presented was not upon the 
East India Committee, as he had a great 
deal of practical knowledge. His hon. 
friend had paid particular attention to the 
subject, and there ought to be some repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing interests 
upon the Committee. He did not mean 
to reflect on the Members of the Commit- 
tee, who, he trusted, would do their duty ; 
but it was difficult to suppose that Gentle- 
men connected with the East India Com- 
pany in particular could divest themselves 
entirely of all prejudice and prepossession 
on the subject. As to the distress of the 
country, and which affected the manufac- 
turing districts, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of observing, as the Currency Mea- 
sure had been spoken of, that he believed 
the Members of the manufacturing in- 
terests in Lancashire would consider a re- 
turn to a paper currency as one of the 
greatest evils which could be inflicted 
upon them: for his part, he thought it 
extraordinary that any hon. Gentleman 
should think that the labouring classes 
would be benefitted by such a change. 
The petitioners felt that the greatest re- 
lief would be afforded by an extinction of 
a part of our taxation and an extension of 
commerce ; they were anxious that the 
monopoly of the East India Company 
should be done away with, and a free 
trade permitted with India and China. 
Mr. Astell begged to refer to two cases 
in which the East India Company had 
been of the utmost service in relieving the 
distress that existed in the manufacturing 
districts. An application was made to 
Mr. Loch, the Chairman of the Company, 
a few days ago, by Mr. Heald, vicar of 
Birstal, who represented the distress that 
existed in that neighbourhood, and solicited 
orders for cloth in order to mitigate it. 
The Company, although not in immediate 
want of the article, made a considerable 
purchase, to the great relief of the suffer- 
ing manufacturers. In Norwich, much 


suffering prevailed among the working 


classes in December last, and acts of vio- 
lence were perpetrated by some of the 
weavers, but extensive orders from the 
Company had produced the happiest 


effects in tranquillizing and affording 


employment to the people. Facts such as 

these were the best answer to any imputa- 

tions cast upon the Company, as to having 

stood in the way of giving relief to the 

manufacturers, or impeding their interests, 
Petition ordered to be printed. 
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RetrencumMent. — Army Esrti- 
mMatEs.] Sir H. Hardinge presented, by 


command of his Majesty, the Army Esti-| 


mates. He moved that they be printed. 
And gave notice that on Friday next he 
should propose Resolutions on them in a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Hume wished to put a question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in refer- 
ence to something that fell from him last 
night, and which seemed to have been 
misapprehended. The Committee of Sup- 
ply stood postponed till to-morrow (Wed- 
nesday), and it had been understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to state 
the reductions which Ministers were pre- 
pared to make in our establishments upon 
that occasion. He now wished to know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would go into the subject of these re- 
trenchments on Wednesday, or on a fu- 
ture evening;—he should persevere in 
resisting Supply, till the nature of the relief 
to be afforded to the country was stated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should be obliged to move for a Com- 
mittee to-morrow evening, in order to 
found a vote of Ways and Means thereon ; 
but it was not his intention to go into the 
subject referred to on that occasion. 
When his gallant friend moved the Army 
Estimates on Friday, he (Mr Goulburn) 
would then state the reductions which 
Ministers proposed to make upon all the 
Estimates of the year. 

Mr. Hume put it to the gallant Secre- 
tary at War whether the House ought to 
be called on to vote any part of the Esti- 
mates on Friday, when in all probability 
Members would only have seen them on 
the morning of thatday. He should wish 
for a day or two to consider them, parti- 
cularly as reductions were talked of. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, the hon. Member 
should have a printed copy of the Army 
Estimates in his possession to-morrow 
evening, or early on Thursday morning. 

Mr. R. Gordon wished to know whether 
the House would be put in possession of 
the number of military officers who held 
civil situations, including those on full pay 
as well as half-pay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that he had no intention of bringing for- 
ward such a return, but it was competent 
to the hon. Member to move for the infor- 
mation required if he pleased. 

Mr. Gordon.—Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman any objection to such a Motion? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer intima- 
ted that he should be prepared with an an- 
swer when he saw what was the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion. 

Sir F. Burdett said, if reductions of 
such a nature as was understood last night 
were to be brought forward, the House 
would require some little time to consider 
them. He believed he was rather obscure 
in what he stated last night on the subject 
of the Motion of his hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose; and there was one 
point in respect of which he wished to set 
himself right with the House and his hon. 
friend. He should be sorry to have it 
supposed that he had desired in any degree 
to depreciate the value of the Motion which 
his hon. friend had brought forward so 
ably, though he thought that there were 
other measures of equal or even greater 
importance which would relieve the depres- 
sion which was, unfortunately, so preva- 
lent. 

Lord J. Russell hoped, that when the 
right hon, Gentleman stated, on Friday, 
the reductions to be made in the Estimates, 
he would also state what relief was to be 
afforded to the country in the amount of 
taxation. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, no man was more 
conversant with the details of the Army 
Estimates than the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose; and therefore he would take the 
liberty of stating that the only difference 
in the Estimates of this year, as compared 
with preceding years, would consist in 
some items of diminished expenditure, and 
probably a reduction in the amount of 
force. Under such circumstances, if the 
Estimates were placed in the hands of the 
hon. Member to-morrow evening, he 
would have the whole of Thursday and 
Friday to consider them. He hoped this 
would not be inconsistent with entering 
into the subject in a Committee of Supply 
on Friday evening, particularly as the 
Committee had already been delayed a few 
days by impediments which prevented the 
introduction of the Estimates so soon as he 
had expected. 

Mr. Maberly wished to ask the gallant 
officer if it were decent to press the Esti- 
mates forward in that manner? The 
House required a longer period of exam- 
ination than had been proposed, 

Estimates ordered to be printed. 


Sus-Lertine Act.] Lord F. LZ. Gower 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to ex- 
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plain and amend an Act made in the 
seventh year of His Majesty’s reign, with 
respect to the assignment and Sub-letting 


of Lands and Tenements in Ireland.—In | 


making this Motion he wished to be clearly 
understood that it was not his intention to 
permit any infraction of the principle of 


the existing law on the subject. The only ob- | 


ject of his Bill was to explain certain doubts 


that had arisen upon the present Act, and | 
which doubts were not of an unimportant | 
nature. It was held that the existing Act | 
had an ex post:facto operation; by the old | 


law considerable injury might be done to 


thoseholding leases of dwelling-houses; and | 


one of his objects was to prevent this. He 
should not, however, detain the House, 


but move for leave to bring in his Bill to! 


remedy that defect. 


Mr. Wallace desired to express his | 


thanks to the noble Secretary for Ireland, 


(Lord L. Gower) for the alteration he | 
proposed to make in the Sub-letting Act. , 
It certainly would be something in favour | 
of the Irish tenantry that the first section | 


should not have an ex post facto ope- 
ration; and if there were doubts on the 
subject, it was important that they should 
be removed, and the benefit rendered that 
was contemplated by the Act. If explained 
in this sense, the Act would relieve them 
from one great evil, which might have 
been inflicted on them by the injustice or 
avidity of their landlords. He, therefore, 
in the name of the tenantry of Ireland, 
thanked his Lordship for his amendment 
in that part of the law; but there were 
other parts of it quite as mistaken in prin- 
ciple, and altogether as unjust; indeed, 
he thought the most prominent injustice 
was in the last section, which prevented 
a man in the possession of land, on which 
he had, perhaps, expended large sums of 
money, from leaving any portion of that 
land to the several members of his family, 
for whom, by the law of nature, he was 
bound to provide. The tenant was com- 
pelled to leave all to one person without 
the possibility of making a charge for 
younger children, or for a marriage por- 
tion. Now he contended there was no 
principle of good policy upon which such 
a system could be maintained ; and he ac- 
cordingly submitted to the noble Secretary 
that this section called as loudly for repeal 
as the first. There were other objections 
which he entertained towards the existing 


Act, but he would, however, abstain from , 


bringing them forward at present. He 
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jrepeated that the Act required much 

revision; for, though it was dear to the 
| landlords, as giving them excessive power 
over their tenantry, yet had it created 
much dissatisfaction amongst the peasan- 
try, to whom it was peculiarly odious and 
oppressive. 

Mr. A. Dawson said, he concurred with 
the hon. Member who spoke last, in re- 
turning thanks to the noble Secretary for 
Ireland (Lord 1. Gower) for the explana- 
tory Bill which his Lordship proposed to 
introduce ; but in his opinion, it would be 
| better to get rid of the Act altogether; 
because he thought the Union between [re- 
‘land and England never would be com- 
plete until the same Statute Law was made 
common to both countries. For himself, 
he saw no good argument on which the 
continued existence of this Act could be 
defended, since the alleged reason for its 
creation (at least the only reason he had 
ever heard given) had ceased to exist. 
This Act had been passed to prevent great 
landholders from sub-dividing their lands 
tor electioneering purposes; but now, by 
a late and most beneficial and just measure 
of the House, all temptation to the crea- 
tion of collusive freehoids had been re- 
moved, and therefore the foundation upon 
which the Bill had been introduced being 
swept away, the law itself should not be 
suffered to remain. 

Mr. O'Connell begged it might be borne 
‘in mind that the predominant feeling in 

addressing the House upon this question 
which actuated him, was an anxiety to 
divest it of all party and political consi- 
derations; he wished it to be treated sim- 
ply upon its own merits, and not asa ques- 
tion between one side of the House and 
the other. He had bestowed much atten- 
tion upon this Act, and could conscien- 
tiously declare that he believed it mis- 
chievous, and in proof of this his belief, he 
referred to the Report of the Lord Mayor’s 
Committee lately made at Dublin, from 
which it appeared, that of the seven thou- 
sand persons then famishing in that city, 
the greater number had been driven from 
the country by the operation of that Act. 
Now this fact he stated upon testimony 
that could not be doubted. This Act had 
met with great disapprobation, and had 
created great dissatisfaction throughout 
Ireland. Many petitions had been pre- 
‘sented against it last Session, and several 
had already come in this year. In stating 
‘this he begged not to be understood as 
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meaning to oppose the noble Lord’s Mo- 
tion, which was certainly calculated to 
effect some good, but it did not go far 
enough. He thought the present Act 
ought to be abolished. The noble Lord 
had said that he approved of the principle 
of the Bill, and wished it to be preserved ; 
he should be glad to learn what that prin- 
ciple was. For himself, he must say, that 
he could recognise none in it, except that 
of thinning the population— the pauper- 
population—and altering contracts in fa- 
vour of the rich and to the detriment of the 
poor. He contended, also, that the effect 
of the Bill had been directly the reverse of 
what was expected from it; for, under its 
operation, no man would take more land 
than he could himself make use of. Be- 
sides, it increased the pauper-population 
in diminishing the quantity of land which 
each man could hold; and instead of 
creating a division of the country into 
large farms, it created a more minute sub- 
division than ever had before existed. He, 
therefore, appealed to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite, and other Members of the 
Administration, who had displayed so much 
anxiety to reform our legal abuses, and 
entreated them to consider whether it would 
not be better to repeal this Act altogether. 
He could assure them, that if it were 
deemed necessary to make any new law 
upon the subject, he should be most happy 
to afford them the full benefit of his hum- 
ble efforts in arranging the Statute in a 
new form. But he begged to submit 
to them, that it was bad legislation to 
make one act to amend another; because, 
first, there was the difficulty with respect 
to understanding each of these Statutes, 
and then there was the comparison, which 
gave them a sort of third meaning. As 
he before said, he considered this law ad- 
vantageous to the rich and detrimental to 
the poor; but he was not one of those 
who considered the class of middlemen 
injurious to Ireland. He recollected, as a 
matter of history, that many of the nobility 
and leading gentry of Ireland had sprung 
from this class of society. There would 
henceforth be an end to this; for the Act 
proceeded upon a principle similar to that 
which would compel the merchant to retail 
his own goods in his own proper person, 
and it tended to check that which had in 
some degree warded off the ill effects of 
absenteeism from Ireland; because the 
middleman was a sort of market for the 
labouring population; he lived amongst 
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them, and consumed the productions of 
the soil; he certainly shared the profits of 
the great proprietors, but he divided them 
with the people. In conclusion, he would 
strongly urge on the House the fact that 
the Act had produced infinite dissatisfac- 
tion in Iretand—it was constructed upon 
a mischievous and mistaken principle—it 
was injurious to the poor—it was the fruit- 
ful cause of litigation—and it contained 
no beneficial principle which might not be 
better produced in a new Bill. 

Mr. Doherty (the Solicitor- General for 
Ireland) said, he would not follow the 
hon. Member for Clare through the details 
upon which he had touched, details which 
he (Mr. Doherty) thought might be better 
discussed in the Committee, clause by 
clause. With respect to the general 
question, if the political life of the hon. 
Member (Mr. O’Connell) had commenced 
on the first day of that Session, he (Mr. 
Doherty) might perhaps have laboured un- 
der the mistake that it should be discussed 
upon its own merits, without reference to 
politics or party, as the hon. Member had 
expressed his desire it might be ; but when 
he happened to know that it had been 
made the subject of agitation, and had been 
rendered an object of dissatisfaction in Ire- 
land (though by no means to the extent 
stated by the hon. Member), he could not 
bring himself altogether to subscribe to the 
sincerity of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s declaration. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, however, he had to state that he was 
not the legal adviser of the Secretary for 
Ireland at the time when this Act was 
passed. He was the unworthy successor 
of one whose character ought to have been 
sufficient to protect this measure from 
having been at least intended to produce 
the baneful effects attributed to it by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon. 
Member seemed not to understand the 
policy or the history of this Act. This Act 
had emanated from a Committee of the 
House of Commons, before which there 
were two objects prominent. One was the 
Catholic Question, the other that now be- 
fore the House. In favour of the Catholic 
Relief Bill there was a preponderance of 
opinion, resulting from the evidence; but 
there was no difference of opinion at all as 
to the necessity of a Sub-letting Act. It 
was true that nothing could be more fair 
than for the hon. Member for Clare to ad- 
vocate the middlemen, but this was not 
the feeling of the Committee ; they thought 
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that these middlemen impoverished the 
country by interposing between the land- 
lord and the occupying tenant; and 
the Act had been first contemplated in 
consequence of a representation from the 
gentry of Ireland. It had been complained 
that the gentry had divided their land 
amongst a pauper tenantry. They said it 
was not their fault. They declared that 
they had instructed their agents to take 
all measures to prevent such a subdivision, 
but in vain; there was some defect in the 
Jaw which for ever prevented their suc- 
cess; there was a technical difficulty, and 
it was this—no matter how strictly you 
worded the covenant with the person you 
might select for your tenant, still, in con- 
sequence of the power of sub-letting, was 
there a mode of escape; for though you 
might choose some respectable man, and 
say to him, I can rely on your solvency, 
your industry, and your honesty, and 
therefore I will intrust to you these five 
hundred acres of land; but I wish only 
for you—yet notwithstanding all this, the 
SS. would, perhaps, find these five 

undred acres divided into as many parts ; 
so that where he had left a flourishing 
tenantry, he would afterwards find only 
a set of paupers. The hon. Member had 
said he did not see what the principle of 
the Act was that was worth preserving— 
it was this, that people should perform 
their contracts. It never was intended that 
the tenant should be the only person upon 
the land; neither as a legal man would he 
pretend to say (much as he thought of the 
able Secretary’s talents) that he had con- 
structed a perfect statute. No; but then 
the noble Lord was willing to receive all 
suggestions for its amendment in the Com- 
mittee. It was very true this Act was 
liked by the landlords, because it com- 
pelled the tenant to observe his contract ; 
it was evident that the proprietor ought to 
have absolute power and control over his 
own property, and was not bound to enter 
into an agreement with any body but the 
person he chose. He was also ready to 
contend that the measure was not contrary 
to the interests of the peasantry. A great 
part of the tenantry of Ireland, it was well 
known, were worse off than the beast that 
browsed upon the land; it was therefore 
high time to make an effort to ameliorate 
their condition; and this Act had been 
brought forward with the view of raising 
the peasantry in the scale of civilization, 
and rendering them beings with whom 
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there might be that degree of communica- 
tion and interchange of kindness, without 
which there could be no permanent bond 
of union between landlord and tenant. 
It was not, as the hon. Member for Clare 
would represent it, the act of a haughty 
aristocracy to exterminate the people. 
He felt himself almost called on by the 
situation he held, and certainly by the op- 
portunity he possessed of forming a judg- 
ment on the subject, to bear his testimony 
on that occasion to the excellent effects 
already produced by the great measure of 
last year. He would give as the result of 
his observations, that the settlement of 
that question had done more for the ad- 
vantage of Ireland than the most warm 
friend of Catholic Emancipation could 
have anticipated. It had done all the 
good that had been hoped for, and none 
of the harm that was apprehended. If, 
without passion or prejudice, they went 
calmly and steadily forward, looking to 
Ireland with no other view than that of 
ameliorating her condition, he was con- 
vinced they would soon see her making 
grand strides in the road of improvement. 
Already dissentions were vanishing from 
among the upper classes; and at this mo- 
ment those in the highest situation of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, who no longer ago 
than last year were discontented and dis- 
satisfied, were now employed in pouring 
forth their admonitions of peace and good- 
will. He trusted to God, that in the de- 
bates in that House, which ought to be 
temperate, nothing would pass that might 
exasperate the people of Ireland. Little 
would, it avail, however, that all were tran- 
quil here, if topics of exasperation were used 
nearer the scene to which they applied. 
Lord Althorp begged leave to give his 
approbation to the principle of the mea- 
sure, and to observe that he thought Mr. 
O’Connell had been improperly attacked, 
for he had stated his objections to the Bill 
in a most candid and temperate manner. 
Sir H. Parnell wished to express his 
obligations to the noble Lord who had 
introduced this measure, which he was 
sure would be productive of great benefit 
to Ireland. It was true that there had 
been petitions in great numbers against 
the Act, and such petitions deserved the 
utmost possible attention ; but he believed 
that the complaints made by the peti- 
tioners were not against the principle of 
the Bill, but against some particular 
clauses in it. It was supposed by some 
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that the Sub-letting Act gave to the land- 
lord the power of removing the tenant. 
That was a mistake; the Act prevented 
too great a change of occupiers. The 
hon. and learned Member for Clare had 
made a mistake in regard to the cause of 
the poverty and distress of Ireland, if he 
imagined that the almost infinite sub- 
division of land did not contribute to pro- 
duce that poverty. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that as to the fact 
stated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Clare, that the Sub-letting Act 
had tended to produce a large portion 
of the pauper population of Dublin, he 
would not deny the statement; but he 
begged to remark, that it was the sub- 
division of land which had, in a great 
measure, created that poverty. There was 
something in every country, but especially 
in such a country as Ireland, stronger 
than Acts of Parliament, and that was the 
custom of the people. The hon. and 
learned Member must, on that subject, be 
better qualified than any other man to 
give the House information, and to guide 
them in the attainment of their evident 
wish for the amelioration of Ireland. 
was glad to hear from such an excellent 
and indisputable authority as the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, the salutary effects of 
the great measure of last Session, and he 
should indulge with that hon. and learned 
Member in warm hopes for the future in- 
creasing prosperity of that country. But 
when he heard these statements, and the 
statements of the same hon. and learned 
Member, as to the satisfactory falsifica- 
tions of all the prophecies of the evils that 
measure would have produced, he could 
not help asking whether the Member for 
Clare, more than any other person in the 
kingdom, was not the man to whom the 


country was indebted for these advan- | 


tages? So that in referring to that hon. 
Member, they ought not to go backward 
in his career to find cause of blame, and, 
least of all, to seek to discover it in those 
expressions which the heats of discussion 
on that great question had called forth. 
The present was not a party question, and 
he trusted it would not be so treated. 

The Solicttor-General stated, that he 
thought the law of England and Ireland 
might be advantageously assimilated in 
many respects; but still there were pe- 
culiar circumstances which made a difter- 
ence in each. They were not then. to 
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to prevent Sub-letting in Ireland. That 
Jaw had passed: and the only object now 
was, to provide remedies for some defects 
which had been discovered in the operation 
of that Act. The Member for Clare had 
admitted that one clause of the Act worked 
much mischief. It had not been the in- 
tention of the Legislature that it should 
do so, nor did these mischiefs result from 
any want of care in the wording of the 
Act; for use what care they could, it was 
impossible to insure success in the use of 
language that all men would agree to put 
the same construction upon. He had 
looked with extreme attention at the Act, 
and he felt no hesitation in saying that 
according to the true construction, it could 
not have an ex post facto operation; but 
a contrary opinion had been entertained 
by others, and therefore the Bill proposed 
by the noble Lord was requisite. He gave 
his approbation to the clause which did 
not allow the tenant to take advantage of 
any implied waiver on the part of his land- 
lord of the express terms of the lease. In 
that respect he wished the English law 
was the same, for in this country the 
doctrine of implied waiver was productive 
'of much needless litigation. He knew 
‘that it had been and was the intention of 
| the Government fairly to meet the wishes 
and the wants of the Irish people; and if 
ever there was an Act passed with the real 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, this was that Act; and he could 
assure the hon. and learned Member for 
Clare, that he would give all the assistance 
in his power in furtherance of such an 
object. 

The Motion was agreed to; and the Bill 
|ordered to be brought in by Lord F, L. 


Gower and Mr. Doherty. 








EcciestasticaAL CORPORATIONS IN 
\Inunanp.] Mr. Stanley said, he should 
| make no observations on the Motion of 
' which he had given notice, as the noble 

Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had told 
him there was no objection to it on the 
| part of the Government. He moved for 
| leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Laws 
respecting the Leasing Powers of Bishops 
and Ecelesiastical Corporations in Ireland. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Stanley, Mr. Spring 
Rice, and Sir Thomas Acland. 


SerrLEMENT oFGreErCE.] Lord John 





consider whether a law should be passed 





Russell.—In rising to bring forward the 
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Question of which I have given notice, I beg 
to state, that in proposing it, my object has 
been rather to obtain a declaration from 
the right hon.Gentleman opposite, than to 
enter on any hostile discussion of this 
subject. The events that have recently 
passed, and the explanations lately given 
in another place by the Ministers of the 
Crown, have tended a good deal to meet 
the views I had in bringing forward the 
Motion. Iam very glad that, by what 
has already taken place, I am relieved 
from the necessity of founding this Motion 
on any detail of the history of the late 
war between Russia and Turkey, for I 
feel how difficult it would be to undertake 


such a discussion without having access | 


to those papers which his Majesty’s 
Government alone at present possess ; but 
there are one or two points with regard to 
the settlement of Greece, which settle- 
ment must soon take place, that call for 
some explanation. The first regards the 
form of the government that is intended 
to be established in Greece. On this 
point there have been sinister rumours 
circulated with respect to the intention of 
the Allied Powers, who, it was said in- 
tended to introduce a despotic Govern- 
ment into Greece. I am happy to say 
that these rumours have been dispelled by 
the declarations recently made by one of 
the Secretaries of State, and I hope that 
the right hon, Gentleman will have no ob- 
jection to renew that declaration, and will 
state that his Majesty’s Government has 
no intention to interfere to prevent the 
Greeks from governing themselves ac- 
cording to their wishes, wants, and views. 
Such a declaration would gratify me ex- 
ceedingly; for while, on the one hand, 
there is nothing more odious than the 
introduction, by such a nation as this, of 
a despotic government into any country; 
so, on the other hand, I am aware how 
difficult it is to adapt any constitution to 
a people composed of a number of different 
classes of men, whose habits and origin 
are essentially different; and I, there- 
fore, see no course that is likely to be 
effectual in establishing a permanent go- 
vernment in Greece, except by consulting 
the feelings of the people who are to be 
ruled by it. At the same time, I feel as 


an Englishman, and as a citizen of a free | 


country, that as a new State is to be 


established, freedom—political freedom— | 


should be a constituent part of the prin- 
ciples on which its government is to be 
VOL, XXII. 
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established. There is another point, of a 
more doubtful nature, to which | will now 
allude; I mean the question of the territory 
to be given to Greece. I can state to the 
House, without fear of opposition, that as 
the question of Greece has been taken up 
by the Allied Powers—as it had been the 
object of a treaty, and of hostile opera- 
tions, in order to effect the settlement of 
its Government, it is necessary that that 
settlement should be such as is likely to 
be permanent, and that the frontier to be 
given to Greece should be such as may 
enable her to preserve herself in independ- 
ence, without a prospect of the repetition 
of those evils which are stated in the pre- 
amble tothe Treaty of July. Ifthat point, 
obvious and necessary as it is, were the 
declared policy of the Government, | 
should hardly feel it necessary to make 
any motion on the subject; but having 
received information from various persons 
of such credit and authority as to make it 
hardly possible to doubt what they say, 
that for a considerable time it was the 
object of the Allied Governments to 
restrict the new State of Greece to the 
Morea. I feel myself called on to ask for 
information. When [ heard this I was, 
indeed, surprised and disappointed (I speak 
from the testimony of those who know the 
fact better than I do); such a limitation 
of territory would make it rather a place 
of refuge for freebooters and pirates, than 
one fit to contain the proper elements of a 
state able to govern and direct itself. 
Much of that sorrow I felt at this informa- 
tion was, indeed, removed by the copy of 
the Protocol in which Arta and Volo were 
stated asthe intended boundaries ofthe new 
State on the North ; I was the more pleased 
with this declaration, as Sir F. Adam, 
whose opinion on this subject is deserving 
of much consideration, had stated that the 
country within these boundaries would 
| possess a good defensive frontier. But, 
| after that Protocol was published, and 
'after I had heard that opinion, I must 
| confess it was with considerable appre- 
, hensions I heard that other arrangements 
| were intended, and that Arta and Volo 
| were not to be the boundaries of the new 
State. On that question I hope to obtain 
| either the expression of the opinion of the 
House, or the declaration of the right hon. 
| Gentleman. 

Besides this question of Arta and Volo, 
‘there is another relating to an opinion 
i expressed in another place with respect to 
T 


Greece. 
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Candia. For my own part I am not 
prepared to say, that Candia is in such a 
situation that it is necessary to insist that 
it should be given up to Greece; but if it 
be true that there has been war there, 
and that the Greeks are in possession of 
the greater part of that Island, it is clear 
that you will hazard the tranquillity and 
settlement of Greece, unless you provide 
at the same time for the settlement of 
Candia. There has been one assertion 
made which is essentially erroneous, It 
has been said, that so far from Candia 
having been in the possession of the 
Greeks at the time of the Treaty of July 
1827, it was not even in astate of insur- 
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rection, and that the insurrection which | 


did arise was only in consequence of that 
Treaty of the Allies; but I have been 
informed, and I have no hesitation to 
name the authority from whom I derived 
the information—I say I have been in- 
formed by Sir Edward Codrington, that 
when he arrived in the 
Cape Buso was in the possession of the 
Greeks, and from that point they excited 
insurrection in Candia. With regard to 
Candia being directly comprehended in 
the Treaty of 1827, 1 am not prepared to 


say that it was; but I know of no suffici- | 
ent evidence to justify me in saying that | 
The words used in the Treaty | 
It was | 


it was not. 
were, ‘* the islands of Greece.” 
not stated what the islands were, nor was 
Candia actually named; and perhaps I 


Mediterranean | 
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anything like a balance of power, to agree 
to the proposed guarantee. That was the 
only course that could then be adopted to 
prevent the recurrence of war; and when, 
therefore, it was proposed by France, it 
was the object of England to accept it; 
for it was, in fact, a guarantee against 
France, that neither that Empire nor 
Russia should be allowed to disturb the 
balance of power as it was then proposed 
to be adjusted. But in 1791, when 
Russia invaded Turkey, Mr. Fox uttered 
that speech—the words of which may not 
have been correctly given, but the uniform 
tenor of it can hardly be mistaken—in 
which he said, that he was not afraid of 
the aggressions of Russia on Turkey; in 
which there is not one monosyllable 
against the seizure of the Crimea by 
Russia, but in which there is also the 
statement of his opinion that Russia is 
that power with which of all others, 
hardly excepting Holland itself, it is our 
interest to form political ties. Such, Sir, 
was the opinion of Mr. Fox, expressed 
under circumstances much more similar 
to those at present existing than those of 
the year 1806, when the whole state and 
balance of power in Europe had been 
overturned. 1 cannot conclude without 
expressing my satisfaction that the time is 
approaching when the objects of the 
Treaty of July are about to be accom- 
plished. I feel the greatest satisfaction 


Greece.’ 


| that another State is about to be added to 


might go further, and say, that it was | 


generally supposed that Candia was not 
included, but Samos was; and _ that 
island, I believe, is not to be comprehend- 


ed in the new State of Greece under the | 


now proposed arrangements. I wish to 


speak on one point more. The favourable | 


opinion of Mr. Fox towards Turkey was 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman on 


a former night, and the same opinion has | 


likewise been mentioned elsewhere. It is 
true that Mr. Fox, or those who acted 
with him (for I believe it was about the 
time of his last illness), did agree with 
France in a proposal to undertake the 
guarantee of Turkey, that neither France 
on the one hand, nor Russia on the 
other, should invade that country; but 
those who rely on that fact ought to 
recollect the circumstances of that time, 
when aggressions to an enormous amount 
had been made by France, which had 
before then made an irruption into Egypt, 
and when it became necessary, to preserve 





the family of European nations, and that 
that people who for centuries had been 
afflicted with the calamities, and debased 
by the vices of slavery, will now take 
their chance of improvement from the free 
communication of the knowledge and the 
arts of other countries. Into the feelings 
of those who seem to think the pacification 
of Europe a misfortune, I confess I cannot 
enter. I have nothing in common with 
them. I know that in 1790 the Earl of 
Liverpool made a speech which gained for 
him a high character within these walls, 
in which he recommended England to 
support Turkey as a counterpoise to 
Austria: all I will say upon that point is, 
that how fatal, or at least how dangerous, 
are such speculations, such theories, and 
such wire-drawn refinements on the pre- 
servation of the balance of power, has been 
established by our own experience. Sup- 
posing them, however, to be well-founded, 
when we look to the advantages gained 
for Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and, 
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last of all, for Greece ; when we witness | be laid before Parliament at an early 
the attainment of freedom from thraldom, | period. In my official capacity Iam, of 
and the prospect of increased commerce , course, cognizant of those papers; and [ 
and increased knowledge fromcommunica- cannot help thinking that nothing could 
tion between that country and the rest of be more inconvenient than for me at the 
Europe, we cannot regret that that present moment to be drawn into an 
balance had been disturbed. Putting | untimely discussion which may involve 
those political refinements out of sight, it that information of which ere long the 
cannot be said that England, asa free House will be in possession. Were I 
and commercial country, will not have drawn into such a discussion, I do not 
gained by the late establishment of peace know how I could avoid availing myself 
in the East of Europe. To those who do | of that information, thus obtaining an 
not participate in these opinions, I will | advantage in debate which others do not 
say that I never will consent to be classed enjoy. I therefore trust that the object 
with those who think that the improvement | of the noble Lord will be attained, although 
of mankind in any part of the globe, and , I do not enter into that discussion ; but if 
in any manner, can be hostile to the | it should hereafter arise, andif the noble 
interests of Great Britain— Lord should deem it necessary to take the 
“ Di meliora piis, erroremque hostibus illum.” { sense of the House, I hope that the forms 
I have now only to conclude by reading | of the House will not prevent my offering 
my Motion :—which is “ that this House | some further observations. The noble 


learnt, with satisfaction, that his Majesty, Lord avows that his main object is, if 
having recently concerted with his Allies | possible, to procure an explanation on two 
measures for the pacification and final | points which he deems of pressing impor- 
settlement of Greece, trusts that he | tance.—First, the nature of the institutions 
shall be enabled, at an early period, | provided by the Allies for the future 
to communicate to Parliament the! government of Greece; second, the terri- 
particulars of this arrangement, with | torial limits to be assigned to the new 
such information as may explain the | State. On the first point I apprehend I 
course which his Majesty has pursued | shall be enabled to give complete satisfac- 
throughout the progress of these import- | tion. I can assure the noble Lord, that 
ant transactions. That it isthe confident | in the arrangements, the bases of which 
hope of this House, that such final settle- | have been laid by the Allies who are 
ment will be found to secure to Greece a | parties to the Treaty of the 6th of July, 
territory sufficient for national defence, | although the noble Lord seems to have 
and a government provided with full | heard rumours to the contrary, no attempt 
powers to adapt its institutions to the | hasbeenmade todictatedespotic Monarchy 
wishes and wants of the people.” to Greece. No provision is made in the 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, notwithstanding | arrangements which can control the 
the peculiar circumstances in which I am | establishment of such institutions as may 
placed, I trust that I shall be enabled to | be compatible with the present situation 
give such general explanations to the | of Greece. I can also venture to disclaim, 
noble Lord as may induce him to be of | certainly ou the part of my own country, 
opinion that it is not necessary to take | and I believe on the part of France and 
the sense of the House upon his Motion. | Russia, any wish to interfere with the 
I say that I am placed under peculiar formation of such institutions as are best 
circumstances, because the House wiil calculated to secure the liberty and promote 
recollect that on the first day of the | the happiness of Greece. Into the second 
Session, in the Speech from the Throne, point, which relates to the limits of the 
his Majesty stated, that in conjunction new State, I can scarcely enter without an 
with his Allies, and in conformity with infringement of the principle to which I 
the Treaty of the 6th of July, he was, referred at the commencement of my 
on the point of concluding a final arrange- | observations. On the 22nd of March the 
ment for the pacification of Greece, and Protocol was issued to which the noble 
for the determination of its relations with Lord referred, and which in some way or 
the rest of Europe: and his Majesty was other obtained publicity in the continental 
pleased to add, that all the papers con- Journals, relating to the limits of Greece, 
nected with that arrangement, sufficient and the noble Lord has expressed his 
to explain the course he had taken, should ‘apprehensions that the boundaries now 
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about to be assigned will be less than 
those mentioned in the Protocol. I feel 
that the present is not the occasion for 
entering into the details, but I can venture 
to assure the noble Lord, that the ar- 
rangement now in progress for the inde- 
pendence, happiness, and security of 
Greece is, in my opinion, much more 
favourable than that which was contem- 
plated in the Protocol. The territorial 
limits may be less extensive, but the com- 
pensation for the mere confined limits 
will, I think, be found ample. The noble 
Lord justly observes, that it must be the 
policy of those countries which entered 
into the Treaty of the 6th of July to give 
Greece such security as in her infancy 
will protect her from foreign interference : 
he, therefore, wishes that she shall have a 
frontier capable of being easily defended. 
It may be sufficient for me to assure the 
noble Lord that there is no such limita- 
tion of the new State as he appears to 
believe is contemplated—that the boun- 
daries will be far more extensive than the 
Morea, and that will include all those 
places with which our historical récollec- 
tions are gratefully associated, and that 
the nature of the frontier will in a con- 
siderable degree afford the means of 
defence. But the question of limits is of 
much less importance, provided those 
States which entered into the Treaty of the 
6th of July have completed that arrange- 
ment, which we hope will be a fulfilment 
of that engagement—provided also, that 
those States, under whose fostering care 
this new Government is to be established, 
feel that interest in its prosperity which 
will induce them, until its resources are of 
themselves sufficient, to undertake the 
guarantee of its independence. 

With regard to the anxiety of this coun- 
try to support the government of Turkey, 
it will be recollected by the noble Lord, 
that on a former occasion some sarcastic 
remarks were made upon the supposed 
attachment of Ministers to Turkish insti- 
tutions—as if, because they did not wish 
for the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Power, they necessarily admired its insti- 
tutions. At that time | protested against 
any such inference, and I added that I 
thought 1 could prove, by the opinions of 
statesmen strongly attached to liberty and 
liberal institutions, that it was possible to 
entertain a desire to preserve the integrity 
of Turkey without the implication that it 
was fit to support its system of internal 
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government. The noble Lord has spoken 
of the opinion entertained by Mr. Fox in 
1791, but in 1806 the circumstances of 
Europe were certainly such as to induce 
Mr, Fox to think that it was for the general 
interest of Europe—for the sake of the 
preservation of the tranquillity of the world, 
that the independence of Turkey should 
be secured. ‘There was another proof of 
the opinions of Mr. Fox on this subject, 
which I did not bring forward. In the 
course of the discussions with the French 
government in 1806, a proposition was 
made by Prince Talleyrand, that some 
compensation should be made to Sicily, 
by the establishment of a new State, con- 
sisting of Albania and the Morea. Mr. 
Fox protested against this proposed dis- 
memberment of Turkey, contending that 
it ought to be part of the policy of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, to preserve 
the integrity of the Turkish power. Mr. 
Fox, therefore, attached great importance 
to the maintenance of Turkey as an inde- 
pendent State; but I hope that the men- 
tion of this topic will not tend to introduce 
discussion. I did not on a former day 
mean to state Mr. Fox’s views as to the 
general system of European policy. I 
only wished to show by that instance, that 
public men, in accordance with the 
example of their predecessors, might 
attach importance to the preservation of 
the integrity of Turkey without necessarily 
leading to the inference that they approved 
the system of internal government in 
Turkey. If the noble Lord had brought 
forward his Motion in a hostile manner ; 
if he himself had not said that he rather 
introduced it in order to procure from 
Ministers such an answer and such infor- 
mation as they could give consistently 
with their duty ; and if I thought he meant 
to press it to a division, I should feel under 
the necessity of at once opposing it; but 
considering the promise of the Crown at 
the earliest period to afford information, I 
do not think there is any thing in the com- 
plicated relations of this country with 
regard to Greece, as they have existed 
during the last three years, to entitle this 
House so far to withhold its confidence 
from the present servants of the Crown, 
that it should undertake to express an 
opinion before it has obtained the inform- 
ation on which an opinion ought to be 
founded. I beg the House to recollect 
that when the present Government (I mean 
the administration of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington) came into office, they found the 
Treaty of the 6th July in existence; the 
objects of that Treaty were necessarily 
vague and imperfect, but the intention of 
it was, to apply an immediate remedy to 
an enormous evil affecting the interests of 
every commercial country. Although the 
present Ministry were not the authors of 
that Treaty, yet, throughout the whole 
progress of its execution, we were as de- 
sirous to fulfil its objects in the spirit of the 
Treaty as was Mr. Canning himself. What 
were the facts? Shortly after the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington to power, 
one of the parties to the Treaty found her- 
self, on grounds quite extrinsic, involved 
in a war with Turkey. Against the right 
of Russia to enter into that war we did 
not protest, but left her to pursue the line 
of policy she deemed it proper to take. It 
has been said, that my noble friend at the 
head of the Cabinet, and the Government 
generally, were in some respects respon- 
sible for the precipitation and rashness with 
which Turkey commenced hostilities, and 
for the obstinacy with which she perse- 
vered in them; it has also been contended 
that we were deceived as to the result, and 
thought that Turkey could maintain a suc- 
cessful resistance. The main charge against 
us, however, has been, that Turkey was in 
some way improperly induced to place reli- 
ance on the friendship and good will of 
Great Britain, particularly after she had 
been termed in the Speech from the 
Throne, our “ Ancient Ally,” and that in 
consequence of that reliance, she was led 
to embroil herself in war. Now, a simple 
reference to a few dates, without entering 
into any argument, will totally disprove 
this charge. I vindicate not only the 
Government of the Duke of Wellington, 
but that of Lord Goderich, from the impu- 
tation of having created an impression on 
the part of Turkey, that she might rely 
upon the assistance of England, either 
directly or indirectly. It so happens that 
the battle of Navarino was fought on the 
20th October, 1827, and the account of 
it reached Constantinople on the Ist Nov. 
following. The Ambassadors of the Allied 
Powers, and the Minister of England as 
one of those Powers, in consequence of 
their total dissatisfaction with the assu- 
rances given by Turkey, left Constanti- 
nople about the 20th December, 1827. 
Turkey had, therefore, at that time, first, 
the proof that England had taken her 
share in the hattle of Navarino ; and next, 
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the proof that England was displeased 
with the course she had taken, by the de- 
parture of her Ambassador from the capi- 
tal. It was on the very day that the 
British Ambassador left Constantinople 
that the Porte was infatuated enough to 
issue that document called a Hatti-scherrift, 
and which was the immediate cause of the 
war. It was issued on the 20th December, 
and it was not until the 3rd January that 
my noble friend was made Prime Minister. 
When he was so appointed, it was not 
known that the Hatti-scherriff had been 
published by Turkey, nor did that fact 
transpire until after she had been desig- 
nated in the King’s Speech the “ Ancient 
Ally” of this country. These facts show 
that it was impossible that any foolish 
reliance on the friendship and assistance 
of England could have induced Turkey 
to enter into the war with Russia ; for that 
war Turkey is alone responsible, and for 
her perseverance in it she is also alone 
responsible; in both cases she acted not 
only without the encouragement, but di- 
rectly against the advice and remonstrances 
of Great Britain. It may be said, indeed, 
that although she entered into that war 
upon the consideration of her own case, 
and without any such reliance upon Great 
Britain, still it should have been the policy 
of this Government to interfere actively to 
prevent the disastrous issue of the war, 
Here I must say, as indeed has been 
already said, that before England is in- 
duced to second a war of that nature, it 
becomes her first to ask the question 
whether the proposed hostilities are just 
and necessary. In the Hatti-scherriff, 
which was the cause of the aggression of 
Russia, three declarations were publicly 
given :—First, a religious appeal was made 
to all Mahometans to take up arms against 
Russia; next, there was a positive state- 
ment that Turkey would only enter into 
negotiations with Russia to deceive her 
and to gain time, the better to prepare 
new means of resistance ; thirdly, that she 
had signed the Treaty of Ackermann with 
the intention of violating it, and that she 
never would fulfil any of its conditions.— 
Therefore, not only were we not respon- 
sible for the conduct of that power in 
engaging in the war, but if we had under- 
taken her defence, we must have under- 
taken it upon grounds which no honest 
Minister could approve. Whatever im- 
portance we might attach to the integrity 
of Turkey, and whatever wish we might 
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entertain to see an amicable settlement of 
the matters in dispute, I must protest 
against the notion that England ought to 
be bound by the rashness or folly which 
might influence the councils of others. 
The conduct of England in attempting to 
mediate was perfectly consistent with wis- 
dom; but there was no obligation, express 
or implied, of treaty, of good faith, or of 
policy, which could induce or justify her 
m actively interfering by means of war 
with the issue of the pending contest. Still, 
notwithstanding that war, and notwith- 
standing the peculiar circumstances in 
which England and France were placed as 
neutral powers, having to execute the 
Treaty of 6th July with Russia, a bellige- 
rent, we felt it so important to Europe, 
and, above all, we had contracted such 
obligations to Greece, that we were com- 
pelled to overcome every minor difficulty, 
and to persevere in the attainment of the 
objects of the Treaty. Tam happy to say 
that we have succeeded : that ‘Treaty is on 
the eve of its final accomplishment : peace 
has been preserved; and whatever may 
have been the original intentions of the 
authors of the Treaty, I will venture to say 
that in the result it will be found that the 
three great parties to the Protocol never 
at first contemplated any settlement so 
favourable to Greece as that which, I think, 
consistently with justice to Turkey, we 
have been enabled to make. Let me re- 
mind the House that by the Treaty of the 
6th July nothing more was contemplated 
than the establishmen: of that sort of qua- 
lified independence which would have left 
the State of Greece the vassal to the Porte, 
and subject to the payment of a consider- 
able tribute: the Porte would even have 
had the power to interfere in the nomina- 
tion of the Greek governors. By interven- 
ing events, and by negotiation, we have 
been able to establish the complete inde- 
pendence of Greece. She no longer holds 
the rank of a mere vassal dependent upon 
the Porte, but she will take her place 
among the independent nations of Europe. 
Having effected these objects, notwith- 
standing the difficulties opposed to us, I 
apprehend it will be felt, from what I have 
stated, that there has been that degree of 
harmony and good faith in the councils 
of the “three great powers, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia,” which will at least 
induce the House to suspend its judgment 
until the promised Papers can be laid upon 
the Table. Surely there is nothing in the 
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course o! these transactions to justify sus- 
picion. I concur with the noble Lord, 
that it must be the policy of this country 
to sec that a new State thus formed is 
placed in a situation in which it can be 
prosperous; and I join with him heartily 
in the earnest wish he has expressed, that 
the Greeks of the present day may recover 
from the torpor of long slavery, and be 
enabled to emulate the glory of their pre- 
decessors, while, at the same time, they 
enjoy all the advantages that arise from 
the progress of knowledge and from the 
establishment of those institutions which, 
in happy countries like this, are calculated 
to insure the possession of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he must compli- 
ment the noble Lord on the candid tone 
of his whole speech, and the right hon. 
Secretary on the corresponding character of 
the earlier part of what he had addressed to 
the House. He would not followthe latter 
over the debateable ground of the policy 
of employing the influence of England in 
preventing the late war between Russia 
and Turkey, but he would say, expressly, 
what the right hon. Gentleman had: said 
by implication, that the success of Russia 
in that just war (for such he admitted it 
to be) had enabled the three Allied Powers 
to bring the Treaty of the 6th July to a 
happy conclusion. He did not know that 
it was a matter of serious importance to in- 
quire what had been the opinions of Mr. 
Fox thirty years ago relative to the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, but the case might 
be stated in afew words. In the course of 
the correspondence between Mr. Fox, as 
the head of the Foreign Office, and the 
Ministers of France in 1806, an opinion 
was expressed which had reference to 
that time, and to the then peculiar cir- 
cumstances of England and France. It 
was wished to consolidate the peace of 
Europe, and for this purpose it was thought 
that the two powers should guarantee the 
integrity of Turkey. Such was the opinion 
of Mr. Fox at that single moment of his 
life, and under a peculiar combination of 
circumstances; but to that opinion was 
opposed what was well known to all the 
friends of Mr. Fox, that as an Englishman 
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and as a lover of liberty, as a citizen of 
| the world, he was an enemy to the insti- 
— of Turkey—that he detested her 
| tyrannical and barbarous principles—and 
| that he heartily wished the Turks expelled 
'from the boundaries of Europe. Mr, Fox 
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did not @nsider them a member of the 
great European family; but he thought 
nevertheless, at that time, that the pre- 
servation of the integrity of the Ottoman 
power was a legitimate object. What 
had just fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the exemption of Greece from 
foreign influence, and as to the establish- 
ment of a limited Monarchy and free In- 
stitutions, (for such he inferred to be the 
nature of the reply) gave him (Sir J. M.) 
sincere gratification. He had heard with 
joy the same sentiment before in another 
place, and it compensated for much else of 
a different character that proceeded from 
the same quarter. He had heard it said 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Let the prince and the people 
of Greece settle their own Institutions,” and 
if that simple pledge were adhered to, all 
would be well. He believed that he was 
the first who had presented a petition for 
the establishment of the independence of 
Greece; and he congratulated them that 
the end was about to be attained by the 
simple, but effectual means pointed out 
in that petition. He felt the utmost joy 
that the Treaty of the 6th July was about 
to be carried into complete execution, 
after the unworthy manner in which that 
compact had been used, after that un- 
worthy language uniformly applied to 
the person to whom Greece was indebted 
for it, and who might justly be termed the 
deliverer and pacificator of the East of 
Europe. He was glad to see that those 
who were formerly opposed to him on this 
very point, now took credit for carrying 
into effect the great measure which his 
genius had conceived. On these points 
his joy was unmixed, his satisfaction per- 
fect; and were he called upon to vote 
upon this Resolution, he should support it 
on no ground of hostility to, or distrust of 
Ministers, but upon what he had heard 
before, and which had been this night 
confirmed, that the present Government 
of this country had formerly been disposed 
to adopt a mischievous arrangement re- 
garding the limits of the territory of Greece, 
and to justify that arrangement upon false 
principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
had intimated that Greece was to have 
something better than an extended line— 
that she was to have compensation for the 
narrowing of her boundaries: but it was 
not denied that she was not to have the 
frontier which would have been assigned 
to her under the Treaty of 6th July. The 
frontier now proposed was not that which 
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had been formerly designed. Acarnania 
was to be ceded to the Turks ; so also was 
the Acheloiis, and yet such boundaries 
could be of no use to Turkey, except for 
offensive purposes, while they might be of 
much service as a defensive line to the 
Greeks. What had most surprised him, 
however, was the principle adopted by 
Ministers with reference to Candia. Look- 
ing to the Treaty of the 6th of July, he felt 
himself justified in assuming, that when 
a new State was to be formed, as Greece 
was, that the right of claiming such portion 
of the Turkish territory as was essential to 
the defence of Greece belonged as much 
to that country as did the right of making 
a similar demand for similar purposes 
belong to Turkey. The Treaty of the 
6th of July proceeded upon the principle 
that Turkish territory was to be taken to 
such extent as would secure the means 
of military defence to the new State, and 
neither Turkey nor any of the Allies would 
be at liberty at a future day to impeach 
the acts done underit. Nothing could be 
more clear and express than the language 
of the Treaty of the 6th of July; it de- 
clares that the territory and the designation 
of the islands which were to belong to 
Greece were to form the subject of nego- 
tiation between the two contending parties; 
that Greece should be free to endeavour 
to limit the territory of Turkey, as that 
power might, on the other hand, contend 
for the limitation of Greece; that nothing 
could be plainer than that the independence 
of Greece should be secured, and the 
means of its military defence provided for. 
Now the withholding Candia from Greece 
went upon grounds strikingly at variance 
with the Treaty of the 6thof July, How 
ever, he would reserve the expression of 
his full judgment upon the subject until 
the papers were before the House, and he 
should sincerely rejoice in the dissent—if 
such should be the result—of those worldly- 
wise persons who mistook craft for sagacity. 
If in making these few observations he 
had gone beyond the strict rules which on 
ordinary occasions were observed in dis- 
cussing subjects of that nature, he hoped 
it would be attributed to the deep interest 
such a question was calculated to excite. 

Lord Palmerston said, in adverting to 
the recommendation of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel) that they should postpone the 
discussion of the present question till the 
papers were before them, he could not but 
complain that the right hon. Gentleman 
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had himself deviated from his own recom- 
mendation, while he desired others to 
confine themselves to the simple question 
which the noble Lord had brought under 
consideration. Having set them such an 
example, he could scarcely expect that 
they should very closely confine them- 
selves on a discussion so interesting and 
important as the present. In making one 
or two observations upon the character of 
the Treaty of London, and the mode of its 
execution, he would not inquire into the 
origin of the war between Russia and 
Turkey, neither would he investigate the 
question as to the party which might 
have been the instigator of that war. It 
might be perfectly true that that war arose 
out of aggressions committed by Turkey 
upon the trade of Russia, and upon its 
commercial rights; and he was perfectly 
ready to admit that the commencement of 
that war took place before the present 
Government came into office. On one 
point he should be glad to see his Majesty’s 
Ministers acquit themselves—namely, with 
respect to the influence which their con- 
duct had upon the progress, duration, and 
termination, of that war, and the degree in 
which their conduct might have affected 
‘lie course adopted by the Turks in reject- 
ing those terms of peace which it was the 
duty, as it was the interest, of England to 
promote. When the papers came to be 
laid upon the Table of the House, many 
of the dispatches would prove abundantly 
plausible; but no dispatch, however 
smoothly it might read, would, by the 
mere force of its diction, or the plausibi- 
lity of its statements, convince him that 
England had done all that she might have 
done for the purpose of putting an end to 
that war. It was his earnest wish to see 
iiugland, upon all such occasions, speak a 
straight-forward language; but on that 
point he could not help apprehending 
that had she taken the honourable and 
upright course, hostilities would not have 
been continued to so recent a period. His 
right hon. friend had taken credit, on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Government, for 
the great merit of having had the Treaty of 
the 6th of July executed according to the 
spirit in which it was framed, and that 
its execution was attended with results 
even more gratifying to the parties inter- 
ested than their first expectations had led 
them to anticipate. From that sentiment, 
however, he begged to dissent, though his 
unwillingness on the present occasion to 
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enter into details would prevent his as- 
signing the reasons which influenced his 
dissent ; but he must be allowed to say, 
generally, that he could not see that the 
spirit of the Treaty had been at all adhered 
to; and to that single remark he would 
add, that if the Treaty had been more 
closely adhered to, the interests of Greece 
and of England wovld have been more 
effectually advanced. At length, however, 
there was a prospect that something like 
independence might be achieved for Greece ; 
but the House would judge how much 
more of that was owing to the arms of 
Russia than any interference on the part 
of England to see the Treaty of the 6th 
of July executed in the spirit in which it 
had been framed.} When the papers came 
before the House, he should be extremely 
glad to see the propositions made by his 
Majesty’s Government to the Allies for 
settling and securing to Greece a territory 
sufficient for the purposes of an independent 
State, and a frontier calculated to secure 
the continuance of that independence. 
He hoped as they would have the pleasure 
of seeing what could not fail to be gratify- 
ing to the national feelings and flattering to 
the national honour—to collect from the 
lips of the English Minister that the 
people of Greece would enjoy the rights 
of freemen, and be no longer confined in 
the shackles and fetters of despotism. 
When it shall be shewn to the House 
from the expected documents that his 
Majesty’s Government had done all in 
their power to secure the accomplishment 
of that object, then would his right hon. 
friend be entitled to the thanks of the 
House and of the country. But so far as 
the right hon. Secretary went, his state- 
ment was far from satisfactory. He had 
altogether failed in shewing that the 
addition of Candia to the territory of 
Greece was not essential to the well-being 
and independence of the new State. This 
was but small matter of surprise, for no 
man who had turned his attention to the 
subject could doubt that the political 
existence and the military defence of 
Greece would mainly depend upon the 
possession of Candia. What would form 
a more immediate ground of complaint— 
if it proved to be well-founded—would be, 
that this country had not fulfilled her 
engagements, in seeing the Treaty executed 
in its true spirit; than which nothing was 
more important, as affecting the honour 
and interest of England. Jt was in a high 
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degree interesting to England that the 
new State should have the means of main- 
taining her own independence ; for, if left 
in a helpless or undefended state, the first 
aggression made upon her would be the 
signal for calling upon the powers who 
were parties to the Treaty of the 6th of 
July to come forward in support of the 
stipulations of that Treaty. Thus would 
England be involved in difficulties, which 
a little regard to good faith in the first 
instance might easily avert. They might 
be told that the powers had guaranteed 
the independence of Greece. That might 
be perfectly true, and at the same time it 
might be true that the relations of those 
powers towards Greece and towards each 
other would, in a very short time, undergo 
such changes as should leave little chance 
of their being in a situation to redeem 
those pledges which they had given for 
the maintenance of that country in a 
separate and substantive form. The only 
effectual security which Greece and Eng- 
Jand could have, would be, to give to the 
former such a territory and such bounda- 
ries as would render any aggression very 
unpromising. To leave Greece in a situa- 
tion incapable of self-defence, was to do 
England one of the most serious injuries 
which she could sustain in her relations 
with the East of Europe; it would open 
at once a door for the exercise of foreign 
influence, and render the new State of 
Greece an arena for the struggles of 
foreign influence, and, perhaps, for the 
contests of armed men. The gulfs of 
Volo and Arta, at opposite sides, ought to 
form two of the boundaries of the new 
State; that, he thought, could be very 
easily established ; but those who wished 
to circumscribe Greece within the narrow- 
est possible limits would confine it to the 
Morea. Austria, and those whowith Austria 
desired to fix the minimum of territory, 
called out for the Morea as the boundary. 
When the official papers, however came 
before them, it would then be apparent 
that the English Government had either 
supported the true interest of Greece, or 
had sacrificed them to the wishes of Aus- 
tria. It would then be seen whether 
proper means had been taken for securing 
Thessaly and Epirus, and whether the 


Gulf of Volo on the East, and the Gulf of 


Arta on the West, were or were not to 
form the boundaries of Greece. These he 
certainly considered as limits essential to 
the military defence of Greece, as was the 
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natural boundary formed by the range o 
mountains at the North running like a 
back-bone behind Greece—that was a 
barrier which nature pointed out, and one 
which the habits of the people, and the 
physical circumstances of the country, 
rendered obvious and convenient. On the 
South, it was of importance that Greece 
should be in possession of a territory which 
would afford her a good military defence, 
for there it was of peculiar importance 
that she should be preserved from collision 
with her neighbours. it seemed to him 
one of the strangest assertions which 
had ever been made, that Greece ought 
to be made to pay a price in territory 
for the political independence conferred 
upon her—she was given a nominal inde- 
pendence, but a real dependence, with 
such a territory as that given to her, des- 
titute as it was of the means of military 
defence. The natural defence of Greece 
on the South would be Candia; for with 
that island left in the possession of the 
Turks, the means of aggression would be 
continually in their hands. The ports of 
Turkey were too distant to admit of fre- 
quent or formidable attacks upon the 
Greeks; but with Candia in their pos- 
session, undertakings of that nature became 
comparatively easy. If, then, any thing 
had been done which tended to compro- 
mise the independence of the new State 
in the manner to which he alluded, he 
entreated his Majesty’s Ministers to re- 
consider the steps they had taken, and 
shut the door against future contention in 
the East, by providing for the political 
security and military defence of Greece, 
thus really executing the Treaty of London 
in spirit, satisfying the just expectations 
of Greece, and doing credit to themselves 
and their Allies. He professed to know 
nothing upon those topics except what 
any man might learn at the corners of the 
streets in common conversation, or from 
the newspapers ; but he believed he should 
be borne out in this assertion, that if the 
wishes of England were decisively made 
known upon the subject, the Allies would 
accede to them, and that it rested with the 
Cabinet of England to decide whether or 
not the new State was to be rendered 
secure or insecure. It had been said, that 
to give Candia to the Greeks it must be 
conquered from Turkey. What made 
that necessary ?—what, but the wavering 
and undecided conduct of the Cabinet 
of England? It was also alleged that 
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Candia had taken no part in the insurrec- 
tion against the Turkish power in Greece: 
that could scarcely be the fact; for early 
in the year 1827, the President of the 
Greek Legislative Assembly was known to 
be in that island, and it was not at all 
likely that he would have been there, if 
there had not subsisted a community of 
feeling between the Greek inhabitants of 
that island and their brethren elsewhere. 
It was also to be remembered that Candia 
was one of the latest acquisitions of Turkey 
—it had not been conquered by the 
Turks until the year 1679; and it was 
likewise an important fact, that out of the 
two hundred and forty thousand souls 
forming the population of that island, the 
greater part were Greeks. The Turks 
however, were now in possession of Candia, 
and that he believed was mainly owing to 
the interference of our non-interfering 
Government. It was one of the thousand 
and one instances in which our Govern- 
ment professed not to intermeddle, yet did 
so, contrary to its professions. The Turks 
had wrongfully preserved possession of 
Candia, and now it was contended that 
they should be allowed to profit by that 
wrong. It was a principle of law that no 
man should profit by his own wrong— it 
was a maxim of justice, that the infliction 
of one injury should not stand good as a 
reason for the infliction of further and 
deep injuries. It was acknowledged that 
at the present moment a civil war was 
going on in Candia. Were they to have 
another Treaty of London for the pacifica- 
tion of Candia, or was that devoted and 
unhappy island to be left exposed to the 
pouring forth of the vials of Turkish wrath 
in all its inhuman and atrocious barbarity, 
to a repetition of the atrocities of Ipsara 
and Scio? There had been a talk of am- 
nesty; they must all, by this time, know 
pretty well what amnesty meant, when 
translated into the languages of Spain, or 
Portugal, or Turkey. In Turkey they had 
a proverb that there were three merciless 
things—Time, Fire, and the Sultan ; and 
if he knew anything of the history of 
Turkey, he would say there was little pro- 
bability of that being less true at the 
present than at any former period. Let 
Candia remain in the hands of the Turks, 
and what probability was there that the 
Greeks in that island would remain patient 
under that yoke which their brethren had 
shaken off? and even though they were 
disposed to do so, how unlikely was it 
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that the Turks would allow themselves to 
remain without a pretext for glutting that 
vengeance which the other Greeks might 
defy. How then was England to act? 
Was she to keep an agent in Candia to 
preserve the peace there between the Greeks 
and Turks in that Island? It was contended 
that to conquer Candia would be contrary 
to the Treaty of London, but an objection 
of that nature did not arise when the 
French conquered the Morea, and when 
many similar acts were done, in the course 
of the late struggle. Candia, even in a 
maritime point of view, was essential to 
the safety of Greece, it was to Greece 
what Cuba was to Mexico, and could not 
be excluded from its territory without 
endangering the existence of the new State. 
Would it be possible for the sovereign of 
Greece to stand by and see thousands of 
his subjects, countrymen, slaughtered by 
the Turks, without interference? and yet, 
should he interfere, the certain conse- 
quence would be a war with Turkey. In 
that event England would undoubtedly be 
brought into the contest; or if, both Eng- 
land and the sovereign of Greece refused to 
interfere, the Greeks themselves would fly 
to the succour of their brethren, and then 
of what advantage would it be that the 
State was nominally at peace? There was 
another argument which he might mention, 
and which perhaps had still more force. It 
was not in the nature of things that Candia 
could long continue in the possession of 
Turkey, for it was too rich a prize not to 
tempt the surrounding States, and he 
would therefore venture to predict that, if 
Candia was not united to Greece, it would 
fall to our lot to be at war with some State 
or other, in the course of a few years, on 


account of this very Candia. They were 
told that the transactions were still 
pending; and, therefore, the papers 


and documents on the subject were still 
withheld from the House; but he did not 
see that this ought to have any weight in 
stopping the discussion of the present 
night; because they well knew the strength 
that an expressed opinion of Parliament 
must have on such a subject; and he, 
therefore, trusted, that if there were other 
Gentlemen who had the same feeling on 
the subject, and entertained the same 
opinion with himself, they would give their 
support to the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Mr. Peel.—I am extremely sorry, that 
when I stated that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been able to execute the Treaty 
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to in the spirit in which it had been con- | that statement, unless he comes to that 
at ceived, and even to carry it further, any | conclusion from having been in office at 
ht one should suppose that I thereby intend- | the time of the execution of the Treaty. 
t? ed to draw a contrast between the present | This, however, at all events, I can state to 
to Government and the original framers of | the House, that the most perfect harmony 
ks the Treaty. I said that we had carried | on the question of boundaries exists be- 
ed, the Treaty further than Mr. Canning, but | tween the contracting powers; and that 
ry that has been because events have arisen | the arrangements will be found worthy of 
yn which Mr. Canning was not able to fore- | the sanction of Parliament. 

he see. But, Sir, I think that I have a right Lord Palmerston said: Nothing that 
on to complain of the manner in which my | has fallen from my right hon. friend shall 
se noble friend has called the attention of | tempt me to deviate from that temper 
a the House to the subject; there were first | which I belie. is always most successful 
to addressed some questions to me, and when | in argument. My right hon. friend has 
ce they were answered, the noble Lord (Pal- | told the Hous. that he does not know 
ot merston) has risen to found a statement | whose representative I am. I will tell 
ut upon them; I therefore think that I have | him. I stand here, humble as I am, as 
e. a right to complain, because I certainly | one of the Representatives of the People of 
of did not conceive that these answers would | England; and next, as the Representative 
of form the groundwork of the unpremedita- | of my own opinions—opinions, Sir, which 
vy ted impromptu delivered by my noble | I will never shape to suit the opinions of 
t, friend. What a situation am I placed in | any other individual, let his situation be 
e- by answering these questions ? Was it fair | what it may, either in this House, or out 
In on such a ground to enter into the de- | of this House. I stand here as the Repre- 
be scription of boundaries—was it proper to | sentative of my own opinions, and I think 
= enter into the discussion of attaching | I can appeal to the recollection of my 
to Candia to Greece? Can I in reply state | right hon. friend himself, to bear witness 
ly and argue upon all those circumstances of | that those opinions have not changed 
n which the House is not yet in possession ? | since I had the honour of acting with him. 
1e Can I enter into the reasons why, because | I also stand here, I trust, as one of that 
18 there has been a rebellion, not only Eng- | body which represents, or which at least 
n, land, but all the other powers have forced | ought to be the maintainers of the honour 
It Turkey to a submission, to which, under | and interests of England; and I can 
ia other circumstances, they would not have | assure the House that I shall never be 
of consented? But, Sir, even if my noble | deterred from that duty by any taunts 
to friend shall succeed in procuring a majority | which my right hon, friend may not think 
1e for the noble Lord’s Motion, it will still | unworthy of himself, or by any taunts 
if leave the Government unfettered as to | which may extract a reluctant and unfre- 
ld Candia, for the noble Lord’s motion has | quent cheer from those who sit behind the 
fe nothing to do with that: and I protest that | Treasury Bench. Neither, Sir, will I ever 
n I will not be drawn to enter into the dis- | be deterred by any of those—I will not 
re cussion by the course pursued, trusting | call them unfair—but by any skilful dex- 
ll the House will feel the situation in which | terities of debate, from stating to the 
rs I am placed, and that the time is not yet | House those opinions which I honestly - 
HH arrived for that discussion. I feel that I | entertain on the public affairs of the 
ot cannot in fairness enter into that discus- | country; and little shall 1 care whom 
n sion, and I will not enter into it; but I | those opinions may please or displease, or 
it trust that the House will not, from this} what motive may be imputed to me for 
h resolution of mine, draw any unfair con- | doing what I most firmly believe to be my 
it clusion, My noble friend has stated, that | duty. But my right hon. friend has in- 
2, if England would consent to enlarge the | sinuated that I have availed myself of 
T limits of Greece, he was pretty sure that | information obtained while in office; now 
n the other powers who have joined in the | my belief is, that I have stated nothing 
e Treaty would not be opposed to such ex- | which every man who reads the news- 
ir tension. Certainly this is a statement | papers of Europe, or who mixes in the 
| which I did not expect to hear from my | society of any country he may happen to 
t noble friend. I do not, however, know in | be in, might not have stated just as fully; 
\ whose confidence he may be, or whom he | and if the Ministry think that nothing of 
y may undertake to represent in making | all this is known beyond the corner of 
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Downing-street, except that which they 
are pleased to communicate, they are most 
grievously mistaken, for much more of the 
political state of Greece is known to the 
whole of Europe than perhaps they would 
desire. My right hon. friend has also 
been pleased to talk of my unpremeditated 
impromptu. 1 can, however, assure him, 
that when I entered the House, it was my 
intention to confine myself to the question 
of the territorial limits of Greece, and that 
I should not have said a syllable on any 
other point, but for his own departure 
from a rule which he entreated all others 
sacredly to observe. 

Mr. Peel.—I can assure my noble friend 
that I admit his perfect right to express 
his opinions, and to have them considered 
expressly as his own; and if I had ob- 
jected to it, I should have been justly 
subject to censure. But I was not speak- 
ing of opinions, but of facts. Neither 
did I impute to my noble friend any im- 
proper disclosure of the information he 
obtained while in office; all that I stated 
was, that having made a speech, I was 
placed under a disadvantage when my 
noble friend entered into details. The 
fact to which I referred was this— that my 
noble friend stated certain circumstances 
in such a manner as must have led 
those who heard him, to suppose that he 
spoke from authority, and that he was in 
possession of the negotiations between the 
powers, thereby leading those who heard 
him to conclude that England stood alone 
on the question of limits; and that if she 
would waive her objections on that head, 
there was reason to believe that the other 
powers would also waive theirs. For this 
reason I thought it necessary to state that 
the three contracting powers were agreed 
upon this point, and that there was no 
such want of harmony as my noble friend 
would have made out. It was for these 
reasons that I made the observations | 
did; and I beg to assure him, that in 
making them I did not in the least intend 
to impute to him any improper dis- 
closures. 

Lord Palmerston.—I can assure my 
right hon. friend that nothing which may 
pass between him and me in this House 
will impair the friendship which exists 
between us: but I am sure the House 
could not imagine, when I was stating my 
opinion as to the boundaries of Greece, 
after having been two years out of office, 
that I was taking upon myself to insure 
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what were the sentiments of Russia or 
France. 

Sir Robert Wilson wished to know 
whether the noble lord (lord J. Russell) 
intended to press his Motion to a division : 
because, if he did not, he (Sir R. Wilson) 
would not trouble the House with his 
opinions on the question in its present 
state. He also thought that it would be 
unfair to press the matter to a division, as 
the papers were not before the House. 

Lord J. Russell said, it was not his in- 
tention to divide the House on the Mo- 
tion, which was then negatived without a 
division. 


Stave Trape.] Mr. Fowell Buxton 
moved, that an Address be presented to 
his Majesty for Copies or Extracts of all 
correspondence which may have taken 
place between his Majesty’s Government 
and Foreign Powers, relating to the Slave 
Trade, since Ist of January 1829, and 
not already laid before this House: of all 
correspondence between his Majesty’s 
Government and the British Commission- 
ers of the mixed Commission Courts at 
Sierra Leone, the Havannah, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Surinam, relative to the 
Slave Trade, since Ist of January 1828, 
and not already laid before this House : 
of all correspondence which may have 
taken place between the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty and the Naval 
Officers stationed on the Coast of Africa, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, or elsewhere, 
relative to the Slave Trade, since Ist of 
January 1828, and not already laid before 
this House: and of all correspondence 
touching the Slave Trade received from 
the Governors of Sierra Leone, and other 
British Posssessions on the Coast of 
Africa, and from the Governors of the 
Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope, 
since Ist of January 1828, and not 
already laid before this House. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, Feb. 17. 


Minutes.) Lord W. Powzetr obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to extend to the County Palatine of Durham the 
Act of Queen Anne, ‘* for the better security of Rents, and 
to prevent frauds committed by Tenants.—Mr, LITTLETON 
gave notice, that on Thursday the 25th instant, he would 
move for leave to bring ina Bill to render more effec- 
tual the laws relating to the Payment of Wages in Money. 
—Mr. GRATTAN obtained leave to bring ina Bill to amend 
the Irish Act, 11th and 12th Geo. III. respecting the estab- 
lishment of Houses of Industry in Ireland. — Colonel 
DAVIEs gave notice, that on Thursday the 1ith March, 
he would move to bring in a Bill to alter and amend 
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the Act of the 15th Geo. III. ¢. 117, respecting the 
regulation of Pensions and Superannuation Allowances.— 
Mr. Hume gave notice, that he would to-morrow move for 
a Return of the Frauds which had been committed in the 
granting of Pensions and Allowances to private and non- 
commissioned Officers.” 


Smatt Desrts.] Mr. Sykes wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
if he intended to proceed with the Bill for 
the better recovery of Small Debts. 

Mr. Peel said, the reason of his aban- 
doning the Bill last Session was the diffi- 
culty he met with in allotting compensation 
to the officers of the several Courts whose 
interests would be affected. He intended, 
however, to submit a preliminary proposi- 
tion to the House to-morrow evening, and 
he hoped, by watching its progress and 
effect, to be able to accomplish all that 
was desired on the subject. 


Topacco anD SnurF Dutits.] Mr. 
C. Calvert presented a Petition from the 
manufacturers of Tobacco and Snuff in 
the cities of London and Westminster, 
and the borough of Southwark, complain- 
ing of losses which they had sustained in 
consequence of the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and praying for 
relief. The hon. Member stated, that 
the petitioners had in 1825 sustained a 
loss of 23 per cent, on their stock, in 
consequence of being misinformed with 
respect to the intentions of Ministers. 
An Act by which they were affected 
having expired in July 1825, a delega- 
tion waited on the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr.Robinson) and, in con- 
sequence of the communication which he 
made to them, he having informed them 
that no alteration would be made in them, 
they had subsequently increased their 
stock to the large amount of 2,500,000. 
on which they had afterwards been com- 
pelled to pay a duty of 125,000/. by the 
law being altered. They had memorialized 
Government in vain upon the subject, and 
they now came to the House for redress. 

Mr. R. Dundas presented a similar 
Petition from the Tobacco and Snuff 
manufacturers of Ipswich: and Mr. W. 
Smith, a similar Petition from the 
Tobacco and Snuff manufacturers of 
Norwich. 


Mititary OFricers HOLDING CrviL 
Situations.] Mr. Gordon said, that, in 
compliance with repeated wishes which 
had been expressed to him from various 
quarters, he begged again to call the 
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attention of the House to the subject of 
Military Officers holding high Civil situa- 
tions, and retaining their Military Pay in 
addition to their Civil Allowances. The 
impropriety of such a proceeding was 
increased by the consideration of the 
severe regulations respecting officers on 
half-pay, whose affidavit had been recently 
altered, and who, on claiming their half- 
pay, were called upon to swear that they 
had no civil appointment, and did not 
receive from Government any other allow- 
ance than their half-pay. He was aware 
that a distinction was attempted to be set 
up in this respect between officers on half- 
pay and officers on full-pay ; but he con- 
sidered it to be unfair and untenable. 
If the regulations were not strictly applica- 
ble to officers on full-pay, it could only be 
because the circumstance of their holding 
civil appointments had not been contem- 
plated. How was the case? A General 
Officer, receiving his full-pay from what is 
called the Unappropriated General Offi- 
cers’ Fund, held a high civil office, the 
salary of which he also received. It 
should also be remembered that a General 
Officer having a regiment not only received 
his full-pay as Colonel, but all the various 
allowances derived from clothing the 
regiment, &c. Was it fitting that an 
Officer thus circumstanced should be 
qualified to hold a high civil appointment, 
and receive the emoluments attached to 
it? The same thing happened in the 
Navy. The Lord of the Admiralty \-hom 
he saw opposite to him, he believed, 
received his full-pay as an Admiral, while 
at the same time he held the situation 
and enjoyed the emoluments of a Lord of 
the Admiralty. It might be said that the 
Lords of the Admiralty were not well 
enough paid. Granted. Butlet them be 
paid as Lords of the Admiralty. As in his 
opinion the subject was not unworthy the 
consideration of the House, and as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had told 
him that he had no objection to the 
Motion, he moved for a Return of the 
Name, Rank, and Yearly or other Pay, 
Allowances, and Emoluments, derived 
from whatever sources, of all Military and 
Naval Officers holding Civil or Official 
Situations. 
The Motion was agreed to. 


Frees PAID BY PERSONS ACQUITTED 
or Crimtnan CuarGes.| Mr. Secre- 
tary Peel rose, in pursuance of his notice 
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to move for leave to bring in a Bill—by 
which, however, he did not feel quite satis- 
fied that the immediate object which he 
had in view would be gained—namely, a 
Bill to abolish all Fees heretofore payable 
by persons on their acquittal or other dis- 
charge from any criminal charge. In 1818, 
a Bill had passed that, and the other 
House of Parliament, the intention of the 
framers of which must certainly have been 
to abolish all such fees, for it enacted that 
no fee should be paid on the acquittal of 
any prisoner charged with felony or mis- 
demeanour. The construction which had 
been put upon that Bill, however, was, 
that it was applicable only to persons re- 
tained in custody, tried and acquitted, and 
not to persons who were only held to bail, 
and afterwards tried and acquitted. The 
object of his Bill was to relieve all acquitted 
persons, whether they had been in custody 
or only held to bail, from the payment of 
fees upon acquittal. At present, a person 
so circumstanced was liable to pay 13s. 4d. 
to the Clerk of the Peace, 2s. to the Crier 
of the Court, and (which was the most ex- 
traordinary fee of all) 12s. to the Jury on 
every traverse. 
however, it appeared to him that the Bill 
for which he was about to move would not 
go far enough. It would only relieve the 
person acquitted from the payment of fees, 
but he would still be subject to the pay- 
ment of different fees for the formal pro- 
cesses of the Court. Among othercharges 
there was drawing up the record, for 
which the person tried had to pay a shilling 
a folio; amounting in some cases, to five or 
six pounds, and in many to two or three; 
although, in numerous instances, no record 
whatever was drawn up. Since he had 
given notice of his Bill, the hon. Member 
for Cumberland had expressed his intention 
to move for the appointment ofa Committee 
to inquire into the amount of fees receiv- 
able by Clerks of the Peace, and the 
authority on which those fees were de- 
manded. He (Mr. Peel) highly approved 
of the proposition, and, if that Committee 
were appointed, he would not press his 
Bill upon the attention of the House until 
the result of its inquiries was known. He 
understood that last year it was a question 
with many country Gentlemen whether 
granting compensation for fees was de- 
sirable, very large sums having been 
demanded on that score. The Act of 


1815, to which he had before alluded, 
provided compensation for the officers 
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On grave consideration, | 
of observing, that the Act which had been 
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whose fees it took away, and subjected the 
county to the payment of that compensa- 
tion. He confessed, however, that he did 
not see the justice of rendering the county 
liable at all times; although, with respect 
to fees, he was certainly inclined to think 
that on the termination of all existing 
interests it might be advisable that they 
should cease. The whole subject was 
one of great importance, and as he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Cumberland 
would take an early opportunity of moving 
for the Committee to which he had alluded, 
he would merely now move for leave to 
bring in the Bill, but postpone any further 
proceeding on it until the Committee had 
inquired into the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman accordingly moved for leave 
to bring in his Bill. 

Sir 7’, Baring expressed his satisfaction 
that it was intended to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the amount and 
nature of the fees paid to Clerks of the 
Peace. 
County Courts ought tobe paid by salaries, 
and not by fees; and he was happy to 
find the right hon. Gentleman of the same 
opinion. He would take the opportunity 


introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
for compelling the county to pay prose- 
cutors their expenses, though very good in 
principle, was not so in practice; and in 
some cases had increased the county rates 
so alarmingly, that it was a subject which 
ought to be considered by the proposed 
Committee. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had ab- 
stained from giving an .opinion as to 
whether all officers in those courts to which 
his Bill had reference should be paid by 
salary or by fees. All he asked was, 
whether, when an individual was. dis- 
charged, he should be called on to pay for 
that which was not essential to his defence. 
He did not say that he meant to do away 
all fees and substitute a fixed salary. 
That was a point of grave importance and 
required much consideration. 

Sir 7. Baring, in explanation, said that 
in many Courts the Clerk of the Peace 
disposed of his fees for a certain sum to a 
deputy, who, of course, extended their 
amount as much as he was able. 

Mr. W. Smith hoped, that before any 
compensation were granted for fees, their 
nature and amount would be strictly 
inquired into. 

Sir James Graham observed, that it was 


In his opinion all officers of 
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very desirable a system of uniformity should 
be established on the subject ; and, there- 
fore, that it required a general inquiry. 
Mr. O’Connell thought that all judicial 
fees ought to be abolished. 
Leave was granted to bring in the Bill. 


Cuierxs or tue Pracr.] Mr. Port- 
man moved for leave to bring in a Bill re- 
gulating the office of Clerk of the Peace, 
particularly with respect to the abolition 
of fees and to the substitution of a regular 
salary. 

Mr. Freemanile could bear testimony to 


the fact, that the present regulation of 


paying the Clerks of the Peace by fees 
was attended by very great confusion and 
inconvenience. The preferable mode was 
to pay by a regular salary.—Leave was 
then given to bring i in the Bill. 


Cuaritasie EstapnisiiMENTS OF 
TIrevanv.] Mr. Callaghan moved for a 
Return of the different Charitable Esta- 
blishments of Ireland. The hon. Member 
felt himself obliged to say that the condi- 
tion of the poor in the City which he 
represented was so appalling, that a delay 
of one day in inquiring into the causes of 
the evil might be dangerous to the peace 
of the community. He would take the 
opportunity to ask the hon. Member for 
Limerick what was the proposed scope of 
his inquiry with respect to the condition 
of the poor of Ireland, for which he in- 
tended to move the appointment of a 
Select Committee on the 11th of March. 
There was much anxiety in Ireland on the 
subject of the hon. Gentleman’s motion ; 
and he inquired whether the hon. Mem- 
ber’s object was to procure means of relief 
for the infirm, to investigate the condition 
of unemployed labourers, or to propose 
the introduction into Ireland of the prin- 
ciple and practice of the present system 
of English Poor Laws. He regretted that 
so distant a day was fixed for the Motion 
upon the subject, particularly as it was 
not understood in Ireland whether it were 
intended to introduce the Poor Laws into 
that country or not. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, must state that his motive for 
deferring his Motion was, because no relief 
granted to Ireland could be complete 
without a previous inquiry into the charit- 
able institutions of that country. His 
first object was to ascertain the actual 
state of the poor of Ireland, which would 
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not require any laborious examination ; 
particularly as papers upon the subject 
had already been laid before the Emigra- 
tion Committee in 1825. The second 
subject was the Charities of Ireland, and 
the effect they had in relieving distress. 
The third subject was the question of the 
Poor Laws. Many Gentlemen maintained 
the expediency of introducing the English 
Poor Laws into Ireland, but no person 
could think of doing this without a full 
inquiry into the effect likely to be produced 
by the measure upon the people of Ireland, 
and into the mechanism necessary to carry 
the measure into operation. Many Gentle- 
men, who did not think that the introduc- 
tion of the Poor Laws into Ireland would 
be beneficial to that country, were of 
opinion that they ought to be introduced 
for the sake of benefiting England, by 
the preventing of Irish emigration. He 
begged them to reflect whether it were not 
more probable that the measure would 
have a decidedly opposite tendency. It 
would be premature then to argue the 
question. He had stated that there were 
Public Charities in every county of Ire- 
land, and he could assert that in every 
town of Munster there were Houses of 
Industry. He had admitted that the dis- 
tress of Ireland was less than that of 
England, but still the distress was suffici- 
ently great to need inquiry. He had 
received a document from a Gentleman 
residing in Kerry, in which the writer had 
said, that for the last tw enty-eight or thirty 
years he did not recollect any one period 
so replete with distress, or any one in 
which wretchedness had prevailed to such 
an extent. It was a question with the 
writer whether one half of the rents due 
would be paid, and whether the winter 
would pass without commotion. Consider- 
able improvements were going on through- 
out Ireland, but though capital was aug- 
menting, the increase of population was 
more rapid than the increase of capital, 

and the distress of the people was in 

creasing. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he was 
ready to confirm the statements of the hon. 
Member for Limerick as to the credibility 
of the source of the information referred to 
on the subject of the present condition of 
some parts of the South of Ireland. No- 
body felt more deeply than he did the 
vast importance of the question of which 
the hon. Member had given notice for the 
11th of March; but he saw the propriety 
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of abstaining from going into the subject 
at the present moment. That the docu- 
ment referred to did not exaggerate the 
distress existing in the district to which 
the writer alluded, nor the general dis- 
tressed condition of the people of the South 
of Ireland, he fully agreed. He believed 
that all the districts which depended prin- 
cipally upon the produce of butter and 
cattle were deeply affected by the depres- 
sion of prices in the English market. With 
respect to the district more particularly re- 
ferred to in the document in question, he 
was sure that his hon. friend the Member 
for Limerick would be glad to hear that 
he had that morning seen a statement in 
a newspaper, which contained a descrip- 
tion of considerable mitigation having 
taken place in the distress that recently 
prevailed in the neighbourhood. The 
paper stated that a Killarney correspond- 
ent had informed them that Lord Kenmare 
had given directions to his agent, Mr. 
Galway (the writer of the communication 
referred to) to give immediate employment 
to the poor in his neighbourhood; and if 
there were not sufficient to do on the spot, 
to set them to work elsewhere: it wass 
added, that in consequence of this, above 
one hundred additional persons were now 
employed. Though exceedingly unwilling 
to say anything of himself, he could not 
omit to notice a personal allusion affecting 
him, which was contained in the same 
paper. It was added, “ Will the Knight 
of Kerry even now acknowledge that dis- 
tress prevails in Kerry ?” If that were the 
only observation upon his conduct, he 
should have treated it with neglect and 
contempt; but having been selected as a 
particular object for slanderous and false 
assertions in consequence of what he had 
stated in that House, he thought it right 
to justify himself against such accusations. 
No man could do his duty in Parliament 
with ease and satisfaction to himself, and 
advantage to the country and his consti- 
tuents, if he were to be exposed to such 
slander. On the first night of the Session, 
he offered a few words to the House at a 
late period of the debate, in the course of 
which he stated expressly that great dis- 
tress existed in Ireland, and he was so 
reported to have said in every paper pub- 
lished in London. That being the case, 


whatever objections the writer of the 
attack in question might have to his con- 
duct, or whatever motives might be attri- 
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the public of Ireland, he could have wish- 
ed that his language in Parliament had 
not been misrepresented. Yet he had been 
subjected to this annoyance: he was 
represented as denying 2 toto the exist- 
ence of distress in Ireland. The paper in 
question stated, in a manner rather un- 
courteous and unbecoming, that Goulburn, 
Peel, Leveson Gower, and Spring Rice, 
represented the distress existing in Ireland 
as only trifling and partial. He might 
here observe that he was not aware of any 


'such language having been held by the 


Gentlemen thusdesignated. But the article 
proceeded (and this part was printed in 
Italics), “‘ The Knight of Kerry denied its 
existence iz toto.” It was rather curious 
that in an adjoining column was contained 
a specimen of newspaper cross-readings 
in Ireland, in which it was stated in the 
Parliamentary debate, that the Knight of 
Kerry said there existed great distress in 
Ireland. [Hear, and laughter.| He com- 
plained of the comment that had been 
made upon him, and the misrepresentation 
to which he had been subjected ; the false- 
hood grew as it proceeded— 
“¢_____ vires acquirit eundo :” 

the comments were first made in a Dublin 
newspaper ; they were thence transmitted 
to one published in his own country, where 
they might be expected to influence the 
opinions of his constituents. After stating, 
as already mentioned, that the Knight of 
Kerry denied zz toto the existence of dis- 
tress in Ireland, the article proceeded to 
say, ‘ for all which abominable and flagi- 
tious mis-statements, pray Heaven, Kerry, 
kick him out the next election.” Nobody 
was more anxious than he that every 
public act of his, whether consisting in 

vote or language, should be correctly 
known by his constituents. But while the 
House must admit that its proceedings 
were reported with a degree of accuracy 
almost miraculous, and with a promptitude 
which was of the greatest importance to 
the public, he thought it was not to be 

endured that in any thing purporting to 

be a report or statement of their proceed- 

ings, the House should tolerate such mis- 

representation and slander as he had been 

exposed to. Could anything be more un- 

fair or dangerous than that the constituent 

body should be thus misled in reference to 

the conduct and language of its represen- 

tatives? On the first night of the Session 

he stated generally that great distress ex- 





bnted to him, in statements sent forth to 
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add, that, notwithstanding this distress, 
he relied upon the resources of the country 
ultimately to work out our prosperity ; but 
he was far from denying the existence of 
distress. The object of the comments so 
unfairly made upon his conduct was, to 
bring forward the unfortunate peasantry at 
county meetings, under the idea that their 
distress had been denied by their repre- 
sentatives, and to force from them, by 
whatever means, a vehement expression of 
their feelings, that could serve no good 
purpose, but the contrary. His object was, 
to obtain the application of practical 
remedies to the public distress, if such 
remedies could be discovered. For what 
purpose could it be pretended that he had 
got up in his place and underrated the 
distress of the country? Was it in order 
torecommend himself to the Minister ? He 
appealed to the invariable tenour of his 
public conduct in answer to the imputa- 
tion. Perhaps he might have added to 
his popularity by exaggerating the public 
distress ; but he would have thought it 
equally unsafe and disingenuous to do that 
as to adopt the opposite course. What he 
stated was, that he considered it the duty 
of Parliament to deal with the distress 
with a view to remedying it.. He appealed 
to the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department to say whether any man sur- 
passed him in the importunity with which 
he called upon Ministers to investigate the 
state of Ireland, in order, if possible, to 
relieve its distresses. He did not mean to 
make a boast of that; but such being his 
conduct, it was doubly unfair to impute to 
him a different line of proceeding. If such 
a course were practised with respect to 
other Members in that House, it would 
render it unsafe for them to do their duty 
towards the country. He was well aware 
that the House would interpose with a 
remedy for such practices, if he called 
upon it to aid him against these attacks ; 
but he should do no such thing; he was 
the last man in the country to throw im- 
pediments in the way of free discussion, 
but let the discussion be fair as well as 
free. If the calumny directed against him 
had not proceeded on the principle of 
falsifying and misrepresenting the lan- 
guage he had thought it his duty to use asa 
Member of the legislature, he should not 
have troubled the House with one word 
upon the subject. With respect to the 
expressions really used by him, he was in 
the recollection of the House, and appeal- 
VOL, XXII. 
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ed to every Member who heard him speak 
on the occasion in question. The article 
alluded to was made the vehicle of a com- 
pliment to the hon. Member for Clare, on 
the ground of the ability which that hon. 
Member had displayed in his address to 
the House; and to this compliment he 
added the humble tribute of his applause 
of the modesty and good sense since ex- 
hibited by the hon. Member. He trusted, 
as the article in which he was attacked 
contained a panegyric upon the hon. 
Gentleman’s parliamentary conduct (in 
the justice of which he entirely concurred), 
that no one would be more ready than the 
hon. Member to admit the falsehood and 
misrepresentation to which he (Mr. Fitz- 
gerald) had been subjected in the course 
of these comments upon his conduct as a 
Member of Parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had had no 
previous expectation that his right hon. 
friend would have appealed to him on the 
subject of his public conduct, for he was 
not aware that it had been attacked. 
Now that he was informed of the fact, he 
participated in the indignation expressed 
by his right hon. friend; and would say, 
that within the last six months, of all the 
representatives of Ireland there was not 
one who had exhibited a more sincere 
desire to mitigate the calamities under 
which that country had unfortunately 
laboured ; and he might add, that all his 
tight hon. friend’s representations to 
Government proceeded on the ground 
that the poorer classes were suffering 
great distress from want of employment. 
His right hon. friend was not content with 
urging upon Ministers the necessity of 
relief, but submitted to him projects for 
affording it, to the developement of which 
more hours of labour must have been 
applied than he had conceived it possible 
for a gentleman to devote to such purposes 
who acted without the incentives of official 
remuneration or official duty, and was 
merely influenced by a feeling of humanity 
and a desire to promote the public good 
by affording practical relief to the distresses 
of his countrymen. His right hon. friend 
had repeatedly urged upon Government 
the necessity of affording relief to the poor 
of Ireland, not only for the sake of that 
country, but also for the sake of this; 
and recommended, as relief through the 
medium of charity had proved ineffectual, 
that substantial relief should be afforded 
by the employment of the poor, Heheard 

U 


—in Ireland. 











what his right hon. friend said the other 
night, and bore him out in his present 
representation of it; but evenif he had not 
heard it, and was told of the misrepresen- 
tations which had gone abroad on the 
subject, he could not have credited them 
for a single moment, or believed that his 
right hon. friend would have been guilty 
of the inconsistency of expressing in his 
place sentiments so utterly inconsistent 
with the statements of distress which he 
had been making to Ministers during the 
last six months. [hear] 

Mr. Jephson suggested to the hon. 
Member for Cork the propriety of including 
in his returns the amount of money paid to 
the treasurers, secretaries, and other officers 
of the several institutions. If this were 
done, it would be found that an immense 
portion of the funds intended for the 
benefit of the poor was frittered away in 
the support of useless and unwieldy estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. O'Connell had nothing to do with 
the comments that appeared in the news- 
papers upon the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conduct. He certainly understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to differ from him in 
degree in his opinion as to the distressed 
condition of Ireland, although the right 
hon. Member qualified the difference by 


an admission of the existence of the dis- | 


tress. He was himself one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s constituents, and would 
undertake to say that no county in Ireland 
sent a Member to Parliament who possess- 
ed more entirely the confidence of all his 
constituents than did the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry. The hon. and learned 
Member proceeded to state, that the 
latest account which he had received from 
Ireland fully corroborated his previous 
statements as to the prevalence of distress 
in that country. He fully concurred with 
the hon. Member for Limerick in his state- 
ment of the happy results of the measure 
of last Session. However, contrary to an 
opinion expressed in Parliament, hethought 
the benefits of it more visible in the 
unanimity and good feeling produced by it 
among the lower than among the higher 
ranks of society. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that in the obser- 
vations he had made, he referred only to 
the pauper population which came into 
Cork from the neighbouring county; and 
that what he had said had no reference 
tothe disputed question of general distress. 
The Motion was agreed to. 
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Suppty.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the order of the day for 
the House resolving itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House to consider the 
expediency of granting a further Supply 
to his Majesty. 

Mr. Hume, after statingthat he was one 
of those who had voted against granting 
any further Supply to his Majesty until 
Ministers had given some pledge that the 
distressed state of the country should be 
taken into consideration, and promised 
to come forward with some information on 
the subject, declared that since the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated that he 
would give that information on Friday, he 
(Mr. Hume) did not feel himself obliged 
to oppose the present Motion. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

2,500,000/. were then granted for the 
service of his Majesty, to discharge the 
like amount of Supplies granted in the years 
from 1824 to 1829 inclusive; 25,438,800/. 
were next granted to discharge the amount 
of such outstanding Exchequer Bills issued 
in the years 1829 and 1830, as remained 
unprovided for. 168,800/. were next 
eranted for the discharge of Exchequer 
Bills issued to defray the expense of pub- 
lieworks, fisheries, and additional churches. 

The House resumed, and the Report 
was brought up, Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 18. 


Lord Torrington, in presenting a peti- 
tion from four hundred and fifty owners 
and occupiers of land in the neighbour- 
hood of Tunbridge, complaining of agri- 
cultural distress, and praying for a repeal 
of the duties on Malt and Beer, observed 
that he could assure their Lordships, that 
the distress in the neighbourhood of that 
district, which was emphatically called the 
Garden of Kent,was so great that nothing 
could exceed it. He himself resided in 
the parish of Mereworth, and he would, 
as a specimen of the distress which pre- 
vailed in that county, describe to them 
the condition of that parish. The number 
of acres it contained was two thousand 
two hundred, of which one thousand were 
very poor land. The rental of the parish 
was 1,668/. The poor-rates, church- 
rates, and highway-rates, for the last 
year, were 1,251/, The poor-rates on the 
tithes were 372/., making a total charge 
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of 1,6237.,—a sum very little inferior to 
the rental out of which it was to be paid. 
The population of the parish consisted of 
seven hundred and fifty-five persons. The 
number of paupers resident in the parish, 
who received relief, was three hundred and 
twenty-three; the number of paupers re- 
sident out of the parish, but having claims 
on it, was one hundred and thirty-three. 
The severe weather of the present winter 
had cast thirty additional families on the 
parish, thus making an addition of ninety 
persons to the list of paupers, none of 
whom had ever before applied for relief. 
The inhabitants were paying before 15s.6d. 
in the pound for poor-rates, and this ad- 
dition would of course bring a heavier 
charge upon them. 


The Currency. 


Currency.] The Duke of Wellington 
said, some nights ago a noble Lord oppo- 


site (Earl Stanhope) had asked him a. 


question respecting the authority upon 
which he had made the statement which 
he had offered to their Lordships on the 
first night of the Session, as to the amount 
of the Currency. He had then told the 
noble Lord that he had made the state- 
ment from information which had been 
supplied to him, but that he could not at 
the moment say from what official docu- 
ments it had been derived. He had since 
ascertained that point. Ifthe noble Lord 
had no objection, he would now make a 
motion which would place the documents 
on which his calculation was founded, on 
the table of their Lordships. The noble 
Duke accordingly moved for 
returns, elucidatory of his former state- 
ment. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the information 
which the noble Duke was now granting 
was very desirable, and very fit to be laid 
before their Lordships. He was, however, 
still unable to make out how the noble Duke 
could derive from these returns the results 
which he had stated. He would, for his 
own part, confess that the manner in 
which the noble Duke had spoken on this 
question on the first night of the Session, 
had left an impression on his mind, and 
he believed on the minds of the rest of 
their Lordships, that those results were 
derived from calculations founded upon 
official papers. It turned out, however, 
from what the noble Duke said on a former 
night, that they were derived from nothing 
but a memorandum of the ndéble Duke’s 
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Duke had moved, might show the quantity 
of paper issued by the Bank of England, 
and the quantity of gold and silver coined 
by the Mint; but they could not show the 
quantity of gold and silver now in circu- 
lation. A great quantity of the bullion 
which had been coined must have dis- 
appeared, tor their Lordships had heard of 
one large capitalist, who, for some time, 
had gone on exporting to the amount of 
half a million of sovereigns in a week. 
But the statement of the noble Duke bore 
a fallacy upon the face of it; for ifwe had 
more gold in the country now than we had 
at a former period, how, he would ask, had 
that gold been purchased ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had moved for the production of the docu- 
ments from which he had obtained his 
information, in the hope that they would 
make the same impression on the minds of 
others as they had made upon his own. If 
he had drawn erroneous conclusions from 
those documents, the noble Lord would be 
able to detect them, and would have a 
right to find fault with them as fallacious 
and delusive. He thought, however, that 
the noble Lord would not be able to con- 
vict them of error. Indeed, he was sure 
that noble Lords, after inspecting those 
documents, would agree with him that, in 
the comparison which he had drawn—for 
it was nothing else but a comparison— 
between the amount of the Currency at the 
time when there was the greatest circula- 
tion of paper, and the amount of the Cur- 
rencyatthe present time, he wasright in say- 
ing that there was a larger quantity of coin 
now in circulation than there was formerly. 
He was sure that all their Lordships would 
allow that when the exchanges were in 
favour of this country gold would not go 
out of it. Gentlemen might carry it abroad 
with them to meet their individual ex- 
penses, but merchants would not send it 
abroad as an article of merchandise. He 
admitted that when the exchanges were 
against this country, the quantity of gold 
drawn from the Bank might indicate the 
quantity taken out of the country, and the 
result of those two principles of calcu- 
lation was that which he had stated to 
their Lordships on the first night of the 
Session. 

Viscount Goderich said, the documents 
for which the noble Duke had just moved, 
when added to those for which he had 
himself moved on a former evening, would 


The Currency. 


own. The returns for which the noble ! put their Lordships in possession of all the 
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information which could be of any avail to| 
them upon this subject. As to the 
amount of gold coin in circulation at any 
given time, there must always be some 
degree of doubt, for no accurate informa- 
tion could be obtained of the quantity of 
gold coin that was re-imported after it had 
been once exported. There could be no 
doubt that a great quantity of the gold 
which was exported was afterwards re- 
imported when an alteration of the ex- 
changes ensued. He would state the | 
grounds upon which he made that asser- | 
tion. During the years 1824 and 1825, 
the exchanges were unfavourable to Eng- | 
land, and a considerable quantity of gold | 
was drawn from the Bank for the express | 
purpose of being exported to France. At 
the termination of the year 1825, the ex- , 
changes turned, and became favourable to | 
this country; and then the very identical | 
sovereigns which had been exported were | 
re-imported in the same casks by the same | 
persons who had exported them, to the | 
amount of 1,500,0002. or 2,000,000/. 
Their Lordships must not therefore as- 
sume, that because gold was exported, 
none was re-imported. What he had just 
mentioned to their Lordships he knew | 
of his own personal knowledge to be the | 
fact. | 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that | 
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come to a conclusion quite irreconcileable 
with facts. For his own part, he believed 
that, if by some fatal calamity half the 
traders of England were to become bank- 
rupts to-morrow, such an event would 
greatly increase the amount of the Cur- 
rency; for it would destroy confidence 
and intercept credit ; and to supply the 
credit thus suspended, it would be neces- 
sary to issue a greater amount of Cur- 
rency. The wealth of the country would 
not be increased by such an occurrence ; 
but undoubtedly there would be a great 
increase in the amount of the Currency. 
He thought it right to call the attention 
of their Lordships to the distinetion which 
existed between Circulation and Currency, 
and to guard them against considering the 
amount of the Currency as a fair index of 
national prosperity. 

Earl Stanhope stated, in explanation, 
that he never considered gold, once ex- 
ported, as banished for ever from the 
country. 

The returns were ordered. 


Greece. 


Canpia AnD Greece.] Lord Holland 
said, before their Lordships entered upon 
the important debate which was fixed for 
that evening, he wished to put a question 
to his Majesty’s Ministers upon a point, 
which prior to the independence of Greece 


although the returns which had just been | being finally settled, ought to be clearly 
moved for might afford some approxima- | and explicitly understood, not only by the 
tion to the amount of our circulation, they | parties immediately concerned in it, but 
would only afford an approximation, and | also by the Parliament of England, and 


ought not to be considered as accurate. | by the public at large. He addressed the 





He was, however anxious to state to their | 
Lordships why he should not attach much 

importance to these returns, even if they | 
could be procured of perfect accuracy. | 
He apprehended that Circulation was one | 
thing, and Currency another, for the | 
amount of Currency did not always agree 
with the amount of Circulation. He like- 
wise apprehended that the amount of | 
Currency was not to be taken as a test of | 
national prosperity. One of the most | 
acute and enlightened Ministers, on points 

of finance at least, which France had ever | 
possessed, (M. Necker), had made a 

series of calculations at the time of the | 
Revolution, from which it appeared that 
the amount of Currency in France was | 
greater at that time than the amount of 
Currency now is in England; from which, 

if any body inferred that there was at that 

time greater prosperity in France than 
there was at present in England, he would 





question which he was going to ask to 
the noble Lords opposite in the plural 
number ; for he really did not know from 
which of the public offices the orders had 
been issued to which he referred, and 
which were now acted upon by the Com- 
manders of his Majesty’s squadrons in 
the Mediterranean. He was given to un- 
derstand, that the admiral and captains 
of his Majesty’s vessels on the Mediterra- 
nean station were authorized and directed 
to search all Turkish vessels with which 
they might fall in, and to intercept all 
such vessels as they might find having 
Greek men and women on board, destined 


' to be carried as slaves into foreign coun- 


tries. It had been stated to him, that 
such were the instructions issued to all our 
naval Commanders upon that station. He 
did not know the precise period at which 
these instructions were issued, but he be- 
lieved that they were given to them by 
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implication so far back as the year 1826, 
which was previous to the signing of the 
Protocol. But it mattered not when these 
instructions were given,—it mattered not 
what disputes might have arisen in conse- 
quence of acting upon them; the fact, he 
believed, was admitted, that the Admiral 
had received such instructions, and was 
authorized to act as he had stated. Now, 
this being the state of circumstances, he 
wished to know whether these instructions 
were to apply to Turkish vessels proceed- 
ing from Candia, as they had applied to 
Turkish vessels proceeding from the 
Morea and from Negropont? He wished 
also to know what would be the effect of 
these orders, if the pacification of Greece 
should he accomplished, leaving Candia in 
the hands of the Turks? He also asked 
whether our Admirals would be authorized 
to intercept Turkish vessels proceeding 
from Candia with white slaves on board, 
or whether their instructions would be 


reversed by the mere circumstance of that | 


pacification? That was the most material 
question of all, and he therefore wished to 
know the construction 
jesty’s Government put upon these in- 


structions, as there could be no doubt | 


about their existence. 


Earl Bathurst came forward to declare | 


that he was the Minister from whose 


office the instructions to which the noble | 


Baron alluded had emanated. At the | 
same time he could not help expressing a 
wish that the noble Baron had given him 
previous notice of his intention to ask a 
question upon this subject; for, by look- | 
ing at the official documents, he should 
have been able to give the noble Baron a 
more accurate answer than he could now 
promise to do from a mere recollection of 
them, so long after the time at which they 
had originally been drawn up. As well 
as he recollected—and he trusted that 
noble Lords would not charge him here- 
after with intentional misrepresentation in 
case his recollection were wrong-—as well 
as he recollected, the instructions given to 
our naval Commanders in the Mediterra- 
nean were given under an impression, 
which his Majesty’s Government believed 
to be well founded, that Ibrahim Pacha 
had published a proclamation in Greece, 
announcing his intention of taking every 
Greek whom he could capture to Egypt 
as a slave, and of transporting a number 
of Asiatics into Greece, to replace the 
population so removed. In consequence 
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of the information, and in consequence of 
impression derived from it, instructions 
were sent to the Admiral in the Mediterra- 
nean to apply to Ibrahim Pacha, and to 
ask him, in the first place, whether he had 
issued such a proclamation ; and then, if 
he acknowledged having issued it, to ask 
him, in the next place, whether he inten- 
ded to carry it into execution; and finally, 
if his reply were still in the affirmative, to 
‘give him to understand that the British 
Government would not permit him to act 
according to the tenor of his proclamation, 
but would take measures to prevent its 
execution. Application was made in 
consequence by our Admiral to Ibrahim 
Pacha, and his answer was, that he would 
give no answer, for, whatever he did was 
done by order of the Sultan,—that the 
Sultan alone was responsible for it,— 
and that application ought not to be made 
to him, but to the Sultan. We found, in 
point of fact, that no such proclamation 
had been issued. Instructions were, how- 
ever, conditionally given to our Comman- 
ders, that if sucha principle should be 
acted upon by Ibrahim Pacha, or by any 
' Turkish officer acting under him, every 
Turkish vessel should be searched in 
| order to ascertain whether any Greek 
prisoners were on the point of being 
| transported to Egypt as slaves, or whether 
any Egyptians were on the point of arriv- 
|ing in Greece for the purpose of settling 
| there as colonists. 
| Viscount Goderich said, that his prin- 
cipal reason for rising was to inform their 
Lordships, that his recollection of the cir- 
/cumstances which gave rise to these in- 
structions coincided in most respects with 
the account given by his noble friend, the 
President of the Council. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that in cousequence of 
information which reached this country 
that there was an intention on the part of 
Ibrahim Pacha to remove the Greek popu- 
lation from the Morea, and to substitute 
a Mahometan population in its stead, in- 
structions were sent to our Admiral in the 
Mediterranean, directing him to obtain a 
categorical answer from Ibrahim Pacha on 
the one hand, and from the Sultan on the 
other, as to the reality of such an inten- 
tion, in order to intimate to either of them, 
in case they avowed such an intention, 
that the British Government would not 
suffer a measure of that nature to be car- 
ried into effect. He did not think that 
the memory of his noble friend (Earl 
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Bathurst) was altogether correct when he 
stated that our Admiral received authority 
to take direct steps to prevent the execu- 
tion of Ibrahim Pacha’s designs, in case 
our information respecting them proved to 
be correct. All he had to do was to com- 
municate the fact to the Government at 
home, in order that he might receive 
further instructions. In point of fact, 
Ibrahim Pacha disavowed the proclama- 
tion, though he wished to throw the re- 
sponsibility of all he did upon the Porte. 
If he recollected rightly, the Porte had 
also disavowed the proclamation. If so, 
there could be no doubt that those orders 
having been founded on a conditional 
state of things, which in point of fact 
never existed, must be a dead letter ; and, 
therefore, any authority which our Admi- 
rals might have to intercept Turkish ves- 
sels with Greek slaves on board, must be 
quite distinct from the orders which had 
been given to Sir Harry Neal. 

Lord Holland begged leave to say a few 
words in explanation, for it appeared to 
him, from what had fallen from the two 
noble Lords who had just addressed their 
Lordships, that they did not understand 
the drift of his questions. First of all, let 
him be permitted to say to the noble Pre- 
sident of the Council that it was no want 
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of candour that had prevented him from 
furnishing the noble Earl with previous 
notice of his intention to put these ques- | 
tions. Neither had the noble President | 
any reason to complain of the course | 
which he had pursued, for his main question | 
was merely prospective. His question | 
was, not when these instructions were first | 
‘caus, and what was their precise nature 
and extent; but taking it for granted that 
they were in force, did they apply to 
Candia as they formerly applied to the 
Morea and to Negropont? And would 
they apply to Candia, when the pacifica- 
tion of Greece was completed, supposing 
Candia to be still left in the hands of the 
Turks? As to the extent of the orders, 
though he knew that it had been the sub- 
ject of dispute between the Government 
and the gallant Admiral who had gained 
for himself immortal glory at Navarino, 
that, he could assure their Lordships, was 
not the point at which he had been aim- 
ing. But as one of the reasons assigned 
for the recall of that gallant officer was, 
that he had not put his orders in force in 
the manner in which he ought, he (Lord 





Holland) had been of opinion either that 
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those orders were stillin full force, or that 
new and less ambiguous orders had been 
issued in their stead. Without pretend- 
ing to know any secrets of our own Govern- 
ment, he might be permitted to refer to the 
orders issued by the French Government 
to the French Admiral which were in his 
possession ; and if the orders issued to the 
British Admiral were similar to those issued 
to the French Admiral, there could be no 
doubt that untilthe pacification of Greece 
was complete, he must intercept all Turkish 
vessels having Greeks on board to be car- 
ried into slavery. He had not put the 
questions which he had asked of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government with a view of censur- 
ing their orders; for he had no doubt that 
both the British and the French Admirals 
had been called on to interfere with such 
an unlawful traffic as a white slave trade 
in the Mediterranean. The orders which 
had been sent to the French Admiral 
were to this effect: —* You will loseno time 
in announcing to Ibrahim Pacha that you 
will not allow any such outrage upon the 
rights of humanity, but will prevent it to 
the utmost of your power: and if you find 
any such captives on board the vessels 
you may visit, you will forthwith set them 
at entire liberty.” It was not merely the 
spirit of the orders of the French Govern- 
ment that induced him to believe we were 
not to suffer this slave trade, he was led 
to the belief also by the spirit of the an- 
swer made by a leading Member of the Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons when 
| interrogated upon this point. When a 


Greece. 


| question was put to him upon it, about a 


year or a year and a half ago, it was dis- 
tinctly understood from his answer, that 
such orders were still in force. He asked 
whether, circumstanced as things now 
were, our Admirals had still the same 
instructions and the same right to stop 
Turkish vessels laden with Candiote slaves, 
and whether those instructions would con- 
tinue in force after the pacification of 
Greece was finally concluded. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
could not pretend to recollect precisely 
the terms of an order issued four years 
ago; but he believed the fact to be as the 
noble Viscount (Goderich) had stated it 
—namely, that the order referred to ap- 
plied solely to the Morea. He (the Duke 
of Wellington) believed that it was not 
applicable at that time to Candia, or in- 
deed to any other part of Greece, save to 
the Morea, As the Morea had not been 
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liable to have its population exported in 
this manner, the order, though it still re- 
mained with the Admiral, was not likely 
to be executed, as the contingency for 
which it had been issued to provide had 
never existed. 

Lord Holland said, that there was one 
merit, at least, in the answer of the noble 
Duke—it was a distinct and explicit an- 
swer. He now understood that the in- 
structions did not apply to Candia. He 
did not wish to argue the policy or im- 
policy of that arrangement at the moment, 
when their Lordships were about to have a 
great question submitted to their con- 
sideration ; but he could not help request- 
ing their Lordships to remark the situation 
in which this country and the British Ad- 
miral were placed by it. The origival 
instructions were issued before the Protocol, 
and consequently before the signature of 
the Treaty of the 6th of July. On what 
principle were they issued ? Were they not 
issued on the score of humanity? Were 
they notdirectly contrary —were they not in 
the very teeth of that austere and extreme 
neutrality which the noble Lords opposite 
so much affected? For, strictly speaking, 
we had no right, according to the ordinary 
law of nations, to interfere in any struggle 
which might be raging between the Turks 
and their subjects—the Greeks. He had no 
doubts that those instructions were issued 
becausethe honest,and manly, and humane 
nature of the late Lord Liverpool was 
shocked at the contemplation of a war 
conducted on such principles, and was re- 
volted by the outrages which were com- 
mitted during its continuance, upon 
human nature. Upon such grounds we 
had interfered to prevent sucha traffic, and 
he wished to know whether any difference 
at all was made on that occasion between 


the inhabitants of Candia and those of | 


the Morea? At all events, we sanctioned 
the principle of interference with such an 
odious traffic, and if it should hereafter 


be the policy of the Ottoman Porte to | 


transport the Greek inhabitants of Candia 
as slaves to Egypt or elsewhere, having 
already sanctioned the principle of inter- 
fering, by preventing the transportation of 
Greek slaves from the Morea, we had set 
the example to the other Powers of Europe 
to interfere and interrupt such a trade, if 
trade it could be called, should it ever be 
carried on. If such a transportation of 
the inhabitants of Candia should be at- 
empted, it would be right and fair, under 
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such circumstances, for the Powers of 
| Europe to interfere; and what then, be- 
came of the pacification of Greece? 

Would it not be more prudent, and cer- 
tainly more effectual towards establishing 
| the pacification of Greece, to have that 

point settled in the first instance, and not 
to leave the Powers of Europe, as they 
| stood before the 6th of July, possessed of 
| the right of interfering and engaging in 
| warfare with the Turks without the re- 
| strictions and fetters imposed upon them 
| by that Treaty? It was to avoid such a 
| state of things that he (Lord Holland) was 
| anxious that some arrangement should 
| be made with regard to Candia. It was 
for that purpose he had asked this ques- 
| tion before the final settlement of Greece 
| had been arranged ; and if the views which 
| he had stated to their Lordships on the 
subject should appear just and correct to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, it might be yet 
time enough to adopt them and carry them 
into effect in the intended settlement of 
Greece. 

The Duke of Weddington said, the line 
pursued by the noble Lord on this occa- 
sion had been most informal. ‘The noble 
Lord came down to the House, and with- 
out any notice whatever, put a question 
respecting transactions that had taken 
| place three years ago; he made three 
| speeches, containing long reasonings in 
| each of them upon the subject, and then 
called upon his Majesty's Government to 
answer at once his hypothetical question. 
As to what might be the conduct of the 
Powers of Europe if certain occurrences 
foretold by the noble Lord should take 
place, it was not for him to say; but this 
he would say, that he was ready, when- 
ever the noble Lord should think proper to 
bring forward any specific Motion upon 
the subject, to answer any questions he 
should have to propose. But for the pre- 
sent he would beg the noble Lord to bear 
' in mind that the measures which had been 
taken to prevent the transportation of 
slaves from the Morea, were not appli- 
cable to Candia, because the circumstances 
respecting the transactions in the Morea 
did not apply to Candia; and before the 
noble Lord assumed that the same prin- 
ciple which had been formerly acted upon 
with regard to the Morea would be applied 
to what might occur in Candia, it was ne- 
cessary for the noble Lord to show that 
the state of things in the Morea was similar 
to the state of thingsin Candia, 
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Lord Ellenborough said, it should be 
recollected that the statement as to the 
transportation of Greek slaves from the 
Morea to Egypt was almost in every re- 
spect an exaggerated, false, and unfounded 
story. 

Lord Holland would merely ask, in reply 
to what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
whether a great many slaves who were 
about being transported by Ibrahim Pacha 
from the Morea had not been seized and 
released by Sir E. Codrington, and whe- 
ther there were not many Candiotes 
ainongst those who were thus released ? 

Lord Ellenborough said, it was inpos- 
sible for him to say whether there were or 
were not Candiotes amongst the slaves 
transported to Alexandria, but to show that 
there had been much exaggeration and 
misrepresentation abroad upon the sub- 
ject, he would state a simple fact. It was 
well known that there were many Greek 
slaves serving in the Turkish army in the 
Morea, and when that army was about to 
evacuate the Morea, and they were left to 
their choice, either to go with their masters 
or to remain with their relations, they pre- 
ferred going to Egypt to remaining in 
Greece.—The subject was here dropped. 


PonrucaL.] Viscount Melbourne mo- 
ved, that that portion of the King’s Speech 
delivered at the opening of Parliament 
which related to Portugal should be read ; 
which having been done, the noble Lord 
rose to introduce the Motion of which he 
had given notice upon the subject. We 
regret to say, however, that the noble 
Lord throughout the whole of his address 
to the House, spoke in so low a tone; and 
so frequently dropped his voice, that it 
was exceedingly difficult to catch what 
fell from him. He commenced by ob- 
serving that their Lordships were aware, 
from that portion of his Majesty’s Speech 
which had been just read, that his Ma- 
jesty saw very little prospect of the nego- 
tiations which were announced at the com- 
mencement of the Session in 1825, and 
were again mentioned in less sanguine 
terms in his Majesty’s Speech at the close 
of the Session, being brought to any satis- 
factory conclusion,—that he saw very little 
prospect of a reconciliation between the 
Princes of the House of Braganza, and 
that so much inconvenience had resulted 
from the present state of affairs—the con- 
tinued interruptions of the relations be- 
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productive of so many inconveniences and 
embarrassments,—that it was the desire of 
his Majesty “ to effect the termination of 
so serious an evil.” From this latter por- 
tion of the Speech it might be pretty 
clearly and distinctly seen, that the termi- 
nation which his Majesty had in view was 
the recognition of the present Government 
of Portugal; and his (Lord Melbourne’s) 
noble friend, the noble Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, had, he believed, already 
stated on the first night of the Session that 
the only consideration as to the recogni- 
tion of that Government was a question of 
time, and that it was not the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to give any further 
information to the House before that re- 
cognition should take place. Under such 
circumstances, he conceived it to be his 
duty, seeing that this was a question 
affecting the best interests, and replete 
with the most serious consequences to the 
good faith and honour of this country, to 
bring it under the consideration of their 
Lordships. In doing so it would be neces- 
sary for him in the first place to lay before 
their Lordships a clear and detailed state- 
ment of the whole course that had been 
pursued in regard to Portugal, in order to 
enable them to judge whether the interests 
of this countiy had been properly con- 
sulted, and whether proper measures had 
been taken to maintain our honour, and to 
preserve our fidelity to the engagements 
into which we had entered. He should 
commence his statement with the period 
when the Emperor of Brazil thought fit to 
adopt measures for the separation of the 
Crowns of Portugal and Brazil. Having 
come to that determination, his Brazilian 
Majesty chose to accompany the separation 
of the two Crowns with the establishment 
of a Constitution in Portugal, and he con- 
sulted Sir C. Stuart, our Ambassador then 
at Brazil, respecting the formation of that 
Constitution. Of that Constitution also 
Sir C. Stuart was the bearer to Portugal, 
and the adoption of it in that country was 
cautiously and temperately recommended 
in certain despatches from Mr. Canning, 
who then filled the office now filled by the 
noble Lord opposite, and who acted as 
the Minister of the Government of this 
country for Foreign Affairs. There was, 
besides, the direct and active interference 
of our Ambassador (Sir C. Stuart) to 
induce the people of Portugal, to accept 
that Constitution, which was accordingly 
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of Portugal, and which Don Miguel, at 
Vienna, pledged himself to support in the 
presence of our Ambassador. The result, 
however, was, that that Constitution was 
entirely overturned ; that in the over- 
turning of it, and in the usurpation of 
Sovereign authority by Don Miguel, there 
were manifested on his part a contempt of 
all promises, a violation of all engage- 
ments, and that such of the inhabitants of 
Portugal as had supported the Constitu- 
tion were driven from their homes, dis- 
possessed of their properties, and either 
transported to pestilential climates, or 
condemned to an ignominious death upon 


Portugal. 


the scaffold. Such was the fate of all | 


those who adhered to the Constitution 
established by British influence in Portu- 


gal, or who were charged with adhering , 


to it. That short and simple statement 
of the case he was confident would make 
their Lordships feel that it was their duty 
to enter upon a full inquiry into this sub- 
ject. The end and termination of all 
those proceedings in Portugal their Lord- 
ships would see was, that all those suf- 
fered in the way he had described who 
had adhered to the Constitution brought 
to Portugal from Brazil—a Constitution 
which had been so recommended by our 
Government to them, and which had been 
adopted by them principally through the 


direct and active interference of his Ma- | 
jesty’s representative at Lisbon—a Consti- 


tution supported by a British army, and 
upheld by the continuance of that British 
army in Portugal long after the occasion 
for which it had been first sent to that 


country had ceased to require its presence | 


there. And now, after all such changes 
and alterations had taken place, and after 


the destruction of that Constitution in the | 
establishment of which we had been lead- | 


ing and principal agents, his Majesty’s 
Speech deplored the evils arising from the 
interruption of our relations with Portugal, 
and expressed a wish for their renewal. 
But he would ask whether we could by 


any such renewal ever stand again in the | 


same relations towards Portugal as for- 
merly—whether it were possible we ever 


could renew the same relations of confi- | 


dence and friendly feeling that formerly 
existed between us, and whether there 
was any party in that country that would 
not regard us with feelings of distrust and 
hostility? Could we reckon upon the 
friendship of the partisans of Don Miguel, 
whom we had offended by our interference 
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for the establishment of a liberal consti- 
tution in Portugal, or could we seek for 
the friendship and support of that party 
who had listened to our advice, and had 
been ruined by its adoption? The fact 
was, that our conduct towards that party 
had thrown them into the hands of foreign 
Powers. It had been stated, either by the 
noble Duke, or by the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, upon a former night, that 
in consequence of what had taken place 


Portugal. 





in Portugal, there was a risk, if our rela- 
tions continued much longer interrupted, 


(of our throwing the parties into which 


| Portugal was divided into the hands of 
foreign Powers, and of dissolving that 
friendly connexion which had so long 
existed between this country and Portugal. 
But it was extremely improbable, that by 
the mere renewal of our commercial rela- 
tions with Portugal we should renew our 
ancient amity and mutual feeling of good 
will; and in regarding this question, he, 
for his part, did not merely look upon it 
as one connected solely with our com- 
mercial relations, but one which gravely 
affected the public interests and honour of 
this country. Our conduct in this in- 
stance was of a piece with acts of ours 
recorded in history, and to which we could 
not look back with any degree of pride or 
| satisfaction. Our character did not stand 
high upon the continent, for what had we 
done there? If we referred to history, we 
‘should find that it was filled with the 
' records of a series of abandonments,—the 
abandonment of the Elector Palatine,— 
the abandonment of the French Protestants 
by Charles Ist,—the abandonment of Hol- 
land,and the whole Protestant interest of 
| the continent, by Charles 2nd,—the entire 
abandonment of our continental Allies, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, which gave rise to 
the resolution that the noble Duke op- 
| posite had termed ridiculous, but which 
' was then rendered necessary by the pusil- 
| lanimity of the Minister of the day—the 
/ abandonment of the Emperor in 1735, in 
consequence of which Alsace and Lorraine 
were wrested from him; and, finally, the 
abandonment of Prussia by the peace of 
1763. Such was our history, and it 
shewed that our conduct upon the conti- 
, nent had been characterized by a series of 
'abandonments and by the violation of 
| good faith and plighted engagements to- 
| wards our Allies, But it might be said, 
and it had been said, that it was not the 
policy of this country to interfere in the 
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affairs of other nations. He (Lord Mel- 
bourne) would be the last man in that 
House to recommend the adoption on our 
part of a meddling and interfering system, 
such as that which the noble Secretary for 


Portugal. 
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Foreign Affairs had upon a former occa- | 


sion so strongly condemned ;_ but he could 
not avoid remarking that at the same time 
that the noble Secretary expressed his 
disapproval of such a system, he was med- 
dling and negociating with every court in 
the world; and in truth it was necessary, 
circumstanced as this country was, to 
carry on such negotiations. While the 
noble Secretary expressed so decided a 
condemnation of the principle of inter- 
ference, he must be too well acquainted 
with practical affairs not to know, that 
with dominions such as we possessed, and 
with the various relations which apper- 
tained to us, as the first commercial and 
manufacturing country in the world, and 
which bring us into connexion with every 
nation in the globe, the strict principle of 
non-interference was a policy entirely im-. 
possible for adoption on the part of this 
country. It was well known that since 
the conclusion of the great war with 
France efforts had been made in almost 
every part of Europe by the people gene- 
rally desirous to obtain better institutions, 
to get rid of their old forms of Government, 
and procure for themselves some share in 
the administration of their own affairs. 
Revolutions for such objects had occurred 
in Spain, in Naples, in Piedmont, and in 
Portugal. These struggles had been en- 
couraged by speeches and by public meet- 
ings in this country, and hopes had been 
held out to those engaged in them by the 
levying of men in this country for their 
assistance. He had always disapproved of 
the adoption of such measures on the part 
of individuals in this country, but whose 
honourable motives he respected, and 
whose patriotic principles he admired ; 
and he disapproved of such measures, be- 
cause that which was only the act of an 
individual would on the continent be 
applied to England generally, and per- 
sons abroad would be deluded into the 
notion that they might count on the sup- 
port of this country in their efforts to 
obtain independence and good govern- 
ment. The impression had in consequence 
gone abroad, that the Government of this 
country was inclined to support those 
who were not afraid to encounter the 
evils of civil war, and it was for that reason 
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he (Lord Melbourne) had always disap- 
proved of the species of interference 
which had been manifested by the people 
of this country in behalf of the revolutions 
onthe continent. He was of opinion that 
the honour and interests of this country 
were so deeply compromised by the mea- 
sures which had been adopted with re- 
spect to Portugal, that it was due to their 
Lordships to demand from his Majesty’s 
Ministers a full and complete statement 
of the whole facts of the case, of the 
course which they had pursued, of the 
guidance which they had followed, and of 
the measures which it was intended to 
adopt in order to bring the negotiations 
on the subject at length to a termination. 
A number of papers had been laid upon 
their Lordships table last Session, which 
he now held in his hand. They had been 
laid before them in consequence of a mo- 
tion made in the other House by an hon. 
and learned friend of his, and which spe- 
cifically called for all papers relating to 
the negotiations carried on between the 
Crown of Great Britain and his Brazilian 
Majesty. That motion was shaped in the 
form in which it had been carried upon a 
direct understanding with the Minister of 
the Crown, that all information should be 
communicated, which did not contain such 
premature disclosure of negotiations, or 
matters then pending, as might be inju- 
rious to the public interests. In looking 
over these papers, however, he did not 
think there had ever been a more meagre 
unsatisfactory series of documents con- 
cerning a series of events presented to 
Parliament. These papers were divisible 
into four or five portions. The first re- 
lated to the embassy of Sir C. Stuart ; 
the second related to the Protocol of 
Vienna ; the third consisted of despatches 
to and from our Ambassador at Lisbon, 
after the return of Don Miguel. There 
were two letters also which passed be- 
tween the Marquis Barbacena and the 
noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Aber- 
deen), respecting a demand made by the 
Marquis for assistance from our Govern- 
ment for the Queen Donna Maria; and 
the remainder consisted of a correspond- 
ence between the noble Duke (Welling- 
ton) and the Marquisses of Barbacena and 
Palmella, respecting certain Portuguese 
troops landed in this country. Nothing 
could be more meagre and unsatisfactory 
than the first portion of these papers. 
They were, in many instances, contradic~ 
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tory of each other. The second letter of 
Mr. Canning alluded more to the neces- 
sity of interference than the first ; and the 
second letter of Sir William A’Court dif- 
ferred from his first letter, for in the se- 
cond he expressed himself satisfied that 
the Constitution would be adopted and 
sworn to in Portugal. And here the no- 
ble Lord said he could not avoid making 
an observation which had often occurred 
before to him,—he alluded to the impro- 
priety of individuals employed in his Ma- 
jesty’s service accepting, when in the dis- 
charge of such duties, titles and honours 
from foreign Governments. Let those who 
did not serve the State in a civil or mili- 
tary capacity, if they pleased, receive such 
honours, to whatever extent they might 
be proffered ; but let those who were em- 
ployed in the special service of the King 
of Great Britain be contented with the 
honours conferred upon them by their own 
Sovereign, which were always liberally, 
and sometimes even prodigally, bestowed 
upon those who served him faithfully. 
Above all let not individuals decorated 
with foreign titles, and upon whom pro- 
perties had been bestowed by foreign 
Powers, be accredited to foreign courts as 
the representatives of the King of Great 
Britain. The evils which had occurred 
from employing such individuals in sta- 
tions of such delicacy and importance, 
were too obvious and too well known to 
render it necessary for him more particu- 
larly to allude to them. The noble Lord 
proceeded to complain that there was a 
gap in the correspondence laid before Par- 
liament, extending from the 4th of 
August, 1826, to the 5th of November, 
1827, and it was principally to fill up that 
important gap that he had called their 
Lordships’ attention to the subject, and 
should ask them to concur with him in 
the Motion with which he meant to con- 
clude. He next came to the Protocol of 
Vienna, which had been signed by Don 
Miguel in the presence of our Ambassador. 
He did not wish to use any strong or 
violent expressions regarding the public 
capacity of that individual ; enough had 
appeared of his private character, and 
upon the face of the papers which had 
been laid before the House; and enough 
was known of his conduct in 1824, when 
he rebelled against his father for the pur- 
pose of usurping his authority, to render 
it needless to say much regarding his con- 
duct in a public point of view. But he 
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conceived that in a great and moral coun- 
try like this, they should affix the stamp 
of their reprobation upon the conduct of 
aman who had violated all his engage- 
ments, and proved himself alike indifferent 
to honour and to faith, to the most sacred 
promises, and the most solemn contracts. 
Their Lordships were aware of the engage- 
ment to which Don Miguel pledged him- 
self at Vienna in the presence of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador. It had been said that 
the British Ambassador was no party to 
that, that he was merely a witness on 
the occasion,—rather an odd situation for 
a British Ambassador to fill,—but the pre- 
sence of our Ambassador on that occasion, 
it could not be disputed, was a sanction 
on our part to the proceeding that took 
place, and to the engagement which was 
then entered into. The fact itself was 
sufficient to show their Lordships the 
necessity of having further information 
laid before them on the subject. But it 
would appear distinctly from a_ letter 
written by the Emperor of Brazil, that 
Great Britain not only directly assisted 
him in procuring the adoption of the new 
Constitution in Portugal, but also im- 
pliedly engaged to maintain it; for his 
Majesty expressed his thanks in the letter 
in question for the assistance thus afforded 
to him, and his hope that since the Con- 
stitution had been framed we should 
enable him to ensure the maintenance of 
it for the future. Now, if that letter re- 
ceived no answer disavowing any such 
intention on the part of Great Britain, 
and if it were, on the contrary, sanctioned 
by the conduct of the British Government 
acting and taking the part which it did, 
he could not see how this country could 
consistently have departed from the line 
of policy to which it thus stood pledged. 
Don Miguel having made every promise 
required in the presence of the Emperor 
of Austria and of the Ambassador of Great 
Britain,—having promised to adhere tothe 
Protocol, to maintain the Constitution, and 
to put an end to all former differences, by 
granting a general amnesty on his arrival 
in Portugal, proceeded to Lisbon; and 
what were his first steps on arriving there ? 
The moment he arrived, instead of granting 
an amnesty, he commenced a general per- 
secution. Wasit not plain, then, at once 
that he did not mean to keep one of his 
promises, and that as he had broken his 
promise as to the granting of an amnesty, 
he was also determined to break his pros 
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mise as to the maintenance of the Con-|to the state of Portugal, that “the just 
stitution which he had pledged himselt'| expectations of His Majesty have been 
to uphold, but which, from the outset, it | disappointed ; and measures have been 
was obvious he intended to overthrow? | adopted in Portugal, in disregard of the 
Either he would keep all his promises or | earnest advice and repeated remonstrances 
he would not; and as he commenced, on jof his Majesty, which have compelled 
his very landing, by breaking one of them, ‘his Majesty, and the other Powers of 
it was quite obviousthat he was determined | Europe acting in concert with his Majes- 
to break them all. Such being the case, | ty, to withdraw their representatives from 
he (Lord Melbourne) would ask, why was | Lisbon.” If such advice and remon- 
our Ambassador allowed to remain so long , strances had been repeatedly tendered, 
at Lisbon? Why was not he immediately and if the despatches and documents in 
withdrawn, when Don Miguel commenced | proof of that fact were in existence, it was 
by breaking one of the engagements of | fit they should be laid before the House, 
that Protocol, the making of which our | for not a word to such an effect appeared 
Ambassador at Vienna had witnessed, and on the face of the papers that had been 
the violation of which was witnessed by | presented to Parliament. It would seem, 
our Ambassador at Lisbon? But it might indeed, that Parliament and the public 
be said that the taking of such decided | had been much misled throughout the 
steps might lead to war, which ought to whole of the transactions connected with 
be avoided in the present state of the | Portugal, and it was the duty of their 
country. He (Lord Melbourne) could | Lordships to call for full and ample in- 
not entertain any apprehensions that such | formation on the subject. 

would have been the result of a bold and} There was one portion of the papers pre- 
manly policy; on the contrary, he con- | sented to Parliament to which he could 
ceived that a much greater risk of war was | not allude without pain and regret—he 
incurred by the manifestation of weakness | meant the correspondence between the 
and fear, than by the assumption of a hos- | noble Premier and the Marquisses Barba- 
tile attitude when we were called upon to cena and Palmella, respecting the Portu- 
assume it; and he very much dreaded | guese troops that had been landed in this 
that the timid policy which we had latterly | country. It was, in his opinion, one of 
pursued might eventually, and that at no ! the greatest blessings of our Constitution, 


very distant period, lead to war. What 
had happened in this case? We allowed 
Don Miguel to proceed step by step, 
breaking every promise, and violating 


every engagement which he had made, | 
until his open usurpation of the Crown | 


Jeft us no decent alternative but to with- 
draw our Ambassador, Either we should 
not have interfered at all in the matter 
from the commencement, or we should 
have stopped him at first in his proceed- 
ings for the destruction of the Constitution. 
With regard to the Protocol of Vienna, 
the explanation afforded upon that subject 
in the papers laid before Parliament ap- 
peared to him extremely Jame and un- 
satisfactory. He should like to know 
what actually took place on the occasion 
of the signing of the Protocol; he should 
like to see a copy of the reply to the de- 
spatch of our Ambassador at Vienna re- 
specting it, and he should also like to see 
copies of the despatches of our Ambas- 
sador at Lisbon, respecting the conduct 
of Don Miguel after his arrival there. It 
was stated in his Majesty’s Speech at the 
close of the Session of 1828, in reference 





|that under it the very highest offices in 
the State were open to every individual 
in the country. He could not avoid 
observing, however, that the present noble 
Premier should endeavour to give to his 
administration as much of a civil cha- 
racter as possible, in order not to afford 
his enemies an opportunity of saying that 


i that act (he meant the conduct adopted 
_ towards the unfortunate Portuguese troops) 


could only have been conceived in the 
mind of a mere soldier, and that it would 
not have been tolerated for a moment in 
the mind of any other individual in such 
an exalted station. That act he (Lord 
Melbourne) would say was contrary to the 
law of nations. We admitted them to 
land in this country when we might have 
prevented them : it might be perfectly fair 
on our part not to allow them to convert 
our ports into arsenals; but what right 
had we to follow them upon the high seas, 
and to stop them within the waters of a 
friendly Power? Such a proceeding was 
obviously contrary to the laws of nations. 
Why not stop them in port, and before 





they had proceeded on their voyage? 
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But it was replied that they had sailed with 
false clearances. The fact was, that pre- 
vious to their sailing the Marquis Palmella 
had apprized the noble Duke opposite that 
their destination was Terceira; and the 
noble Duke could not, therefore, have been 
misled by any false clearances as to their 
real destination. This was a subject re- 
garding which he was sure their Lordships 
would see at least the necessity of having 
further information laid before them. 
Altogether he trusted he had made out a 
case, demonstrating to their Lordships the 
necessity of having fuller and more com- 
plete information laid before them upon 
all the subjects he had mentioned. He 
should say no more, further than to add, 
that the line of conduct pursued by the 
Government of this country all through 
these transactions had been characterized 
by a disingenuousness and a harshness un- 
mitigated by the expressions of any one 
honourable sentiment or generous feeling. 
The whole of our policy with respect to 
Portugal had been disgraceful, and to 
persist in it would be still more so. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving, “That an 
humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that he would cause to be laid 
before their Lordships :— 1st. Copies of any 
despatches to and from Sir Henry Welles- 
ley, respecting the conferences held at 
Vienna in the month of October, 1827.— 
2nd. A copy of instructions given to Sir 
Wm. Clinton, Commander of the British 
forces sent to Lisbon in the month of 
December, 1826 ; and Copies of any sub- 
sequent despatches to the same officer, as 
far as such despatches relate to the object 
and extent of the employment of the 
British force in Portugal.— 3rd. Copies of 
any instructions given, or communications 
made, to Sir William A’Court upon the 
same occasion.—4th. Copies of any des- 
patches received from Sir William A’Court 
between the 4th of August, 1826, and the 
time of his departure from Lisbon; and also 
of any despatches addressed to Sir William 
A’Court by his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs during the same 
period, as far as such despatches relate to 
the internal political affairs of Portugal.— 
5th. A Copy of the Protocol of the con- 
ference held at London on the 12th of 
January, 1828, between the Ministers 
of- England, Austria, and Portugal.— 
6th. A Copy of the instructions given 
to Sir Frederick Lamb his Majesty’s 
Ambassador to the Regent of Portugal. 
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—7th. Copies of such further despatches, 
or such further extracts from the des- 
patches, from Sir Frederick Lamb, as 
relate to the proceedings in violation 
of the engagements entered into by Don 
Miguel, and to the steps directed by 
the British Government to be taken iu 
consequence thereof.—8th. Copies of all 
despatches addressed to Sir Frederick 
Lamb by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs subsequent to the Ist of March, 
1828.—9th. Copies of all communications 
between his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and the Portuguese 
Ambassador, the Marquis Palmella, sub- 
sequent to December, 1826.—10th. A 
copy of the instructions given in 1828 to 
Lord Strangford, his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Rio Janeiro, and 
Copies of all correspondence upon the 
objects of his mission.—11th. Copies of 
any communications made to or received 
from the Courts of France, Spain, Austria, 
and Brazil, relating to the settlement of 
the affairs of Portugal, and to the recog- 
nition of Don Miguel as king of that 
country.—12th. Copies of the whole cor- 
respondence respecting the arrival, re- 
sidence, and departure of the Queen Maria 
da Gloria.—13th. Copies of the corre- 
spondence which took place before the 
arrival of the Portuguese refugees, relating 
to their reception in this kingdom.—14th. 
The correspondence between the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the Mar- 
quis Barbacena on the subject of the Por- 
tuguese refugees leaving Plymouth, and 
the subsequent interruption of their landing 
in Terceira.—1 5th. The Protest of Count 
Saldanha, transmitted to Captain Walpole, 
and referred to in the enclosures D, G, 
and K, in No. 39 of the papers presented 
to this House.—16th Copies of the nego- 
tiations and settlement which took place 
in London with Don Miguel, referred to 
in the despatch from Sir Frederick Lamb 
to the Earl] of Dudley, of the Ist of March, 
1828.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that if the 
Motion of his noble friend had been more 
in accordance with Parliamentary usage 
and form, and if he had merely called for 
additional papers to explain the course 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had deemed 
it right to pursue with regard to Portugal, 
he should have felt it his duty under such 
circumstances to oppose it, on the ground 
that such information was at present un- 
necessary. He was much more inclined 
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therefore to oppose the Motion, which was 
clearly made with very different views and 
for a very different purpose. Indeed, if 
the noble Viscount had intended to follow 
up such a Motion by an impeachment of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the papers which 
he had just moved for might certainly be 
necessary, in order to afford him grounds, 
if possible, of sustaining such a charge ; 
but if it were merely information he de- 
sired, ‘the noble Viscount, he must say, 
had, indeed, the most insatiable appetite 
he ever knew. The truth was, that if all 
the papers which he asked for were pro- 
duced, they would amount to many vo- 
lumes, and a great portion of them would 
be found to have no practical relation to 
the question upon which the noble Lord 
hadaddressed the House. Amongst other 
papers, the noble Lord had moved for 
copies of all the despatches addressed to 
Sir F. Lamb from the 2nd of March, 1828 
-—that was, during all the time of his mis- 
sion to Lisbon, for he only arrived there at 
the latter end of February ; and the noble 
Lord had also moved for copies of any 
despatches from Sir Wm. A’Court between 
the 4th of August, 1826, and the time of 
his departure from Lisbon; and also of 
any despatches addressed to Sir William 
A’Court by his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs during the same 
period, as far as such despatches relate to 
the internal political affairs of Europe. 
Why, these papers would comprehend a 
detail of all the transactions that had oc- 
curred there during the whole of that 
period; and did their Lordships conceive 
it necessary to have such information laid 
before them? He considered it to be his 
duty, inthe present situation of this country 
with respect to the kingdom of Portugal, 
to state that he had not altered the opinion 
which he expressed when the papers re- 
specting Portugal had been laid upon their 
Lordships table last Session. That opi- 
nion was, that they contained sufticient 
information on the subject, and he had 
now only to add, that until the measures 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had advised 
his Majesty to adopt should be carried into 
effect, it was not their intention to lay any 
further information before their Lordships. 
When the change which was in contem- 
plation should be completed, then further 
information would be readily laid before 
their Lordships. If the noble Viscount 
had read more attentively than he appeared 
to have done papers already before the 
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House, it was probable he would not have 
made this motion. Before he adverted to 
the various topics of the noble Mover’s 
speech, he felt bound to say a few words 
upon a subject which, though the noble 
Lord had not himself dwelt much upon it, 
their Lordships would no doubt hear a 
good deal about in the course of the 
evening,—he meant the character of Don 
Miguel. He was anxious that he should 
not be misrepresented, as he had been upon 
a former occasion, in reference to what 
he thought on that subject, and as he meant 
to state his opinions regarding it plainly 
and clearly, any further misrepresentation 
of them could be only wilful. That Don 
Miguel was a most heartless and incorri- 
gible person it was not possible to deny; 
that Don Miguel might be cruel also, he 
was ready to believe and to admit, as he 
knew very well that cruelty was too often 
the offspring of cowardice; but this he 
would say, that when he saw the absurd 
exaggerations which were put forth re- 
specting that Prince, he could not avoid 
confessing, that to him such statements 
appeared calculated to have, upon fair 
minds who clearly perceived how gross 
were the exaggerations, an opposite effect 
from that which they were intended to 
produce. Such exaggerated statements 
were calculated to create a doubt of what 
was before believed to be true. It was 
his opinion that it was an unwise course 
to dwell too much on the personal cha- 
racter of princes, and still more to make 
their personal character a motive to influ- 
ence the political conduct of other nations, 
He thought it was a question of minor 
importance, whether Don Miguel were a 
Nero or a Titus. That was a matter of 
comparatively small importance, considered 
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| with respect to the interests of the two 


countries, England and Portugal, con- 
jointly ; or separately, with respect to that 
course which it was essential for us to pur- 
sue, in order to maintain the honour, con- 
sistency, and well-understood interests of 
this country. Don Miguel had been ac- 
cused by the noble Lord of having usurped 
the throne of Portugal. Now he did not 
mean to enter into all the mysteries of the 
law of jurisprudence in Portugal, but he 
must say, that whether Don Miguel were 
a usurper or not, their Lordships must 
allow the Portuguese nation, after all, to 
be not only the proper, but also the most 
competent judge to decide on that matter. 
There was no denying that by a vast ma- 
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jority of the Portuguese people, Don | 


Miguel had been declared to be no usurper, | 
but possessed of a legitimate right to the | 
throne; and he apprehended, that from 
that decision there was no valid appeal. | 
When he said that an immense majority | 
of the Portuguese were of that opinion, 
he could not more satisfactority support 
his assertion than by directing their Lord- | 
ships’ attention to the different manner in | 
which the two brothers had presented 
themselves to the Portuguese nation. When 
Don Pedro sent that Constitution to Por- 
tugal—an ill fated present he feared it was 
—in its preamble he ordered it to be sworn 
to by the three estates of the kingdom, 
and afterwards promulgated. How was 
that direction complied with? Why, the 
party in power were afraid to comply with 
Don Pedro’s order, and submit the act of 
Constitution to the three estates, because 
they well knew, that if the three estates 
were assembled, the right of Don Pedro 
to grant that Constitution would be ques- 
tioned. Don Miguel, however, acted very 
differently when he went to Portugal,— 
whether the Cortes were assembled legally 
or not was another question,—yet he did 
in fact assemble them, according to all the 
ancient, lawful forms prescribed for such 
assembling, and submitted his claim to 
their deliberation. A more numerous or 
respectable assemblage than the one in 
question, in point of rank, wealth, and 
character, never met in Portugal. That 
assemblage affirmed his right to the Crown ; 
and the persons who composed it were, 
after all, the most competent judges of the 
question, Then came the question as to 
the conduct of Don Miguel in respect to 
the violation of all those pledges which he 
had entered into at first in Vienna, and 
afterwards in England, and on this point, 
indeed, his conduct was utterly indefen- 
sible. This was “ the head and front of 
hisoffending.” All the engagements which 
he had entered into with his brother, with 
the Emperor of Austria, and with the 
King of England, he had shamefully vio- 
lated ; and this conduct had led to the 
present situation of affairs existing between 
England and Portugal. The noble Vis- 
count had asked, when Don Miguel began 
to show an inclination to violate his 
promises, why did not the English Go- 
vernment immediately recall its Ambassa- 
dor? Did the noble Viscount really think 
that that would have been the most 
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had in his opinion followed a much more 
advisable course. On the intimation given 
by Don Miguel of his intention to violate 
the promises he had made, the English 
Ambassador repeatedly remonstrated with 
him in the strongest manner. The next 
step he took was to suspend all intercourse 
with the Portuguese Government, and 
retire from the court. His last step, 
when nothing else was left for him to do, 
was to leave the country. What more 
could be done short of taking measures to 
declare war? Every thing in the way of 
remonstrance or threat that could be used, 
short of actual hostility, was employed. 
But if the arguments of the noble Viscount 
meant any thing, — if there were any 
consistency, honesty, or common sense in 
them, they must mean that the English 
Government ought to have adopted mea- 
sures of force to compel Don Miguel to 
fulfil his promises; but their Lordships 
would hardly be prepared to approve of 
such a course. Every thing, indeed, 
short of actual warfare had been tried, and 
that, he was persuaded, was a result to 
which their Lordships unquestionably 
would not come. With respect to one 
part of the noble Lord’s motion, which 
called for acopy of the negotiations which 
Lord Strangford carried on at Rio, he 
might say, that the result of those negotia- 
tions were already before their Lordships, 
in that portion of the papers laid on the 
Table which related to the transactions 
between the Marquis Barbacena and the 
English Government. In fact, Lord 
Strangford, on arriving at Rio, could hard- 
ly be said to have negociated at all; for 
he was told that a Brazilian Ambassador, 
with Plenipotentiary powers, was in Europe 
who was fully empowered to enter into and 
conclude all negotiations with respect to 
Portugal. The papers then on the Table, 
he might say, contained the result of 
Lord Strangtord’s mission, which was 
undertaken in the most amicable manner, 
and entirely in a spirit of reconciliation 
and friendship. But the Marquis Bar- 
bacena asked the English Government 
for succours, to assist in making a con- 
quest of Portugal, and founded his claim 
on ancient treaties which were said to be 
still in existence. The noble Viscount 
would of course perceive what answer it 
was his duty as a Minister of the Crown 
of Great Britain to give to such an appli- 
cation ; especially, when it did not appear 
that the English Government was bound 
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by any treaty of the kind supposed. The 
Marquis Barbacena repeated his applica- 
tion to our Government, and said, “ If 
the existing Treaties do not authorize you 
to lend us assistance, let us make fresh 
ones.” The Government thought that 
war could not, under any circumstances, 
be entered upon for such a purpose; and 
he must say, that it was most fortunate 
that the English Government did come to 
such a decision; for if we had entered 
into a war, the burthen of that war and its 
expenses would, under any circumstances, 
principally have fallen on this country. 
But it so happened that not only the 
principal burthen would have fallen on 
this country, but we should have had to 
wage it singly with a Power which had 
violated no positive engagements with us, 
for this country had received no guarantee 
from Don Miguel, but had only been the 
depository of pledges to his faith. If, 
saeeil, he had guaranteed the fulfilment 
of his promises to this country, then he 
admitted that the country would have 
been bound in honour to see those 
promises executed. But nothing ap- 
proaching to any guaranteed engagement 
had been entered into, and therefore we 
were not bound in support of the honour 
of the country to adopt hostile measures. 
If we had entered into war on the Marquis 
Barbacena’s representations, he repeated, 
that this country would actually have had 
singly to undertake the conquest of Portu- 
gal. The Marquis Barbacena addressed 
his note to the Government, requesting its 
assistance, in November, 1828. But 
what said the Brazilian Minister in April, 
1829? He derived his information indeed 
from newspapers, to which the noble 
Viscount professed to have recourse ;_ but 
he had every reason to rely on the accu- 
racy of the statement he was about to 
read to their Lordships. It appeared 
from the Brazilian newspapers, that one 
of the Deputies of the Brazilian Chamber 
reproached the Government for interfering 
with the affairs of Portugal, because the 
Brazilian Government was on terms of 
peace with Portugal, and carrying on all 
the relations with Portugal as this country 
did at present. How did the Brazilian 
Minister reply to thatcharge? [The Earl 
of Aberdeen here read a paragraph from 
a Brazilian newspaper, which stated that 
the Minister of the Interior of Brazil 
expressed his surprise at so serious a 
charge being brought against the Govern- 
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ment, which he declared was far from 
wishing to interfere with the affairs of 
Portugal,—reprobated in the most un- 
qualified manner every act performed in 
Europe by the Brazilian diplomatist, who, 
he said, had no authority to act; and re- 
quired that the Brazilian Government might 
not be considered responsible for what 
had been done in Europe by unqualified 
individuals, who had received no instruc- 
tions to act as they haddone. He asked, 
was the Government to blame because the 
distance of Brazil from Europe prevented 
their disapprobation of such conduct 
speedily reaching that part of the globe ? 
Already, he reminded the Chamber, one 
Brazilian diplomatist had been dismissed, 
for conduct similar to what had excited 
the worthy Member’s censure. How then 
could the Brazilian Government be charged 
with interfering in the affairs of Portugal ?} 
This party, therefore, (continued the Earl 
of Aberdeen,) for whose benefit we were 
asked to assist to conquer Portugal, re- 
fused to sanction any such proceeding on 
the part of its agents, and, consequently, 
we should have been left to carry on the 
war alone. The English Government, in 
declining the proposal made to them, had 
acted not only justifiably, according to 
their conception of the interpretation of 
the treaties and engagements which ex- 
isted with respect to Portugal, it had also 
acted most fortunately, inasmuch as the 
result would have been what he had 
stated to their Lordships. The principal 
ground on which the noble Viscount rested 
his reason for interfering with the present 
Government of Portugal, was the aban- 
donment, as he conceived, of the Constitu- 
tion, of which a present had lately been 
made to that country. What sort of in- 
terference the noble Viscount meant, 
unless by war, he could not understand. 
By what other method could the English 
Government force that Constitution on the 
Portuguese nation? ‘The noble Viscount 
undertook to give a plain, simple, unvar- 
nished statement of what he called the 
facts respecting the origin of the Constitu- 
tion; but a statement more opposed to 
the facts he had never heard in the whole 
course of his life. Ifany one thing were 
more certain than another, it was the 
extraordinary anxiety which Mr. Canning 
showed to disconnect himself and _ this 
country from every thing belonging to 
that Constitution. The noble Viscount 
had said that Sir Charles Stuart assisted 
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in the formation of that Constitution. | 
Now there was not the least shadow 

of foundation for any such statement. 
Sir Charles Stuart was merely the bearer | 
of the Constitution to Europe, and that 
was all the concern he had in it. The 
instant it arrived in Europe, Mr. Canning 
was so much alarmed at the idea that this | 
country might be thought to have had | 
something to do with it, that he immediately | 
wrote despatches to every Court in Europe, | 
stating that the English Government had | 
no concern in the formation of it, and that | 
Sir Charles Stuart, in bringing it to Europe, | 
had acted on his own responsibility, with- | 
out receiving any instructions from his 
Majesty’s Government. Thus, then, the 
noble Viscount’s plain, simple, unadorned 
statement was entirely erroneous. No less | 
wrong was he when he said that the general | 
impression in Portugal was, that England | 
would support the Constitution, and that | 
those who had acted on that persuasion | 
had become victims in support of what he | 
at last called a British Constitution. The 
noble Viscount even went so far as to say 
that the Constitution was supported by the | 
British army. That the presence of the 

British army might have operated in se- 

curing the existence of the Constitution, | 
he would not deny; but when the army | 
was sent to Portugal, great care was taken | 
to declare that the sole purpose for which | 
it was sent was to resist what was conceived | 
to be a threat of foreign aggression. Six 
months: afterwards, when a vote of credit | 
passed the Parliament before the close of | 
the Session, the same declaration was re- | 
peated in both Houses—namely, that the 
army remained in Portugal exclusively for 
the purposes for which it was originally | 
sent. He could refer their Lordships to 

declarations, made in the strongest manner | 
possible, disclaiming any other object in 

continuing the army in Portugal but to 

resist foreign aggression. ‘That was acting | 
strictly according to Treaties, but it formed 
no part of our obligation, implied or ex- | 
pressed, towards Portugal, to enforce any | 
species of Constitution on the people of | 
that country. Therefore, when the noble 
Viscount said that the Constitution was 
maintained by the British army, he com- 
pletely misrepresented the state of the case. 
Though he should be very unwilling to | 
call that Constitution a British Consti- | 
tution, inasmuch as it had been concocted | 
in Don Pedro’s brain in less than a week’s | 
time, and therefore, however well intended, | 
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must be imperfect in its parts and in its 
operation, yet he admitted that those 
Portuguese who supported it might have 
been led to do so from the partiality which 
they might suppose this country would 
naturally entertain for it, and from an 
opinion that they were acting in confor- 
mity with the wish, at least, of the British 
Government. Inasmuch as they had been 
affected by those considerations, and suf- 
fered in consequence, although he felt 
most unwilling to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Portugal, or of any other nation, 
yet, in his opinion, it ought to be with the 
utmost possible reluctance that any person 
should think of renewing our relations 
with Portugal, unless those unhappy per- 
sons were placed on a footing of perfect 
security. The noble Viscount had asserted 
that he (the Earl of Aberdeen) had stated 
that England had allowed other Powers in 
Europe to occupy her place with respect to 
Portugal. That was not, however, the fact. 
He had stated, that if England main- 
tained indefinitely her present situation, 
their Lordships could not expect other 
Powers to follow herexample. She would 
in such case, be throwing the advantages 
which her connexion with Portugal had 
given her into other hands. Hitherto, 
all Europe had kept back, with a confidence 
which was highly honourable to this 
country, and which did not bear out the 
imputations which had been for some time 
uttered respecting the footing of disrespect 
on which this country stood with other 
Powers in Europe. They had all acted 
with a most honourable spirit towards 
England, but it behoved this country to 
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| take the lead in Portuguese affairs, for if 


she did not, she would lose the command- 
ing influence she had always possessed 
and deserved in Portugal. Hethought, that 
whoever might be Sovereign of Portugal, 
if we rightly understood our own interest, 
we should be on a good footing with him. 
During the periods when this country had 
been most closely connected with Portugal, 
that country had not been blessed with the 
most amiable monarchs. But it was never 
necessary to look at the personal character 
of the kings of Portugal, when forming an 
intimate connexion with that country; and 
if it should be necessary to recognize that 
Government in favour of which the Portu- 
guese people had declared, he had not the 
least doubt but that our mutual relations 
would be as cordial as ever they had been. 
The severities and excesses which had 
X 
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taken place in Portugal in the administra- | and even lodgings taken for their reception. 
tion of the Government, he deplored as | They arrived at Plymouth, and soon 
much as any man. But we were not | amounted to upwards of three thousand. 
entirely guiltless ourselves on this subject. | For some time they remained there quietly, 
We remonstrated with the Portuguese | until at last an application was made by 
Government, and protested against the | the Brazilian Minister to his noble friend 


course which we call severe and cruel, but | near him (the Duke of Wellington), re- 





the reply was obvious. The Portuguese 
Government said, “‘ You keep us in a state 
of alarm and apprehension, You allow 
plotting to go forward in England against 
our institutions, and permit great bodies, 
against which we must protect ourselves, to 
exert themselves for our overthrow.” Now 
self-protection, whether a government was 
legitimate or not, was the first of all duties, 
and we therefore must consider ourselves 
a little responsible for those severities of 
which we complained. The noble Viscount 
had adverted, as it was impossible not to 
expect he should do, to the event which 
took place off Terceira, and which he de- 
scribed in terms of unmeasured reprobation. 
But if that affair were fairly and impar- 
tially considered, the English Government 
would be found to have done nothing but 
what a strict sense of duty and obligation 
to preserve a neutral line of conduct com- 
pelled it to do. He would give the noble 
Viscount, in a very few words, the simple 
narrative of thataflair, The noble Viscount 
had alluded to some correspondence which 
he supposed to have taken place before 
the Portuguese who were defeated at 
Oporto, arrived in England, and by which 
they were invited to come to this country. 
That was not the case. The simple facts 
were these. After the failure of the expe- 
dition which had set out to Oporto, and 
after the leaders of it had returned to this 
country because they found the sentiments 
of the whole Portuguese people against 
them, the troops, who had taken to flight 
without striking a blow for that Constitution 
which they were supposed to be so desirous 
of defending, went into Spain. The 
Spanish Government allowed them to enter 
its territory, but ordered them to quit it 
within one month. This condition was 
difficult to be complied with ; indeed im- 
possible. What then, did the English 
Government do in behalf of those unfor- 
tunate persons ? We entreated the Spanish 
Government to extend the period, which 
was granted, and means were taken to 
bring the Portuguese to this country, 
where, on application, they were assured 
they would be received and enjoy protection 
and hospitality. Measures were prepared, 








| . . . 
| questing a convoy might be given to the 


| Portuguese troops to go to the Azores, His 
| noble friend of course could have no know- 
ledge of foreign troops in England, and he 
told them they must disperse, or if they left 
the country, they must leave it asindividuals 
and notastroops. Sometime afterwards the 
Marquis Palmella, on being told that these 
troops must be dispersed in certain num- 
bers in the neighbouring towns, declared 
that they preferred being sent to Brazil, 
and desired a convoy for them. Now, 
granting a convoy would have been an un- 
justifiable act, for we had no right to pro- 
tect them against Portugal any where but 
in England. The leaders wanted the Eng- 
lish Government to give a guarantee for 
the safety of these troops. That was re- 
fused, and after a great deal of difficulty 
and negotiation their departure (which 
had been strongly insisted on because it 
would relieve the apprehensions of the 
Portuguese government, we knowing that 
their existence at Plymouth, embodied and 
ready to depart, did, in fact, create fears 
in that Government, and consequently led 
to many of those acts which we deplore on 
| the part of that Government, in order to 
protect itself against invaders), their de- 
parture was at last fixed, and they deter- 
mined to go to Brazil. In the mean time 
a revolt took place in Terceira against the 
Government of Don Miguel, and applica- 
tions were made for assistance. Now at 
that time there being no civil war in Ter- 
ceira, the garrison only being in favour of 
Don Pedro, and the whole population 
being friendly to Don Miguel, could the 
English Government, he would ask, have 
permitted these troops to have gone in 
| warlike preparation to take the Island, and 
at the same time have maintained that 
honest neutrality it professed ? Impossible! 
We might have done so, to be sure, avail- 
ing ourselves of Don Miguel’s breach of 
engagement, and every thing that was 
odious in his personal characier, or of the 
weakness of Portugal, which left us nothing 
to fear in the way of retaliation : but would 
| these have been sufficient reasons for di- 
verging from a course consistent with ho- 
| nesty, and he must say the only course 
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proper for the English Government to 
pursue, considering what it had declared 
should be its line of conduct from the 
first? It was quite monstrous to talk of 
these troops being helpless unarmed men. 
Their lordships all knew that soldiers well 
officered and well disciplined, having arms 
again provided for them, were as formid- 
able as if they had never been deprived | 
of arms; and it was notorious that such 
arms had been provided for them. 
Their remaining in that state at Plymouth 
was a very flagrant breach of neutrality 
on the part of England according to all | 
the law of nations, and he would take 
the liberty of reading a passage from an 
author, which would show that, according 
to the general principles of the law of na- 
tions, it was incumbent on the English 
Government to disperse those troops. 
Vattel, speaking of the duties of neutral 
States, said, “‘ On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that if my neighbour affords a retreat to 
my enemies, when defeated and too much 
weakened to escape me, and allows them 
time to recover and watch a favourable 
opportunity of making a second attack on 
my territories, this conduct, so prejudicial 
to my safety and interests, would be in- 
compatible with neutrality. If, therefore, 
my enemies, on suffering a discomfiture, 
retreat into his country, although charity 
will not allow him to refuse them per- 
mission to pass in security, he is bound to 
make them continue their march beyond 
his frontiers as soon as possible, and not 
suffer them to remain on his territories on 
the watch for a convenient opportunity to 
attack me anew; otherwise he gives me | 
aright to enter his country in pursuit of | 
them.” Their Lordships knew what effect | 
those troops had on Portugal, because | 
the Marquis Palmella had said that their | 
dispersion would relieve that country from | 
fears. Perhaps those apprehensions were | 
unfounded, after what had taken place at | 
Oporto; but when those troops departed | 
they were told that they would be pre- | 
vented taking part in the civil war raging | 
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because they went on board with clearances 
for Brazil, where we were told they were 
going; but having been deceived before 
by a Brazilian agent with respect to the 
destination of some arms, which had been 
conveyed io Terceira, we told them that 
having been deceived once, we would not 
be deceived a second time. If the decision 
of the English Government had been 


Portugal 


| otherwise, he conceived that its neutrality 


would have been completely illusive. We 
knew their intention, for though they had 
false clearances, we could not shut our 
eyes to their real destination. Some of 
those troops did go to Terceira, and the 
result was, that one person, an English- 
man, was unfortunately killed. The mas- 
ters of the vessels knew nothing of their 
destination, but were forced to go there. 
They implored the officers on board to 
allow them to change their course, but 
they were compelled to advance to Ter- 
ceira; and it was only at the very last 
moment, and after every possible endeavour 
had been made, in vain, by the naval officer 
stationed on the spot, to induce the Com- 
mander of the troops to alter his course, 
that a shot was fired. It was then dis- 
covered that of these helpless, unarmed, 
and faithful followers of their lawful Queen, 
Donna Maria, three hundred out of six 
hundred were Germans and Danes, ex- 
ported from Hamburgh and Lubec. These 
were the lawful and faithful subjects of 
her Majesty Donna Maria! Was not this 
open war? Could any thing be more ab- 
surd, then, than to say that England in- 
terfered with helpless individuals going to 
the territory of their lawful Sovereign? If 
we had done otherwise than we had, we 
should, to all intents and purposes, have 
been affording means and facilitiesto those 
troops to engage in the civil war at Ter- 
ceira. No impartial man could look at 
the transaction, from the first to the last, 
without being struck with the fraud that 
had been committed. It was not, there- 
fore, surprising that the language of some 
of the letters which passed on the occasion 


in Terceira, being, as it were, fitted out | was stronger than suited the taste of the 
from this country, where, if theyhad notbeen | noble Lord opposite. The character of 
received, they would either have remained | the whole proceeding was such, that if 
prisoners in Spain, or been captured by the , fairly viewed, would not only justify the 
troops of Don Miguel. Therefore it was | measures which were taken, but actually 
quite impossible for them to go from this | show that they were necessary. There 
country furnished for an attack on any part | was another part of this transaction which 
of the Portuguese dominions. The noble | was not a little curious. How were these 
Viscount had asked “ why did we not stop | troops maintained ? how were they paid 
them at our own port?” The reason was, | Their Lordships, perhaps, were not aware 
X 2 
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that these troops were actually maintained 
by English money, of which English 
creditors were actually defrauded! for the 
expense of the maintenance of those troops 
was defrayed from the dividends of that 
loan which had been remitted to Eng- 
land regularly by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of being paid to 
British creditors. That money was inter- 
cepted in its course, and appropriated to 
this purpose, all participation in which 
the Brazilian Government disavowed. [The 
noble Earl here read an extract from a 
speech of the Brazilian Minister of Finance, 
informing the Brazilian Chamber that the 
dividends had been sent to England, and 
ought to have been placed in the Bank of 
that country, but might possibly have got 
into hands which had diverted the money 
from its proper course.] Those dividends, 
his Lordship observed, had never been de- 
posited in the Bank of England, but had 
fallen into the hands of other parties, who 
had diverted them from their lawful desti- 
nation. He repeated it was impossible for 
this country to have allowed the expedi- 
tion to proceed against Terceira. The 
principle of neutrality which we had laid 
down we had uniformly observed through- 
out this contest, in spite of all the impres- 
sions which might arise from our having 
used the force of Government against 
what might appear a feeble party. Most 
scrupulously had that neutrality been 
observed towards the opponents of Don 
Miguel, and he did think that the present 
Portuguese Government had much more 
reason to complain of our conduct than 
iis opponents. But in addition to the 
general law of nations, which obliged 
us to act as we did with respect to these 
troops, he was not quite sure that the 
Portuguese Government, on the strength 
of commercial Treaties which did exist, 
might not make a demand on this 
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information asked for by the noble Lord 
were proper to be granted, yet no practi- 
cal use could be made of it; but believing 
the information on the Table of the 
House quite sufficient to explain the 
i actual state of the relations between 
England and Portugal, and Government 
having promised, when any change took 
| place to afford ample information to their 
| Lordships, he felt himself obliged to 





oppose the noble Lord’s Motion. 
Viscount Goderich concurred in what 
had fallen from the noble Earl with 
respect to the bringing of the Portuguese 
' Constitution to Europe. It was deemed 
| indispensable to the tranquillity of Europe 
that Portugal should separate from Brazil, 
and Sir Charles Stuart was sent to Portu- 
gal to explain the necessity of such a 
proceeding to Don John, then the King 
of that Country, who assented to the 
principle, and directed Sir Charles Stuart 
to proceed to his son, Don Pedro, at 
Brazil, with a proposition to separate the 
countries. | Before Sir Charles Stuart 
arrived there, Don John died, and he 
was thus placed in the peculiar situation 
of messenger from the King of Portugal 
to the King of Portugal ; for Don Pedro 
became, by his father’s death, the 
sovereign of that country. He, however, 
consented to adopt the measure of sepa- 
ration. There were, it is true, at that 
time, considerable differences respecting 
the mode, in case of future successions, 
how the separation was to be perpetuated. 
However, in the end, Don Pedro consent- 
ed to this separation, and also, which was 
not at first contemplated—granted a Con- 
stitution as well. When in the sequel it 
became known to Mr. Canning that Sir 
Charles Stuart was to be the bearer of 
this Constitution to Lisbon, he wrote 
tothat Ambassador, on the 12th of July, in 
these words :—“ Every thing which you 





country, which it would be very difficult 
to meet under the words of the Treaty. | 
He did assure their Lordships that every , 
step taken in the business had been theresult | 
ofa sense of duty, and not of any applica- | 
tion from the present Government of 
Portugal ; and he thought that when the | 
Portuguese Government learned that per- | 
sons calling themselves the agents of | 
Don Pedro were allowed to exercise | 
sovereign powers in this country, grante | 
ing orders and rewards, it would have | 
some reason to question our strict neutral- | 
ity. It was his opinion that even if the | 





bring from Rio de Janeiro to Lisbon will 
be precisely what the Portuguese nation 
have a right to expect, except the Consti- 
tution ;” and Mr. Canning then went on 
to state, in the same despatch, ‘ but, in 
order that we should better inculcate 
on other Governments our disinclina- 
tion to meddle in their internal affairs, it 
is expedient, in this respect, to remove all 
grounds of jealousy of British influence, 
and it is therefore his Majesty’s desire 
that you should proceed to England as 
soon as you deliver into the hands of the 
Infanta Regent, and of the Portuguese 
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authorities, her brother’s despatches.” 
In the same spirit he wrote on the 12th of 
July to Sir William A’Court, that, as a 
foolish notion prevailed in France of the 
influence of Great Britain having been 
used to obtain the Portuguese Constitu- 
tion, it had been ordered that Sir Charles 
Stuart should at once return home, to 
obviate any such impression. It was 
true, indeed, that, in a subsequent de- 
spatch, of the 17th of July, he did con- 
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vey to Sir Charles Stuart an opinion, which | 


certainly the Government of England had 
a right to adopt (but it was evident- 
ly adopted as the result of a balanced 
opinion), that the best course for Don 
Miguel to pursue appeared to be the ful- 
filment of the Charter. 
had, however, always left it open to the 
Portuguese nation to take this Constitu- 
tion as they thought proper, hoping only 
that their decision would be eventually 
productive of their own happiness. This 
was the course which at the time, and 
under the circumstances, became a British 
Minister, who was bound to look with a 
prudent consideration to future events, 
and to the operation of this Constitution 
on the relations of Portugal with other 
States. Undoubtedly Mr. Canning, if he 
consulted his own feelings, wished for the 
acceptance of the Constitution; but at 
the same time he said as a British Minis- 
ter, “ We are no judges of what is fit for 
the internal arrangements of the people of 


Mr. Canning, | 


Portugal; but as the separation of your | 


kingdom has been accomplished by the 
force of our reasoning with Brazil, we 
think it reasonable you should adopt the 
views of Don Pedro at the time when he 
made that separation.” This was the 
language of Mr. Canning; and so far as 
the British Government was concerned 
with this Constitution, he could not coin- 
cide in the inferences of the noble Mover, 
that we were bound on that account to 


interfere in a stronger manner after the | 


delivery of the documents by the British 
Ambassador. It was undoubtedly true, 
as his noble friend had said, that troops 


were sent out to Portugal by Mr. Can- , 
ning towards the end of the year 1826; _ 


but this step was taken without the 
slightest reference to the question of the 


Portuguese Constitution ;—in fact, the sub- | 


stance of the orders to these troops was 
most unequivocally to refrain from all 
interference whatever in the internal 
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to protect them, in virtue of the pro- 
visions of ancient Treaties, from any 
attack by foreign force. This was not to 
protect the Constitution from the opposi- 
tion of the people for whom it was 
intended, for Great Britain was bound to 
do no such thing—such a principle having 
never in fact been suggested from begin- 
ning to end—but simply and exclusively 
to prevent Spain by force from overrun- 
ning Portugal. With reference to the 
character of the individual who had 
usurped the Government of that country, 
he had no objection to adopt it from the 
words of the noble Earl opposite ; these 
were true and correct, and whatever was 
the complexion of his vices, the affliction 
merely concerned the Portuguese, not the 
British, except, perhaps, so far as they 
might be supposed to affect the latter in 
the progress of the external relations of 
the new kingdom. The effect of Don 
Miguel’s passions, however, was certainly 
to exhibit him offering a great insult to 
the Crown of England, one which the 
latter could only overlook in pity for 
the feebleness of the weaker State, and 
from a sense of magnanimity towards an 
individual at once mean, perfidious, and 
imbecile. And here, perhaps, he con- 
curred with the noble Earl in thinking 
it best not to heap terms of obloquy 
upon princes, with whom hereafter 
it might be expedient for us to hold 
relations, even though such terms were 
the natural offspring of honest and well- 
regulated minds. He likewise agrecd that 
England was not bound to have gone to 
war to repress the treachery of this prince; 
but he could not see that such a result 
would have necessarily followed the adop- 
tion of the policy so often recommended 
on this subject. Whether it were likely 
or not that less measured language had 
been used towards Don Miguel by the 
Government during these transactions, than 
appeared on the face of these papers, was 
what he could not say, for he could only 
form a judgment from the papers before 
him; but in exact proportion ashe 
thought it would have been unwise for 
the Government to involve themselves in 
hostilities upon these points, in exactly 
the same degree was Parliament bound to 
look with jealousy at the course taken by 
that Government towards Don Miguel. 
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There was one topic, the last touched 


struggles of the people of Portugal, but | 


upon by both his noble friends, on which he 
must say something, and, he lamented, in 
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a diflerent tone from that of his preceding 
obvervations, he meant the affair at Ter- 
ceira. He well recollected when, last 
year, the noble Lords opposite (the Mi- 
nisters) pledged themselves to place on 
the Table all the Papers concerning it, 
they expressed their confidence that when 
this information was perused, it would be 
found to remove every doubt upon the 
propricty of what had been done, and 
compel their Lordships, by the demonstra- 
tive force of reasoning, to approve of the 
course which the Government had taken 
in the matter. He now begged to assure 
their Lordships that he had sat down to 
read these papers with the strongest desire 
to find that the honour of the Crown-— 
not the particular character of this or 
that administration—had not been com- 
promised by the affair at Terceira, and 
with the most conscientious anxiety to 
come to the same conclusion as the Go- 
vernment. He lamented, however, that 
the result did not correspond with his 
wishes, for he was obliged to confess that 
the Papers did not remove from his mind 
the unfavourable impressions he had pre- 
viously imbibed, or suggest to him any 
train of reasoning to alter their force. In 
considering how far the conduct of Go- 
vernment was open to approval or disap- 
probation with reference to this business, 
they were bound to consider a little the 
circumstances under which it had oc- 
curred; the actual condition of Don Mi- 
guel at the time, and that of Donna 
Maria, relative to their respective con- 
nexion with the dominions of Portugal. 
The Brazilian Minister, Viscount Itabay- 
ana, had applied to the British Govern- 
ment to export arms to some foreign place, 
and his noble friend immediately gave that 
permission, accompanied with certain con- 
ditions; namely, that these arms should 
not be conveyed for use to any place 
where civil dissensions raged in the domi- 
nions of Portugal. Now this condition 
was accepted by Viscount Itabayana, 
but the noble Duke opposite afterwards 
said, that in conveying the arms to Ter- 
ceira a breach of faith had been committed 
with him, for he thought they were in- 
tended for Brazil. He (Lord Goderich) 
confessed that on the face of these Papers 
he saw nothing to conduct him to that 
inference ; and yet the right interpretation 
of a few passages in the letters which 
passed at the time, was of great import- 
ance in leading their Lordships to a right 
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view of what had subsequently happened. 
How could it be necessary for Viscount 
Itabayana to ask the permission of the 
British Government to export arms to 
Brazil? It was supposed, he was aware, 
that such permission was necessary, but 
the fact was exactly the reverse, and no 
licence was necessary. True, the law gave 
a power to the Crown to prevent, by an 
order of Council, the export of arms, but 
no such order existed at that time, and 
therefore none could have been in force, 
| which required a licence to obviate. In 
| fact, the only order in Council at the time 
'in force was one which prohibited the 
| export of arms to the coast of Africa, 
| without a particular form of licence; and 
why? Not because of any troubles which 
were raging in many parts of Europe; not 
b¢cause of the contending relations of the 
Braganza family, but solely and expressly 
| to prevent the export of arms for carrying 
, on the slave trade on the coast of Africa. 
[hear] How could it then be contended 
that any permission was required to ex- 
port arms to Brazil; none was necessary, 
nor up to this hour could the Govern- 
ment, as the law stood, prevent an agent 
of Don Miguel’s from exporting arms to 
Portugal. The evident neutrality, then, 
was not to interfere at all in the exports 
of arms ; instead of which the people of 
Terceira were prevented from having them, 
while the partisans of Don Miguel were 
not. The Government ought not to have 
been in ignorance of these distinctions, or 
to have mistaken the law which applied 
| to them. He was prepared, indeed, to 
make a distinction between this applica- 
tion of Viscount Itabayana and the one 
subsequently made for the removal under 
convoy of the Portuguese troops in dépot 
at Portsmouth, and upon that branch of 
the inquiry he perfectly agreed they were 
bound not to permit the assemblage of 
troops on the coast of England to arrange 
plans of hostility against a country to- 
wards which it professed and meant to be 
neutral. Indeed, he thought they were 
justified in putting an end to that depdt 
where it was, and to afford these people a 
conveyance to the Azores. But he re- 
peated, there were some singular things 
conveyed through the correspondence in 
their Lordships’ hands, which must be 
well understood before they hastened to 
conclusions, and he begged permission to 
refer to some of them. On the 8th of 
December the noble Duke opposite, in a 
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letter dated from Goodwood, thus wrote 
to the Marquis Palmella :—‘‘ Some time 
ago one of the Brazilian Plenipotentiaries 
now in England, wrote me a letter to 
desire that convoy might be given to an 
expedition intended to be sent against the 
Azores.” Now what meaning was to be 
attached to the word “ against” except 
to convey the intention of hostility. [Zhe 
Duke of Wellington here said ‘“ No.’’| 
Did the noble Duke mean to say that he 
disbelieved the nature of the application 
of the Marquis Barbacena, to which his 
phrase alluded? If so, then he (Viscount 
Goderich) could only remark that there 
was no evidence upon the face of these 
documents to justify such an imputation ; 
for what were the words of the Marquis 
Barbacena when he applied to Ministers ? 
When he wrote to the noble Duke opposite, 
on the 15th of October, he said, ‘‘ The 
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Secretary to the Government of the | 


islands of the Azores has just arrived in 
London, authorized to demand with the 


greatest urgency, the immediate despatch | 


of a part of the faithful Portuguese troops 


which are now in England, and whose | 


presence in the above-mentioned islands 
would ensure their defence as well as their 
tranquillity, under the Government of the 
legitimate Sovereign, against the attack 
with which they are menaced by the ille- 
gitimate Government established in Portu- 
gal.” 
for leave “to attack” the Azores, but to 


So that the application was not. 


repel a threatened attack of them by the | 


usurper. 
Barbacena is, then, entirely defensive, and 


The movement of the Marquis | 


in answer to an application, in which he | 
says he is bound to concur, he goes on | 
thus—“ Determined as I am to grant the | 


succours which faithful subjects of the 
Queen demand from her, and persuaded 
that these succours, when once landed at 


Terceira, will be sufficient to put this | 


island out of danger, I cannot conceal 


from myself the risks which the transports | 
may run during their voyage, if they | 


be not protected by some ships of war. 
Such, M. le Duc, is the strong motive 
which makes me have recourse to your 
Grace, for the purpose of demanding 


from his Britannic Majesty, in the name of | 


the Queen, the convoy of a ship of war, 
to escort from England, to a possession 
which remains subject to the legitimate 
authority of her Most Faithful Majesty, a 
part of the loyal troops which are at Ply- 
mouth, the succours in question not to be 
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landed at Terceira, in the unfortunate 
event of that island having fallen under 
the aggression with which it is threatened. 
From what is above stated, you will see, 
M. le Duc, that there is no question of 
a hostile undertaking, but simply as a 
measure of defence, dictated by the feel- 
ing of that strict obligation which is im- 
posed upon every sovereign to protect his 
subjects.” This was the tone of the 
letter of which, when afterwards writing 
to the Marquis de Palmella, the noble Duke 
said it conveyed an intention of attacking 
the Azores—a wrong impression evidently 
from the words employed on that occasion. 
The noble Duke, in his answer to the 
Marquis Barbacena on the 18th of October, 
says, after describing the Portuguese as not 
in the quality of troops, but of individuals 
—‘¢ | also announce to your Excellency, 
that His Majesty’s Government cannot 
permit that England should be made an 
arsenal or a fortress, from whence any 
one may make war as he may think pro- 
per. If those Portuguese subjects desire 
to make war at the Azores instead of doing 
so in Portugal, of which they have the 
choice, let them go there as individuals if 
they please. But I must candidly tell 
you, Monsieur le Marquis, that it cannot 
be permitted that individuals, of whatever 
character they may be, should prepare 
warlike expeditions in the ports and 
arsenals of this country, in order to make 
attacks upon others.” Well, then, in the 
end, they did go out as individuals. [The 
Earl of Aberdeen I must deny that.”} 
They surely went without arms, and in 
ships exposed to every risk; he could 
not, therefore, concur in opinion that they 
had departed in any other character than as 
individuals. When the noble Duke used 
the term individuals, he never could have 
meant that it was necessary they should 
depart each man in a separate ship. Ifhe 
meant that six hundred of them should not 
go out in any single ship, he ought to have 
told them so in the first instance, and not 
to have led them into an error, the conse- 
quence of which was, their exposure to 
the reckless consequences of Captain Wal- 
pole’s attack. He intended to make no 
complaints against the refusal of the 
Government to give a guarantee, or con- 
voy, to secure the escort of these Portu- 
guese to the Brazils, and therefore he 
should come to the letter of the 12th of 
December, from the noble Duke to the 
Marquis de Palmella, in which were these 
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words :—“ His Majesty’s servants have 
been informed by me of your assurances 
that these troops are going to the Brazils, 
and they rely upon them. But I have to 
inform you, that as your orders may be 
disobeyed, other authorities may interfere 
in the disposal of these troops. The 
King’s servants have thought proper to 
advise his Majesty to give orders that 
effectual measures may be adopted to pre- 
vent any attack upon the Portuguese 
dominions in Europe by any of these 
troops.” He could not help observing, 
that the meaning of this passage in the 
noble Duke’s letter was very vague, for 
geographers had differed, whether the 
Azores were in Europe or Africa. If not 
in Europe, then they were not compre- 
hended in the prohibition: if in peace 
with their lawful Sovereign, then the Por- 
tuguese had no right to be opposed in 
proceeding towards them. And it was on 
this same day (the 12th of December) that 
there issued, in the shape of instructions 
from the Admiralty, Captain Walpole’s 
warraat to burn, sink, and destroy any 
of the ships bearing these Portuguese 
to Terceira. They were charged with 
intending to make an attack on that Island. 
This was quite contrary to the fact, as 
conveyed in the applications of the Mar- 
quisses Barbacena and Palmella, the latter 
personage being likewise exposed to an 
imputation of telling an untruth on the 
oceasion. This imputation was, he thought, 
an act of great cruelty, when directed 
against an honourable man, for such he 
knew he was from his conduct during 
many years in the discharge of high 
diplomatic functions in this country ;— 
against a man, too, in the hour of his mis- 
fortune, when flung from eminent station, 
and reduced to exile and beggary because 
of his fidelity and honour: it was, he 
repeated, cruel to impute such conduct to 
a person so placed, and who on the face 
of these papers, instead of deserving to be 
accused of having practised delusion, had 
stated most distinctly that the destination 
of these troops had been altered from Bra- 
zil to Terceira,—it was made voluntarily, 
and without the least knowledge of the 
order issued from the Admiralty. It was 
right to notice that another reason given, 
during these discussions, why the Portu- 
guese ought not to be permitted to go to 
Terceira, was, the divided state of parties 
on that island. Where was the proof 
of these alleged divisions? The first 
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intimation of them was given in the noble 
Duke’s letter of the 30th December. Al- 
though in the Marquis de Palmella’s, on the 
20th, information of the perfect tranquillity 
of the island was conveyed, yet the noble 
Duke writes—‘“ The Azores are part of 
the dominions of Portugal, and we know 


| that a civil war is now carried on in those 


Islands, particularly in that of Terceira.” 
Where was, he repeated, the proof of that 
fact, and of the announcement to these 
Portuguese that they should not be per- 
mitted to land there?—[The Duke of 
Wellington— Why in the very sentence 
you are quoting.” — Lord Holland.—“ Yes, 
at the end.” ]—He had not overlooked the 
words, “‘ they will not be allowed to land 
there ;” but he meant to ask, why the 
announcement had not been previously 
made, and the necessary orders issued to 
warn these Portuguese of the risk to which 
they were exposing themselves before 
they had embarked and incurred it? He 
admitted that it was possible his reasoning 
might be overturned by a fresh statement 
but it could not upon the information then 
before Parliament, and he spoke from 
those official documents presented by his 
Majesty’s command, and not from news- 
paper reports or unauthorized communi- 
cations. In them there was not the least 
proof that the Portuguese were early 
warned to avoid Terceira, or that any 
dissensions raged on that island. The 
noble Duke had, indeed, said that the 
Azores were part of the dominions of Por- 
tugal; so they had been for nearly 200 
years, but they were at this time perfectly 
tranquil. Terceira was held for the legiti- 
mate sovereign, Donna Maria da Gloria 
—she had the real actual possession. Don 
Miguel had de facto seized the Crown of 
Portugal; and unless it was meant to be 
contended that he had on that account a 
right de jure to its distant possessions, 
there was no pretence for depriving the 
Queen of Portugal of her legitimate rights 
of sovereignty where they were duly 
administered. She had reality of posses- 
sion and force of law there at least, and 
what was against her? Not a de facto, 
but a pretended claim de jure on the 
part of the usurper. The noble Viscount 
proceeded to observe, that he thought the 
Marquis Palmella had been most cruelly 
treated. He showed nothing like dupli- 
city in any part of his conduct, and he 
knew that he was a most respectable per- 
son, from often haying had occasion to sce 
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and correspond with him in his diplomatic | 
capacity. The Marquis Palmella was 
now reduced from a high and affluent si- | 
tuation to a state of exile and poverty, | 
and it was cruel to add to all this the | 
charge of duplicity and deception. It was 
said that the Commanders of the vessels | 
who carried out the Portuguese troops did | 
not know their destination, and that they 
were not aware that they had been prohi- 
bited from landing at Terceira. If so, the 
Ministers were so much the more to blame; 


Portugal. 


’ for these Commanders ought to have been 


informed of it, more particularly when the 
order of the Admiralty was issued, com- 
manding our ships of war to burn, sink, 
or destroy (for such the order was in effect) 
any vessels that should attempt to land at 
Terceira. In consequence of this neglect 
the men and the vessels of this country 
might have been destroyed by the fire of 
our own ships of war. If that warning 
had been given, probably the ships would 
never have sailed, and the attempt would 
never have been made.—If, in spite of the 
warning, the parties had persevered, it might 
have been possible to have prevented it, by 
an act of authority. He might be told 
that Government could not have prevented 
it, inasmuch as the act was no violation 
of the municipal law; and perhaps, there- 
fore, an act of authority might have been 
required ; but he (Lord Goderich) should 
be glad to hear what right was given by 
the municipal law to treat the King’s sub- 
jects ina manner not warranted ‘by the 
Taw of the land. The law of nations 
which might apply to the Portuguese could 
not extend to British subjects, who might 
all have fallen victims to the rash and un- 
advised order of the Admiralty. The 
noble Earl (Aberdeen) had talked of the 
rashness of Count Saldanha, and of the 
loss of one life as the consequence of it. 
Whether his courage ought to be praised, 
or whether he ought to be blamed for his 
rashness and obstinacy, was a matter of 
no consequence—one shot had destroyed 
one life; but it was to be recollected that 
instead of a single shot a whole broadside 
might have been discharged, and not only 
the six hundred Portuguese but the British 
crew and the ship might have been sent to 
the bottom. Providentially that issue had 
not followed, but the principle was the same, 
and such might have been the melancholy 
result of the order of the Admiralty. He 
was sure that his noble friends would have 
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affliction if anything of the kind had hap- 
pened, and then they would have had to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Good God! that we had but 
thought of warning these people before 
they went on this fatal expedition!” He 
had thought himself compelled to make 
these observations, but he would ten thou- 
sand times rather have had his judgment 
convinced by what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, which would have prevented 
his arriving at a conclusion so painful. 
He was sure that his noble friend would 
do him the justice to admit that he had 
not described conduct which he disap- 
proved, in terms inconsistent with the 
courtesy due from one public man to ano- 
ther; or with the consideration due to the 
dignity of their Lordships and the import- 
ance of the question ; he had discharged 
an irksome duty; and he might assert, 
with deep regret and entire sincerity, that 
he wished to God the record of the trans- 
action to which he had alluded, could be 
blotted from our annals. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he could neither 
concur with the noble Mover, nor with the 
noble Viscount who had just taken his seat. 
That noble Viscount, in particular, seemed 
to have gone over the papers to which he 
had referred so repeatedly by some system 
of cross-reading, and had arrived at a 
conclusion corresponding with that mode 
of perusal. The House ought to remem- 
ber the statement of Mr. Canning, when 
he proposed that troops should be sent to 
Portugal. In terms stronger than any 
other man could use, he expressly asserted 
that they were not to act either for or 
against the Constitution—they were only 
to defend the country against invasion by 
the troops of Spain. What reason, then, 
could the Portuguese have for thinking 
that this country had taken what the noble 
Viscount was pleased to call the British- 
Portuguese Constitution under its special 
protection? His noble relative (Lord 
Stuart of Rothsay) when Sir C. Stuart, 
had only brought the Constitution to Por- 
tugal in his capacity of a Portuguese 
Plenipotentiary ; and when the Emperor 
of Brazil was anxious to consult him on 
the subject, he was too prudent to consent 
to give any advice, so that that circum- 
stance could not be construed into an 
approval in the face of Mr. Canning’s 
direct disavowal. The simple question 
was this:s—When Don Miguel reached 
Portugal, and a party, which seemed the 
strongest, made its appearance adverse to 
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the Constitution, was Great Britain called | 


Portugal. 
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upon to interfere, and to force it upon the 


people? He denied that she was so 
called upon, and he denied that if any 


British Minister had attempted to force it | 


on the Portuguese he would have been | 


supported by” the British nation, This 


| 


country was bound to remain strictly , 
_ allow our troops, like Ambassadors, to 


/remain mere calm spectators of the trans- 


neutral ; she had remained so, and if the 
Portuguese were deceived in their expect- 
ations, they were alone to blame. He 


agreed that there was something painful 
to the feelings in what had occurred at’ 
Terceira; but how was this Government ' 


in fault? That, and that only was the 
real point in issue. The island was not 
solely and absolutely in the possession of 


the King of Portugal, for a civil war was | 
raging there at the time, and the mere use | 


of the word “attack,” in one of the docu- 


ments, did not merit the importance | 


attached to it by the noble Viscount. His 


noble friend (Lord Goderich) had argued | 


that some warning ought to have been 
given; and this country had been held up, 
with respect to that transaction, as guilty 
of a most scandalous breach of good faith 
towards Portugal. All he could say was, 
that if the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment towards other Powers was no worse 
than it had been towards Portugal, there 
would not be much reason to complain. 
He denied again that Mr. Canning had 
ever upheld such a notion, as that we were 
bound to assist any foreign nation in 
maintaining or destroying its Constitution. 
His liberal mind was naturally inclined to 
the extension of liberal principles ; but he 
always maintained that Great Britain could 
not interfere to promote that extension. 
On these grounds he should vote against 
the Motion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon could not allow 
the question to come toa vote without 
offering a few remarks upon the peculiar 
situation in which this country was placed 
with regard to Portugal. He did not 
intend to uphold the policy of one Minister 
against that of another Minister ; but to 
review the conduct of Great Britain 
towards Portugal as a whole, and to 
consider whether the natives of that 


country had been treated by this country 
in a manner to inspire affection and con- 
fidence, and to lead the rest of the world 
to believe that Great Britain had acted 
with becoming consistency and energy. 
He well understood the doctrine of non- 
interference ; and in nine instances out of 
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ten he should approve it; but he could 
not understand, in the condition of the 
relations between this Kingdom and Portu- 
gal, between a powerful and a weak State, 
with the capital of the latter occupied by 
the armics of the former—how, after the 
danger of invasion, for which those armies 
were sent out, was at an end, we could 


Portugal. 


actions before their eyes. Sir C. Stuart 
had acted, first the part of a witness, and 
afterwards that of a Jetter-carrier ; at one 
moment he wasa Brazilian, and at another 
a Portuguese plenipotentiary. That was 
a matter of comparatively slight impor- 
tance; but there was another circum- 
stance too much kept out of view in the 
course of this night’s debate ; he alluded 
to the fact, that Great Britain had 
acknowledged the Queen of Portugal—and 
in what relation did this country stand 
therefore with regard to the dynasty of 
Braganza? It had been said that we 
ought not to interfere in the affairs of 
Portugal,—Not interfere with the affairs 
of Portugal! What had been our con- 
duct towards that State? Let Don Miguel 
answer the question. As a rebel to his 
father we conveyed him a prisoner to 
France, and from France he was sent to 
Vienna, After an involuntary residence 
there, after being affianced to the Queen 
of Portugal, and after the most solemn 
protestations, he had been allowed to 
return to his native country by the agency 
and interposition of Great Britain; and 
yet with these facts before our eyes we 
were to remain tame witnesses of the 
overthrow of that very system we had been 
endeavouring to support. By some artifice 
of special pleading it might be attempted 
to escape from the difficulty arising out of 
interference at one time and non-interfe- 
rence at another, yet there was not a 
nation in the civilized world to whom 
Great Britain had not rendered herself 
ridiculous by sending a military force to 
Portugal to do nothing but to keep up a 
species of mock neutrality, and defeat the 
very end for the accomplishment of which 
she had so long laboured. The noble 
Earl (Aberdeen) had attempted to establish 
a case on the law of nations ; he had made 
a pompous reference, and had read a 
learned quotation from Vattel; but the 
only question to be considered was, 
whether what had happened at Terceira 
was an attack, or were the Portuguese 
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conveying themselves to a friendly shore 
where no attack was necessary? With 
their ultimate destination we had nothing 
todo. A great deal had been said of “a 
civil war raging in Terceira,” but nobody 
had instanced a single battle; it might 
have “ raged” in the correspondence of 
the noble Duke and the Marquis Pal- 
mella, but assuredly it had not existed, 
much less “ raged,” anywhere else. Of 
this he was quite certain, that all England, 
that was out of office, had rejoiced in the 
glorious victory of Count Villaflor over the 
expedition sent out by Don Miguel, and it 
was unalloyed by any necessity, on the 
part of the conqueror, to turn his arms 
against a single inhabitant of Tereeira, 
When the Portuguese, who had been so 
inhospitably treated in England, were 
Janded in France, they were allowed to 
proceed without molestation to Terceira, 
and Don Miguel himself had never dreamt 
of complaining of a violation of the law 
of nations. Although many parts of the 
speech of the noble Foreign Secretary had 
given him (Lord Carnarvon) much pain, 
one portion of it had excited in his mind 
unmixed satisfaction. The noble Earl 
had distinctly stated, that Great Britain 
would never recognise the usurper of 
Portugal, even as King de facto, until he 
had done full justice and made complete 
reparation to the unhappy victims of his 
tyranny. Englishmen knew little of the 
degree of suffering to which those victims 
had been exposed: they were not merely 
detained for safe custody, they were im- 
mured in the most loathsome dungeons, 
and if they were ever restored to freedom, 
many of them could never be restored to 
health. Of Don Miguel himself he would 
not attempt to speak; he should fail in 
expressing his sense of disgust and hatred, 
and after the terms employed by the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, all he 
(Lord Carnarvon) could say would appear 
like apology, if not panegyric. Although 
the usurper had now gained footing, 
there was a time when Great Britain 
might have had the whole army of 
Portugal on her side, while Miguel 
would have been left with only his 
priests, pandars, and parasites. He was 
aware that the Motion of his noble friend 
would require some modification ; but, 
in the general statement, that further 
information was required to vindicate the 
character and honour of this country, he 
heartily concurred, 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne observed 
that after what had been already said, it 
was not necessary for him to add anything 
to justify, and little to explain, the vote he 
intended to give. If, by supporting the 
Motion, it could be supposed that he 
meant at all to sanction the principle, that 
Great Britain ought to have interfered to 
guarantee the Constitution of Portugal, 
he would vote against it, and he trusted 
the time would never come when Ministers 
would advise the King to guarantee a 
Constitution of any kind for any Foreign 
State. He would also rather oppose the 
Motion of his noble friend than that his 
vote in its favour should lead to the’ 
slightest implication, that’ under the cir- 
cumstances it was fit to recognise the 
authority of Don Miguel. The rule of that 
tyrannical usurper was repugnant to the 
feelings of the whole kingdom, and it was 
needless for him to add a single touch 
to the picture drawn by the noble Secretary 
of State. What he understood to be 
sought by the Motion was this,—that 
without interrupting negotiations, for none 
were pending—without committing Great 
Britain to any future course of conduct, 
for no such course had been pointed out— 
the House and the country ought at least 
to be furnished with the fullest informa- 
tion before a step was taken that could 
not be adopted without pain and regret. 
What, he would ask, had been done to 
meet this great evil? During the last 
two years our foreign relations had un- 
dergone an alarming change; at one 
end of Europe a mighty State, the main- 
tenance of which was once considered es- 
sential to the balance of power, had been 
reduced to a state of dependence and vas- 
salage; while at the other end those 
friendly relations, the preservation of 
which our wisest Statesmen had _ held ne- 
cessary to the welfare of this country, had 
been torn asunder. Thus circumstanced, 
was it fitting that Parliament should show 
indifference to the important events pass- 
ing before its eyes? If it consented 
merely to look on with apathy, notwith- 
standing what had been said on a former 
night by the noble Duke regarding the 
inexhaustible wealth and resources of this 
country, and her capability of meeting a 
new war should it arise, people would be 
found on the continent malicious enough 
to attribute our forbearance to other 
causes than indifference. With regard to 
our existing relations with Portugal, he 
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would not fatigue the House by referring 
to the many great authorities who concur- 
red with Lord Chatham, that it was essen- 
tial to our interests to maintain a good 
understanding with that country: he 
would appeal only to that event which 
had been too much lost sight of in 
the course of debate—he meant the man- 
ner in which the Ministry of this country 
had wisely interfered, in order, for its own 
sake, to produce a separation between 
Portugal and the Brazils. To effect this 
object, not only had Sir C. Stuart been 
sent to Lisbon, but the Government of 
Great Britain had otherwise interposed, 
and had not allowed the inhabitants of 
Portugal and the  Brazils to settle the 
question for themselves. When the sepa- 
ration was settled we became interested 
in the terms of that separation, and with- 
out meddling with the Constitution, we 
declared to Portugal that we had a strong 
interest in the accomplishment of the ar- 
rangement; and indirectly and directly 
too we encouraged those who through all 
history, from generation to generation, 
had been known as the British party in 
Portugal, to declare for the Queen and for 
that species of government which Don 
Pedro had annexed as the condition of 
his abdication. It was because Great 
Britain attached value to that Constitution 
that she became a party to the arrange- 
ments at Vienna, by which Don Miguel 
was relieved from the just sentence under 
which he was then suffering, on condition 
of giving it his support. It was also to be 
recollected that these steps were taken in 
accordance with those who had filled the 
highest situations of the State in Portugal, 
and he was not to be told that because 
there was nothing technically and abso- 
lutely binding, there existed no moral ob- 
ligations towards the people. Those who 
had zealously acted in accordance with the 
views of Great Britain, ought not to be cut 
adrift merely because we were not bound 
by the specific letter, of a Treaty. He 
was not disposed to enter into the general 
affairs of Portugal; but as to the particu- 
lar transaction at Terceira he must make 
a few observations, because he agreed with 
his noble friend (Lord Goderich), that the 
honour and character of the country were 
implicated. In the first place he must 
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declare that the conduct of Great Britain 
was not conformable to any recognized 
Jaw of nations ; and when the noble Secre- 
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from a solitary author upon the point, he 
did not seem aware that not a single word 
of it applied to an attack upon the sub- 
jects of a friendly power upon the open 
seas, on their way to one of the posses- 
sions of that friendly power. If Don 
Miguel had been the very reverse of what 
proved to be his real character—if he 
had been faithful instead of treacherous, 
and mild instead of cruel—and if this 
country had been anxious, on account of 
his many virtues, to show him all acts of 
friendship, he should have contended that 
Great Britain would not have been justi- 
fied in thus pursuing his interests across 
the Atlantic.—He had the acknowledge- 
ment of the noble Duke himself on this 
point. The noble Duke had well and 
strongly said in that House, that when 
application was made to Government for 
a guarantee for the ships in which the 
Portuguese troops were going to cross the 
Atlantic, the answer was, that no such 
guarantee could be given, for that his 
Majesty was not king of the Atlantic. 
Why, then, his Majesty not being king 
of the Atlantic, did his ships of war at- 
tack those loyal Portuguese troops, pro- 
ceeding to the spot to which their sove- 
reign had ordered them to proceed; pro- 
ceeding to a spot in which uninterrupted 
loyalty had prevailed? No civil war, nor 
any appearance of civil war, had occurred 
in Terceira. Of that fact he had the best 
possible information. He held in his 
hand a letter from a distinguished general 
officer in that island, who declared that 
during the whole time that he had been 
there the Government of the Queen had 
been universally acknowledged in Ter- 
ceeira. Yet that was the place which it 
was pretended by his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment the loyal Portuguese troops from 
this country were proceeding to attack! 
Their lordships would also recollect, that 
in the last Session the noble Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs stated, as a kind 
of counterpoise to what had been said on 
the other side of the House, that the peo- 
ple of Terceira were disloyal, and intend- 
ed to form themselves into a republic, and 
that with that view they had prepared a 
He (the Marquis of 
Lansdowne) had since seen a specimen of 
this coin; and so far was it from being 


jacobinical, that it bore the superscription 
of Queen Maria on one side, and the 


usual legend of Portugal on the other. 
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justified in attributing to any disloyal feel- 
ing at Terceira the interference of his 
Majesty’s Government; an interference 
from which the French Government, 
though much less bound both by feelings 
of honour and considerations of interest, 
had abstained. There could not be a 
doubt that under the existing circum- 
stances of Europe, the interest of Portu- 
gal ought to be dearer to this country 
than ever. The noble Secretary of State 
did not appear to have adverted to the 
different situation in which we were placed 
with respect to the Continent by the 
events of the last two years. In that 
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period we had seen the whole power of | 


, 


Turkey, “our ancient Ally,’ reduced. 
If we calculated on creating any counter- 
balance to our loss of influence on the 
Continent by that occurrence, it could 


only be by creating an independent power | 


in Greece. In the mean time the interests 
of Portugal ought to be considered as 
identified with our own. We had per- 
mitted France to obtain a preponderating 
influence in Spain. If it were our interest 


—as no one could doubt that it was—_ 


to exclude the other continental powers 
from the Peninsula it was more than 
ever our interest to maintain our ascend- 
ancy in Portugal. 


That ascendancy must | 


depend on the feelings of gratitude and | 


confidence entertained in that part of the 
Peninsula by those who had looked, who 
still looked, and who, he hoped, ever 
would look, to England for friendly co- 
operation and assistance. He trusted, 
therefore, that if by any “ untoward 
event,” by any inevitable misfortune, the 
consequences of which might, he hoped, 
still be averted—that if, from causes which 
were no longer in our power of control, 
although they had once been so, we were 
to be brought to a step humiliating to our 
own Sovereign and injurious to Portugal, 
and be compelled to acknowledge a prince 
who had shown himself faithless to the 
one, and a curse to the other, we should 
at least escape from the utter and dis- 
graceful sacrifice of our honour by stipu- 
lating for the security of the lives and 
property of these unfortunate individuals 
who had been induced by a succession of 
appearances on our part, to embark their 
fortunes in a cause which had, unhappily, 
proved unsuccessful ; and who in adhering 
to that cause, conceived that they were 
adhering to their British connexion. He 
would vote for his noble friend’s Motion, 
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because it would enable the House to be- 
come possessed of the circumstances 
which had driven the country into the 
painful situation in which it was placed. 
The Duke of Wellington said, he felt 
himself bound to say a few words in an- 
swer to what had fallen from the noble 
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i Mover for the papers, and the noble Lords 


who had followed him in the debate, par- 
ticularly in relation to the transaction at 
Terceira. The noble Mover had said, that 
we were bound to the maintenance of the 
Constitution in Portugal on account of the 
part we had taken in its establishment, 
and the interest we had manifested in its 
success. It was hardly necessary for him 
to add a word in proof of the contrary 
fact, after the observations of his noble 
friend (the Foreign Secretary), and of the 
noble Marquis who had just addressed the 
House. He could assure their Lordships 
that if there was one point on which Mr. 
Canning was more anxiously earnest than 
another, it was in enforcing the opinion 
that England would not, and had no right, 
to interfere in upholding the Constitution 
in Portugal. If there was any subject on 
which that right hon. Gentleman took 
more pains than another, and the mass of 
correspondence on the subject was almost 
incredible, it was to impress the Powers of 
Europe with the conviction that the Con- 
stitution of Portugal was not the offspring 
of English influence, and that Sir Charles 
Stuart’s agency in its being brought to 
Europe was solely in his capacity of Minis- 
ter to the King of Portugal, and not as 
Ambassador from the King of England. 
Mr. Canning repeatedly urged the Powers 
of Europe to remain tranquil, and to aid 
the establishment of the Constitution by 
the countenance extended by their several 
Ambassadors at Lisbon, on the assurance 
that England would not at all interfere in 
its maintenance, and that it did not, as 
he had said, originate with the British Go- 
vernment. If, therefore, Mr. Canning 
were to be believed, we had no right to in- 
terfere in the matter; and as a consequence 
no steps to the enforcement of the Con- 
stitution should be taken.—But then it 
was said, by the noble Marquis (Lansdowne) 
and the noble Viscount (Melbourne) on 
the second bench, though you are not 
pledged to guarantee the Constitution, yet 
you are bound to protect it by the part 
taken by your Ambassador in the earlier 
stages of itsexistence. The question then 
was, in what capacity was Sir Charles 
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Stuart’s name mixed up in the matter? It 
was not that of Ambassador from the 
King of England. Sir Charles Stuart 
went to the Emperor of Brazil as mediator 
of peace between his Brazilian Majesty, 
and his father, the King John of Portu- 
gal; being thus at the same time Ambas- 
sador to the former, and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to King John. The treaty of 
peace was signed and ratified, showing 
that Sir Charles was not, as had been 
stated, Ambassador from the King of Por- 
tugal to the King of Portugal, but to the 
Emperor of Brazil, to whom he at the 
same time acted the part of mediator. 
Dates would show, moreover, even if Mr. 
Canning’s words were not sufficiently in the 
negative, that it would have been actually 
impossible for him to be the originator of the 
Portuguese constitution. King John of 
Portugal died on the 10th of March; the 
event of his death was known in this 
country on the 26th of that month; the 
intelligence reached Brazil on the 23rd of 
April; and on the 10th of May (the mat- 
ter was concluded on the 6th of May so 
far as Sir Charles Stuart was concerned) 
the Constitution was promulgated by Don 
Pedro. Before the intelligence of King 
John’s death had reached Brazil the Em- 
peror had solicited Sir Charles Stuart’s 
advice on the Constitution, and on his ab- 
dication of the Crown of Portugal in favour 
of his daughter; but Sir Charles very 
prudently abstained from giving any ad- 
vice, and Don Pedro himself completed 
the act of abdication and the Charter of 
the Constitution. This act of abdication, 
it should be borne in mind, originated en- 
tirely with Don Pedro, for it was the ob- 
ject of Don John to secure the succession 
in his favour; and though the clause of 
abdication was introduced when the treaty 
was about to be ratified, King John ad- 
dressed him afterwards, ‘‘ My son and 
successor to the Crown of Portugal.” 
After this he believed an application was 
made here by the Marquis Palmella, to 
have the succession of Don Pedro to the 
Crown of Portugal ratified by the British 
Government, so completely was the whole 
transaction not the result of British in- 
terference. Don Pedro, astheir Lordships 
knew, had the Constitution so framed as 
to render it impossible to hold the two go- 
vernments, so he resigned one in favour of 
his daughter. He mentioned these facts 
in order to show that dates alone would 
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of the Constitution which Don Pedro 
granted to Portugal. It was true that 
the tenor of Mr. Canning’s letters of the 
12th and 16th of July expressed a certain 
qualified approbation of the Constitution ; 
but Mr. Canning did no more than ex- 
press his approval of its principles, telling 
the Portuguese to make their own un- 
biased selection, and whatever that should 
be, the British Government would ac- 
knowledge it, with a view to the happiness 
and security of the Portuguese people. He 
recommended to them the Constitution of 
Don Pedro, but he went no further, and 
never pledged himself or the country to 
its support. He further took pains, he re- 
peated, to convince the Powers of Europe 
that the Constitution was not his nor the 
British Government’s measure, but was the 
free act of the Brazilian Emperor. 

The noble Duke proceeded next to con- 
tend that Don Miguel’s regency was by 
no means owing to British influence at 
Vienna. The fact was, he said, that Don 
Miguel’s being appointed had nothing to 
do with the transactions at Vienna. Don 
Miguel was first commanded by his brother 
to go to the Court of Rio Janeiro, but he 
refused. After that, and without at all 
consulting us on the subject—he (the 
Duke of Wellington) was not then in 
office, but could find no traces of any 
consultation, and believed there were not 
any— the Emperor of the Brazils appointed 
Miguel his Regent. It was true there 
was a conference between the ambassadors 
at Vienna on the appointment, and at this 
conference the British ambassador at- 
tended, but solely to induce Don Miguel 
to observe the terms of the Treaty under 
which he was appointed Regent, by shew- 
ing him that it had received the sanction 
of the British Government. It also was 
thought that his visiting England on his 
way to his regency would ensure his ad- 
herence to the oath he had taken, and 
conduce to preserve alive amicable rela- 
tions between this country and Portugal. 
He said, then, that it was not owing to 
the transactions at Vienna, but to those at 
Brazil that Don Miguel was appointed 
Regent. We were no more than the 
depositories of his promise, that he would 
faithfully execute the Treaty under which 
he had been appointed Regent, and so far 
as he has violated that promise he had 
offered an indignity to his Majesty. But 
we had no claim on him whatsoever 
beyond this promise from any thing that 
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took place at Vienna. There were cir- 
cumstances certainly which arose out of the 
Treaty of Vienna; but these had nothing 
to do with Don Miguel’s appointment ; 

and for this simple reason—that Don 
Pedro had no Ambassador at all at that 
Court. It was true, we took upon our- 
selves to request of Don Pedro the execu- 
tion of the act of abdication; but though 
many months have elapsed since we made 
that request, the abdication has not ar- 
rived in Portugal, not even at this day. 
Much had been said about our abandon- 
ing what is called the British party in 
Portugal. Now, if any man had a right 
to say, that he was better acquainted than 
any other with the state of that country, 
it was himself, and he could confidently 
say, that he knew of no English party in 
Portugal. He certainly knew good Por- 
tuguese, and he knew of others who joined 
the French at the time of the invasion of 
Portugal by France, but a distinct English 
party never came within his knowledge. 
He believed, indeed, that the whole Por- 
tuguese nation, with some individual ex- 
ceptions,—chiefly among those who had 
returned after the peace of 1814,—were 
anxious to preserve the alliance of this 
country, being sensible of the benefits 
which it conferred on them. It was a 
mistake—a gross mistake—one, indeed, 
which it was cruel to encourage—to assert 
that the force sent out in 1826 was sent 
out to enforce the Constitution. It hada 
very different object; and he defied noble 
Lords to infer, from the speeches that had 
been made by Ministers at the time in 
either House of Parliament, any design 
from that armament which had such an 
object. The noble Earl (Carnarvon) 
blamed the Government because the army 
was allowed to remain in Portugal after 
the necessity which occasioned the sending 
of it thither had ceased to exist—namely, 
after the cessation of foreign hostility. 
True, the army was allowed to remain in 
Portugal, but he believed that those who 
gave permission that the army should 
remain there did what was right and acted 
from the best motives. They were entreated 
to leave the army in Portugal by the head 
of the Government of that country. This 
request was made to Government about the 
beginning of September, when the army 
had received directions to withdraw. Don 
Miguel was expected to proceed to Portu- 
gal in December, and it would have 
been unfair, unkind, and opposed to that 
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spirit of conciliation which he hoped would 
always exist between this country and 
her allies, not to have consented to 
leave the army in Portugal till that period. 
The vessels which escorted Don Miguel to 
Portugal were destined to bring the army 
back to England, and in point of fact the 
army did embark in those ships. Don 
Miguel requested of our Ambassador that 
the army might remain some time longer; 
but the Ambassador refused, and the whole 
of the army was embarked, with the ex- 
ception of a small body of troops which 
the Ambassador detained till he received 
further instructions from his Government. 
The noble Earl had stated that the British 
army ought to have prevented those acts 
of which he complained that Don Miguel 
had been guilty at the very earliest 
period after his arrival in Portugal. The 
officer commanding the army had been 
repeatedly directed not only by the Go- 
vernment which sent out the troops, but 
by the Government which succeeded it, to 
keep himself clear of all interference in the 
internal concerns of Portugal. Indeed, 
the only case in which he was instructed 
to interfere was in defence of the royal 
family, not excluding Don Miguel him- 
self, because when those instructions were 
given, Don Miguel was not suspected. 
The noble Viscount (Melbourne) had said 
that our Ambassador ought to have been 
recalled. He (the Duke of Wellington), 
however, felt the highest satisfaction in 
acknowledging the great services which 
our Ambassador rendered to his country 
and to Europe on that occasion, by pre- 
serving unanimity in all the diplomatic 
corps, from the commencement to the 
latest moment of these proceedings. It 
should be borne in recollection, that the 
first acts of Don Miguel were not of so 
flagrant a character as those which he 
committed afterwards. If the right hon. 
Gentleman who represented his Majesty 
at Lisbon had withdrawn in consequence 
of Don Miguel’s first acts, would his ex- 
ample have been followed by the Ambas- 
sadors from Austria and France, or the 
other principal Courts of Europe? Would 
not his secession have created division in 
the councils of the different Sovereigns 
with respect to this important question ? 
and should we not have been involved in 
ereater difficulties than we were placed in 
at the present moment? In his opinion 
great merit was due to the right hon. 
Gentleman for haying waited and pro- 
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ceeded gradually, step by step, carrying 
with him throughout the proceedings the 
opinions and acts of his diplomatic col- 
leagues, and thus giving to the united 
councils of Europe, headed by himself as 
the representative of this country, that 
unanimity and vigour which those councils 
ought always to exhibit. He must do the 
Ambassador the justice to say, that though 
he took those steps himself, his noble 
friend, the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and his noble friend whom 
he saw just now on the opposite bench 
(Earl Dudley), gave him directions from 
time to time in nearly exact conformity 
with the measures which he had taken, and 
on the same principle upon which he had 
acted. He nowcame to consider the case 
of Terceira. Before he did so, however, 
he begged to remind their Lordships of 
the situation in which this country stood 
after our army and Ambassador had been 
withdrawn from Portugal. We still re- 
mained, with our Consul-General at Lisbon. 
—we still remained bound by treaties with 
Portugal,—we still remained in the enjoy- 
ment of all our commercial relations. In 
this situation we were necessarily bound 
to observe the strictest neutrality,—first 
of all, with respect to the civil war which 
was going on at the moment of the de- 
parture of our army; and next, with 
respect to the contest which might be 
expected to ensue between Don Miguel 
and Don Pedro. In adopting this course 
his Majesty’s Government followed the 
practice which had been observed by this 
country for many years preceding. He 
did not mean to say that our treaties with 
Portugal would not justify us in interfering 
to any extent in respect of any matters 
regarding the internal concerns of that 
country and the family of Braganza; but 
for above one hundred and twenty years, 
and more particularly of late years, we 
had entirely avoided mixing ourselves up 
with any of the internal affairs of that 
kingdom. Since 1820 repeated applica- 
tions had been made to this country to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Por- 
tugal. An application had been made 
to this country by King John, which, 
under the terms of our treaties with Por- 
tugal it was extremely difficult to resist, 
for assistance to enable him to get the 
better of the rebellion existing in the 
Brazils; and headed by his then son and 
heir. Another application was made by 
the republicans, who at one time had pos- 
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session of Lisbon, and endeavoured to 
establish a republic in Portugal. This 
party wanted us to guarantee the constitu- 
tion and prevent foreign attack. We, 
however, had kept all these applications 
at a distance, and resisted them. He 
therefore could say, that in conformity 
with the practice of this country, par- 
ticularly of late years, since 1820 and 
1821, we were bound to avoid all inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of Por- 
tugal. With respect to the disputes be- 
tween King Pedro and Don Miguel, we 
had distinctly stated that between two 
branches of the house of Braganza we 
could not interfere. It was under these 
circumstances that a body of men were 
sent to this country who very soon after 
their arrival were organized at Plymouth 
on the footing of troops. The first com- 
munication which he received on the sub- 
ject of these troops was from the Marquis 
Barbacena, who proposed that they should 
be sent to Terceira under the convoy of 
his Majesty’s fleet. His noble friend 
opposite (Viscount Goderich) said that in 
his answer to the Marquis Barbacena’s 
communication, he had misrepresented 
the object of his application. He was 
not aware that he had done so. He 
begged to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to this circumstance, that throughout 
the correspondence he had never made 
use of the word Terceira. He considered 
the Azores as a whole, and that particular 
fact was a complete answer to most of the ob- 
servations of his noble friend and the noble 
Marquis. He had considered the Azores 
as a whole, and he must say he should not 
have performed his duty towards this 
country, which was in the situation of a 
neutral, if he had allowed a body of 
troops to assemble here, and be taken to 
the Azores, in order to carry on war 
against the Sovereign de facto of those 
Azores. He would have had nothing to 
say to troops going to the Azores from 
France, or the Netherlands, or any other 
place except this country; but he could 
not permit them to sail from here without 
being guilty of a breach of neutrality. His 
noble friend stated, that in a subsequent 
part of the correspondence his noble friend 
the Secretary for Foreign affairs had con- 
sidered the Azores as part of Africa, whilst 
he (the Duke of Wellington) considered it 
as part of Europe. He could assure his 
noble friend, that when he was speaking 
of the Azores, he never considered whether 
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they were part of Africa or of Europe. 
His object was, to prevent a breach of 
neutrality, and it mattered not to him 
whether the Azores were situated in Africa 
or in Europe. His noble friend, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had been 
supposed to have given permission to 
the troops to proceed to the Azores, 
because he considered the Azores to be 
part of Africa. Whoever read the corre- 
spondences would be convinced that that 
was not the fact. In his (the Duke of 
Wellington’s) letter, he exposed the in- 
decent subterfuge which was attempted 
to be practised on his noble friend, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, by repre- 
senting that the persons who were desirous 
of proceeding to Terceira were unarmed 
men. He showed that they had arms 
with them. His noble friend opposite 
contended that the Government had com- 
mitted a breach of the law of nations, by 
preventing those persons from landing at 
Terceira. He did not intend to argue the 
question with reference to the law of 
nations, about which much difference of 
opinion prevailed. He would, however, 
mention, that according to the best opinion 
he could obtain in this country, that act 
was not a breach of the law of nations. 
His noble friend said, that the Government 
ought to have given notice to the captain 
and seamen of the vessel, that they would 
not be allowed to proceed to Terceira. 
The captain and seamen were not exactly 
ignorant of the determination of Govern- 
ment on that point. They took out bills 
for Brazil; but they had not sufficient 
provisions and water on board to last 
during a third of the voyage to Brazil. 
Could it be pretended that they did not 
know what they were about,—that they 
did not know where they were going? 
He admitted, however, that this was no 
excuse for the Government. But what 
happened? As soon as they appeared off 
the Azores, they received notice. One of 
the captains of his Majesty’s ships told 
them that they must not go in. What 
was their conduct? Did they say that 
they would not goin? No. They con- 
tinued their course, notwithstanding the 
notice they had received on the spot, until 
they were obliged to turn about by a 
superior force. Was not a notice at sea 
as good as a notice in port? If not, the 
Government certainly was to blame; but 
he believed the majority of their Lord- 
ships would be of opinion one notice was 
VOL, XXII. 
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just as good as another. It was clear 
that notice was given before a shot was 
fired,and that, notwithstanding the notice, 
the parties to whom it was given persisted 
in their course. He must say, that Go- 
vernment proceeded with the utmost 
caution throughout the whole course of 
these transactions. The Government en- 
treated that the men might be removed 
from Plymouth, Ina conversation which 
he had with some individuals who pos- 
sessed influence over them, at which his 
right hon. friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was present, he entreated them to 
disperse the men, and not have them all 
collected at Plymouth. A list was made 
out of the number of men to be received in 
different towns. This list was made out 
according to a statement which Govern- 
ment received of their numbers. Go- 
vernment promised to give every assist- 
ance in its power in order to make their 
dispersed situation as convenient as pos- 
sible. But dispersion did not suit the 
object which these individuals had in 
view. It was subsequently avowed that 
they were kept at Plymouth for the pur- 
pose of inspiring the Portuguese Govern- 
ment with terror. It was impossible for 
us to permit that state of things to exist. 
At the very moment when discussions 
were going on here with respect to the 
Portuguese troops at Plymouth, Govern- 
ment received intelligence from different 
parts of Europe that other bodies of troops 
were collecting at Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
Bremen, and even in Flanders. At that 
moment, also, an officer was sent to 
Plymouth, who gave out a general order, 
in which he formally took command of 
the dépét at Plymouth. What was the 
meaning of this? Did dépdt mean troops 
or private individuals? No doubt could 
be entertained that a body of troops was 
intended to be designated. When he 
looked back at these transactions, he was 
really astonished that he had had the 
coolness to bear with the conduct of the 
Marquis Barbacena. He was perfectly 
aware that it was in the power of Govern- 
ment to have dispersed the body of troops 
at Plymouth in a legal manner; but he 
begged to tell their Lordships that he 
could not have adopted that course with- 
out exciting more noise, objection, and 
opposition, than had been ocedsioned by 
the measures actually adopted to show 
that this country was determined to pre- 
serve neutrality. He would put a case to 
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their Lordships. Supposing Don Miguel 
had sent here to say that a body of troops 
were collected at Plymouth in order to 
invade his dominions, he would like to 
know what he must have done under 
those circumstances. Was he to say “It 
is no such thing—there are no troops at 
Plymouth?” Or was he to say “ True, 
the troops are here, but I will not disperse 
them, or prevent them from invading your 
dominions?” Were we to go to war to 
protect those persons who were doing 
that which was derogatory from his 
honour? He really must say that his 
noble friend opposite had not considered 
either the difficulties of the case, or the 
difficulties of the position in which the 
Government was placed. He was sorry 
to say, that since that time those persons, 
by means of subterfuge and passing from 
one country to another, had succeeded 
in arriving at Terceira. He hoped that this 
country would feel no inconvenience from 
their occupation of the Azores. He must 
tell their Lordships that if the other Go- 
vernments of Europe had done their duty 
in the way in which we had _ performed 
ours, Europe would have had a better 
chance of a permanent peace resulting 
from recent transactions between Portugal 
and Brazil, than it possessed at the present 
moment. Not that our Government en- 
tertained an apprehension of war; but he 
must say, that the state of things at Ter- 
ceira was not that which ought to have 
been and would have been, if the other 
powers of Europe had done their duty as 
the Government of this country had done. 
He had made their Lordships acquainted 
with his objections to the production of 
the papers called for by the Motion. The 
question stood at the present moment 
in precisely the same state in which it 
stood when it last came under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration, and he hoped their 
Lordships would not insist upon the pro- 
duction of the papers until Ministers 
should advise his Majesty to lay them 
before Parliament. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he still re- 
tained his opinion that this country ought 
to have taken more energetic measures in 
support of those individuals who had 
advocated the constitution in Portugal, 
and that opinion was strengthened by the 
declaration of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that he would not look with favour 
upon any arrangement which did not 
include an amnesty for those individuals, 
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In consequence of the course which 
Government had pursued, we had lost the 
friendship, not only of the English party 
in Portugal, but of the whole country. He 
thought he had made out aspecial ground 
for the production of information, and 
therefore he would take the sense of the 
House upon his Motion. 

Their Lordships divided,— Content 21 ; 
Not Content 52 ;—Majority 31. 
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TIOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 18. 


Minutss.] Mr. BrouGHAm took the oaths and his seat as 
Member for Knaresborough.—Mr. STANLEY brought in a 
Bill to amend the Laws respecting the leasing powers of 
Bishops and Ecclesiastical Corporations in Ireland.—Mr. 
R. Grant gave notice that on Monday next he would 
submit to the House a Motion for removing the Civil 
Disabilities of the Jews. 

Burninc or Hrnpvoo Wipows.] Mr. 
Protheroe in presenting a Petition from 
the ladies and female inhabitants of 
Worcester, praying that effectual stop 
should be put to the burning of Hindoo 
Widows. He begged leave toask, for the 
satisfaction of those who had intrusted him 
with this Petition, and of other persons 
who took an interest in the subject, 
whether the report which had gone abroad, 
that the Indian Government intended to 
abolish the practice of burning Hindoo 
widows, was correct ? 

Mr. G. Bankes said, he would be happy 
to give the hon. Gentleman and his friends 
every satisfaction in his power. He had, 
a few nights ago, laid a paper on the Table 
relative to this subject; and a Report 
relative to it would also be speedily laid 
before the House. The statement in the 
newspapers respecting an order of the 
Governor-general forbidding the practice 
was not confirmed by any official docu- 
ment that had come home. But there was 
great reason to believe, from the informa- 
tion of individuals, to whom the sentiments 
of the people of India were known, that a 
considerable change had taken place in 
their feelings; and that, at no great 
distance of time, the practice would be 
abolished. But no step should be taken 
that would offend the religious prejudices 
of the natives. Nothing would be done 
by the Government in haste; but they 
most seriously wished that the object of 
the Petitioners might be carried into effect. 


Sup-tettinae Act «nx IRELAND.] 
Mr. O'Connell in presenting a Petition 
from several parishes in Dublin against 
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the Sub-letting Act, said, that the popula- 
tion of Ireland was not a demoralized 
population. On the contrary, it was the 
most moral population in Europe. He 
instanced the last Commission for the City 
and County of Dublin, when only eleven 
persons were tried for felony, and the last 
Quarter Session for the County of Dublin, 
when not one person was so tried. 


Lasourers WaGes.—Truck Sys- 
TEM.|] Sir J. Wrottesley, in rising to 
present a Petition from a number of work- 
men employed at Bilston, in Staffordshire, 
against the practice of paying Labourers’ 
Wages by goods, begged pardon of the 
House for the formal manner in which he 
was about to bring it forward. But the 
subject to which it elated bore so strongly 
on the poor, that he felt himself bound to 
ask permission of the House to state it 
fully, and he trusted that Gentlemen 
would listen for a few moments to the 
observations he intended to make. The 
practice to which the Petition referred was 
one to which his own observation had 
been directed; but, in speaking of it, he 
would not confine himself to facts which 
came within his own knowledge ; he would 
quote the principal points contained in 
the Petition which he had the honour to 
offer to the House. The Petitioners stated 
that the town of Bilston was connected 
with very large collieries and iron-works, 
for which very great rents were paid. 
They said, that a numerous body of men 
were employed there, who were chiefly 
paid in goods by their masters. They 
next stated, that if a workman sought for 
redress, he was immediately discharged. 
They complained that the masters resorted 
to various expedients to evade the law: 
they delayed to settle with the men some- 
times for six weeks; and when the latter, 
in want of sustenance, applied to the 
masters, they supplied them with goods, 
thirty per cent above the market price. 
Other masters, they alleged, paid the 
workmen in money in one counting-house, 
with which they were obliged to purchase 
goods, the property of their employers, in 
another. They state, that as many months 
elapsed before the masters paid the bills 
which the workmen were compelled to run 
up with the shopkeeper, the latter forced 
the poor workmen to pay exorbitant 
prices. Under these circumstances, they 
called on the House to amend the law, in 
order to put an end to this ruinous prac- 
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tice. He begged leave to state, in con- 
firmation of what the Petitioners said, that 
he was convinced that every allegation 
made by them was perfectly true, and that 
the picture was not exaggerated, but 
extenuated. Previously to 1826 this prac- 
tice prevailed to a certain extent. At that 
time, however, the payment of wages in 
goods was the exception, and the payment 
of wages in money was the rule ; but now, 
he was sorry to say, the case was altered 
—the payment of wages in goods was the 
rule, and the payment of wages in money 
was the exception. It was not in his power 

to state the exact cause of this; but no 
person could deny that it was contempo- 
raneous with the alteration of the currency. 

That was a subject, he believed, not very 
popular, because it was treated in a man- 
ner which prevented people from under- 
standing it. In his opinion, it ought to be 
divided into four different parts—first, the 
Bank restriction; second, the standard of 
value ; third, the alteration of 1826; and 
fourth, the influence of the Bank of Eng- 
land on the currency of the country. He 
was one of those who never complained of 
the necessity of returning to cash payments 
in 1819. He believed it ‘was indispensable, 

and therefore he never raised a word of 
objection against it. He was of opinion 
that the standard of value was proper, 
though it might appear high at 3/. 17s. 
103d. per ounce of gold. But, though 
high, it was already settled, and he believed 
that any attempt to go back from that 
standard would be attended with far 
greater difficulties than would arise from 
continuing it. But he admitted that the 
time might come, the awful time, when 
the country might be obliged to make an 
alteration in that particular. He only con- 
templated that time when the nation 
should be so exhausted and so poor, that 
it would be compelled to compound with 
its creditors. That time, he was happy 
to say, was not yet come, and he hoped it 
was very far distant. But, the alteration 
of 1826 rested on entirely different grounds 
from that of 1819; and, in his mind, they 
could not allow the validity of those reasons 
on which the withdrawal of the 12. notes 
was founded, while they suffered the 
existence of small bank-notes both in 
Ireland and Scotland. With respect to 
the small notes, the mischief occasioned 
by them was rather to be found in the 

abuse of the system than in the practice 
itself; and what system, he would ask, 
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was not liable to abuse? 
Government proceeded? 
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17. notes. With respect to the bankers, a 
statement had been made which ought to 
have considerable weight in discussing this 
subject. Itwas proved thatseventy bankers, 
who had stopped payment in 1826, yielded, 
on an average, a dividend of 17s. 6d. in 
the pound. Then why were they reproached 
as having acted dishonestly. It had been 
stated, both in that House and in the 
House of Lords, that the business of this 
country had become too extensive for the 
Bank of England. It was said that the 
structure was too weighty for the basis on 
which it was placed. He knew that 
country bankers were prevented, at the 
present moment, from issuing paper in 
consequence of want of confidence in the 
Bank of England. Then, he said, abolish 
that monopoly, and form two more com- 
panies, with charters, and a limited respon- 
sibility. There never was more capital in 
the country than at present. _Let it then 
be appropriated to our own use—do not 
let it go to foreign countries to increase 
the trade and industry of those who are 
now our rivals. He might be asked, what 
had this to do with the payment of la- 
hourers in goods? He would answer, 
that it had much to do with that subject. 
From the neighbourhood of the place 
whence that petition came, at least 
1,000,0007. of paper currency had been 
abstracted in the last two years; and they 
could not afford to replace that circulating 
medium by introducing 1,000,000/. of 
gold. The consequence was, that they 
had been obliged to resort to barter. 
This was not confined to the large manu- 
facturers of iron; for, such was the state 
of the currency in that country, that few 
persons would buy goods until they saw 
some means of paying for them without 
money. It appeared to him that they 
must repeal the measure of 1826, which 
would be the most efficient remedy for the 
distress so prevalent at present. He 
thought that the best termination which 
could be put to the disputes between the 
masters and the men would be to enable 
the labourer to choose his own master. 
He did not despond, bad as was the state 
of the country, and few persons had better 
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But how had 
They trusted 
the bankers at present with the issue of 
5l., 10/., or 1002. notes, and yet they would 
not trust them with the power of issuing 





Opportunities of ascertaining its situation 
than he had. Ifthis system of barter were 
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continued, the terms should be obligatory 
on the parties. Something like a fixed 
rule should be established between the 
master and the man; because, if the former 
stipulated to pay in goods, and the price 
and quality of the article were not defined, 
there would be no means of judging what 
was the nature of the contract between the 
parties. His hon. friend and colleague 
had given notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a Bill on this subject. He should 
have his best assistance; but he was not 
blind to the difficulties which stood in the 
way; and he trusted that Parliament 
would not sanction any measure of this 
nature without great caution. 

On the Motion that it do lie on the 
Table, 

Mr. Herries remarked, that as he and 
some of his right hon. friends had lately 
had some communication on the subject 
with those who were personally interested 
in it, he felt that it would not be right to 
allow the petition to be laid on the Table 
without making a few observations. He 
would, however, entirely disconnect the 
question to which the petition referred 
from the subject of the currency, with 
which the hon. Baronet had endea- 
voured, very ingeniously, but not quite 
satisfactorily, to connect it. In his opi- 
nion, the object which the Petitioners had 
in view would be better promoted by dis- 
cussing the matter without reference to 
any other topic than the grievance com- 
plained of. Of the difficulties which would 
attend the removal of that grievance with- 
out an interference between the employers 
and the persons employed; of the diffi- 
culties which would attend the application 
of an adequate remedy without the danger 
of injuriously increasing on the manufac- 
turer and the capitalist the price of labour 
—of these considerations, which were of 
such vital importance, it would not be 
proper for him, on that occasion, to at- 
tempt to enter; the more especially as 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire had 
given notice that it was his intention, at a 
very early period, to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, by which it was hoped that 
the evils now complained of might be re- 
medied. Under these circumstances it 
would be worse than idle to anticipate the 
discussions to which the introduction of 
that measure would naturally give rise, 
But, as the subject had been mentioned 
elsewhere, he would merely observe that 
his Majesty’s Government had expressed 
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to those who were deeply interested in the 
subject their perfect disposition to inquire 
into it, without, however, pledging them- 
selves to the adoption of any ulterior mea- 
sure. He would not go into the other 
question which the hon. Baronet had 
so unsatisfactorily connected with the 
present. His reason was, that the cur- 
rency was a question which ought to be 
discussed not incidentally, but on a due 
notice given. The state of the currency, 
however, had no connection with the 
grievance complained of in the petition. 
That grievance had been complained of, 
and measures adopted for its removal at 
periods when no question existed as to the 
state of the currency. It had been com- 
plained of even so far back as in the reign 
of Edward 4th. It had been the subject 
of several Acts in the latter part of the 
reign of George 3rd ; and it had been com- 
plained of in that year of supposed pros- 
perity, 1825. 

Mr. &. Gordon protested against the 
inference attempted to be established by 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the question 
of Barter had nothing to do with the cur- 
rency. He was sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman, and others of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, were so ignorant of the true 
state of the country, as to suppose that the 
system of Truck was to be considered apart 
from the question of the currency. 

Mr. Littleton doubted the policy or ex- 
pediency of connecting the subject of the 
petition with the currency. It was his in- 
tention to bring the question before the 
House on Thursday, when he should move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to render more 
effectual the Jaws for the payment of 
wages in money. 

Mr. Beneté contended, that the system 
of Truck was immediately connected with 
the currency. As matters stood at present, 
no manufacturer could continue to carry 
on business without obtaining a double 
profit, first asa manufacturer, and next as 
a huxter. He sincerely hoped that the 
hon. Member for Staffordshire might find 
it possible to carry his meritorious measure 
into effect. 

Mr. Benson trusted, that the measure 
relative to the payment of wages in money 
would receive due consideration from Go- 
vernment and the House. 

Sir R. Wilson said, the hon. Member 
for Staffordshire would be a public bene- 
factor if he could put an end to the system 
of Truck, which was similar to the practice 
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prevalent in South America under the title 
of repartimiento. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he found it 
quite impossible to disconnect the subject 
of the Petition from that of the Currency. 


Law Rerorms.] Mr. Secretary Peel 
rose to make the Motion of which he had 
given notice respecting the Reform of the 
Courts of Law. Before he proceeded, he 
begged that so much of the Royal Speech 
at the opening of the Session as related 
to the measures for the improvements of 
the Courts of Law might be now read. 

The Clerk of the House then read 
as follows :—‘ His Majesty commands us 
to acquaint you that his attention has 
been of late earnestly directed to various 
important considerations connected with 
improvements in the general Administra- 
tion of the Law. His Majesty has direct- 
ed that measures shall be submitted 
for your deliberation of which some are 
calculated, in the opinion of his Majesty, 
to facilitate and expedite the course of 
Justice in different parts of the United 
Kingdom; and others appear to be 
necessary preliminaries to a revision of 
the practice and proceedings of the Supe- 
rior Courts. We are commanded to 
assure you that his Majesty feels cou- 
fident that you will give your best atten- 
tion and assistance to subjects of such 
deep and lasting concern to the well- 
being of his people.” The right hon, 
Gentleman then proceeded to say, that 
in moving, pursuant to notice, for leave 
to bring in a Bill for ascertaining the Fees 
and Emoluments of Officers in the Courts 
of Common Law, he thought it might be 
convenient and advantageous to the House 
that, at an early period of the Session, he 
should avail himself of an opportunity 
of presenting to it a general outline of 
the measures connected with the improve- 
ments in the Administration of the Law 
referred to in his Majesty’s gracious 
Speech from the Throne at the commence- 
ment of the present Session. He was 
quite aware that each of these measures 
would require a separate and deliberate 
consideration, but still he considered it of 
importance, that previously to entering 
upon the separate consideration of each 
of them, the House should be in posses- 
sion of the views and objects of his 
Majesty’s Government in a connected 
form, for the purpose of enabling it to 
form a judgment with respect to the 
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general scope and tendency of the pro- 
pos-d measures. He was convinced that 
his Majesty’s confidence in the House, 
(which he had graciously expressed in his 
Speech from the Throne), and his reliance 
upon the disposition of the House to lend 
every attention and assistance in the pro- 
gress of these measures, had not been 
misplaced, and would not be disap- 
pointed. He was himself confident, 
whatever shades of difference might exist 
in the opinions entertained by Members of 
that House upon political questions, how- 
ever different their views as to the precise 
extent of the distress mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne, and which was 
unfortunately more or less prevalent 
throughout the country—whatever differ- 
ence might exist on the subject of our 
foreign or domestic policy, he was confi- 
dent, however, the attention of the House 
might be occasionally occupied with these 
considerations, that hon. Members would 
not be so exclusively engaged in them as 
to allow such matters to withdraw their 
attention from the perhaps less interesting 
and animating discussion of legal im- 
provements, which were, however, far from 
being of slight consequence to‘the perma- 
nent welfare of the country. He alluded 
to the intended measures for the improve- 
ment of the general Administration of 
Justice. He felt confident that Mem- 
bers would indulge him and favour him 
with their attention while he stated the 
gencral outline of these measures. He 
had no doubt that they would make 
allowances for his want of professional 
education and professional experience, a 
circumstance that might render some of 
his explanations less intelligible than they 
would otherwise be upon such a subject. 
He was also satisfied that the House would 
take into account the necessary occu- 
pation of his time in other matters, which the 
peculiar duties of his office rendered still 
more pressing than the present subject, (im- 
portant as it was)and that they would over- 
look any errors or oversights which he 
might commit. The technical details of 
ihe subject he left to the discussion of 
others who were better qualified than 
he was, by their habits and education, 
to deal with them; but he considered it 
to be a part of his duty to present to the 
House, in a popular form, the great and 
general principles of the improvements to 
be proposed, so as to render them intelli- 
gible to others who, like himself, did not 
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possess the advantage of professional 
knowledge and experience. The House 
was aware that, some short time since, his 
Majesty, in compliance with an Address of 
the House, had appointed two Commis- 
sions of Inquiry—the one for the purpose 
of inquiring into the practice and pro- 
ceedings of the superior Courts of Com- 
mon Law—the other to inquire into the 
stateof the law relative toreal property. He 
must give credit to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite for a great share in 
the appointment of those commissions 
which he had suggested in the able, 
learned, and comprehensive speech deli- 
vered by him in the Session before last, 
upon the subject of Legal Reforms. 
Though there was a qualification of the 
proposal with which that speech conclud- 
ed in the course subsequently taken, it 
was apparent that the object of the 
speech was the appointment of Commis- 
sions of inquiry into the state of the law, 
with a view to its improvement. The 
House was aware that reports had been 
inade by each of those Commissions, which 
in each case did the highest credit to the 
views of the Gentlemen who composed 
them, and to the mode in which they pro- 
ceeded to fulfil their duties andaccomplish 
the intentions for which they had been ap- 
pointed. With respect to the report of 
the Common Law Commissioners, it em- 
braced several matters of the highest im- 
portance to the due administration of 
Justice and to the despatch of business in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law, and 
the increased activity of those Courts. 
The second report of the Common Law 
Commissioners would be presented to his 
Majesty in a few days. It was a re- 
port embracing objects of much higher 
consideration and importance than the 
first. From the communications he had 
had with the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the practice of the Common Law 
he could inform the House, that the second 
report, which he trusted shortly to have 
it in his power to lay before the House, 
would embrace—First, the expediency of 
investing the Superior Courts with new 
powers of a summary and equitable kind, 
calculated to economise time and mdney 
in legal proceedings, and prevent the too 
frequent resort to the aid of Courts of 
Equity. The second point adverted to by 
the Commissioners was a subject of great 
importance —it referred to the verification 
of written documents before trial. The 
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third recommendation related to compul- 
sory arbitration in matters of accounts. 
The fourth to an abridgment and simplifi- 
cation of the obsolete and useless forms of 
pleading. There were alSo other matters 
introduced in the forthcoming report, 
which were of scarcely less importance to 
the due administration of the law, but 
he had mentioned these, deeming them 
of the highest consequence. The Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Law of Real Property had also made 
one report, and he trusted he should be 
able to announce at an early period the 
production of another in continuation of 
their labours upon that important subject. 
With respect to both Commissions, every 
Member, who had turned his attention to 
the subject, would freely and readily 
admit the great importance of our being 
enabled to consider the whole question of 
legal reform simultaneously and in a sys- 
tematic manner. We ought not to at- 
tempt partial reforms, but endeavour to 
effect a general improvement in the prac- 
tice and administration of the law. The 
whole subject of the law, the subjects of 
inquiry before each Commission, were so 
intimately connected and interwoven to- 
gether, that until we were in possession of 
the entire views of the Commissioners in 
relation to them, it would be desirable to 
postpone partial reforms in the law, and 
wait till we had the whole question 
fairly before us. Perhaps there were parts 
of the system, which, under circumstances 
of peculiar urgency, we might venture to 
touch; but, generally speaking, the whole 
was so interwoven, the several branches 
of inquiry were so closely connected, and 
the inconvenience of partial legislation 
was so great, that he fully concurred with 
the Commissioners in deprecating the 
adoption of partial and isolated measures, 
and in waiting till we could deal with the 
whole subject at once. He must advert 
to another Commission that had been 
recently appointed, not in consequence of 
an Address to the Crown, but directly on 
behalf of his Majesty ; it was instituted 
for the purpose of inquiry into the present 
state of our Ecclesiastical Law, with a 
view to revising the proceedings had in 
suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts from the 
commencement of a suit till its close. So 
much for what he might call the prelimi- 
nary proceedings that had been adopted 
for the furtherance of legal reform. He 
purposed, at a future period, to present 
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to the Legislature the views and opinions 
of the Commissioners-—the‘results of the 
inquivies of those intelligent, disinterested, 
and dispassionate men, on the subject of 
the Superior Courts—of the Laws of Real 
Property—and of the practice and pro- 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The 
immediate object of the Bill which he was 
then about to ask leave to introduce was, 
to facilitate the future promotion of legal 
improvement—to lay the ground-work of 
reform in the practice and proceedings of 
our Courts. Its principle would be to re- 
gulate the appropriation of fees now 
received by individuals holding patent 
offices for life, or a specific term of years. 
His experience of legal reforms had satis- 
fied him that the existence of patent 
offices formed one of the greatest obstacles 
to improvements in the law. It therefore 
became absolutely necessary to look at 
the whole question, and devise a measure 
by means of which the establishment of 
vested interests in Courts of Justice should 
be brought to an end. In almost every 
attempt to introduce partial reforms in the 
law, we were met by vested interests, which 
impeded our operations. The usual course 
in such cases was to provide the means of 
compensation for the holders of patent 
offices; having enacted the abolition of 
their fees, we ascertained their value, and 
gave the parties a claim on the consoli- 
dated fund for their amount. But it fre- 
quently happened that the effect of taking 
away the fees of one officer in a Court was 
directly and materially to increase the 
fees receivable by another officer; and 
when, at a subsequent period, we came to 
deal with the interests of the second 
officer, a claim was raised for compensa- 
tion, not only to the amount of the original 
value of the office, but to the extent of 
the increased profits which he had derived 
in consequence of the previous reform. 
He feared that this had been the case 
more particularly in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the adoption of partial mea- 
sures of reform. The public had thus 
been exposed to considerable inconve-~ 
nience and great pecuniary loss. He was 
therefore for looking all at once at the 
whole question of vested interests, with a 
view to provide a mode by which, without 
any act of individual injustice, officers 
should in future hold all legal situations 
of a subordinate nature in dependence 
upon those by whom they were appointed, 
so as to enable Parliament to proceed to 
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legal reforms and alterations, without 
giving to individuals who might be af- 
fected by them a claim to compensation. 
The immediate object of the Bill he meant 
to introduce would be to provide, in the 
first instance, that no officer who should 
be appointed after an early day, to be 
named, should have any claim to com- 
pensation, on the ground of proceedings 
in Parliament to alter or amend the prac- 
tice in Courts of Justice. As for existing 
vested interests, he proposed to provide 
for'them in the following manner. He 
proposed, that Commissioners (say those 
already appointed, in order to save ex- 
pense) should be empowered to institute 
inquiries to enable them to ascertain what 
had been the amount of fees received in 
a given number of years by the several 
patent officers in Courts of Justice, and by 
those possessed of vested interests in legal 
offices, either for life ora term of ycars. 
He would confine the inquiry to the 
amount of legal fees (without committing 
himself to matters of detail) which had 
been received for the last ten years, be- 
lieving that to be the fairest period upon 
which to take an average: for if we took 
a shorter period—say one of seven years 
—the increase which took place in some 
species of fees in 1825, in consequence of 
changes then made, would swell the 
average beyond what it ought to be. 
Having ascertained the amount of legal 
fees accruing to the holders of patent 
offices within the last ten years, he pro- 
posed, in future, to have all such fees 
received on the public account, and that 
those individuals having a vested interest 
in the offices from which they arose should 
be paid respectively according to the 
average of their receipts for ten years. 
When we came to the consideration of 
alterations in the practice and proceedings 
of our law Courts, we might see whether 
the amount of fees now receivable might 
not be materially reduced in_ several 
branches of those proceedings. Still it 
would be open to Parliament to decide 
whether it would be expedient, in con- 
sideration of the fees now paid, to provide 
a fund sufficient for the compensation of 
persons who possessed vested interests in 
offices—that would be a subject for after 
consideration. At present he merely pro- 


posed that the fees in question should be 
received on the public account, and that 
they should constitute a fund for the pay- 
ment of the officers in the manner sug- 
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gested. He saw no reason for imagining 
that such a fund would not be sufficient 
to discharge the claims of these indivi- 
duals, estimated upon an average of ten 
years. In 1828 the number of causes 
tried in the Superior Courts considerably 
exceeded the average of the preceding 
five years, from 1823 to 1827, both in- 
clusive; so that there was a probability 
of an increase rather than a decrease of 
fees. The question of fees once set at 
rest, Parliament would be at liberty to 
deal with every question of legal reform 
in future according to its own merits, 
without being influenced by other con- 
siderations. He had brought in a Bill 
to facilitate the recovery of Small Debts, 
by improving the mode of process in 
County Courts and reducing the charges 
upon legal proceedings for the recovery 
of such debts. That was a measure 
which he considered one of very great 
importance; but it became necessary to 
investigate the situation of certain officers, 
whose interests would have been injured 
by the operation of the Bill, and he was 
afraid to provide a compensation for these 
parties, lest, by so doing, he should in- 
crease the profits of others, and so throw 
an impediment in the way of future reforms 
by affording such individuals grounds for 
claiming additional compensation upon 
another occasion. Among the measures 
which it appeared to him possible to adopt, 
without waiting for the period of full and 
final reform, was one which at a former 
period had excited much attention in the 
House, and in those parts of the country 
to be immediately affected by it—he al- 
luded to the proposed abolition of the 
separate and local jurisdiction in Wales, 
and the assimilation of the jurisprudence 
of that country with the legal practice and 
proceedings of the English Courts. He 
was satisfied that those Gentlemen who 
felt most desirous of upholding the inde- 
pendence and dignity of Wales would 
enter upon this consideration calmly and 
dispassionately, for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether the time had not arrived 
when, for the accomplishment of the great 
object of assimilating the legal jurisdiction 
of the two countries, and for the interest 
of Wales as well as England, the English 
system might safely be introduced into 
Wales. There were four separate and in- 
dependent jurisdictions in Wales, and 
eight Judges to administer justice, who en- 
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in conjunction with a seat in that House, 
and who were further enabled to practise as 
barristers in this country. It was also the 
custom that the Welsh Judges should be 
attached permanently to one circuit, in- 
stead of varying the places of administer- 
ing justice, as in England. He was aware 
that at present there was only one 
Welsh Judge who occupied a seat in Par- 
liament, and he was also aware that it 
would be impossible to name any one who 
possessed more honourable or independent 
feelings than that Gentleman, but at the 
same time he thought, generally speaking, 
that it would tend greatly to the mainte- 
nance of the dignity of the judicial station, 
if our salutary, wise, and prudent distinc- 
tions between the political and judicial 
character were adopted with respect to the 
Welsh Judges. It would also be a great 
improvement in the jurisdiction of Wales 
to prevent the same Judge from going per- 
manently and invariably the same small 
circuit. He had the highest degree of 
confidence in the honour and integrity of 
the Welsh Judges, but it was impossible 
for any gentleman to avoid forming local 
and personal connexions when he was in 
the habit of going the same circuit for se- 
veral years: sure he was that such local 
and personal connexions would not be 
allowed by these gentlemen to act on their 
conduct or character unfavourably to the 
due administration of justice, but the 
House might depend upon it, that it was 
not enough that the administration of jus- 
tice should be merely impartial—it was 
important to prevent the existence of any 
impression to the contrary—it was im- 
portant to establish a conviction in the 
public mind that no personal motives could 
by possibility influence a Judge in the dis- 
charge of his duty. He therefore thought 
that it would be of the greatest advantage 
to Wales, and to the general administration 
of justice throughout the country, that the 
judicial institutions of Wales should be 
placed upon the same footing as those of 
England [hear.] Heretofore there was a 
question whether the legal proceedings of 
Wales were not more economical in some 
respects than ours. Doubts had been en- 
tertained on the subject; and it was said 
that there existed in Wales a form of 
action more economical than existed in 
this country. If there were, we could have 
no difficulty in adopting it [hear], provided 
the change seemed advantageous. If there 
were any process, by which, following the 
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example of Wales, we could expedite and 
cheapen justice, there could not be a fitter 
consideration than that relative to its 
adoption—we need not deprive Wales of 
any advantages which she enjoyed at pre- 
sent, at the same time that we conferred 
additional benefits upon her. The whole 
object of the Law Commissioners was to 
curtail every merely formal proceeding, 
every practice which was obsolete, anti- 
quated and purely technical, and not ne- 
cessary to the right administration of jus- 
tice. The extension of similar advantages 
to Wales would hardly be objected to. 
There was another point to which he wished 
to refer: on account of the present aug- 
mented state of business in the Courts of 
Common Law, it was his decided opinion 
(adopted upon considerations wholly apart 
from the situation of Wales), that it was 
necessary to add to the number of Judges 
in the Superior Courts, witha view to pre- 
vent the continuance of the present arrear 
of business. The Commissioners proposed 
not to add to the number of Judges who 
sat together in banco in each Court, the 
present number of four appearing to afford 
great advantages over every other number 
that could be adopted ; because, in a court 
where the majority was to decide, there 
could be no better majority than that of 
three to one. They had also considered 
the inconvenience which would result from 
multiplying the number of the Judges in 
the same tribunal, and it was not their 
wish to make the number of Judges five. 
In proposing, therefore, to add one Judge, 
they did not intend to add to the number 
sitting in banco, but to make him sit 
as a Judge by himsclf, who should pre- 
side over the trial of such matters as 
might be committed to one Judge. But 
if, on grounds apart from the adminis- 
tration of justice in Wales, an addition 
was made to the Judges, the House would 
be in a condition to consider whether, when 
a part of the Judges were unoccupied, the 
eight Welsh Judges should be retained. 
To retain both would be to entail a great 
expense upon the country, on the suppo- 
sition that the increased number of Judges 
could perform the Welsh business. These 
two considerations, therefore, must be 
combined. If it could be shown that the 
Judges could perform the Welsh business, 
then, no doubt, considerations of economy 
were in favour of such an arrangement, 
The salaries of the eight Welsh Judges 
were 9,800/. Looking towards the assi« 
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milation of the jurisprudence of Wales to 
that of England, in the last appointments 
to Welsh judgeships, it had been notified 
to the individuals nominated, that they 
would have no claim to compensation in 
the event of the Legislature revising or 
abolishing the offices they held. By this 
means there would be an ultimate saving 
of 9,800/. a year to the country, and, to 
Wales, an ultimate saving of the four se- 
parate judicial establishments attached to 
each circuit. The saving thus effected 
would very nearly provide for the salaries 
of the new Judges who would be appointed, 
if the House should agree to the proposi- 
tion which would be made on that subject. 
Again, in that spirit of economy in which 
he trusted the House would give the Mi- 
nistry the credit of looking at this, as well 
as at every other subject that came before 
them, they had adverted to the act by 
which the salaries of the Judges had been 
raised to 5,500/. They had taken into 
their consideration the objections which 
had been urged against that statute, con- 
sidering that it was perfectly open to 
public men to review and to reconsider 
any measure, whatever part they might 
have taken in it. The result of their con- 
sideration was this — that a salary of 
5,0001. for all Judges hereafter to be 
appointed would be quite enough to 
provide for the maintenance of the dignity 
of the office, and apportion the salary to 
the retiring allowance. It was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government there- 
fore to bring in a Bill which would fix the 
salaries in future at 5,000/. a-year. He 
mentioned this circumstance only for the 
purpose of showing that there was no 
unwillingness on the part of the Govern- 
ment to assign due weight to all practica- 
ble propositions for reduction. And now, 
as he was upon the subject of the admin- 
istration of justice, he might, perhaps, be 
allowed to avail himself of the opportunity 
of calling the attention of the House to a 
matter which was not immediately con- 
nected with the Bill which he was then 
moving for leave to bring in. With the 
permission of the House he would state 
the amendments which it was proposed to 
make in the Criminal Law. This subject 
had now for some years occupied the 
attention of the House. In 1825, an Act 


passed, the object of which was to con- 
solidate the laws relating to criminal 
offences. This Act, among other things, 
removed many technical difficulties, re- 
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gulated the expense of prosecutions, as 
well as rewards for the apprehension of 
offenders, and it regulated the proceedings 
in estreating recognizances. This was 
followed by four other Acts. The first 
abolished what was called ‘ benefit of 
clergy,” and certain other forms, and pro- 
vided that a pardon under the sign-manual 
should have the same effect as a pardon 
under the Great Seal. ‘The next consoli- 
dated the laws relating to burglaries, to 
embezzlement, and to other criminal acts 
against property. The third consolidated 
and amended the Acts relating to malici- 
ous injuries to property, and regulated 
actions brought against the hundred. 
The fourth related to offences against the 
person. Thus considerable progress was 
made in the amendment of our criminal 
jurisprudence. By the Acts which he had 
introduced, he had the satisfaction of 
stating, that no less than two hundred and 
seventy-eight Acts had been repealed, 
and that all the provisions of these two 
hundred and seventy-eight Acts worth 
retaining had been included in eight Acts. 
He thought he might say that, practically, 
no inconvenience had resulted from the 
repeal of these two hundred and seventy- 
eight Acts, and the substitution of the 
eight in their place. In the present 
Session he hoped, with the assistance of 
his right hon. friend, the Master of the 
Mint, to introduce a Bill which would 
consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to the Coin of the realm, in which it was 
his intention to propose the removal of the 
penalties of high treason from the offence 
of coining. He should also introduce a 
Bill consolidating and amending the 
laws relative to the office of Justice of 
the Peace; and a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to Forgery. If 
these Bills should meet with the approba- 
tion of the Legislature, and pass into laws, 
he thought that he should not be over- 
rating the progress that had been made in 
the amendment of our jurisprudence, 
when he said that nine-tenths of the 
cases which came before the Courts would 
have been brought within the laws con- 
solidated since 1825. There was only one 
other subject to which he was anxious to 
call the attention of the House. It re- 
lated to another part of the kingdom. 
The House would recollect that, in the 
last Session of Parliament, a measure 
was proposed which had for its object to 
increase the salaries of the Scotch j udges, 
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At that time it was impossible not to 
perceive that it was the general wish of 
the House that the consideration of the 
subject should be postponed. There ap- 
peared to be an impression that other 
measures relative to the jurisprudence of 
Scotland were called for; that such 
measures ought to be speedily brought 
forward, and that they should be disposed 
of before any steps were taken to increase 
the Salaries of the Judges in Scotland. 
Since the period at which that debate had 
taken place, much of the time and atten- 
tion of the Government had been devoted 
to a general review of the Scotch jurispru- 
dence; and he trusted that he—or, he 
should rather say, his learned friend, the 
Lord Advocate—would be able, in the 
present Session, to propose measures which 
would materially improve the administra- 
tion of justice in that country. It was 
their opinion, an opinion which had met 
with the concurrence of the highest legal 
authorities, that the time was now arrived 
at which the Jury Courts should be 
abolished, and trial by jury, in Civil 
cases, transferred to the Court of Session. 
In proposing the transfer of Jury Trials to 
the Court of Session, the object was to fa- 
cilitate the adoption, and to secure the 
maintenance of trial by jury. The time 
must come at which trial by jury must be 
ingrafted on the administration of justice 
in Scotland, and, in their opinion, the 
present was the best time. The jury 
system had been tried now for fifteen 
years in that country, under the Chief 
Commissioner of the Jury Court, and, 
so far as he could form an_ opinion 
on the subject, he thought that great 
advantages had resulted to Scotland 
from that mode of trial. On the 
abolition of the Jury Court, the present 
Chief Commissioner would be entitled 
to a large proportion of his salary, as 
a retiring pension; and they proposed, 
therefore, to retain his services, by 
transferring him to the Court of Ses- 
sion, to give his assistance in Civil 
trials. The next alteration they proposed 
to make was, to abolish the separate 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court 
in Scotland. They proposed to transfer 
to the Court of Session all the Civil 
part, and to the Justiciary Court all 
the Criminal part of the jurisdiction at 
resent exercised by the Admiralty Court. 

hey thought that the Sheriffs might per- 
form all the duties of the Admiralty 
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Court, and that by these arrangements no 
inconvenience could possibly result from 
the abolition of this Court. They also 
proposed to alter the Consistorial Court. 
The proposition was, to reduce the number 
of Judges in that Court from four to one, 
and to send the original jurisdiction, now 
exercised by that Court, in cases of 
legitimacy, marriage, and divorce, to the 
Court of Session. By these alterations 
in the Admiralty Court and the Consis- 
torial Court, it would be scen that the 
business of the Court of Session must be 
considerably increased. In the Court of 
Exchequer, too, alterations would be pro- 
posed. They should propose that the 
number of Barons in that Court be reduced 
by two. They thought it in the highest 
degree desirable to retain that Court, not 
only in conformity with the articles of 
the Union, but in consequence of its 
acknowledged utility; but, at the same 
time, they were of opinion that two 
Judges, instead of four, would be quite 
sufficient to transact the business of the 
Court. From these reductions it would be 
seen, that ultimately a very considerable 
saving would be effected, and yet he 
hoped that the reductions would not stop 
at this point. Notwithstanding the vast 
increase of business which would be thrown 
upon the Court of Session, in consequence 
of these alterations, he hoped—but he 
would not pledge himself on this point— 
he hoped that they should be able to effect 
a reduction in the number of the Judges 
of this Court. He hoped that they should 
be able to reduce the number of the Lords 
of Ordinary from seven to five. He 
trusted, therefore, that in consequence of 
these reforms and reductions, the House 
would not oppose the proposal for an 
increase in the salaries of the Scotch 
Judges, since he apprehended that the 
effect of the meditated alterations would 
be a saving to the country of many 
thousand pounds. He must also add, 
that he trusted he should be enabled to 
reduce the number of principal clerks in 
the Court of Session bytwo. He believed 
that he had now presented to the House 
in a general manner all the subjects 
which at a future period would be sub- 
mitted to them in detail. He had pur- 
posely abstained from entering into detail 
on the present occasion. Avoiding all 
technical expressions, he had endeavoured 
to offer a popular view of these matters, 
and to give such an outline of the proposed 
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alterations as would be intelligible to 
those who had not had a_ professional 
education. The time would of course 
come at which all the proposed measures 
must be discussed separately and in de- 
tail. He trusted he had said enough to 
show that the Government had considered 
these subjects solely with a view of making 
the administration of justice equal, im- 
partial, expeditious, and as little expensive 
as possible. [hear] Whatever might be 
our attachment to the free institutions of 
the country, sure he was, that there was 
no part of those institutions more inti- 
mately connected with the comfort and 
happiness of Englishmen than that which 
enabled individuals to protect the rights 
which belonged to them, and to obtain 
redress for the infliction of wrongs. The 
earnest desire of the Government was to 
secure comfort and happiness to indi- 
viduals, and prosperity to the country ; 
and when they approached the administra- 
tion of justice in the country, with the 
view of amending it, he thought they could 
not give greater evidence of the sincerity 
of that desire, than by making justice as 
cheap and as expeditious as possible. He 
had now only to move “ for leave to bring 
ina Bill for regulating the Payment of 
Fees to Officers in the Superior Courts of 
Common Law.” 

Mr. Brougham expressed his satisfaction 
at what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, and agreed that the present 
was not the fit opportunity for discussing 
in detail the matters to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded. He thought 
it right that the proceedings should com- 
mence by such a Motion as the right hon. 
Gentleman had just made, because the 
evil of fees was at the root. In many 
instances, the cutting down of the emolu- 
ments of larger offices had been attended 
by this consequence, namely, throwing 
inordinate increase into the emoluments of 
lower offices. In this way, some of the 
very reforms, which had had reduction 
for their object had in reality produced 
increased salaries. With respect to the 
other parts of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, if he should have occasion to 
differ from him on a future occasion, it 
would only be, because he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman did not go far 
enough. As to the Welsh jurisdiction, 
when the time was come it must be put 
anend to, To the abolition of it there 
were two objections—the first was, that 
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there would be an increase of expense ; 
the second was that there were some pe- 
culiar advantages in the system. Now, 
to the first the answer was ready. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to reduce 
the salaries of the Puisne Judges by 500. 
a year. This reduction, there being nine 
Puisne Judges, would amount to 4,500/. 
Add to this the salaries of the Welsh 
Judges, namely 9,800/., and they would 
have ultimately a saving of 14,3001. a 
year, exclusive of what would be saved in 
the salaries of clerks, prothonotaries, and 
so forth. He thought therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had completely met 
this objection. The other objection was 
answered without difficulty. If there 
were, which he must be allowed to doubt, 
any peculiar advantages attaching to the 
Welsh system, there could be no reason 
why Wales should have the monopoly of 
them. Let them be extended to the whole 
country, and Wales would have no reason 
to complain. Thus much, if such advan- 
tages did really appertain to the Welsh 
system; if there existed no such advan- 
tages, there was an end of the question ; 
and in either case, therefore the second 
objection fell to the ground. But there 
was one light in which it was very important 
that thisquestion should beviewed. If they 
abolished the eight Welsh Judges, and sub- 
stituted for them two or three Puisne 
Judges, see the vast difference in point of 
patronage. Did the Government receive 
equal patronage for that with which they 
parted ? Was the appointment of two or 
three Puisne Judges equal to the giving 
away eight places to persons who might 
be, and some of whom were, Members of 
Parliament, but who, above all, might be 
chosen for qualities other than those which 
fitted men forthe bench? In the appoint- 
ment of the Judges of Westminster-hall, 
he had never had any fear of the Ministry; 
no, not even those Ministers upon whom 
he had looked with the most deeply-rooted 
distrust; because he did not believe that 
any Minister would dare to face in Parlia- 
ment the representatives of a watchful 
people, after having jobbed in the appoint- 
ment of Judges. He would not, however, 
say so much of the appointment of Welsh 
Judges, for to such appointments the eyes 
of the country were not directed in the 
same way, and Welsh Judges, therefore, 
might be ill-selected, and improperly 
chosen. He thought, therefore, that this 
patronage was dangerous in the extreme, 
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In Westminster-hall, the men who were 
Judges must be such as the commu- 
nity and the profession pronounced to 
be fit for the office; but a Welsh Judge 
might be a man of whom neither the 
profession nor the community knew 
any thing, and who might be indebted 
for his promotion to family connex- 
ions, or to something else rather than 
the qualities which fitted men for the 
bench. This, then, he repeated, was a 
dangerous though a valuable patronage. 
Moreover, it tended more or less to di- 
minish the independence of the bar. 
Men there were in Westminster-hall who, 
in the hope or expectation of a Welsh 
judgeship, were led, not to the expression 
of opinions which they did not hold, but 
to the suppression of opinions which they 
did hold. For the purity, therefore, of the 
administration of justice, for the sake of 
the independence of that class of men out 
of which the Judges must come, and for 
political reasons of no small importance, 
he could not help regarding this subject 
as one of the highest concern. The next 
point of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was that which related to Scotland. He 
could not help thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman for the reductions he proposed, 
though, in his opinion, they might be 
carried further. When the comparatively 
small bar of Scotland was compared with 
that of England, and when the amount of 
the legal business of the two countries 
was contrasted, was it not strange that 
Scotland should have twenty, and Eng- 
land only twelve Judges? The necessary 
consequence of such a system was, that 
the salary of a Judge in Scotland was less 
than an advocate in extensive practice 
could afford to take. If the House were 
of the same opinion, the obvious course 
would be to reduce the number of Judges, 
and to make the salary of those that re- 
mained such as would induce persons of 
skill and reputation to take upon them the 
judicial office. He thought, that by the 
reduction proposed, and the consequent 
saving to the country, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had made out a very strong case 
for the increase of the Judges’ salaries. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that every possible means should be 
taken to uphold the trial by jury in 
Scotland. For this purpose, nothing 
could be of greater importance than to 
consider the constitution of the Courts. 


‘He meant to impute nothing to the 
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Judges, nor, indeed, to any one else, 
when he said that they had come but 
slowly in to the institution of trial by 
jury in Scotland. From this fact, how- 
ever, it became the more necessary to 
support the system with a firm and 
steady hand. If trial by jury had nothing 
else to recommend it, but the expense’ it 
saved by shortening the proceedings, it 
would still be of the utmost importance tothe 
people. While he was on this subject, he 
could not help expressing a hope, that 
one great impediment to the extension of 
trial by jury in Scotland would be taken 
into consideration. Every body knew that 
the rules of evidence acted upon in Jury 
Courts were at variance with the practice 
of Scotch Advocates. Hitherto, the evil 
resulting from the circumstance had not 
been felt in the Jury Court in Scotland, 
and for this reason, namely, that in the 
Chief Commissioner were united the Scotch 
Advocate and the English Barrister. The 
nomination of Judges was restricted to the 
Scotch bar, but his hon. and learned 
friend to whom he had alluded happened 
to be a Scotch Advocate as well as an 
English Barrister. His hon. and learned 
friend, therefore, carried with him the 
necessary qualification, and to this he 
added his own experience in the Jury 
Courts of this country. Should the 
office of his learned friend, however, by 
resignation, or some other cause, become 
vacant, in that case they must have, as 
Judge, a Scotch Advocate who might 
never have witnessed a trial by jury in his 
life, except now and then during the few 
years that trial by jury had existed in that 
country. Surely this was not a desirable 
occurrence. He could not help thinking 
that nothing would go farther toward ex- 
tending trial by jury in Scotland than the 
assistance of some English Barristers, 
who, thoroughly versed in the rules of evi- 
dence, and in the practice of our Jury 
Courts, would open their minds to the 
manners, the habits, and the usages of the 
people of Scotland. Ina word, he thought 
it would be extremely advantageous 
to remove the restriction which now con- 
fined the nomination of Judges to the 
Scotch bar. In the Scotch Court of Ex- 
chequer that restriction did not exist; but 
although all the Judges of that Court 
might have been English, it had happened 
that since the Union, there had never been 
more than one of them appointed from the 
bar of this country, the others had been 
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taken from the Scotch bar. Now since 
the Government had voluntarily restricted 
their power of appointment to one, though 
they might have appointed four from the 
English bar, he could not but think it would 
give rise to no complaint, while he was 
quite sure it would be attended with great 
benefit to Scotland, if one of the Judges 
of the Jury Courts were always taken 
from the English bar. As to the pro- 
jected changes in Westminster-hall, the 
House could not, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had very justly observed, enter 
upon the discussion of them at that time. 
He might, however, generally state, once 
for all, his views on that subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman greatly deceived 
himself if he expected that by adding one 
Judge to each of the Courts in West- 
minster-hall, by throwing open all the 
Courts—by destroying the monopoly of 
barristers in the one, and of attornies in 
the other—by allowing all kinds of busi- 
ness to originate indifferently in all the 
three Courts—nay, even if the right hon. 
Gentleman could make the bar in each 
Court, the attornies in each Court, and the 
Judges in each Court of equal ability, 
which was of course impossible, but even 
if the right hon. Gentleman could do all 
this in addition to what he proposed to 
do, the right hon. Gentleman would still 
greatly deceive himself if he supposed 
that, without some compulsion, he could 
equalize the business of the Courts; and 
for this plain reason-—the Court of King’s 
Bench was in possession of the business ; 
it was the favourite Court; the suitors 
would betake themselves to that Court, 
and because they did so, the Court con- 
tained the best practitioners, while, for the 


same reason, it usually had the best | 
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thousand causes in the last year. Now 
see what had happened in theother Courts, 
The Court of Exchequer, in which God 
knew there never were any arrears, in 
which there was so little business that 
one would have supposed it was impos- 
sible there could be less; solittle, that it was 
a common joke in Westminster hall to say 
of the Barons ofthe Exchequer, that “ they 
were no sooner down than they were up,” 
for they often sat at ten o’clock and rose at 
a quarter past ten, and if it happened that 
they ever sat from ten to twelve, it was 
reckoned a very long sitting—in this 
Court, in such a Court, farfrom there having 
been any increase of business, there had 
actually been a falling-off, while in the 
King’s Bench the causes had increased to 
the number of seven or eight thousand. 
If, therefore, the Courts should be made as 
equal as possible, still, unless there was 
some compulsion on the suitors, it would 
be utterly impossible to equalize the busi- 
ness of the Courts. The more he examined 
the subject the more he was led to believe 
that the thing would be impracticable, 
unless they resorted to compulsion. To 
be sure, it would be useless to make the 
attempt unless men of acknowledged 
talents and learning were found to preside 
in the other Courts; and indeed it would 
be cruel to force a suitor into a Court in 
the Judges presiding over which he had 
no confidence ; for the suitors in the Courts 
at Westminster were not like those on a 
circuit, where they must take the going 
Judge. In Westminster-hall, however, if 
a suitor were compelled to go into a par- 
ticular Court, he ought to have the Judges 
so distinguished for legal knowledge and 
talents as that it might be to him almost 
a matter of indifference into which Court 


Judges.—He did not mean to say that | he went; but again he would say, that 
the difference between the business of the | unless some measures of compulsion were 


Courts would continue, under the new ar- 
rangements, so great as it was at present ; 





| used, he did not see how the business of 


the Courts could be equalized. These 


but he contended that the business would | were the points which suggested them- 


not be any thing like equalized if the 
suitors were leftto themselves. The House 
probably was not aware of the increase 
which had taken place in the business of 
the Court of King’s Bench. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of getting through 
the business which, for some time past, 
had been brought before that Court, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the arrears of 
business both in banco and at nisi prius, 
the business of the Court had increased to 
the amount of between seven and eight 


} 











selves to his mind at that moment ; but of 
course he reserved to himself the power 
of objecting in future to any parts of the 
measures to be introduced, when they 
should come in detail before the House. 
As far as the right hon. Gentleman went, 
he most cordially concurred with him; but 
he would reserve to himself the power of 
protesting against any part of his course, 
if he should not think that he went far 
enough. 

Mr. Ferguson gaye also his concur- 
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rence to most of the arrangements referred 
to in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite ; but he did not rise so much 
to state that concurrence, as to express his 
surprise that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not said one word about any reform 
in one Court, as important as any of 
those mentioned—or he should rather say 
the most important of all—he meant the 
Court of Privy Council. He had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in the pro- 
gress of that salutary reform which he was 
about tointroduce into our Superior Courts, 
would have brought under the considera- 
tion of the House some plan for improving 
the constitution of the Court of the Privy 
Council, which, though one of the most 
important, was, in his opinion, one of the 
most imperfect in the country. He would 
admit that it was usually presided over by 
a Judge of great talents, the Master of the 
Rolls taking his seat there on important 
occasions, and other Judges of eminence 
occasionally presiding, but then it was 
only when the business of his own Court 
did not interfere. The duty was in fact 
looked upon as a secondary office. It 
was, he presumed, unnecessary for him to 
point out to the House the importance of 
having fit persons to preside over a Court 
of which the decisions involved the pro- 
perty of millions of the subjects of this 
country residing in the colonies and in the 
East Indies. The Judge who generally 
presided in that Court, was, as he had 
stated, a man of eminent legal talents, but 
he was assisted, sometimes, by a Lord of 
the Admiralty, sometimes by a Paymaster 
of the Forces, sometimes by the ChiefCom- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, or some 
other individual under Government—all of 
them highly respectable in their several 
situations, but not, from education or 
habit the best qualified to sit as Judges in 
a Court where cases of such vast importance 
came for final adjudication. He did 
earnestly invite the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to this Court, and he 
hoped, that as that right hon. Gentleman’s 
exertions had already been productive of 
such beneficial results to the judicial ad- 
ministration of the country, as would 
entitle him to the lasting gratitude of the 
public, he would add to the motives of that 
gratitude by directing his mind toa Court 
in which reform was so greatly to be 
desired. As he had taken the liberty to 
offer himself to the notice of the House on 
this point, he would, while he was on his 
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legs, venture to add a few words on that 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, in which, personally, he was most 
interested,—he meant that which related to 
the proposed reform in the Courts of Scot- 
land. He could state from his own know- 
ledge, and could prove it by documents, 
that there were no Judges of any Court 
in the United Kingdom who were more con- 
stantly, moreusefully, ormore meritoriously 
engaged in the discharge of their judicial 
functions, than those who presided in the 
Court of Session in Scotland. He did not 
think that any reduction in the number of 
Judges in that Court should take place. 
In the remark made by his hon, and learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham) as to the necessity 
of promoting the extension of trial by jury 
in civil causes in Scotland, he entirely con- 
curred. He knew that prejudices existed 
against it among many of the practitioners 
in that Court, but he also knew that that 
mode was the most effectual for coming at 
the truth in cases of disputed facts, and that 
altogether it was the most free from faults. 
He would not go to the other points to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred, 
but in passing would say a word as to the 
Consistorial Courts. No course was, in his 
opinion, more objectionable than that of 
having only one Judge in such a Court. 
There ought to be several. He would 
therefore venture to suggest that the Con- 
sistorial Court should be abolished al- 
together, and the business of it transferred 
to the Court of Session, rather than it 
should be continued with the presidency 
of only one Judge. He could state, on 
the authority of a venerable Judge, Lord 
Stowell, that never was the judicial power 
of any Court administered with greater 
ability or more sound discretion than by 
the Consistorial Court of Scotland. He 
also concurred with his honourable and 
learned friend, the Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Brougham), in thinking that 
it would be the wisest policy to place an 
English barrister at the head of the Court 
which should have to try civil causes by 
jury. In no other way could the country 
derive so much benefit from the establish- 
ment of trial by juryin civil causes. Of the 
great importance of the services rendered 
by the venerable Judge at the head of that 
Court, no one who had an opportunity of 
knowing the Court could doubt; and he 
also admitted that if the country should 
be deprived of his invaluable services, it 
would be extremely difficult to supply his 
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place. The appointment of an English 
barrister in the Court who had to try jury 
cases would have the effect of keeping the 
other Judges steady in the attainment of 
those important advantages which might 
be expected from an extension of the civil 
trial by jury in that country, and this had 
been already proved by the experience of 
what had been effected there by the ap- 
pointment of an English Judge. When he 
spoke in what he considered as duly de- 
served terms of praise of the Judges of the 
Court of Session, he could not say the 
same as to the process of that Court. The 
written pleadings which had been regulated 
with a view to save the time of the Judges, 
and to shorten the proceedings, had not had 
that effect. The written pleadings were 
now longer than usual, and the proceedings 
in Court were not shortened by the law 
restricting them. Looking at the whole of 
what the right hon. Gentleman proposed, 
he thanked him for the great attention he 
had bestowed upon this important subject; 
and when each separate measure came 
before the House, he should be ready to 
give it his most serious consideration. 
With respect to the alterations in the Welsh 
Courts, he for one should wish to see a 
fusion, as much as possible, of English and 
Welsh judicial administration, but he hoped 
that in the changes to be made attention 
would be paid, as far as possible, to the 
feelings of the people in that part of the 
kingdom. He fully concurred with the 
right hon. Gentleman and with his hon. 
and learned friend, that no Judge ought to 
have a seat in that House. He would ex- 
tend that principle to others holding judicial 
situations, as well as to the Welsh Judges, 
for example, to the Master of the Rolls, 
and to the Masters in Chancery. No 
Judge who had to decide in important 
questions, involving the property of others, 
ought, in his opinion, to have a seat in 
that House. 

Mr. Hume begged to express the satis- 
faction he felt at the proposed changes, as 
far as they went; and as they had now 
been submitted to the consideration of the 
House, the sooner they were effected the 
better. He hoped, however, that in making 
them the country would not be put to any 
unnecessary expense. In making those 
changes, he did hope that the House would 
consider whether the number of Judges in 
the Court of Session in Scotland was not 
much greater than was required. The 
Scotch Judges had not one half the business 
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to perform which was done by the Judges 
in this country ; for instance, the Baronsof 
the Exchequer had not ten causes to try 
ina year. That was a sufficient reason 
for reducing the number of Judges in that 
Court, and in his opinion, the business now 
done by the four Judges might be effectually 
performed by one. The business of the 
Court of Session was not of that heavy 
nature to require fifteen Judges, and he 
thought that about half that number would 
be sufficient. They had, it was well known, 
not much to do, and they sat only for five 
months in the year ; meeting at ten in the 
morning, and not sitting later than three. 
He would say, then, let those which were 
unnecessary be reduced, and let the reduc- 
tions save the country the expense of the 
increase proposed to be made in the sala- 
ries of those that remained. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked of prospective ad- 
vantage and ultimate saving. He (Mr. 
Hume) had often heard of those kind of 
savings, but he had never seen any of 
them realized. He would suggest, there- 
fore, that a course should be adopted which 
would bring those savings about at once. 
While on this subject, he would observe, 
that in a few days he would make a Motion, 
to which he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not object, for a return of the 
number of hours which the Judges in the 
Courts of Scotland sat in Court during the 
year. 

Mr. Ferguson, in explanation, said that 
he had not expressed a wish that things 
should remain as they were in the Scotch 
Courts. He gavethe right hon. Gentleman 
credit for what he proposed, but he was 
not a defender of the state of things as they 
now existed in those Courts. 

The Attorney-General trusted, that a 
the several subjects were not now before 
the House in detail, it would not be ex- 
pected that he should then enter into a mi- 
nute examination of those matters which 
hereafter would come fully before them. 
His right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) had only 
proposed to give the House a general view 
of the course to be hereafter pursued, and 
he trusted the House would feel that he 
was more entitled to credit for the extent 
to which his explanation had gone, than 
to blame for any omission of mere minute 
detail of every part. He fully concurred 
with his right hon. friend in the remark 
that they owed much of those judicial re- 
forms to the very able exposition given on 
a former occasion by his hon, and learned 
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friend, the Member for Knaresborough, to 
whose suggestions, in the progress of those 
measures, he should be disposed to pay that 
attention to which, from his extensive 
acquaintance with the subject, they were 
entitled ; but he owned he could not con- 
cur with him in that which he threw out 
respecting the compulsory introduction of 
business into particular Courts—for he 
saw what appeared to him to be such 
strong objections to that course, that he 
could not resort to it, except in case of the 
last necessity. He had had some experi- 
ence in the Court of King’s Bench; and 
he must say, that though there was now 
an arrear of business in it, yet it was 
conducted with so much dispatch, that 
sometimes cases were disposed of in one 
term the actions in which had commenced 
in the preceding, which was as quick as 
the forms of law would permit. He would 
not go further into the subjects before the 
House, as more fit opportunities for dis- 
cussing them would occur when each was 
brought separately forward. He would 
content himself with giving notice, that 
on an early day he should move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for assimilating the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in England and 
Wales. He was anxious to name a day 
on which he might hope to have the as- 
sistance of his hon, and learned friend 
(Mr. Brougham) for he should be unwil- 
ling to bring it on in his absence, and he 
hoped that this day week might be conve- 
nient to him. 

Mr. O’Connell never heard anything 
that gave him more satisfaction than the 
clear and distinct statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and instead of being 
surprised that he could not go more 
minutely into the technicalities of the sub- 
ject, it was matter of astonishment that 
he had been able to compress so much in 
so short a statement. There was healing 
in what he said. It was a clear admission 
of the necessity for improvement—of the 
fact, that the Government are not hostile 
to a change—that it did not even oppose 
the vis inertie of a silent resistance, but 
that it wished for a reform of notorious 
and long felt abuses. He only regretted 
that when the Court of Admiralty was 
mentioned, something had not been said 
of another Court of Admiralty besides 
that in Scotland. No doubt it was not 
forgotten, although it had not been allud- 
ed to. He only meant at that moment 
to hint at the question of blending the 
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jurisdiction of the Admiralty with the 
Consistorial Court, and giving an equit- 
able jurisdiction to the Courts of Common 
Law, with the hope that was held out that 
there would be a complete amalgamation 
of all the Courts ; so that justice could be 
obtained by one simple and _ intelligible 
mode of proceeding, instead of a party 
being compelled to resort to several differ- 
ent modes of recovering his right. If a 
Judge were fit for one Court, he must be 
fit for all. As a proof, he might refer to 
the late Attorney General, who might 
have been Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, but who was actually Chancellor 
—a fact which proved him to be fit for 
either Court. He did not wish to leave 
the Chancery as it now was. Its process 
was as cumbrous as possible; and if it 
were now to be created ab initio, there 
was no one who would venture to recom- 
mend such a vicious course of proceeding 
as it exhibited, and which was rather a 
nuisance than a benefit to the country. 
He asserted that there ought to be but 
one simple mode of proceeding for all 
people in the recovery of their rights. The 
next thing he should wish to see was the 
establishment of local tribunals through- 
out the country. Why a man in Corn- 
wall or Cumberland was to be compelled, 
in order to obtain a debt there, to send up 
to London fora bit of parchment, and 
what magic there was in such a process, 
he knew not, and he should, therefore, 
wish to see the evil abolished. There 
were to be Courts for the recovery of 
Small Debts in every county. Why not 
Courts for the recovery of Large Debts ? 
If the Judge were fit to decide on one, he 
was equally fit to decide on the other. 
Surely he should not be told in that 
House that the business of the rich and 
wealthy required a different Judge from 
the business of the weak and poor. He 
did not look to London for the establish- 
ment in one focus of a number of Courts, 
with great Lawyers and rich Judges—but 
he looked for the establishment of a num- 
ber of tribunals that would dispense jus- 
tice in the different counties in the king- 
dom to their various inhabitants. The 
third matter which he wished to notice 
was the subject of Special Pleading. He 
was most happy to hear that the technical 
system of pleading was to be abolished ; 
and that its forms were to be reduced to 
something like common sense. Such 
forms were an outrage to those who could 
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penetrate their meaning, while they were 
utterly unintelligible to the mass of man- 
kind. The right hon. Gentleman himself 
had afforded a proof of their difficulty and 
unintelligibility, by having been himself un- 
able to go into the minute details of tech- 
nical knowledge. Why should there be 
anything in the laws with which that 
right hon, Gentleman was unable to make 
himself fully acquainted? Was it not 
disgraceful to the laws that a Gentleman 
of his talents and industry should be igno- 
rant of a very material part of them? If 
it were thus, why not abolish the witch- 
craft of these forms, and make the law, 
which was to govern all, intelligible to all ? 
Was it not disgraceful to a country like 
England that decisions should take place 
in her Courts upon the forms of the plead- 
ings as contradistinguished from the 
merits of the case? [hear, hear.] He 
trusted he should live to see the day when 
a Judge would be ashamed to say he de- 
cided a case on forms, on those forms which 
a Counsel or an Attorney might mistake, 
but which could not affect the right or 
equity of the claim set up by the party 
himself. A great deal had been said on 
the subject of Fees. They ought to be 
abolished. There should be no turnpike 
tolls on the road to Justice. Under the 
present system, a man who was not able 
to pay the fees of the officers of Justice 
was deprived of Justice, for he could 
not go into the Courts to claim it, so 
that it was only given to those who 
could well afford to pay for its purchase. 
The first great reform in the law ought to be 
to make law cheap. The Judges and the 
officers ought to be paid by the public, 
and a man who wished to assert his right 
in a Court of Justice ought not to be 
stopped on his entrance there with a de- 
mand of fees, which, if he could not 
satisfy, would prevent him from recovering 
his right. The hon. Member near him 
had complained of there being only one 
Judge in a Court. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
thought that was quite enough; and he 
had the authority of England in his favour, 
since not only was there but one Judge in 


the Court of Chancery, in the Vice Chan- | 


cellor’s Court, and in the Court of the 
Master of the Rolls; but we had recently 
deprived the Chief Baron of the com- 
pany of his learned brothers, and had made 
him a solitary Judge in an Equity Court 
of his own. There were few who recol- 


lected well what the Courts were, that 
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would not say one Judge was sufficient in 
each, and that the other three only delayed 
the party, God knew how long, before he 
could get his case decided. He threw 
out these ideas as preparatory to what he 
recommended the right hon. Gentleman 
to bring forward as a thing necessary above 
all others—he meant the formation of a 
Code for England. All other countries had 
Codes, and why should England be behind 
them in the simplicity of her laws? The 
principle of Codification was good. Many 
persons, no doubt, would object to a Code 
as not sufficiently comprehensive; but 
what the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
was now doing, and what he had done, in 
consolidating the principles of two hun- 
dred and seventy-two Statutes into eight, 
was Codification, and he ought to proceed 
until he had established a complete Code. 
It might be said that the cases likely to 
arise for legal adjudication in this country 
would be too numerous and too compli- 
cated to be comprehended in any one 
Code; but we had at present a law for 
almost every case that could arise, and 
where such alaw did not exist, the matter 
was left to the discretion of the Judge, 
which was the worst of all law, because it 
must be an ex post facto law. 

Mr. Peel, in reply, said, that he had 
avoided going into any detail as to the 
construction of the Scotch Courts, but 
referring to what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, he should have no ob- 
jection to such returns as those for which 
he intended to move, but he feared that 
the returns of the number of hours which 





Session would not go far to establish the 
|hon. Member’s case—that the number 
| could be reduced to half. Their attend- 
‘ance in Court would not show the amount 
|of the business they had to perform. 
Great part of the business of the Scotch 
| Courts was done in writings; and besides 
| the hours of attendance, the hon. Member 
should know how much of the time of the 
_ Judges was occupied out of Court in ex- 
amining those written documents. Be- 
sides, it should be borne in mind that the 
Scotch Courts had much business in law 
and in equity, and that many matters con- 
nected with elections were brought before 
them. If, therefore, the hon. Member 
wished to see the whole extent of the 
business of the Scotch Judges, he should 
alter the form of the returns for which he 
had expressed his intention tomove. He 


the Scotch Judges sat in the Court of 
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would say a word on what fell from the 
hon. Member for Clare, and he must say 
that he was glad to hear the tone of tem- 
perance and moderation with which he 
had adverted to this important subject. 
The hon. Member had acquired fame and 
popularity by his conduct elsewhere, but 
he could assure him that he might acquire 
greater fame and greater popularity by 
giving his efficient aid to reform the state 
of the law of the country. With respect to 
the hon. and learned Member’s suggestion 
about special pleading, he must observe 
that he was not prepared to go so far. 
This, however, was a subject into which he 
would not enter, as it was one with which 
he was not sufficiently acquainted. How- 
ever, much information on that point 
would be derived from the report of the 
Commission on the Common Law Courts. 
The suggestion of the hon. Member as to 
Codification, was one in which he could not 
go with him. It was, no doubt,very popu- 
lar, but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should consider what had been the result 
where it had been adopted. Let him only 
see what had been the extent of the com- 
ments on the Code Napoleon. In short, 
the more concise any legal Code was made, 
the more its interpretation was left to the 
discretion of the Judge. Now he had 
often heard it objected to English judicial 
administration, that too much was left to 
the discretion of Judges, but the more 
we allowed general rules of law to forwh 
our Code, the more we must necessarily 
leave to the discretion of Judges, and thus 
the adoption of a Code would be open to 
one of the hon. and learned Member's 
strongest objections—that of an ex post 
facto law for a new case in the discre- 
tionary interpretation of the Judge. There 
was a medium to be observed between the 
system, too much in practice in former 
times, of making a specific act for each 
case as it arose, which produced that mass 
of legislation that we were now endeavour- 
ing to consolidate, and that of making a 
Code which would be teo concise to em- 
brace more than general principles. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had misunderstood what he said 
about a Code. He was not for making 
now a new Code of laws for the country. 
We had already the materials in English 
law for an excellent Code, and the com- 
ments of the Judges would form so many 
philosophic experiments by which the fit- 
ness of certain parts of it might be decided. 
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The Code Napoleon was good as far as it 
went, but its fault was that it did not go 
far enough. It was not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace manysubjects which 
it ought to have included. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReErorm.] The 
Marquis of Blandford spoke to the fol- 
lowing -effect.—I rise, Sir, to answer the 
call made on me last Session; and follow- 
ing the course suggested for my adoption 
by my right hon. opponent, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, I rise 
to offer for the consideration of this House, 
“a practical detailed measure :” and first, 
Sir, I must preface the observations f shall 
have occasion to address to you, by calling 
to the recollection of this House the course 
pursued by me upon the occasion I have 
referred to. I then, Sir, considered it my 
duty to divide the House upon the Ques- 
tion whether Parliament would or would 
not be pleased by a formal resolution to 
recognise the existence and venality of the 
close and decayed boroughs, for that really 
was the whole of the question which I 
thought it advisable to submit to the 
House, under the very singular opposition 
I met with from the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department. The venality 
of these boroughs is as sure as their exist- 
ence, and both are equally notorious; but 
there is a wide difference between the noto- 
riety of such offences, and a Parliamentary 
recognition of their existence. Mere no- 
toriety begets defiance of public opinion 
and a fearless habit of offending. But if 
Parliament, by a formal vote, had put its 
brand mark upon these transactions—if by 
some general resolution it had stigmatized 
them as crimes against the law of Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution of the country, 
a good foundation would then have been 
laid for the reform of what had been 
declared to be wrong and true, for the 
prevention of what had been denounced 
as illegal. But it did not seem good to 
the majority of this House to hurt the 
sensibilities of the Boroughmonger, by 
calling his trade by its proper name, or to 
injure his interests by saying, that his gains 
were condemned by Parliament and the 
country. The people, however, will speak 
out, though Parliament may chuse to keep 
silence, and may try to impose silence 
upon others. The voice of the country is 
not to be stifled by a vote of this House— 
it will attempt in vain to smother truth— 
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not all the finesse of all the political in- 
triguers, nor all the power of all the political 
despots, will be able to stem or turn aside 
the current which is now setting in, full 
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| convictions—and happily for the country, 
/and all its great interests, his Majesty’s 
| Ministers do not appear to participate in 
| these opinions —I certainly have never 


and strong, against the present system of | heard them take that line of defence, or 


chaffering for seats in this House. It is in 
vain to attempt to deck these transactions 
in all sorts of gaudy colours, and to call 
them happy methods of introducing to pub- 
lic notice modest merit and latent talent, 
and virtue, and patriotism, and I know 
not what besides. It is in vain to reckon 
up the Whigs and the Tories of note, and 
of no note, who have contrived to bring 
themselves, and their independence, into 
Parliament, by these back-gates and bye- 
ways. The thing retains the same cha- 
racter of corruption, whether it generates 
the venal Statesman, or the useful Mem- 
ber of Parliament; the splendid fly that 
soars in this House upon the wings of 
eloquence, or the grub that feeds upon the 
vitals of the country—Corruption is the 
father of them all. Neither will all the 
speeches of all the approvers of such a 
system be able to make corruption incor- 
rupt, or convert the Borough business into 
a blessing, or legalize the wholesale trade 
of selling seats. As matters now stand, 
the fury of the law may be said to mistake 
its objects—it passes over the daring out- 
rages upon the Constitution, in order to 
fall with redoubled violence upon the petty 
assaults, and petty larcenies, committed 
against the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, and the purity of elections. The 
storm of Parliamentary enactments has 
fallen upon the small tradesmen, and 
retail dealers in the bribery line— 

** Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura Columbas.”” 
Many a wordy statute pours its thunders 
upon the head of the starveling who sells 
his vote, and dines upon his degradation ; 
but our Code contains no store of wrath, 
no pains, nor penalties, nor censures, for 
the great and extensive ready-money trade 
in returns to Parliament. Seats, two or 
ten at a time, may be bought and sold, 
and all concerned will continue, all, “all 
honourable men”—and they will find in 
this House not merely apologists but pane- 


rather empty declamation, and most im- 
| potent delusion. They have never set 
| foot upon that slippery and hollow ground 
/—so that, in spite of the negative by 
| which the right hon. Gentleman opposed 
' my resolution last Session, I shall continue 
| ; : 
| to think that Government may be disposed 
to treat the question of Reform, not in 
| the spirit of party politicians or borough 
| traders, but upon the principles of truth 
and reason. Agreeably, therefore, Sir, to 
the terms of my notice, and in conformity 
with what I would fain hope I might find 
to be the disposition of the Government, 
I will endeavour to make the question one 
of principle, and not of party. I will refer 
it altogether to the decision of the Law 
and Constitution. I will make them the 
criteria of what is right and wrong—true 
and false—sincere and corrupt,—in respect 
of our Parliamentary Returns. 

Now, Sir, without going into any ab- 
stract question about the right of popular 
representation, without touching the his- 
torical controversies upon that point, 
without investigating the origin of Parlia- 
ments or Parliamentary Councils, it may 
(and, as I think, safely) be laid down that 
national Councils, of some sort and de- 
nomination, are coeval with our exist- 
ence as a nation. Normans—Saxons— 
Britons—all had them. These are facts 
capable of being established by recorded 
evidence, not truths deducible by arguing 
from natural principles and probabilities. 
We find the vestiges of popular represen- 
tation, the elements of a Parliament, in all 
parts and periods of our history. To 
trace the steps by which this primitive 
right was moulded into its present shape 
and size—to shew by what collision of 
contending interest it has been compressed 
and restrained from without—by what 
elasticity from within it has often strug- 
| gled for expansion—to cast up the 
‘number of all the political conflicts in 











gyrists—they may be even extolled for true | which the question has been involved, 
patriots—and the ready-money method of | though interesting, are unnecessary 
getting a seat is extolled too, and is; speculations. The inquiries we have 
called patriotic, and expedient, and con-; to deal with are, whether the people 
stitutional, and just as it ought to be.| are, or are not, at this time represented 
But, Sir, I cannot concur in such senti-| according to the manifest purpose and 
ments; such panegyric and such philo-| design of the Laws and Constitution of 
sophy are alike adverse to my views and! the country—or whether by the lapse and 
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vicissitudes of time great changes have 
taken place in the state of our Pazrlia- 
mentary Representation, or rather in its 
very principles and efficiency ; and whe- 
ther any thing can be found in the 
altered state of our political relations, 
foreign or domestic, to prevent a return to 
the original practice, and the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. 
As to the question then, whether the 
people are, or are not, represented in 
a manner conformable with the principles 
and purposes of the Constitution; not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of a Paley, or 
the eloquence of a Canning, I assert 
that they are not so represented—it is 
contrary to those principles, that decayed 
and desolate places should return Mem- 
bers to this House—it is contrary to 
those principles that seats in this House 
should be bought and sold. And first, 
as to the fixedness of the returns of 
Representatives from towns and boroughs, 
the same number from the same places, 
Jet what will be their state, and condition, 
as to the density, or thinness, or nothing- 
ness of their population—their wealth 
or their poverty —their commercial or 
agricultural strength or weakness. Now 
here, Sir, we find at once a wide depart- 
ure from the principle that gave birth 
to the returns of citizens and burgesses. 
Without wishing to re-invest the Crown 
with its old discretion of issuing its sum- 
mons to this or that town or borough, ac- 
cording to some real or supposed supe- 
riority which it possessed over others, 
I cannot but observe that the variableness 
perceived in the issue of the King’s writs, 
and the returns made upon them, 
suggest this important conclusion—that 
in those ancient days, which some may be 
disposed to call days of political igno- 
rance, Civic or municipal prosperity seems 
mainly to have determined the fitness 
of the city or borough for the elective 
franchise. I am aware that there are 
some outstanding questions upon this 
point; and that it has been contended 
that the King in early times was wont to 
summon none but the royal boroughs— 
none but his own tenants on burgage 
tenure, to come to his Councils, and 
settle their rates of contribution to his 
wants: but this will not account for 
the nature, number, 1 
the early returns; and I think it is clear, 
from the history of the places themselves, 
that much depended upon their prospe- 
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rity. When towns and boroughs were 
seen to thrive, the King’s favour was also 
seen to follow their good fortune; and 
when their gold was seen to glitter, 
the Crown discovered the means of satis- 
fying its necessities, and found abundant 
reasons for calling upon them to send 
their citizens and burgesses to Parliament: 
for whether it was the King, or the King’s 
officer, who selected the cities or 
boroughs, it makes no difference to my 
argument; it was their wealth and pros- 
perity which determined the choice -— 
their ability to defray the expenses of 
their citizens and burgesses during their 
attendance in Parliament—their rank as 
trading towns—their right to be repre- 
sented, by reason of their commercial 
weight and greatness— in short, Sir, what- 
ever might be the motive, public or pri- 
vate, which determined the royal choice, 
it was the consequence of the town, under 
some relation or another—I mean its 
political consequence—which pointed it 
out as a proper subject for these Parlta- 
mentary honours. If, then, this change- 
ableness in the issue of writs of summons be 
admitted, as it must be, for it is an histo- 
rical fact, it will not only throw light 
upon the present unintelligible returns 
from places of no consideration; but fur- 
ther, it will suggest the fitness of recur- 
ring to primitive principles, and of transfer- 
ring elective franchises from old foss- 
ways and crumbling castles, from the 
solitude of the plain and the ploughed 
field, to the busy haunts of men—to the in- 
dustrious, and the intelligent, and the inde- 
pendent, among the sons of agricultureand 
commerce. But besides this departure from 
the ancient principles and practice of Par- 
liamentary Representation, there is ano- 
ther which has taken place, and which 
may be said to have arisen out of it. 
When boroughs became the sepulchres of 
departed greatness and prosperity, retain- 
ing nothing of their former condition but 
their name, and their soil, and their cus- 
tom of returning one or two Members to 
Parliament, they became the property of 
the rich and the powerful ; and instead of 
being dependent, as they originally were, 
upon the pleasure of the Crown for their 
writs of summons, they became depen- 
dent upon the pleasure of their purchasers, 
for the returns to those writs—and their 
writs of summons and charters of incorpo- 
ration (like other paper and parchment 
securities,) became marketable commodi« 
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ties, conveying to the buyer the certainty 
of honours, and the contingency of profits 
in this House—this also is a manifest 
departure from constitutional principles 
and practice. When towns and boroughs 
were first called upon to send representa- 
tives to Parliament, it was not intended to 
decorate these places, in their decay and 
downfall, with immortal honours, or to 
make their lifeless bodies fetch high 
prices, like subjects for dissection—it was 
not the design to invest the silence and 
desolation of ruined streets, and market 
places, with the everlasting right of send- 
ing a couple of Members to the National 
Council. It was never meant to help on 
the speculations of craft, or the gains 
of avarice, or the projects of ambition, 
by making seats and franchises, articles 
to be bought by the best bidder. 

But, Sir, these departures from ancient 
principles, these violations of ancient prac- 
tice, have not only taken place in the 
manner of making returns from these close 
and decayed boroughs (in which returns 
nothing can now be discovered like 
*¢ fraunche et due election,” according to 
the ancient statute—nothing like the prin- 
ciple in the ancient writ, “‘ quod omnes 
tangit ab omnibus approbetur ;” but there 
are still more remarkable violations and 
departures in respect of the qualifications 
of the Burgesses returned. By the ancient 
Jaws and practice thy were to be “ resi- 
dent in-dwellers, and freemen of the bo- 
rough or city they represented, and no 
others” —“ Nuls autres in nulle maniére.” 
It is true that these laws were repealed— 
it is true also that to the repealing Act 
we may fairly ascribe much of the mischief 
that now exists. Boroughs are now sup- 
plied with representatives from every other 
description of persons, except residents 
and in-dwellers, or persons locally con- 
nected with those boroughs. We may look 
through the whole series of Cornish re- 
turns, and scarcely find a Cornish name 
in a list of their burgesses: we cannot even 
say “ stat nominis umbra;” name as well 
as thing are both gone—the close and de- 
sayed boroughs of Cornwall have passed 
into the hands of strangers to the county. 
The interest of the Stannaries are some- 
times confided to speculators in the mines 
of Mexico and Peru. Paper is seen to 
triumph over the influence and interest of 
its tin. By the mere operation of paper 
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Company, at the market price, to some 
great capitalist of London. And Sir, there 
is another principle, a principle well deve- 
loped in a Writ of 47th Edward 3rd, which 
it is most important to attend to, and 
apply. It is there laid down as a neces- 
sary qualification, that Borough Repre- 
sentatives should have a suitable know- 
lege of local interests: the Writ in ques- 
tion required the Sheriff to return “ de 
quolibet Burgo duos Burgenses qui in 
nuvigio et exercitio mercandisarum noti- 
tiam habeant meliorem ;” and the Writ con- 
cludes with an injunction that none are to 
be returned who want this necessary local 
or rather municipal information. The 
knowledge which was required in the Bur- 
gesses was a plain practical knowledge for 
every day’s use; it was not a superfine 
knowledge of political economy ; that sort 
of science which has filled the country 
with bankrupts and bookmakers, which 
produces thick octavos, and thin purses, 
and makes men very rich in fine phrases, 
and very poor in pocket. This was not 
the kind of knowledge which King Edward 
required for his Burgesses. They were 
to be knowing men ‘ iz exerettio mercan- 
disarum,” in a good sound tradesman-like 
information, such as was bottomed upon 
common sense and common experience— 
not upon theory and hair-splitting, and 
the follies of a fanciful philosophy. The 
result, then, of all these references to Par- 
liamentary antiquities is, that Borough 
Elections ought to be as free as those of 
Counties—that the Members returned 
ought to have some original connexion 
with the places they represent. They ought 
to have also Iccal knowledge, a plain prac- 
tical knowledge of the trade, and trading 
interests, of their constituents. But to 
all this it may, perhaps, be replied that the 
system is ancient, that the practice has 
passed into usage, and become an estab- 
lished custom, and that it is not safe to 
disturb what time has sanctioned and set- 
tled. To all this, however, the words of 
Lord Bacon will supply the shortest, and 
readiest refutation. ‘ Time (says he) is 
a great innovator,” meaning that time it- 
self, and what is called the march of 
events, produce such changes ‘in the cir- 
cumstances, relations, and affinities of old 
institutions, as to make them different in 
fact and effect, though they may continue 
the same in name; they may even become 
so different, as to require adjustments and 
adaptations to the vicissitudes of time, in 
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order to secure their original utility; and 
that great man has followed up his remark 
by such pertinent illustrations of it, that I 
cannot forbear citing them in support of 
my own views upon this question: neither 
will they be thought the worse for being 
ingrafted upon some of the old adagza of our 
laws. ‘ Leges,” (says he) “ novis legibus 
non recreate acescunt”—laws not refreshed 
by new laws wax sour—‘ qui mala non 
permutat in bonis non perseverat”—with- 
out change of ill, a man cannot continue 
the good—to take away abuses supplant- 
eth not good orders, but establisheth them 
—‘* Morosa moris retentio res turbulenta 
est @que ac novitas”—a contentious re- 
taining of custom is a turbulent thing, as 
much so as innovation—a good husband- 
man is ever pruning in his vineyard, 
or his fields, not unseasonably, not un- 
skilfully, but lightly; he findeth ever 
somewhat to do.” And so, Sir, it is with 
respect to the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform ; and I assert, upon this high au- 
thority, that to defend as a thing that is 
praiseworthy, or to recommend as a thing 
that is expedient, the present ownership 
in seats and suffrages, and writs of sum- 
mons to Parliament, because it is ancient, 
is a sort of revolutionary doctrine ; it is to 
hold the language and opinions of revolu- 
tionary men ; it is to think, and talk, and 
act contrary to the principles of our re- 
presentation, and the analogies of our 
law, and the spirit of our Constitution, and 
the judgment of our best writers. The 
theorist who sets about the defence of | 
venal and proprietary boroughs, may, per- | 
haps, be able to cite many ancient and | 
modern appointments by ladies, as well as | 
gentlemen—-for, if I rightly recollect the | 
words of the Record, Dame Dorothy 

Packington, in the 14th of Elizabeth, sent | 
two Burgesses to Parliament from her town | 
of Aylesbury; and notified, under her | 
hand and seal, that they were her Repre- | 
sentatives; and that whatever they did | 
was to be considered as her act and deed. | 
In spite, however, of this high authority, | 
and all other ancient precedents, it will 
not be possible to make these crooked 
transactions strait: it will not be possible 
to correct their deformities, or to cleanse 
their foulness, or to legalize their un- 
lawfulness. They are, and ever must 
remain foul spots upon our drapery—dark 
and dirty places upon the apparel of 
this House. Neither are they to be 
washed out by rhetorical ablutions; by | 
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descanting upon the beauty which re- 
sults from the intermixture of imperfec- 
tions, and the harmony which arises from 
discord, and the practical advantage of 
departing from the letter of the law, and 
of doing a little evil that good may come. 
All this, and a great deal more may be 
said, and admired, by the loversofdexterous 
declamation; but if ten times more were 
to be said, and ten times better, it could 
not have the effect of altering the essential 
character of these transactions ; for these 
questions still recur, Is it agreeable to the 
Constitution of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, that there should be any thing 
like settled succession in the course and 
order of sitting in this House? that there 
should be any thing like purchase in the 
mode of getting into it? that there should 
be any thing like an heir loom—any thing 
like an heritable, or a marketable, or a 
testamentary property, or interest attached 
to these benches ?—a sort of property or 
interest which a man may call his own if 
he buys it, or is born to it. Such things 
as these, Sir, are too monstrous to admit, I 
will not say of decoration, but defence; and 
when we find able men, politicians, or philo- 
sophers trying their best tactics to save these 
things from attack and overthrow, one can- 
not help lamenting their waste of fine words, 
and fine wit—their misuse of the florid in 
style, and the subtle in argument, and the 
sarcastic in reply. I might, Sir, proceed to 
point out other changes produced by time. 
Changes have taken place in respect of 
the qualifications both of the electors and 
the elected; and changes in the mode of 
discharging these great public trusts of 
representation; and changes in men’s 
opinions of them, and in the way in which 
they are now considered, and spoken of, 
and sought for. Instead of being called 
hardships and burthens, from which poor 
towns prayed to be relieved, they have 
become lucrative deputations, beneficiary 
appointments, from which poor towns 
contrive to derive a profit instead of the 
Sheriff being obliged to secure the appear- 
ance of his citizen or burgess by manu- 
captor, and even by the seizure of their 
goods and chattels, he is sure to find 
plenty of candidates for a vacant seat, and 
no lack of cost or contrivance to obtain 
it. Instead of receiving wages—( Knights 
4s., Citizens and Burgesses 2s. a day)— 
many honourable Gentlemen would be 
glad to hold their seats at no higher cost, 
than the daily payment of ten times the 
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higher sum. But though time has changed 
the face of all things, both in and out of 
Parliament; though it has changed all 
the great interests of the country, and all 
the relations of public and parliamentary 
life; and the whole moral, as well as 
political economy of the nation—it has 
produced no change in the real objects 
andfpurposes of parliamentary representa- 
tion. It has not in any way affected the 
reasons which made the Commons of Eng- 
land demand and obtain an adequate 
appearance by proxy in the great Council 
of the nation. It has not weakened, nor 
obscured, any one of the plain and simple 
propositions contained in the writs of 
summons to the Sheriffs of the realm, 
What was good law and good policy upon 
the issue of the first writ for Knights, 
Citizens and Burgesses, five hundred and 
sixty-five years ago, continues to be so 
still; and there is not a better way of 
arriving at the Reform which is so much 
desired, than by reverting to ancient prin- 
ciples, to the manifest designs of our 
forefathers, to the records of their pru- 
dence, as well as of their prowess; and I 
believe that surer, safer, and readier guid- 
ance will be found in the light of their 
wisdom and the brightness of their ex- 
ample, than in the dreams of the enthu- 
-siasts, or in the doctrines of the philosophy 
of the present day; and I am convinced 
that it will be found that the best sort of 
Reform will be the restoration of what 
time has impaired, the cleansing of what 
corruption has polluted, the rectifying of 
what craft has twisted aside from its 
proper use and real design.—Nothing, Sir, 
it appears to me now, remains but that I 
should simply and as shortly as I may be 
able, state the outlines of the Bill which 
I hold in my hand, and which in its prin- 
cipal provisions I have endeavoured to 
construct upon ancient principles—prin- 
ciples which have appeared to me _ best 
fitted for amending and repairing the 
Constitution of this House—“ Sum ex iis 
qui antiquos mirantur.”—Now, then, Sir, I 
propose by this Bill, which is to restore to 
the Commons of England their rightful 
share in the Legislature, to place upon 
record, by way of recitals, the fundamental 
principles of representation, as I find 
them in the books, when both the theory 
and the practice were in the state of their 
greatest purity; that the clear meaning of 
this Bill may never be misunderstood. I 
find from the time of Henry 3rd, and 
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throughout the subsequent reigns of the 
three first Edwards (a period at which Sir 
Matthew Hale, and other text writers, 
declare the law of England to have 
reached the highest degree of perfection), 
that there can be no doubt that the Citi- 
zens and Burgesses returned to Parlia- 
ment, by virtue of the King’s writ to the 
Sheriffs of the different counties, were 
elected and chosen by the inhabitant- 
householders of the large and populous 
towns, paying scot and lot; and so it 
was declared by a Committee of the House 
of Commons of which Lord Coke (the 
great oracle of the law of England) and 
the learned Mr. Seldon, were both Mem- 
bers; for during the reigns above alluded 
to, and down to that of Edward IV. the 
practice of granting royal Charters had 
not been introduced—the first grant being 
in the seventeenth year of that reign, by 
which Charter the right of sending one 
Burgess to Parliament was granted to the 
Borough of Wenlock.—I propose, then, 
by the First enactment of this Bill, that a 
Committee of twenty-one Members of this 
House (to be chosen by ballot), shall be 
appointed within ten days after the pass- 
ing of this Act, and hereafter within the 
first ten days after the commencement of 
each Session, with full power to ascertain 
the exact state of every city, borough, and 
port in the United Kingdom.—Secondly, 
That as soon as the said Committee 
shall have ascertained the fact that any 
city, borough, or port, had fallen into 
decay, and ceased to be such populous 
and wealthy place, as was originally in- 
tended to send a Member or Members 
to serve in Parliament, or that the fran- 
chise granted to any city, or borough, 
ought to be considered as forfeited by mis- 
user or non-user, that it shall be the duty 
of the Committee to report such facts to 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment ; and that such report shall be 
deemed and taken to be that which, 
during the purity of the representation, 
would have taken place, and actually did 
take place in many instances; namely, 
the petition of such city or borough to be 
relieved of the burthen of sending Members 
to Parliament. Thirdly, That upon re- 
ceiving such Report, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of State to announce in 
the Gazette that such city or borough has 
ceased to send Members to Parliament, or 
that the franchise thereof has been for- 
feited for mis-user.—Fourthly, The Coms 
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gation and reports with the burgage , think stand most in need of such addition ; 


tenure boroughs, because these are known 
in their present state to afford a direct 
proprietary interest. — Fifthly, That as 
soon as such announcement shall be made 
in the Gazette, the Committee shall select 
such populous unrepresented, or inade- 
quately represented, towns or places, with 
the hundreds, districts, or parishes sur- 
rounding the same, as the Committee 
shall think proper, in order to fill up the 
seats rendered vacant as above; and it is 
provided that the right of voting in such 
towns or places so selected, shall be ac- 
cording to the oldest qualifications known 
to the law, and the practice of the country ; 
namely, in all the inhabitant householders 
paying scot and lot—or in other words 
assessed to any tax, parochial or parlia- 
mentary; and the Committee are directed 
to report such selection to the Secretary 
of State, who is to cause the same to be 
published in the Gazette, and to send 
copies thereof to the Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
returning officers of such towns and places; 
and such report is to be deemed, and 
taken to be, the enfranchisement of such 
towns or places to send Members to Par- 
liament..—Sixthly, As the object of this 
Bill is to restore the representation to its 
ancient purity, | propose, among other ex- 
cellent old laws now either repealed or be- 
come obsolete, to restore the principle and 
practice of paying Members the wages of 
attendance, according to the value of 
money at the present day, which I consi- 
der should be 2/. a day for citizens and 
burgesses, and 4/. for Knights, or Mem- 
bers for counties. No part of our repre- 
sentative system is better established, and 
it remains the law to this day. If this 
principle had been strictly adhered to, as 
it ought to have been, few of the abuses 
that we now have to complain of could 
have existed—for, as fast as towns fell 
into decay they would have been relieved 
of the burthen of sending Members to 
Parliament, and other larger and more 
wealthy and populous towns would have 
been enfranchised.—Seventhly, I pro- 
pose, after all populous towns and places 
shall be represented, that the vacant seats 
which may remain should be filled first by a 
representation of those counties in Scotland 
now subject to alternate representation 
only, and then by adding one or two 
Members to such other counties in the 





and it is provided, that before the Com- 
mittee shall add to the County Represen- 
tation, they are to increase the number of 
the electors of all those cities and 
boroughs (now open, and not justifying 
a Report upon the grounds stated in this 
Bill), by adding thereto such Hundreds 
and Parishes round the same as the Com- 
mittee may think proper, in order that the 
electors so augmented may be fully able to 
bear the burthen of paying the wages of 
attendance.—Eighthly, In order to en- 
sure to any householder assessed to any 
tax the right of voting, I propose to enact 
that any such person, who may not be in- 
cluded in any of the places to be enfran- 
chised, may vote at the enfranchised town 
or place nearest to his residence, provided 
he agrees to be assessed for payment of the 
wages, &c. With respect to Scotland, I 
feel that after the Petitions for Reform 
from Edinburgh, and almost every borough 
in Scotland, now before the House, it 
would be most unjust towards the people 
of that part of the United Kingdom, and 
also most unwise and impolitic, to leave 
the representation in Scotland in the state 
in which it is: and, therefore, I mean by 
the foregoing enactments, that its repre- 
sentation shall be reformed and _ placed 
upon the same footing as that of England. 
—Ninthly, Having gone through the 
enactments as applicable exclusively to 
cities, boroughs, towns, and ports in the 
United Kingdom, I propose, as was pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt, in respect of counties, 
that the right of voting shall be extended 
to copyholders, and certain leaseholders, 
not only because the greatest authorities in 
the law of England, with Lord Coke attheir 
head, have laid it down that copyholders 
have an estate equal to freeholders, but be- 
cause these copyhold lands and beneficial 
leaseholds, as they exist at this day, were 
tenures utterly unknown when the right 
of voting was limited to freeholds; and 
above all, because their copyhold and 
leasehold lands bear the same proportion 
of taxes, parochial and parliamentary, as 
is borne by freeholds. Freeholds also 
that happen to be situated in any town 
that is a county by itself, ought not for 
that reason to be taxed and unrepre- 
sented. I therefore propose, that the 
owners of such property shall be entitled 
to vote for the county at large. Then, 
again, with respect to Scotland ;—it is a 
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fact well known to the gentlemen from | 
that part of the kingdom, that voters for | 
counties are manufactured by a sort of 
trick : that is, by separating what is called 
the superiority from the property; and 
thus voters have been created that have | 
not a foot of property in the county. Is 
this representation of the landed interest ? | 
I propose, therefore, to put an end to all | 
such fictitious means of creating votes; 
and as a large mass of landed property is | 
now held by what are called feu-rights, 
that is, beneficial leases for lives, or long 
terms of years, and subject to a full share | 
of taxation, I propose that this property, | 
like the copyholds in England, shall be 
represented. — Tenthly, I propose that | 
all persons now in possession of a right | 
of voting for counties in Scotland, arising 
merely from superiority without property, | 
shall be entitled to vote for the city or 
borough that shall be nearest to their | 
places of residence, provided they agree to 
be assessed for the wages of their repre- 
sentatives.—-By the Eleventh enactment of 
this bill, I propose to enact that no person, ' 
now having the right to vote for any city 
or borough, shall again exercise such right 
unless he be resident within the same ; but | 
that all such non-residents shall be entitled | 
to vote for the city or borough nearest to | 
his place of residence: it being the ob- | 
ject of these enactments, that no person 
shall be disfianchised.—As I consider it 
necessary that regulations should be 
adopted, to prevent the enormous expense 
that often takes place at elections, I pro- 
pose by the Twelfth enactment, that it shall | 
be the duty of the Committee to make such | 
regulations as they think proper for this | 
purpose; and also to render the act of 
voting as little inconvenient as possible to 
the electors.—I find our system of repre- | 
sentation greatly altered for the worse by | 
some modern Acts of Parliament: these I | 
propose, by the Thirteenth enactment of | 
this Bill, to repeal. In the first place, it | 
is notorious that the only reasons given for | 
passing the Septennial Bill have long | 
since ceased to exist. Therefore I pro- | 
pose to repeal that Bill, namely, the 7th | 
of George Ist. In the next place, I do’ 
not find, from the time of Henry 3rd, 
down to the 9th year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, that there was any law that | 
made it necessary for citizens and burgesses 
to be possessed of landed estates of the | 
annual value of 3002. or any other sum, in 
order to be qualified to sit in this House ; ‘ 
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while I find, that from the most ancient 
times, namely, by the Ist of Henry 5th, 
c. 1. it was wisely enacted, ‘ that such 
citizens and burgesses of cities and 
boroughs be chosen men, resident, dwell- 
ing, and free in the same cities and 
boroughs, and no other in any wise.” I 
therefore propose to repeal this modern 
Act of Queen Anne, as it relates to the 
qualification of citizens and burgesses to sit 
in Parliament.—By the Fourteenth enact- 
ment of this Bill, I propose to repeal a 
still more modern, and a still more mon- 
strous violation of our old law, namely, 
the 14th George 3rd, c. 58, which was the 
first act that was made to repeal the wise 
enactments of the Ist of Henry 5th, re- 
quiring that the elected should be chosen 
from among the resident inhabitants of 
each place. But as some boroughs have 
the right by Charter to choose from among 
themselves, or others, I propose that the 
Committee by their Report shall confirm 
such right either to these boroughs, or to 
such towns as they may select in their 
place ; and I propose to enact that any in- 
habitant of any town being elected, shall 
satisfy the Ist of Henry 3rd, as to being 
free of that place, for the purpose of serv- 
ing in Parliament. I find by the Act of 
the 12th and 13th of William 3rd, “ for 
the better securing the rights and liberties 
of the people,” after solemnly declaring 
that “the laws of England are the birth- 
right of the people thereof,” it is enacted, 
“that no person who has an office or 
piace of profit under the King, or receives 
a pension from the Crown, shall be capa- 
ble of serving as a Member of the House 
of Commons.” Now, I hold these wise 
laws of our ancestors to be the land-marks 
of the Constitution; and therefore, I pro- 
pose that the 6th of Queen Anne, c. 7, 
which, by allowing placemen to vacate 
their seats and be re-elected, has entirely 
defeated the wise provisions of the 12th 
and 13th William 3rd, be repealed ; and I 
propose to declare that the Act of King 
William was intended to apply to all 
offices and places of profit under the 
King, that then existed, or should 
thereafter exist.—Lastly, Sir, I consi- 
der it expedient to repeal, not only such 
acts as have been passed for uphold- 
ing what Bishop Burnett and the great 
Lord Chatham called “the rotten parts of 
the Constitution,” but also such as touch 
the eligibility of Members to serve in Par- 
liament, if the same shall have been made 
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in a particular case, and from personal | shall not be in possession of the benefits 
motives towards any individual ; and par- | contemplated by this Act, then and in that 


ticularly when the rights and interests of 
a large and learned body of men have been 
thereby improperly affected. Now, I con- 
sider the Act that was passed against Mr. 
Horne Tooke in 1801 in this light, and as 
the late Lord Thurlow, whose authority I 
presume may be quoted in this House, 
pronounced this Act to be uncalled-for, 
unjust, levelled at a single individual, and 
infamous, from having an ex post facto 
operation against Mr. Tooke, and all who 


had then taken holy orders, several of 


whom had actually sat in this House ; and 
as Mr. Tooke himself did, in reference to 
this Act, leave a most severe satire behind 
him upon this House (which, I think, ought 
to be wiped away,) by thanking his old 
friend, the then Prime Minister, for his 
great lenity and kindness in only proposing 
such a Bill (which Mr. Tooke accepted as 
the highest compliment that could be paid 
to the end of his political life) because, if 
the Minister had proposed a Bill to have 
had Mr. Tooke taken out of this House, 
and hanged in the lobby, the same ma- 


jority would have been equally ready and 


willing to have passed it. Therefore, for 
the honour of Parliament, as well as in 
gratitude to the memory of this learned, 
uncorrupted, sincere, and dauntless Re- 
former, in whose steps I am now presuming 
to tread, I propose, by the Fifteenth enact- 
ment of this Bill, that this Act shall 
be taken off the Record of the Statute- 
book, and cancelled, or otherwise defaced, 
to the end that no such Act shall be visi- 
ble in after ages, and that it shall be 
wholly repealed.—There is still one other 


sii edad 
principal enactment more, and that arises | 


from the present and alarming state of the 
country. I believe this measure to be 
absolutely necessary to our safety, and I 
would wish to see the provisions of this 
Act executed in the most deliberate and 
considerate manner: but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the imminent peril of our situa- 
tion, and to the fact, that it might become 
of the last importance for the country to 
have the benefit of the provisions of this 
Act before it could be possible for the na- 
tion to receive it from the Reform Com- 
mittee. I consider it, therefore, proper to 
have an enactment to the following effect: 
—‘ That if this Parliament shall be dis- 
solved before the Reform Committee shall 
have reported upon the Cities and Boroughs 
as it is required to do, so that the country 


| 














case no writ for the election of Members 
to serve in Parliament shall be sent to 
those places that have so fallen into decay 
as to be unable to bear the burthen of pay- 
ing the wages of attendance according to 
the provisions of this Act, and where there 
is notoriously a direct proprietary interest 
or domination in returning the Members 
of this House, and such places shall be 
enumerated in the Bill; and [ propose 
to enact, “‘ that writs in place thereof shall 
be sent to the Sheriffs of such Counties 
for the returns of citizens and burgesses 
of such large, populous, and unrepresented 
or inadequately represented towns, as his 
Majesty, with the advice of the Privy 
Council shall think proper: and that the 
returns of Members to serve in Parliament 
from all such towns, as well as from all 
other Cities and Boroughs to which the 
King’s writ is sent, shall be made by the 
votes of a majority of the inhabitant 
householders, assessed to any tax paro- 
chial or parliamentary, and consenting to 
be assessed to the wages of attendance: 
and that all the provisions of this Act shall 
be in full force and virtue, the same as if 
the Reform Committee had made the re- 
ports which are hereby directed to be 
made.” Then there are enactments to 
secure the regular attendance of the Com- 
mittee—to exclude from the operation of 
the Bill the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin—and that each Mem- 
ber of the Committee shall take the oath 
I will now read ;—*I do solemnly promise 
and swear that, laying aside all private in- 
terest or motives, I will to the best of my 
judgment, faithfully execute all the pro- 
visions of the Act under which I have been 
appointed a Member of the Reform Com- 
mittee, according to the plain and obvious 
meaning of the said Act, as set forth in 
the preamble and enactments of the same ; 
and if it shall appear to me that any im- 
provement can be made in the said Act for 
the better fulfilling the clear intentions of 
the Legislature as therein expressed,—I 
will not fail to propose that such improve~ 
ment shall be reported to the House of 
Commons, or to vote for it if proposed by 
others, and that in a matter of such im- 
portance as restoring to the House of 
Commons the perfect confidence of the 
nation, and securing for ever the rights 
and liberties of the people, I will consider 
it my duty to be regular and punctual in 
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my attendance on the said Committee, 
sickness, or any other unavoidable cause 
alone preventing such attendance.” Fi- 
nally, Sir, as respects the question of Com- 
pensation, I do not propose any compen- 
sation to the proprietors of boroughs, 
because I maintain that it never was in- 
tended by the law that it should be "possi- 
ble for any body to qualify any thing like 
a proprietary interest in the representation 
of the people, and that all such interests 
are obtained either by means positively and 
strictly forbidden by the law, or in conse- 
quence of a manifest perversion of its 
spirit and real meaning. On this point it 
was well observed by the late hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham, in 1821, that “it would 
not be depriving them of any thing they 
ought to have—it would be depriving them 
only of the corrupt and unconstitutional 
practicability of selling seats in Parliament, 
or bartering them for places, pensions, 
sinecures, and other appointments in the 
gift of the Minister.” I will not, there- 
fore, at the present day, be the proposer 
of any compensation to the traffickers of 
seats in Parliament. I am aware, Sir, that 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Wyvill, and many honest. 
Reformers of that day, did adopt the prin- 
ciple of compensation; and I have heard 
that when it was proposed to Mr. Pitt on 
the part of certain proprietors of boroughs 
to accept the honours of the peerage in 
full compensation, he spurned at the idea; 
and that he returned precisely the same 
answer which I have heard the present 
Minister returned, when a dukedom and 
other stipendiary compensation were re- 
quired for services in Parliament. ‘ The 
dukedom is out of the question, but the 
other terms of place and stipend shall be 
complied with, whenever the vacancy 
happens.” Now, Mr. Pitt has been re- 
proached, and I think very justly, for 
making so many of these proprietors of 
boroughs Peers of Parliament, and allow- 
ing them to keep their boroughs into 
the bargain. An actor in this scene 
(Mr. Horne Tooke) has recorded his 
opinion, in explaining the philosophy of 
the preposition “along” ‘ Thanks to 
Pitt, it is along of him that we not only 
keep our boroughs, but get Peerages into 
the bargain.” ‘Curses on Pitt, it is along 
of him, that the free Constitution of this 
country is destroyed.” ‘I suppose that 
Lord Lonsdale, Lord Elliott, and the 
father of Lady Bath, would not mean to 
impute any fault to the Minister in the 
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former of these sentences, though the 
people of England do certainly impute an 
inexpiable crime and treachery to him in 
the latter.” Not only, then, have the 
greater part of these proprietors been thus 
already compensated in advance ; but 
among whom have the millions of debt, 
under which this nation is now sinking, 
been distributed for the most part, but 
among these proprietors, their relations, 
friends, dependents, and tools? Still, 
though I will not be the proposer of com- 
pensation, if there were any danger of this 
Bill being lost for want of giving com- 
pensation, in the case of certain burgage 
tenure Boroughs where no Peerage had 
been obtained, [ would think it better, 
much as I disapprove of the principle, 
to give compensation, than to allow this 
measure to be delayed for a single year; 
because I know that millions and millions 
would thereby be saved to the country ; 
and because I would buy off an unjust 
claim, rather than be subject to the delay 
and danger of a long and expensive liti- 
gation. But, Sir, when I find from a 
petition presented to this House in 1793, 
that it was offered to be proved at our bar, 
that a majority of the House of Commons 
are returned by less than two hundred 
individuals, how can the nation afford any 
thing like compensation for the command 
of a majority of the House of Commons ? 
The thing is beyond all price; it must 
be granted as a matter of grace from 
within these walls; or by the Holy God it 
will come, as the great Lord Chatham 
predicted; (and, in truth it seems ad- 
vancing with rapid strides) with vengeance 
from without. Now, Sir, I will not tres- 
pass much longer upon the attention of 
the House ; but before I conclude, I am 
desirous of noticing two arguments which 
have been urged against Reform ; both of 
which [ think it not improbable may be 
used against me this evening. I am 
aware, Sir, that it has been asked in this 
House by a late splendid orator, and with 
somewhat of triumph, by reason of the 
silence that followed the question, “If it 
be meant to carry back the Constitution 
to former times, name your period.” The 
question, I must confess, always appeared 
to me sophistical. I am for renovating 
the Constitution in the important par- 
ticulars I have referred to. I am for 
repairing the breaches which time has 
made in its walls. ; and for conducting 
these repairs, and restorations upon 
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ancient principles.- and am I to be told | shall reach its acmé, a convulsion must 


that my plan is absurd, or my proposal 


unreasonable, because I cannot mention | 


the Anno Domini when those principles 


| 


were all found co-existing and co-opera- | 


ting at the same time? Those principles 
were developed by degrees, and from time 
to time; and I confess I see no absurdity 
in saying that some of these ancient prin- 
ciples of the Constitution are to be sought 
for in Magna Charta. Some in the Act 
De tallagio non concedendo; some in the 
Statutes for regulating the frequent hold- 
ing of Parliament ; some in the Statutes 
for fining Sheriffs for mal-practices ; some 
in the Statutes for fixing the qualification 
of Burgesses ; some in those for securing 
frank and fair elections; and some in the 
Petition and Bill of Rights. All these 
principles I call ancient principles, and a 
return to them would be a return to 
ancient principles, although those prin- 
ciples do not bear the date of the same 
year. To tell me that I shall not have 
the benefit of this range of inquiry, but 
that I must confine myself and my obser- 
vations to a particular year, is to play the 
dictator in argument, and to impose 
grievous conditions, indeed, upon the 
inquirer after truth. I wish to restore 
the Constitution to its proper form and 
energies, and to do it upon ancient prin- 
ciples—not the principles of this or that 
particular year of our Parliamentary his- 
tory, but as they may be found diffusively, 
some in Magna Charta, some in this, 
some in that Writ of Summons; some 
in this, some in that Act of Par- 
liament ; but still forming a_ large 
aggregate of good Constitutional au- 
thorities for amending and repairing the 
Constitution of this House. The other 
argument which has been used against this 
measure, and to which I will very briefly 
advert is this; and strange to say it is 
one, which wears the mantle of Whig 
authority. It has been insisted that “‘ No 
Reform can ever be peaceably carried 
otherwise than by a friendly Administra- 
tion, and that all plans which will not 
bear the test of this condition, are either 
delusions or instruments of Revolution.” 
Now, Sir, as I have before said, I really 
am disposed to hope that the present men 
in power may be inclined to look with no 
unfriendly eye upon such a measure. It 
must be evident to them that if an Ad- 
ministration will not peaceably concur in 
plans of Reform, and the system of abuse 





occur. Disorganization cannot be avoided, 
if they shall continue pertinaciously hos- 
tile to political amelioration, and shall 
refuse to yield to the public urgency. Be 


| these matters, however as they may, I can 
safely affirm, that nothing is further from 


my intention than to render my measure 
obnoxious to the charge of being an in- 
strument of delusion, whatever other 
character it may attract. And now, Sir, 
as I strongly feel this public urgency, and 
as I am convinced that no one will be 
found at this time of day hardy enough to 
contend that the necessity of Reform is 
either the mere vapour of a dream, or the 
shadow of a shade, or empty whim and 
fanciful nothing, I do most confidently 
anticipate the proximate accomplishment 
of this great, this just, this wise, this Con- 
stitutional measure. Sir, lam aware that by 
adopting the course pursued by the hon. 
Member for Durham in 1821, by simply 
moving that this House will resolve itself 
into a Committee upon the state of the Re- 
presentation, and then in that Committee 
proposing Resolutions embodying the 
principle of my Bill, I might possibly 
catch many votes, as there must doubtless 
be many hon. Members favourable to 
some extent of Reform, who will be un- 
willing to go the length I propose to carry 
the House. But, Sir, I should at this 
time of day deem such a manceuvre un- 
worthy of the grand object I propose. I 
am for going straight forward at once 
to a clear and definite object. I am 
strongly upheld by precedent upon the 
main principle of my Bill; namely, the 
extension of the right of voting to all taxed 
householders; and the other provisions 
and repeals contained in it, appear to me 
so just and becoming, that no arguments 
will avail to warp my intentions, or induce 
me to cut down my Bill, to suit the views 
or interests of any party. I now move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to restore the 
Constitutional influence of the Commons 
in the Parliament of England. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Pendarvis said, he was willing to 
bear his testimony to the necessity of Re- 
form, in evidence of which he would state 
that the county of Cornwall was by no 
means benefitted by the number of Mem- 
bers that it returned to serve in Parliament. 
Until the noble Mover had communicated 
them to the House, he had not been aware 
of the provisions of his Bill, nor was he 
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prepared to go all the lengths of that 
measure. On the contrary, he was dis- 
posed to express his entire approbation of 
the resolutions proposed in 1809 by the 
hon. Member for Westminster, which 
would have given a right of voting to all 
who were in a condition to pay taxes. 

Mr. Benett professed his admiration of 
the noble Marquis’s speech generally, 
although he could not promise him his 
unconditional support. In the present 
calamitous state of the country, it was, in 
his opinion, an object of the first import- 
ance, to administer relief to the people, 
and most sincerely sorry was he to see 
that no disposition to grant that relief had 
been manifested by the Government. 
When he looked to the two past Sessions, 
with a grateful recollection of the import- 
ant measures which they had passed, to 
the great benefit of the country, he had 
hoped that the present Session also would 
have been similarly distinguished. But 
he now saw that Parliamentary Reform 
must precede every suggestion for public 
advantage, and on that account he would 
support the Motion of the noble Marquis. 
People who were but lukewarm in the 
cause, or at heart disinclined to it, were 
accustomed to lay hold on the details of a 
proposed measure, and stop it ix limine, 
under pretence of disliking such provisions. 
A similar advantage he trusted would not 
be taken on the present occasion. It was 
only fair that they should permit the Bill 
to be introduced in the first instance, and 
then they might mould or oppose it as 
should hereafter be deemed expedient. 
Corruption had in these latter times 
advanced very rapidly, and it was now but 
too well known that the present Parliament 
did not enjoy the confidence of the people. 
The existing Government was an honest 
and well-meaning Government, he acknow- 
ledged, but no honest Government could 
be said to derive strength from the support 
of a Parliament which was not trusted. 
With respect to the conduct of the noble 
Marquis, he thought he deserved the high- 
est credit for integrity and disinterested- 
ness. It was not probable that he would 
long sit as a Member of that House, and 
in removing elsewhere, the success of his 
measure would operate to his prejudice, 
and he therefore advocated a Reform 
which must hereafter tend to the curtail- 
ment of his own power. Such a Reform, 
as far as he could judge, was at no period 
more necessary than now. 
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Sir Robert Wilson said, that he had 
much doubted the noble Marquis’s since- 
rity last Session, when he first introduced 
a Motion upon the subject, as it did not 
appear to him that he had really put on 
the armour of a Reformer. Hethen thought 
that the noble Marquis had ostensibly 
avowed himself a champion of Reform for 
the purpose of attaining better vantage 
ground to attack Ministers for having 
carried another measure which he conscien- 
tiously opposed. He had at present how- 
ever, no longer any doubt of his perfect 
sincerity, and felt confident that if it were 
in his power to-morrow he would execute 
all that he had proposed. In short, he 
believed in the reformation of the noble 
Mover. The principle of the measure he 
should always support, as he was sent 
thither by his constituents for that purpose. 
If Reform had been long since accomplish- 
ed he was convinced that many of the 
burthens under which the people suffered 
would have been withdrawn ere now, and 
many obnoxious laws would have been 
effaced. Some of the latter, indeed, had 
been repealed, owing to the liberality and 
wisdom of the right hon, Gentleman oppo- 
site. He was sorry not to see the Attorney 
General in his place, as he had wished to 
have made some allusion to the law of 
libel, which that right hon, Gentleman had 
been pledged, under the administration of 
Mr. Canning, to reform. This was 
assuredly one of those laws which ought 
to have been repealed, inflicting, as it did, 


| transportation on a second conviction. If 


| exercise their rights as free men. 


the Parliament had been reformed, we 
should not have heard of men being dis- 
possessed of their property by a borough 
proprietor, because they had 7 

e 


' should not then have heard of British 





citizens being treated on the footing of 
goods and chattels. The Members of that 
House were daily-disputing as to whether 
the present distress was to be considered 
partial or general, but that question would 
have soon been set at rest if every Mem- 
ber were personally acquainted with the 
circumstances of his constituents, and able 
to declare them. He would advocate and 
support a fair and free representation, and 
he was not authorized by his constituents 
to go further. It occurred to him that the 
measure proposed was partially objection- 
able, as it gave somewhat too despotic a 
power to the Committee, who were per- 
mitted to denote, ad libitum, what 
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boroughs were fit for representation, and 
what not so. For his part, he was most 
agreeably surprised at the suggestion that 
Members should have wages, and certainly 
could not bring himself to resist what was 
so pleasantly recommended. [/aughter] On 
the whole, he was favourable to the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and hoped that it would 
meet with a successful reception. 

Lord Nugent expressed his willingness 
to vote with the noble Marquis, as the 
defects in the representation were so 
numerous that he had long acknowledged 
the general necessity for Reform. His 
sentiments on this point he had already 
taken too many opportunities of express- 
ing to require his doing so on the present 
occasion. Although he consented so far 
to support the Bill, he avowed himself to 
be comparatively ignorant of its details. 

Mr. Hobhouse was anxious to hear what 
the opponents of the Motion could say to 
it, as hitherto they had heard nothing but 
arguments in its favour. He could feel 
no nicety in declaring that he had always 
voted for Reform, and always would vote 
for Reform, and all the measures that had 
the least resemblance to that under their 
consideration ; and for this plain reason, 
viz. that he conceived the present system 
the worst possible system of representation 
that ever existed in a free Government. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House in urging the reasons for this 
opinion, but he would say that every day 
convinced him more and more of the truth 
of this position. We had the forms of 
freedom with all the disadvantages of the 
most corrupt system of representation that 
was ever devised. He would vote for the 
Motion, because he was satisfied that the 
Bill could not possibly make us worse 
than we were, because the Parliament was 
not collected with the consent of the 
people but with their complete disassent ; 
because it was not assembled by their will, 
but against their conviction ; and because 
the Members were not assembled to do the 
business of the people, but their own. He 
could not understand why some reformers 
should oppose the Motion, for it could not 
do otherwise than good. He did not 
understand the Bill, but he understood 
that it was the object of the noble Lord to 
reform the House, and that was enough 
for him. He was anxious to vote for this 
measure, because the House had of late 
been fixing its attention on particular 
cases; and when it could fix its fangs 
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| a Scheme for the better governing the 
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ona special case of corruption, to use 
the language of a noble Lord, they 
thought by sacrificing a rotten borough 
that they should satisfy the people. 
They were mistaken. The evil was not 
in one or two boroughs, it was in 
themselves, Sz queris monumentum, 
circumspice. Unhappily, however, they 
were rather disposed to look any where 
for the evil but in themselves. He was 
sorry that they should so waste their time, 
for they deluded nobody but themselves. 
The hon. Member for Clare said the 
other evening in speaking of a corrupt 
borough, that he would kill the wolf, but 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) quarrelled with the 
metaphor, as well as with the fact. While 
they were hunting this one poor wolf, they 
were allowing the choicest of their flock to 
be devoured; their homestead was in- 
vaded—it was in the possession of the 
enemy, and they satisfied themselves by 
hunting to death some one poor mangy 
feeble animal. He had lately met with 
an old paper, purporting to be a plan for 
a Reform of Parliament, supposed to be 
proposed for the Parliament of Charles 
the First’s reign. It was found about 
eighty years ago among some old Par- 
liamentary Papers—probably some of the 
Members had met with it as well as 
himself, but as it was pleasant he would 
It was called 


| Nation,’ and it pretended to have been 
submitted to the Protector, Oliver Crom- 


well. In the first place it recommended 
the total abolition of the House of 
Peers, as a body that was expensive, in- 
convenient, and unnecessary. Next to 
come to the House of Commons: In 
order to obviate the confusion of frequent 
elections by large bodies of men, and in 


' order to put an end to bribery, it proposed 


that the Protector should have the nomina- 
tion of all the Members, who were to be 


_in all five hundred, and were to be the 


representatives of all the cities and coun- 
ties of Great Britain. The Peers might 


_ be Members of this body, if the Protector 


pleased. The Members were not to pur- 


, chase their seats for different counties, as 
| was customary; that practice was to be 
| repealed, and they were to pay down 


1,000/. a-piece, which was to go to the 
Treasury. They were for this 1,0002. to 
receive 3501. a-year, paid out of the 
Treasury ; and this sum was not to be paid 
if they absented themselves without leave, 
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or voted against the Protector. Each time 
they voted against him they were to be 
fined 5l. for the first vote, 10/. for the 
second, and soon. They were to pay a 
sum also for every speech they made 
against the Protector. He would not 
enter into further details; but the conclu- 
sion of the scheme was, that the nation by 
it would be saved a great expense, and 
useless bribery, corruption, and terrorism 
would be done away. The question was, 
whether the Reform proposed would 
content the nation or not; and it was 
foolish cajolery for them to suppose that 
the nation would be long contented with- 
out Reform. The scheme he had men- 
tioned was proposed seventy or eighty 
years ago; but it appeared as applicable 
now as at that time. The best Reform 
that could be introduced would not change 
the class of individuals who would sit in 
that House. The Representatives of the 
people would still be taken from the prin- 
cipal gentry, the merchants, and the best 
portion of the lower and middling classes. 
But a Reform would send them there on 
a different principle, and with different 
motives; and, so assembled, they would 
act on different principles. 
mean to deny that great talents—the 
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highest talents of the nation—found their » 


way into that House; it was there where 
the stake was to be played for; “ and 
where the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together”—but individuals of 


the greatest power and talents came there, | 


not to advocate the national interests, 
which they did only occasionally; they 


came there to advocate their own or their | 


patron’s interest. They had always some 
sinister motives, tempting them to act for 
the disadvantage of the country. He 
would not further trouble the House than 
to express his determination to vote for 
every general measure of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Mr. Twiss said, he should not have trou- 
bled the House if it were not that the hon. 
Member opposite had expressed his desire 
to hear what the opponents of the measure 
could say against it. He thought the 
opponents of the measure were absolved 
from saying anything against it by the 
opposition the Motion of the noble Mar- 
quis had already met with on the other 
side of the House. All that had been 
said in favour of the Bill was the mere 
assertion—that the House did not repre- 
sent the people. That assertion embraced 
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too large a question to allow him then to 
go fully into it; but he would meet the 
assertion by another. That House was 
constitutionally supposed to represent the 
people, and he was sure that it would 
oppose the Motion of the noble Lord. 
The hon. Member for Westminster ad- 
mitted that the change he recommended 
would still bring the same class of persons 
into the House, so that they were called 
on to make a great change, the result of 
which was to be a House of Commons 
nothing different from the present. This 
reminded him of a story told of Mr. 
Sheridan, who was a little nervous during 
his last illness, and being one day annoyed 
by the servant running against the plate 
warmer, and making a great noise, he 
swore at him; the fellow apologised by 
saying that he had broken nothing. 
“ What!” said Sheridan, ‘‘ do you make 
all that noise for nothing?” So the Gen- 
tlemen who supported this Bill would 
make all this noise and excite all this 
disturbance for nothing. All those who 
had followed the noble Lord, and under- 
stood his plan of Reform, found fault with 
it; those who aid not understand it voted 
for it. His hon. friend who said that 
no change could be for the worse, was 
quite consistent in voting for it. Those 
' who thought with his noble friend would 
vote for the Bill; but those who did 
not go all his lengths, and those 
who did understand the measure, would 
vote against it. Some honourable Mem- 
bers doubted the sincerity of the noble 
mover ; and though he had no suspicions 
of that kind himself, he could not avoid 
| supposing that his present Bill was intend- 
| ed as a mockery of the whole question of 
| Reform—it was a snake in the grass. 
| Between the satire of the noble Lord and 
‘the sarcasms of the hon. Member for 
| Westminster, he thought the opponents 
| of the measure had no occasion to come 
forward to oppose it ; they might leave it 
to be defeated by its friends. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, who had 
attempted to throw a ridicule upon the 
| Motion of the noble Lord, had so utterly 
_ mistaken the purport of the paper read by 
| his hon. colleague, that he seemed to think 
| the paper an irony on the present state of 
‘the House. The hon. Gentleman had 
| mistaken, and perverted, and misunderstood 
| the argument of his hon, colleague, who 
‘ had admitted, as he (Sir F, Burdett) ad- 
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mitted, that the House was composed of 
men of as enlightened understandings and 
as addicted to the English principle of 
freedom, as could be found collected 
together in any part of the world,—a com- 
pliment which he was willing to pay them. 
But his hon. friend (Mr. Hobhouse) had 
contended that they were returned to the 
House under an influence which rendered 
them incapable of exerting the noble facul- 
ties of their minds, and made them injurious 
instead of beneficial to the country they 
belonged to. His hon. friend contended 
that notwithstanding the admitted ability 
of the Members, they must, under existing 
circumstances, be thus influenced; but 
that under different circumstances the re- 
sult would be not the same, but the very 
reverse, and that there would then be no 
conflict on their part with the public 
interests. Ifa person were returned against 
the law of England, against the Constitution 
of England, and against those most sacred 
privileges which were founded upon the 
acknowledged sovereignty of the people of 
England, where was the security of the 
people ? It was a high breach of the Con- 
stitution and of the privileges of the Com- 
mons of England, that a Peer should inter- 
fere in the election of a Member of that 
House. That was the principle which 
stood recorded in the Journals of that 
House ; and it was owing to a Petition 
lying on their Table, from a society of 
patriots calling themselves the Friends of 
the People, and of which society Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Grey were Members, which Peti- 
tion a right hon. Gentleman, whose loss 
he deeply lamented (Mr. Tierney), was 
said to have drawn up on the part of the 
Friends of the People, —that paper, in the 
year 1793, declared, that one hundred and 
fifty Members of that House were returned, 
not only by the interference, but on the 
nomination of a very small number of 
Peers. The Petitioners offered to prove 
this fact at the bar of the House. The 
House was much the same in these days 
as at that time. He deeply regretted that 
that right hon. Gentleman did not now 
live to vote on this question, as he always 
did vote, and always stood forward with 
great ability, in defence of those funda- 
mental rights of the people of England 
which he (Sir F. Burdett) advocated. 
With respect to the Motion before the 
House, he was bound to say, that he could 
not comprehend at once all its details ; but 
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he understood it to be a great measure of 
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Reform, which the noble Marquis had sup- 
ported by very considerable ability, and he 
understood that its object was to endeavour 
to restore to the people of England a share 
of the Constitution of the country, to 
which they had as good a right as a Peer 
had to his title, or the King to his seat 
upon the Throne. He regretted to see 
that the democratic branch of the Consti- 
tution did not retain its proper share of 
power, and every endeavour to restore the 
liberty of the people he would do all in 
his power to advance. The very denial of 
the House to disfranchise East Retford, 
was a refusal to adopt the plan of Lord 
Chatham, to infuse new blood into our 
crazy Constitution, to enable it to bear its 
infirmities. When it was considered that 
a great portion of the talent and under- 
standing of the country was not permitted 
to find a vent for its opinions in that House, 
—when great abilities, and every thing 
enlightened in the empire were excluded 
by the present system of things,—and 
when the House absolutely threw away an 
opportunity to gain some credit with the 
people, by the disfranchisement of what 
wascalled inthat House,a corrupt borough, 
but which he (Sir F, Burdett), did not con- 
sider more corrupt than many others, and 
when the House refused to admit repre- 
sentatives from the great town of Birming- 
ham, and as a plaister to the sore, proposed 
to throw open the borough to the hundred 
of Bassetlaw, the people might naturally 
feel irritated at the House for refusing to 
grant any concession to their moderate, 
perhaps too moderate, wishes. He trusted 
that this Motion would unite the whole 
country with the people of Birmingham in 
demanding that fair and full Reform which 
the people of England were entitled to, 
and a redress of that worst of grievances, 
acorrupt representation of the people. He 
trusted that the noble Lord would persevere 
in his schemes of Reform, and that he (Sir 
F, Burdett), after thirty-five years of unre- 
mitted efforts, might see the object accom- 
plished. Notwithstanding the length of 
his career in that undertaking, let the 
standard of Reform be again raised, and he 
would be as ardent as ever he was, and 
prepared to enlist under its banners, be 
they reared by whom they might. The 
only struggle really worth making, was 
for a Reform in Parliament. The only 
distinction in that House should be those 
Members who were in favour of Reform and 
those who were not—those for the people 
2A 
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of England and those against them ; that 
was the only true distinction, and every 
man would know where to take his place. 
After the termination of that calamitous 
reign, the reign of George 3rd.,—he called 
it calamitous in respect to its foreign policy, 
its encroachments upon the liberties of the 
people, and the burthens of taxation cast 
upon the country, which, in spite of the 
virtues of the man, made that a most 
calamitous reign for the country, what he 
would ask was the situation of the country? 
Plunged in distress and overwhelmed with 
debt. He had gone through the whole 
process under the present system of repre- 
sentation, anda most ruinous one it had 
been. LEarly in life he came into that 
House in order to defend the Constitution 
of England. He purchased his seat of a 
borough-monger. He purchased it of the 
Duke of Newcastle. He was no patron of 
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not sit in the House and vote against the 
opinion of the Peer who nominated him. 
By such a principle the people were ex- 
cluded from the House of their Representa- 
tives, though they gave them power. True 
it was that some Gentlemen said “ we repre- 
sent the people of England at large” this 
was a fallacy which reconciled many con- 
sciences. Such was the mode in which 
elections were managed, that no person 
could stand for a county without being 
ruined, or at least run into difficulties, 
He (Sir F. Burdett) had gone through all 
this; he had stood fora county, though he 
would not have given two-pence for the 
representation of that county, his object 
having been to expose the abominable 
system and the oppressive tyranny of 


' solitary confinement in England. To ex- 


| pose those abuses it was that he stood 


his; he took his money, and by purchase | 


he obtained a right to speak in the most 
public place in England. With his views, 
and with his love of the liberty of his 
country, he did not grudge the sacrifice 


'the representation of the county. 


he made forthat commanding consideration. | 
' was called, of the Grenville Act; so that, 
‘he had sounded all the shoals and shal- 


If he had abused the right he had pur- 
chased, and passed through corruption to 
the honours of the Peerage, he should not 
enjoy the satisfaction he then felt. But he 
felt it to be a greater honouy to be one of 
the people of England, in whose hearts the 
love of liberty could never be deracinated, 
than to enjoy the highest title which it was 
in the power of the most profligate Minister 
to bestow. Having thus gone through the 
whole system of corruption, he could not 
help having a fellow-feeling for the electors 
of East Retford, who had had the good 
sense at least to sell themselves, not others. 
Having been detected, it was very well 
for the House to punish the. offence; but 
who could say “Iam free?” He then 
felt a great compunction towards the 
electors of East Retford ; for their behaviour, 
so far from being a mischief, was really a 
mitigation of the system. It seemed as if 
the House were acting on the principles of 
ancient Sparta, where theft was no offence, 
but the detection was punished. It was 
the mal-adroitness, not the commission of 
the act, that was prohibited,—not the 
crime, but the want of address in commit- 
ting it. ‘The House was in the same pre- 
dicament. The Members for rotten bo- 


roughs were nominated by Peers, and of 
course they could not oppose the opinions 
of their patrons. 


A man of honour could 





upon the hustings at Brentford, though he 
really would not have given two-pence for 
He 
could have got returned for East Retford 
at a much cheaper rate, and have been a 
more independent man. He had also 
gone through the remedial operation, as it 


lows of the system, and it was not wonder- 
ful that he should be a great advocate for 
an alteration. The plain question was 
this—-ought the House to be an assembly 
of retainers of the Crown, or of represen- 
tatives of the people of England? He 
would put it upon that issue. At the end 
of the American war there appeared a per- 
son whose eloquence and talents would 
have enabled him to restore the country, 
but who proved the remote cause of all 
our present distress. Mr. Pitt burst forth 
with an eloquence which dazzled the 
judgment, but there was another cause 
which conciliated more partisans than 
even his eloquence and his abilities. The 
strongest hold he had on the partiality of 
the people of England, was his advocacy 
of the principle he (Sir F. Burdett) was 
then advocating. It was Parliamenatry 
Reform which lifted Mr. Pitt to the cabinet 
and to political power. Mr. Pitt told 
the people, when the taxes were only 

5,000,0001. a-year, that without a Reform 
in Parliament they might expect fresh 
wars, corruption of every kind, and an 
increase of the public burthens. He had 
afterwards fulfilled his own predictions. 
He (Sir F, Burdett) had experienced still 
more of the operation of the system than 
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he had mentioned. He had been a con- 
victed libeller. Yes a convicted libeller; 
and he should not scruple to venture 
again, when he conceived that the rights 
and liberties of the people demanded the 
risk, He did not forget, however, that by 
the new Law of Libel, a law which was 
a disgrace to the Statute-book, he might, 


Parliamentary 


by a second conviction, suffer the punish- | 


ment of transportation. For aught he 
knew he might again be tried for libel; 
and if he were convicted, as convicted 


he most probably would be—for he knew | 


not of what stuff juries must be composed, 
to return such verdicts as they had 
recently seen—he might be sent to pass 
the rest of his life at Botany Bay, or at 
any other foreign dependency of England, 
and if he quitted England it would be to 
him of little importance where he might 
end his then miserable life. That would 
not, however, deter him; nor would it, 
he trusted, deter any honest Englishman, 


from pursuing that course which was | 


dictated by a sense of public duiy. 


Though he was not willing to invite any | 


man to cowt danger unnecessarily, nor to 


oppose himself single-handed to the united | 


force of ‘a powerful, and, perhaps, a 


vindictive Government, he would himself | 


never quail before it, nor stand in awe of our 
atrocious Libel Act. Say it he must, be the 
consequences to himself what they might, 
that as the House was now constituted, 
our personal liberty, the liberty of the 
press, every liberty that we enjoyed, were 
enjoyed, one and all, as mere sufferance. 
What the right hon. Secretary might be 
inclined to do,—what his hon. and 
learned friend the Attorney General might 
be instigated by the Cabinet to do, he 
could not venture to predict. Of his hon. 
and learned friend he wished to speak 
with affection—even with gratitude—for he 
had been his able, and honest, and in- 
trepid defender. He could not believe 
that his hon. and learned friend had in- 
stituted the late prosecutions of his own 
accord, he could not believe that he had 
followed them up, except with great com- 
pulsion; but be that and be all things 
as they might, he hoped that he should 
have the fortitude never to descrt those 
principles of Constitutional liberty which 
he had set out in life by asserting, and 
which he was not reluctant to die in 
defending. He thought that no objection 
could be made in the present stage to the 
proposition of the noble Marquis. It was 
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‘so usual to allow a Bill to be introduced 
i into the House that he could not conceive 
(it likely that any opposition would be 
made to the Motion for leave to introduce 
this Bill. He did not mean to say, that 
‘the measure met altogether with his ap- 
probation, for it did not’go to the extent 
to which he himself should be inclined to 
push it. He had himself proposed two 
, modes of Reform, one of which consisted in 
giving the right of suffrage to all persons 
who paid direct taxes in the shape of 
either church-rates or poor-rates. Let 
that mode be adopted, or any other nrode, 
for infusing fresh spirit into the House, and 
he should be content. He understood 
| that there was already on the order-book 
a Motion for giving the right of election 
_to the great manufacturing towns of 
England which were at present unrepre- 
/ sented. He trusted if that Motion were 
carried, there would be another proposed 
for communicating the same right to the 
great manufacturing towns of Scotland, 
‘which were in a similar predicament. 
But the representation of all our large 
/towns was so absurd in practice, and 
formed such an anomaly in our Constitu- 
_tion, that the whole system deserved to be 
revised. Some hon. Gentlemen had talked 
much that evening of assimilating the law 
| of England and Ireland. Now, with regard 
'to Ireland, it should be recollected that 
| Ireland already enjoyed a reformed repre- 
| sentation, and that Ireland as now repre- 
| sented—for she had got rid of the small 
| boroughs—would form the model of an 
| efficient Reform for England. It was not, 
, however, his duty to go into that discus- 
| sion at present: it was sufficient for him 
to feel now as strongly as ever he did, the 
imperative necessity of Reform. He hoped, 
—and from the information which he had 
recently received from different parts of 
the country, he belicved,—that the people 
of England were at last beginning to bestir 
themselves, and to place sufficient confi- 
dence in their own power of exertion. 
He understood that petitions would be 
sent to the House so backed by ability 
and union,—such union as he had recently 
seen with pleasure exhibited at Bir- 
mingham,—and mixed up with so much 
caution and discretion, that it would be 
impossible for the House not to take this 
important question into its most serious 
consideration, with the honest intention of 
adopting such a Reform as was suited to 
the state of the country. 
2A2 
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The Attorney General rose to address 
the House, but his commencing observa- 
tions were inaudible, and during the whole 
of his Speech he was very indistinctly 
heard, owing to the emotion which he 
appeared to feel. After some remarks 
upon the Motion of the noble Marquis, he 
proceeded to say, that he had not risen 
so much for the sake of speaking upon it 
as for the sake of observing on the extra- 
ordinary conduct of his hon, friend oppo- 
site, who, in a debate which had no allu- 


sion to him (the Attorney General) per- | 
sonally, had thought proper to cast the | 


weight of his heavy censure upon him. 
He thought that as there were two Mo- 
tions already upon the order book, which 


would afford some regular opportunity | 


for discussing his conduct, he might have 
expected that at least, in candour, his 
friends—from his enemies he could expect 
nothing but hostility — would have ab- 
stained from introducing such a discussion 
until he had received due notice of their 
intention. But as his hon. friend the 
Member for Westminster had introduced 
him to the notice of the House, he would 
commence by assuring his hon. friend that 
there was no act of his professional life on 
which he looked back with greater satis- 
faction than that in which he had had the 
distinguished honour of appearing as his 
defender. This he could at least say, 
that whether he had defended his hon. 


friend ably or not, he had done it honestly, | 


zealously, and sincerely, for he felt at 


that time, and he felt now, that the prose- | 


cution which was instituted against his 
hon. friend was a prosecution which ought 
never to have been instituted at all. He 
would not shrink from stating his opinion 
upon that prosecution at all times and in 
all places; but if his hon. friend would 
look into the proceedings to which he had 
just alluded, and would impartially con- 


sider all that had been done or said in the | 


course of them, he was persuaded that his 
hon. friend, for whom he felt the utmost 
regard and affection, would find that he 


had neither done nor said any thing in- | 


consistent with the principles on which he 
had defended him. He could not accept 
the compliment which his honourable 
friend had wished to pay him, in suppos- 
ing that the late prosecutions had been 
forced upon him by the compulsion of the 
Cabinet. Those prosecutions required to be 
looked upon not incidentally in the course 
of another debate, they were of sufficient 
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importance to be considered by themselves: 
they formed part of a subject which de- 
served consideration as a whole, and as a 
whole they must be considered, in order 
to see the reasons on which the verdicts 
were founded. Those prosecutions—he said 
it without reserve—were approved of by 





him, for he thought them necessary to the 
well being of the community. Such was 
his humble judgment,—for he arrogated 
to himself no superiority of judgment over 
other men.—but as an honest man, he 





thought, after the completion of the great 
measure of last Session, which in spite of 

all the warmth with which it was opposed 
| was now working most beneficially for the 
| country, that he saw in a portion of the 
| press a disposition to licentiousness and 


| falsehood which rendered it necessary to 
| keep it in some check. Unless his hon. 
| friend meant that the liberty of the press 
should become the tyranny of the press, 
and that no man should assert his right of 
private judgment except under the peril 
of being attacked by the most wicked and 
| virulent falsehood, both in his private and 
/in his public capacity, he must admit 
‘that there were occasions upon which 
| some castigation must be administered to 
| the cffences of the press. There was, in 
| his opinion, no means of destroying the 
| licentiousness of the press, except by 
| showing that it contained in itself the de- 
structiveness of its real liberty. As tothe 
Libel Law, which the hon. Baronet had de- 
_ nounced with so much warmth and justice, 
he would only observe, that he had been 
in the ranks of those who had both spoken 
and voted against it, and that if an oppor- 
tunity were given him, he would be ready 
to fall into the same ranks again. Let 
him, however, remind his hon. friend the 
Member for Westminster, if he had not 
entirely forgotfén what had fallen from 
| so humble an individual as himself, that 
one of the arguments which he had used 
against that Bill, and in which he had the 
concurrence of several of his learned 
friends whom he then saw in the House, 
was, that the licentiousness of the press 
might be corrected by the law as it then 
| stood, and that it wanted no other cor- 
| rection. The House was, however, of a 
| different opinion; and thinking some 
| other corrective necessary, passed the Act 
| in question. He was not ashamed to say 
| 


in public—what all men were ready 
enough to say in private,—that no single 


individual could now resist the tyranny of 
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the press ; so that we were come to that 
condition so well described by the Roman 
historian, in which “nec mala nec remedia 
pate possumus.” In what he had said, he 
did not wish to offend any man. If he 
spoke with warmth—and it was perhaps 
impossible for an individual, assailed as he 
had been, to speak otherwise—he meant 
no disrespect either to his hon. friend the 
Member for Westminster, or to any other 
hon. Member who heard him. He could 
not, however, accept the insidious compli- 
ment which had been paid him, when it 
was said, that he had been instigated by the 
Cabinet to institute the recent prosecu- 
tions. He had already refused, and he 
must refuse again, to shelter himself un- 
der so mean-spirited a defence. In join- 
ing the present administration, it was dis- 
tinctly understood that he was not to 
abandon any opinion and not to compro- 
mise any principle. He had joined it 
with the sincere approbation of his warm- 
est political friends. In so doing he had 
nothing of which to repent; no reproach 
had been cast upon him, and he had the 
proud satisfaction of reflecting that he de- 
served none. He would not remain for 
a single hour in office with any adminis- 
tration which should presume to order him 
to perform the duties of his situation in 
any respect contrary to the dictates of his 
own conscience. He thought that the 
press of this country ought to enjoy full 
liberty, unshackled by any previous cen- 
sure, but at the same time he thought that 
the press would not long enjoy that moral 
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influence which it ought to possess, if | 


every opinion or every falsehood which it 
promulgated were treated with indiffer- 
ence,—if its rhapsodies in praise of some 
men and its calumnies in depreciation of 
others, were both to be considered as idle 
words full of sound but meaning nothing. 
He wanted no new law, he repeated, for 
the correction of the errors of the press. 
He was satisfied with the Libel Law of 
Mr. Fox, which when first passed after a 
struggle continued for several years, was 
hailed as a great triumph by the friends 
of popular discussion. That law gave to 
the jury and took from the judge the 
power of determining what was and what 
was not a libel. He believed that there 
was not at present a judge upon the bench 
who would not leave it to the jury to de- 
termine whether any writing accused of 
being libellous were a libel or not. To 


the tribunal of a jury he had appealed in 
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the recent prosecutions: they had found 
the publications which he had brought 
before them to be libels, and he would 
venture to say that if his hon. friend the 
Member for Westminster had been a 

Member of those juries, he should have 

had his concurrence in their verdicts. 

Lord John Russel said, that he had 
known his hon. and learned friend (the 
Attorney General) for many years, and 
had never known him profess any opinions 
but such as were favourable to the cause 
of freedom. He should therefore wait to 
hear his explanation of his conduct in the 
recent prosecutions before he ventured to 
give any opinion upon it. He could not, 
however, refrain from remarking, that 
there had lately appeared in the news- 
papers words attributed—perhaps incor- 
rectly—to his hon. and learned friend, 
which, if they were correct, he must say 
could not be looked upon without regret. 
It was only the other day that he read in 
the newspapers words said to have been 
used by his hon. and learned friend, which 
led him to suppose that his hon. and 
learned friend objected to the public’s 
canvassing the opinions of judges and of 
juries. He hoped that his hon. and 
learned friend would be able to explain 
these words away at the proper time. 
The noble Lord then proceeded to state, 
that in voting with the noble Marquis 
upon the present occasion, he did so not 
upon the grounds upon which the noble 
Marquis had put it, but upon the grounds 
upon which he had not put it. He voted for 
it not because he thought that itwas a ques- 
tion which ought to be referred toa Commit- 
tee of twenty-one, but because he thought 
that it was a question which ought to 
be referred to a Committee of the whole 
House. The noble Lord ridiculed the idea 
that the House had acted unfairly to such 
boroughs as it had disfranchised for cor- 
rupt practices, inasmuch as it was notorious 
that practices equally corrupt prevailed in 
every part of the country. There was no 
ground for applying, as the noble Lord had 
done, the hacknied quotation, 

‘ Dat veniam corvis—vexat censura columbas.” 
The columbe, who received 20/. for their 
votes, and then went and swore that they 
had received nothing, as was done at 
Grampound, could not be considered as 
very innocent doves. [a laugh] 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was unwil- 
ling to give his vote unaccompanied by a 





few observations, lest he should be deemed 
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to be acting disrespectfully to the noble 
Marquis who had brought the Motion 
forward. But as he disapproved both of 
the object which the noble Marquis had in 
view, and of the mode in which he sought 
to accomplish it, he should imitate the 
fairness of the noble Marquis himself by 
declaring that he should give his most 
decided opposition to this Bill, in its very 
first stage. He certainly did not expect 
to have had a general discussion that 
evening on the’question of Reform, and he 
thought that the desultory speech of the 
hon. Member for Westminster was a suf- 
ficient proof that it was not convenient to 
have such a subject thus irregularly dis- 
cussed, The Bill had a most extraordinary 
title, it professed to be a Bill not for 
preventing but for regulating abuses in the 
elections of Members to serve in Parliament. 
The House then was called on, not to put 
down but to regulate and preserve abuses 
by the noble Marquis’s Bill. The speech 
made in support of it by the hon. Member 
for Westminster was particularly open to 
the objection that there was in it ‘eloquen- 
lie satis, sapientie parvum,” [a laugh]; 
for though there was in it of declamation 
much, of argument there was less than he 
had ever heard in any former speech of 
thehon. Baronet. If he had stepped into the 
House accidentally, and without knowing 
the subject of the debate, he should have 
supposed the hon. Baronet to have been 
delivering an eloquent speech, not in 
favour of, but in opposition to a Reform in 
Parliament. The hon. Baronet admitted 
though the House was improperly consti- 
tuted that it contained men of the greatest 
talent in the country—individuals, whose 
respectability in private life could not be 
questioned—Members, who, to use the 
hon. Baronet’s own phrase, were addicted 
to all the qualities which were calculated 
to raise the character of the country, and 
who were equal to any others in any part 
of Europe. It was animportant admission 
coming from the hon. Baronet that the 
present system of representation assembled 
men of eminence, talent, and private 
virtue, [Sir F. Burdett nodded assent] 
actuated by the purest views; [Sir F, 
Burdett, “ No, no;”] and what rendered 
this admission the more extraordinary, 
was, that the hon. Baronet concluded it by 
contending that the mode in which these 
eminent, and able, and virtuous men were 
sent here, vitiated all their good qualities, 
and rendered them noxious and dangerous, 
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When the hon. Baronet entered into a 
history of the Constitution of the House, 
his arguments were all in favour of the 
small boroughs. The hon. Baronet was 
one of those individuals who would go 
down to posterity as one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day: and yet he 
had told them, ‘* When I was first returned 
to this House, | was returned for a small 
borough, owing no obligation to the party 
who returned me;” and he had then 
proceeded to contrast his election with 
that small borough with his election 
for a populous county. He said, “ [| 
was a candidate for the representation of a 
large county. I carried my election at a 
large expense; and yet” he added, twice 
over, “‘ for the honour of representing that 
county, I would not give two-pence.” 
Under such circumstances, seeing that the 
hon. Baronet valued his election for a 
small borough more than he did his elec- 
tion for a populous county,—seeing that 
Mr. Pitt, whose talents the hon. Baronet 
admitted to have been sufficient to render 
him, if he had been properly disposed, the 
saviour of his country, had first entered 
Parliament for Appleby, and that many 
other eminent men had made their first 
Parliamentary debut in a similar manner, 
—seeing that Mr. Fox, when excluded 
from the representation of a large town, 
found refuge in a small borough,—he 
thought that the hon. Baronet and the 
House ought to weigh well the practical 
good efiected by the existence of these 
small boroughs before they involved them 
all in one sweeping condemnation. As to 
the Motion of the noble Marquis, he was 
quite certain that the House would never 
agree to it. The noble Marquis moved 
that the House should devolve on a Com- 
mittee of twenty-one Members chosen by 
ballot, the power of destroying all the 
boroughs which that Committee should 
suppose were incapacitated by corruption, 
or otherwise, from sending Members to 
Parliament. He would never be a party 
to that wholesale depreciation of the Elec- 
tive franchise; and he would never give 
his assent even to the first stage of a Bill 
which conferred such power upon any 
Committee. A Committee so constituted 
might inflict great wrong and injustice. It 
might be a Ministerial, it might be an 
Opposition Committee—but be it what it 
might, he would never consent to allow 
any Committee to report to any Secretary 
of State, that a borough had forfeited its 
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privilege, and to order him to give notice 
in the Gazette, that such a borough had 
forfeited its share in the representation. 
Next he objected to the noble Marquis’s 
plan for paying Members of Parliament. 
They had that night been occupied in dis- 
cussing the propriety of Reform; and yet 
the Bill which was to effect that reform 
contained a proposition, enabling them to 
appropriate to themselves 250,000/. an- 
nually—a very modest proposal, and one 
well calculated to recommend the House 
to public confidence. The noble Marquis 
was for allowing two guineas a-day to 
every borough, and four guineas a-day to 
every county, Member; thus showing 
that he estimated a county Member at 
double the value of a borough Member. 
Now taking three guineas as the average 
sum paid to each Member, supposing the 
House to sit six days in every week, and 
the Session to last for twenty-five weeks, 
the sum annually paid to six hundred and 
fifty-eight Members would amount to a 
little more than 250,000/, [‘* Hear,” and 
laughter] On these grounds, and 
thanking the noble Lord for the manly 
and straightforward manner in which he 
declined proposing the appointment of a 
Committee for the purpose of catching a 
few stray votes—thanking him for having 
openly declared his plan of Reform—he 
would state, with equal fairness and equal 
sincerity, that it was his intention to take 
the sensé of the House on the Motion, and 
on he was opposed to bringing in the 
Sill. 

Viscount Howick observed that, from 
the manner in which the benches of that 
House were filled, it was impossible to 
expect any great object for the benefit of 
the people would be carried. The hon. 
Baronet below him (Sir F. Burdett) had 
not been able, with all his great talents, 
his well-known perseverance, and his tried 
integrity, to prevent the passing of any one 
of those measures which had brought the 
country to its present state. Mr. Pitt, 
who commenced his career as a reformer, 
soon deserted the interests of the people. 
His great energies were first displayed in 
the strenuous support of those interests, 
but that he soon found was a losing game. 
He saw that the voice of the people in 
that House was weak and powerless, and 
that the voice of another class, which had 
been raised to influence, was all-powerful 
there; and to that class he attached him- 
self, They now beheld before them a 
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large portion of that party on whom Mr. 
Pitt relied, loudly clamouring for what 
was little less than national bankruptcy. 
[hear] Such was the state of the House, 
that it might be justly asserted that the 
people of England were not represented in 
Parliament. The consequence was, that 
a system of profligacy and extravagance 
had been pursued which had brought the 
nation to the verge of ruin; and those 
who caused it were now afraid to meet and 
encounter the distress. They came down 
to that House almost in despair, and to re- 
lieve themselves they called for the sacri- 
fice of the national faith; they were 
anxious to defraud the national creditor of 
what was due to him under the most so- 
lemn pledges. [hear] He knew that this 
was nota very popular feeling on the subject, 
but he could not avoid stating his opinion 
boldly. To him it appeared that nothing 
could essentially serve the country but a 
perfect and complete reform of that House. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he certainly should 
not have risen at that late hour, had he 
not been pointedly alluded to by his hon. 
friend, the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Hobhouse). On a former occasion he did 
most cheerfully join in hunting down the 
mangy wolf, and now he would as readily 
join in the pursuit of the remaining portion 
of the flock.—[This allusion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was to the conclu- 
sion of a speech of his own in the discus- 
sion some days before, on a Motion 
respecting the Borough of East Retford.] 
If they had scotched one wolf, they cer- 
tainly ought not to let the others escape. 
As for the Committee of twenty-one, he 
was as little disposed to support it as the 
right hon. Secretary. He was decidedly 
of opinion that no authority short of the 
Legislature itself should possess the 
power of disfranchising Boroughs or Cities 
—but these details were matters of secon- 
dary importance—he looked to the princi- 
ple of the measure; it was a Bill to secure 
the popular representation of the people, 
and beyond that it was a Bill to exclude 
placemen and pensioners from Patlia- 
ment; as such he would support it, 
though he confessed that the plan for 
paying the Representatives of the people 
did not meet his approbation. He neither 
wished for wages from the people, nor for 
salaries from the crown. But when the 
right hon. Secretary talked of the wages 
as so likely to alienate the confidence of 
the people, he should have remembered 
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that seventy-eight Members of that House 
received 180,000/. of the public money. 
No doubt all these were right hon. men, 
and conscientious men; and yet, when 
any.of them gave a conscientious vote, 
they felt heavy consequences.; witness 
the fate of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Sligo. Whether a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, or holding a higher or a lower 
office, the moment he presumed to give a 
conscientious vote, that moment the hand 
of the King himself struck his name out 
from amongst the household. 
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voted for his conscience and against his 
interest, and immediately thereupon a new 
writ is moved for the place represented by 
his successor in office, who, no doubt, was 
also a conscientious man; but let him 
beware how he yielded to the dictates of 
his conscience. If he dared to oppose the 
Minister he must resign office instantly. 
As a representative of the people, he must 
denounce—his sense of duty called upon 
him to denounce—any man who, for his 
services in that House, took money either 
from the Crown or from any other quar- 
ter; but though opposed to the principle 
of payment, he would call upon the 
House, in the name of the country, to 
accede to the great principle of popular 
representation. It was a matter of the 
most complete notoriety, that two hundred 
and forty-three Members of that House 
were nominated by Peers, one hundred 
and fifty-nine by Commoners, and that 
twenty-two sat for Treasury boroughs ; 
thus there were four hundred and twenty- 
four with seats in that House, who were 
anything but the Representatives of the 
people ;—One hundred and_ thirty-four 
were all who really represented the people. 
This statement he made from information 
obtained so far back as the year 1793; 
humble and insignificant an individual as 
he was in himself, he would challenge any 
man to meet him on that ground, and he 
would pledge himself to prove the accuracy 
of his statement. Since the period to 
which he referred there had been an 
accession to the House of one hundred 
Members, and certainly that circumstance 
did not tend to augment the proportion of 
representatives of the people. Among the 
Irish Members he could tind only twenty-. 
one who were popularly elected, or rather, 
he should say, who were not nominated 
by individuals. Now the question which 
the House would decide by its yote that 
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night was, whether or not that state of the 
representation was constitutional or other- 
wise. He would say, that all who paid 
taxes directly or indirectly were entitled 
to a vote in the election of the Represen- 
tatives who were to dispose of those taxes. 
As a radical reformer he would always 
maintain that principle. He would, as a 
reformer, appeal in support of it to the 
great principle of democratic liberty 
which made England the great and 
productive country which she had been 
for centuries. France and Spain were 
broader and not less fertile, but it 
was the great spirit of democracy which 
made the land of smaller dimensions over- 
top those which possessed the blessings of 
nature and all physical advantages, 
without the moral benefit of free institu- 
tions—yes, he would repeat, it was that 
democratic spirit which had imparted to 
her all of national glory that she ever 
possessed. He would not refer to ancient 
States—those would be mere schoolboy 
recollections; but he would ask, what 
gave to Venice eight hundred years of 
glory abroad and happinessathome, but the 
same democratic spirit? What but the same 
spirit gave four hundred years of freedom 
to the wild mountains of Switzerland, and 
enabled her sons by their irresistible valour to 
bear down the iron chivalry of Europe? 
What gave the States of Northern America, 
the prosperity, the wealth, and the solid 
glory which were raising them to an 
elevated station amongst the nations of 
the earth ? what but the spirit of demo- 
cratic freedom! That spirit then he 
would invoke for the resuscitation of 
England, for giving security to the 
| Throne, and placing the national pros- 
perity upon a permanent basis. What 
was the result of the present system ? 
They had 800,000,0002. of debt—and 
then to meet that, they had a pleasant 
speech from the right hon. Secretary, and 
a stale jest from the hon. Member for 
Wootton Basset (Mr. Twiss) towards 
whom he meant no personal disrespect ; 
that was all the public would have in the 
newspapers to-morrow. Of the great 
principles of Reform, he had that night 
heard nothing which could induce him to 
alter his views. He never could be 
brought to believe that two hundred 
individuals were better judges of the 
interests of the people than the people 
themselves. He hoped that as the French 
Budget had been rejected, so would the 
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Supplies be refused by that House till the 
prospect of a liberal system were held out. 
Every day he lived he was the more and 
more convinced that nothing could be 
more debasing than the present system of 
Representation. When he saw Gentle- 
men otherwise of the highest honour, 
from the mere contact and association 
corrupted to the purposes of an oligarchi- 
cal tyranny, he could not bring himself to 
speak of the system but with abhorrence 
and disgust. He raised his voice on 
behalf of the people ;_ he called upon the 
House, which had shorn the talons of the 
Monarchy, to use its power to cut short 
the fell fangs of the oligarchical faction 
which lorded it over the land. Let the 
House but do that, and it would have 
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little difficulty in giving to the Constitu- | 


tion its pristine and genuine form. 

Mr. Broughamcommenced by declaring, 
that he considered the conduct of the hon. 
Members for Aylesbury, Cornwall, and 
Wiltshire to be unfair, they having stated 
that, although they approved of certain 
portions of the noble Marquis’s Resolu- 
tion, and would vote for his having leave 
to bring in his Bill, yet that they did so 
with the intention of opposing it at some 
future stage of its progress through that 
House. He also considered that this 
project of suffering the measure to exist 
for one moment, that they might strangle 
it in the next, was senseless and ridicu- 
Jous. He would pursue a different course. 
It was not because he disapproved of 
some points in that Resolution that he 
was to pronounce a sweeping condemna- 
tion of it, for there were others which met 
with his most decided approbation ; and 
if he looked upon the question with no 
other view but that one, he should feel 
himself bound to give the noble Marquis 
his vote. He differed certainly from the 
noble Marquis in the first part of his 
project, as far as any one man possibly 
could differ from another. He also 
disagreed with him as to the policy of 
wages or payment for Members; yet, 
when he looked to other parts of that 
Bill, if he did not falsify all his just 
professions—if he did not run counter to 
all his former votes, he could not refuse 
to give the noble Marquis the opportunity 
of bringing in his Bill, and so afford him 
the chance of having its provisions carried 
into effect. Amongst the desirable objects 
of this Bill, he found that all copyholders 
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expense of elections were to be diminished, 
by permitting votes to be taken at places 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the 
voters—that the Scotch cities and coun- 
| ties were to be placed upon the footing of 
| 

those of England—a great Reform applied 
ito that portion of our representative 
|system which was completely without 
defence. In England they talked of a 
virtual representation—they held up one 
| point, namely, the representation of coun- 
_ ties, as a defence for the more exception- 
|able part; but in Scotland there was no 
such pretence. In all Scotland there was 
no trace, no sign, no vestige: of free 
| Representation ; the cities and counties 
, there were worse than the most rotten 
| boroughs of England, for they had there 
the complicated and peculiar evil of 
an election within an election, wherein 
both were bad. Of all the impure 
species of return, that by the votes of 
non-resident freemen was the worst ; and 
all must agree that, if there be a safe 
Reform—a Reform which should unite all 
voices, it would be that of cutting off 
non-resident voters, [hear, hear] There 
were also other parts of the measure 
deserving of his warmest praise, and 
which ought to ensure the vote —he 
would not say of a majority, but of a very 
large minority, of the House in its favour, 
His own opinion was, that the Motion 
would have been better and more accept- 
ably produced under the form of a general 
Resolution than under that ofa specific plan. 
He begged, therefore, to suggest to the 
noble Marquis, some alteration to this 
effect. Such an Amendment would be 
equally direct for its object, and not 
incompatible with the noble Marquis’s 
design, because it would lead to a specific 
measure. For these reasons he thought 
it would be better, and less dangerous to 
the great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, if the noble Marquis would permit 
him to substitute for his Motion, a general 
Resolution, to the effect that this House is 
of opinion that a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the Country is expedient. 
He proposed this, not for the foolish pur- 
pose of catching a few votes. For 
who could suppose that it signified one 
straw whether the question were lost by 
ten votes more, or by ten votes less, If 
any man were so stupid, so senseless, so 
grossly ignorant of the resources of that 
great question, as to fancy it could be 
influenced by the paltry difference of a 
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few votes, he should hold his opinion as 
of less worth than even this difference 
between the ten votes more or the ten 
votes less. [cheers] But he felt that the 
Motion of the noble Marquis was encom- 
passed with many difficulties, which he 
was anxious to remove. The measure 
was harnessed with details disagreeable to 
many persons, who might fear to vote forit, 
lest by so doing they might appear to sanc- 
tion those obnoxious details. Thusthe noble 
Marquishad placed those Gentlemen in this 
predicament—either they must vote for 
the Bill, and so leave it in donbt 
whether they did or did not approve of all 
the details, or else they were subjected to 
the still more painful alternative of voting 
against the measure, and so laying them- 
selves open to the suspicion of having 
relaxed in their zeal for a cause which 
they had for so long a time professed to 
advocate. He, therefore, most respect- 
fully begged to offer his humble efforts in 
substituting a general Amendment for 
the special Motion. Before sitting down, 
he wished to allude to some expressions 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Wootton Basset (Mr. Twiss). He had 
heard with infinite indignation that hon. 
Gentleman charge the noble Marquis 
who introduced the question (as, he 
thought in a very zealous and able man- 
ner), with having made an ironical Speech 
in favour of the proposition—and also 
charge the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Hobhouse) with having supported 
the motion in a tone of more stern irony 
than that adopted by the noble Marquis. 
The hon. Member had, with very question- 
able taste, alluded to the noble Mover, 
and the appellation of the snake in the 
grass which he had applied to the Bill of 
the noble Marquis was unwarranted by 
the frank and honourable manner in which 
the noble Mover had avowed his conversion. 
If his hon. and learned friend would 
bring forward, with such distinguished 
talent as the noble Lord had displayed 
that night, Motions for the good of his 
country, or, when others brought them 
forward, if he would support them with 
one half the ability and sincerity of his 
hon. friend the Member for Westmin- 
ster, he would hail, with pleasure, his 
acquisition to the patriot list of that 
House. 

Mr. H. Twiss said, he had not the 
remotest idea of imputing to the noble 
Marquis any such feeling as the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman adverted to, and 
therefore he did not deserve the unjust, 
erroneous, and he would say, unbecoming 
remarks that were made of him. 

Mr. Brougham certainly did hear the 
hon. and learned Member speak of two 
sorts of irony—the one more ludicrous, 
the other more stern. As to his observa- 
tion being unbecoming, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should thank 
him for giving him an opportunity of 
explaining a point, with respect to which, 
but for that explanation, it would appear 
that the whole House would have been 
totally and entirely mistaken. 

Mr. Stanley said, he felt it to be his 
duty, being called on to give his vote one 
way or another, to declare, that be would 
vote against the Bill. He could not sup- 
port a Bill now, which he knew he must 
oppose hereafter. 

Colonel Davies said, that the Amend- 
ment was general, and the hon. Gentle- 
man might vote for that. 

Mr. Maberly, though a Reformer, could 
not support the Motion. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Member for Knares- 
borough would move his Amendment, 
which he would support. If he did not, 
he would leave the House without voting. 

Lord Althorp declared, that he would 
vote for the Motion of his noble relation, 
if it were pressed to a division; but, 
agreeing with his hon. and learned friend, 
he thought the best course would be to 
adopt the Amendment. He therefore 
moved, ‘* That all the words after the 
word ‘ that’ be omitted, in order to insert 
the following :— It is the opinion of 
this House that a Reform inthe Represen- 
tation of the people is necessary.” 

The House then divided on the Ques- 
tion “‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question,” when 
the numbers were — For retaining the 
words 160; For omitting them to make 
room for the Amendment 57; Majority 
113. The original Motion was then 
negatived. 


List of the Majority and also of the 
Minority. 
MAJORITY. 


Atkins, Alderman Astley, Sir J. D. Bart. 
Ashurst, W. H. Ashley, Hon. W. 
Apsley, Lord A’Court, Capt. E. H. 





Alexander, J. Ashley, Lord 
Arbuthnot, rt.hon.C. Acland, Sir T, 
Arbuthnot, hn.Col.H, Bankes, H. 
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Bankes, W. 
Bankes, G. 
Batley, H. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Burrell, W. 
Benson, R. 
Byron, T. 
Barclay, C. 
Barclay, D. 
Bright, H. 
Baring, B. 
Boyle, hon. J. 
Campbell, J. 
Campbell, A. 
Cust, hon. E. 
Castlereagh, Lord 
Carrington, Sir E. 
Clive, hon. R. 
Cooper, B. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Courtenay, rt.bon.F.P. 


Cockburn, Sir G. 
Calvert, J: 
Caleraft, rt. hon. J. 
Craddock, Col. 
Callaghan, G. 
Capel, J. 

Corry, hon. H. 
Corry, Lord 
Colborne, R. 
Corbett, P. 
Darlington, Lord 
Downie, R. 
Doherty, J. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Downes, Lord 
Daly, J. 

Denison, J. E. 
Dundas, R. 

East, Sir E. H. Bart. 
Eliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. 
Estcourt, T. I. 
Egerton, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Foster, L. 
Fergusson, C. 
Gower, Lord F. L. 
Graham, Marquis 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grant, rt. hon. C. 
Grant, rt. hon. R. 


Greene, T. G. 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hill, Lord A. 
Holmes, W. 
Ilay, A. 
Hope, W. Il. 
IIope, hon. Sir A. 
Herries, rt. hon. C. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Ifolmesdale, Lord 
Hastings, Sir C. 
Irving, J. 
Jones, J. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
King, Hon. R. 
Kekewich, 8. T. 
Knox, hon. T. 
Lygon, hon. H. B. 
ch, J. 
Littleton, E. I. 
Labouchere, H. 
Langston, J. Hf. 
Lushington, Col. 
Martin, Sir B. 
Mountcharles, Lord 
Meynell, Captain 
Moore, G. 
Morgan, Sir C. 
Marryat, J. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Morgan, Captain 
Macleod, J. N. 
Murray, Sir G. 
Milbank, M. 
Maitland, Hon. A. 
Morland, Sir 8, B. Bt. 
Mildmay, P. 
Malcolm, N. 
Norton, G. C. 
North, J. H. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Owen, Sir J. Bart. 
Owen, Ii. O. 
O’Bryen, W. 
Palmer, R. 
Perceval, S. 
Petit, L. H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Rt. 
Peel, W. 
Peel, J. 
Peach, N. W. 
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Powlett, Lord W.J.F. 
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Palmerston, Lord 
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Somerset, Lord G. 
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Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Stanley, Hon. E. 
Thynne, Lord J. 
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Trench, Colonel 
Twiss, H. 
Townshend, hon. J. 
Thompson, L. 
Valletort, Lord 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Van Homrigh, P. 
Vernon, G.G.V. 
Villiers, T. ff. 
Walrond, B. 
Wallace, T. 
Wood, Colonel 
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Sir G. 
Walpole, Colonel 
Ward, W. 
Wigram, W. 
Wall, B. 
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Dawson, G. R. 
Planta, J. 
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Althorp, Lord 
Benett, J. 
Bernal, R. 
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Blake, Sir F. 
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Ebrington, Lord 
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Fergusson, Sir R. 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
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Howick, Lord 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
Jephson, C. O. 
Lambert, J.S. 
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Marshall, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Monek, J. B. 


Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
Palmer, F. 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Poyntz, S. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, J. 
Saville, L. 
Smith, W. 
Sykes, D. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thomson, P. 
Warburton, H. 
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Wilson, Sir R. 
Wells, J. 
Whitbread, H. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Western, C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wood, Ald. 
Wood, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Blandford, Marquis of 
Joseph Hume 








England were ever a part of the Parliament :”” 
posed by the noble Marquis :— And whereas it is one of the most ancient 
A BILL and undoubted prerogatives of the Crown, 

: ean ; with the advice of the Privy Council, to sum- 
To restore the Constitutional Influence of the Come | mons, by writ issued out of Chancery, Sheriffs 
mons in the Parliament of England, and to of the different counties to return Knights, 

| Citizens, and Burgesses to serve in Parliament 


secure for ever the Purity of Representation, | 
and the Freedom of Election of Members to | for such counties, and the cities and boroughs 
within the same: 


serve in the Commons House of Parliament. 
HEREAS it has been declared and ad- And whereas the purpose and object of con- 
ferring on the Crown this high and transcendant 


mitted from time immemurial, as well 
as by ancient statutes, “that the Commons of ' prerogative, was to insure, by the return of such 


The following is a Copy of the Bill as pro- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Feb. 19. 


Minutes.) The Speaker informed the House that he had 
received a letter from the Hanaper Office, in Dublin, en- 
closing a petition from Mr. Massy Dawson, which com- 
plained of the undue return of Mr. P. Grady for the 
County of Limerick. 


Sir James Graham gave notice, that on 
Monday next he would move, as an Amend- 
ment to the Orders of the Day, a Resolu- 
tion to consider the manner in which the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy had been 
filled up. 

Mr. E. Davenport rose to correct an 
erroneous impression that had got abroad, 
relative to his motives for postponing his 
Motion concerning the State of the 
Country, which stood for Tuesday next. 
He would have brought his Motion for- 
ward on Wednesday, 3rd March; but as 
another Motion stood for that day, he 
should postpone it to Friday, the 5th, when 
he should move a Call of the House. 


Question or Privitece.] Mr. 
Littleton rose, to present a petition in- 


volving a Question of the Privileges of 


that House. The petition was from a 
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well-known Attorney of great respect- 
ability at Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Eyre 
Lee; of whose professional employment 
the conduct of private business through 
the House of Commons was a branch. 
Mr. Lee stated, that having, in the month 
of November last, given notice in the 
newspapers of his intention to apply for a 
certain Bill in the next Session, he re- 
ceived a letter, dated Great George-street, 
and signed William Robert Sydney, in- 
forming him that the writer had entered 
into partnership with Mr, Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, as Parliamentary Agents; and 
that his practice and experience for several 
years gave him facilities in conducting 
Parliamentary business, which would be 
found very advantageous to his clients, 
independently of the alliance which he 
had formed with Mr. Harvey. The letter 
was franked by Mr. Harvey, and came 
under what appeared to be the common 
seal of the firm. The petitioner disclaimed 
all private or personal motives, but prayed 
that the House would take into its serious 
consideration whether the practice here 
disclosed, of Members possessing an in- 
terest in Bills which were in progress 


Privilege. 


' through that House, was not one which 


ought to be disallowed. 





Knights, a representation in Parliament of the | 


landholders or landed interest of the kingdom, 
and by the return of such Citizens and Bur- 
gesses a representation of the trade, and of all 
other interests within the realm : 

And whereas it has ever been considered a 
noble privilege which entitles the subject to a 


share in the Government and Legislature of the | 
or agents, seats in the Llouse of Commons of 


country, and such as he ought not to be 
denuded of by accidental or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, nor by craft and design : 

And whereas when the right of voting was 
annexed to some tenement, house, or spot of 
ground where a house had stood, it was never 
contemplated that any number of these bur- 
gage-tenure estates should be purchased by 
one person in order to be conveyed to so many 
of his friends or dependants, and that thereby 
each should have a right to vote, and that soa 
command of the return of Members to serve in 
Parliament, and a proprietary interest therein, 
should be obtained : 

And whereas in consequence of the depar- 
ture from the spirit and meaning of the law, 
theelection of Knights, Citizens,and Burgesses, 
is often attended with canvassing, solicitations, 
and even bribes, on the part of the candidate, 
and with scenes of drunkenness and corruption 
on the part of the electors, disgraceful to both 
parties, and highly detrimental to the con- 
munity at large; and in other cases such 
glections are entirely under the command of a 








single individual, and such individual is, in 
many instances,a Peer of Parliament, and thus 
the returns of many Citizens and Burgesses to 
serve in the House of Commons have become 
the subject of sale and barter for money, 
whereby any foreign prince or potentate may, 
by the mere power of money, and in some in- 
stances actually has, purchased for his friends 


England : 

And whereas all such things and doings are 
in direct contradiction to the spirit and mean- 
ing of the law, a disgrace and scandal to Pars 
liament, subversive of the rights and liberties 
of the people, and of the just prerogative and 
interest of the Crown, rendering it impossible 
for the King to conduct the government of the 
country without being dependent on a system 
of corruption and intrigue, highly detrimental 
to the safety, honour, and welfare of this 
kingdom; and whereas the continuance of 
such abuses would be treason against the 
people and little short of treason against the 
King: 

And whereas it is bighly expedient and 
necessary that all such abuses should be re- 
formed, and the Commons of England restored 
to their due and undoubted share in the Legis- 
lature, and also that the reformation of such 
long existing abuses should be brought about 
with all due care, and in the most rational, 
just, and considerate manner ; 
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The petition was then brought up. On| think proper to recognise, no one would 
the Motion that it be read, more cordially concur in the recognition 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he thanked | than himself. If it should be determined 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire for the | that no person being a Member of a Com- 
candid manner in which he had yesterday | mittee of that House should have the re- 
evening communicated to him his intention motest shade of interest in the business , 
of presenting this petition. Whatever | under the consideration of that Committee, 
other sentiments the House might enter- | in such a determination he would heartily 
tain respecting the letter in question, they | coincide; and he was persuaded, that it 
could not consider it defective in candour | would be very satisfactory to the country 
and openness. As to the petition, until thus to show that no Member of a Com- 
he heard on the authority of the House | mittee could be exposed to any tempta- 
itself that professional persons engaged in | tion, direct or indirect, to swerve from the 
that branch of the profession to which he | line of his public duty. He apprehended, 
devoted himself were to be interdicted | however, that no hon. Member was pre- 
from pursuing the most respectable part of | pared to contend that the Committees of 
it, if they happened to be Members of the | that House were so constituted; and he 
House of Commons, he should not believe | was glad the petition came when nothing 





that such was the law. He admitted 
frankly and at once that the statement in 
the letter, as it respected himself, was true. 
If it were declared to be contrary to the 
law of Parliament, no one would bow more 
readily than himself to that decision. But 
the question was one of much greater im- 
portance than as it affected him indivi- 
dually. The consideration of it ought to 
be co-existent with the consideration of a 
very broad species of reform. Whatever 
principle on the subject the House might 


had yet been done in private Committees, 
/and, therefore, early enough to admit of 
| the establishment of the principle which 
he had described ; for he would defy any 
one to say of him that he had taken a part 
in any Committee, in the business before 
which he had the tithe of a farthing of in- 
terest. Could every Member of a Com- 
mittee say as much? Men in his branch 
of the profession had frequently had seats 
in that House, continuing their practice. 
The late Mr. Smith, Solicitor for the 








And whereas for the accomplishment of the 
great ends and important objects of this Act, it 
is expedient that a Committee of the House of 
Commons be forthwith appointed in the man- 
ner, and with the powers, hereinafter men- 
tioned : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, 

That immediately after the passing of this 
Act, and in every subsequent Session within 
ten days after the assembling of Parliament for 
the despatch of business, a Committee shall be 
appointed by ballot or lot in the usual manner, 
consisting of twenty-one Members of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament, with full power to 
do all things required by this Act, and the said 
Committee shall be called the Reform Com- 
mittee, and shall retain its power till the pro- 
rogation of the Parliament in which it shall 
have been appointed : 

That it shall be the duty of this Committee, 
in the first place, to order by any letter or 
paper writing signed by their Chairman, the 
Sheriffs of the different Counties, or the Re- 
turning Officer of every City and Borough in 
the United Kingdom, to report to the said 
Committee the number of Electors for the 
choosing of Members to sit in the House of 
Commons for the said City or Borough, dis- 


tinguishing the number of resident Electors 
from the number of non-resident Electors, and 
stating the nature of the rights of voting in 
such City or Borough; and if necessary the 
said Committee shall call the said Officer be- 
fore them, together with all books or papers 
in his possession relating to the same, and in 
like manner shall call before them and examine 
upon oath the said Officers and any other per- 
son or persons having, or claiming to have, any 
interest in the Election of the said Members, 
or any knowledge concerning the same. 

And whereas, certain Corporations or Cor- 
porate Bodies do possess the right of franchise 
by Charter, and do by virtue of the King’s 
Writ, return Members to serve in the Com- 
mons’ Ilouse of Parliament; and whereas such 
Corporations or Corporate Bodies were, at the 
time of granting such Charters and Rights of 
Enfranchisement, composed of the most re- 
spectable persons resident in the towns or 
places to which such Corporations or Cor- 
porate Bodies belong, and the members of 
such Corporations or Corporate Bodies were 
for the most part chosen or elected into office 
by the Inhabitants of such towns or places, out 
of the most discreet and respectable of the 
townsmen or inhabitants of such towns or 
places: And whereas, by the lapse of time 
and from other causes, many of such towns and 
places have fallen into decay, and abuses have 





taken place in the mode of election of such 
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Treasury, was a Member of that House. 
Mr. Jones, formerly Solicitor to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, was a 
Member of that House. Would any one 
say that they had no right to pursue their 
general practice? If so, the same might 
be said of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. The profits of the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, as compared with 
the profits of a member of his branch of 
the profession, were exceedingly great. 
Having been paid for drawing a bill, they 
nevertheless felt no hesitation in afterwards 
coming down to the House, and deli- 
berating and dividing upon it. If it should 
be established as a principle that no Mem- 
ber of that House could be a Member of 
a Committee on a matter in which he had 
the remotest interest, that principle the 
public and the House would perfectly un- 
derstand. He, for one, should rejoice to 
see it established, that when a Member 
entered a Committee room, he should 
swear that he had no interest, direct or in- 
direct, in the matter under the considera- 
tion of that Committee. He wished the 
House to understand, however, that the 
petition which had been presented by the 


hon. Member for Staffordshire was not, in | 


fact, the petition of Mr. Eyre Lee, but the 
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petition of the officers of that House ; for 
the course which Mr. Sydney was pursuing 
was unfavourable to their enormous emolu- 
ments. He had aright to complain of the 
enormous expense attending the soliciting 
of Bills in Parliament. Economy was 
much talked of, but what he wanted to see 
was practical economy; and he thought 
that professional man deserved well of 
his country who endeavoured to diminish 
the expense in question. What was the 
object of the letter of which the petition 
complained? To inform solicitors that 
they need not have Parliamentary agents, 
who would put them to an expense of 5002. 
600/., and 700/., and as he had known in 
some cases 1,000/.; but that the business 
would be transacted at the same rate as 
ordinary law proceedings. Thus, to pro- 
pose a saving of time and: money was, in 
his opinion, highly laudable, and he would 
not shrink from his part of the responsi- 
bility attached to the proposition. At the 
same time, he was quite ready to submit to 
the opinion of the House if they deter- 
mined that no Member of that House 
should have any connection or interest of 
that nature, and if they applied the prin- 
ciple in all cases rigidly, sternly, and satis- 
But he was sure the House 


Privilege. 





| factorily. 





Corporations or Corporate Bodies, so that in 
some cases they have been, and now are 
elected from persons not resident in or con- 
nected with the towns or places to which the 
said Corporations or Corporate Bodies belong; 
and in other cases they are elected by each 
other, that is to say, by the Corporation or 
Corporate Body itself, the inhabitants or citi- 
zens of such towns or places having no voice 
or influence in such elections: 

And whereas, it is an undoubted and estab- 
lished principle that all Charters of Franchise 
may be forfeited by mis-user or non-user : 

And whereas it never was contemplated by 
the law that any City or Borough that had 
fallen into decay, and was unable to bear the 
burthen of sending Members to the House of 
Commons, and of paying them the wages of 
their attendance, should by any art, decree, or 
contrivance, fall into the power of a few per- 
sons or of a single individual to cause the re- 
turn of a Member or Members to serve in Par- 
liament, and therefore no method is pointed 
out by the law of putting an end to such abuse, 
except upon the petition of the said City or 
Borough, to be relieved of the burthen of send- 
ing Members to Parliament : 

And whereas the first Writs de expensis mi- 
litum, &c. are coeval with the King’s first Writs 
of summons to elect and send Knights, Citi- 
zens, and Burgesses ‘to Parliament : 

And whereas the exact amount of such 





wages have been fixed by Act of Parliament, 
and ought to be paid according to the dif- 
ference and in the value of money at the pre« 
sent day: 

And whereas from the most ancient times 
such qualifications have been required on the 
part of those who are to elect the said Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, as should secure, as 
far as human wisdom could secure, the inde- 
pendent exercise of such important rights, 
and therefore the right of voting for Citizens 
and Burgesses, where there was no charter or 
custom to the contrary, was limited to all 
Householders within the same, paying scot 
and lot, 

Be it therefore further enacted, that as soon 
as the said Committee shall have ascertained 
the fact that any city or borough shall have 
fallen into decay, and ceased to be such popu- 
lous and wealthy place, as, according to this 
Act was originally intended to bear the burthen 
of sending a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament, or that such city or borough shall 
by any means have fallen into a state that the 
return of a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament, is become a proprietary interest, 
or is absolutely in the power and at the com- 
mand of any one individual, or of a few in- 
dividuals, whether sole or corporate, or that 
such return at the last election was obtained 
by means of money given to the electors, or 





that the electors of such city or borough are 
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would not apply to any individual a re- 
striction, however wholesome it might be 
considered, from which the Members at 
large were exempt. To whatever decision, 
however, the House might come upon the 
subject, he should cheerfully submit. 
[hear, hear] 

Mr. Littleton gave great credit to the | 
hon. Gentleman for the candour and | 
frankness with which he had expressed | 
himself. He had not determined | 
whether to move the reference of the | 
Petition to a Select Committee, or to | 
the Committee of Privileges. At present 
he would merely move that the Petition 
be printed. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that he had 
omitted to mention that before he had 
taken the step which he had adopted, 
he had taken the advice of a very emi- 
nent pleader, who was a Member of 
a Committee of which he was also a 
Member. That Gentleman had reminded 
him of the instance of Sir James Graham. 
The Committee on which they were sit- 
ting was a Gas-Light Committee; the 
hon. Member, when he (Mr. Harvey) 
asked him if he thought there would 
be any objection to the step which he 
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contemplated, on the ground that a Mem- 
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ber ought not to have an interest in 
any Parliamentary proceeding, bade him 
look round them, and he would see that 
there were several Members who had 
shares to a large amount in the undertak- 
ing to which the Bill under consideration 
related. For himself, he had never at- 
tempted to obtain any undue influence in 
Committees of that House; and his Par- 
liamentary conduct had been, and would 
continue to be, as independent as that of 
any man in the House. He believed that 
even the hon. Member for Staffordshire 
himself had a considerable interest in 
a Canal, the Bill respecting which was in 
a Committee to which that hon. Member 
belonged. For himself he repeated, that 
he never had had an interest of that kind 
to the amount of six-and-eight pence. 
{a laugh]. 

Mr. Lzttleton said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken in supposing that he 
had any interest in the Coventry Canal. 
In other Canal Bills, however, he had 
certainly had an interest. 

The Petition was then ordered to be 
printed. 


CommutaTIon OF Sentences.] Mr. 
Stanley begged to call the attention of 





so reduced in point of wealth and number, 
that they could not, and ought not, to bear the | 
burthen of sending a Member or Members to | 
serve in Parliament, and to pay the wages of | 
attendance according to the value of money at | 
the present day, or that any corporation of | 
any city or borough to which a Charter has | 
been granted to send a Member or Members | 
to serve in Parliament have not been clected | 
by the Burgesses at large, but elected by theme | 
selves or in any other manner, whereby the | 
city or borough is deprived of the power of | 
electing a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament: in all or any of such cases, it shall 
be the duty of the Chairman of the said Com- 
mittee to report such fact to the Secretary of | 
State for the Ilome Department, and such 
report shall be deemed and taken to be the 
petition of the city or borough to which it 
relates, to be relieved of the burthen of sending 
a Member or Members to serve in Parliament, 
or where there has been a franchise by Charter 
to such city or borough, granted by the Crown 
or by Parliament, such report shall be deemed 
and taken to be a forfeiture of such franchise 
upon the ground of misuser, and it shall be 
the duty of such Secretary of State to announce 
in the Gazette that under and by virtue of this | 
Act, such city or boroug’ has ceased to send 
a Member or Members to serve in Parliament. 
And it shall be the duty of the said Com- 
mittee to begin making such reports as are 





herein before-mentioned in respect of those 
boroughs where the right of voting depends 
upon estates held by burgage tenure, and 
then in respect of those cities or boroughs 
where there are the fewest number of electors, 
and to proceed in such order throughout the 
whole of the cities and boroughs in the United 
Kingdom that send a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament. 

And as soon as it shall be declared in the 
Gazette that any city or cities, borough or 
boroughs, or any cinque port or other town 
that now sends a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament, has ceased to send a 
Member or Members to serve in Parliament, 
it shall be the duty of the said Committee to 
select, and report to the said Secretary of 
State, that they have selected such populous, 
unrepresented, or inadequately represented 
town or place, including such hundreds, 
districts, or parishes surrounding such town 
or place as the said Committee shall think 
proper to point out, in order to fulfil the 
object and intentions of this Act, so that the 
said electors shall be fully equal to bear the 
burthen of paying a Member or Members the 
wages of attendance according to the value of 
money at the present day, and that there shall 
be no immediate danger of ‘the franchise 
being abused by misuser or non-user. And it 
shall be the duty of the said Committee to 
point out in such report who shall be the 
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the House and the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to a 
Petition, which was of no inconsiderable 
importance, although it proceeded from a 
single individual, and that individual in a 
very unfortunate situation, As far as he 
was aware, the case was altogether new. 
The circumstances were these: —In 1824, 
the Petitioner was convicted under what 
is called Lord Ellenborough’s Act, of 
stabbing with intention to commit murder. 
The Judge before whom he was tried 
accordingly ordered sentence of death to 
be recorded. Afterwards, however, being 
impressed with the notion that the prisoner, 
at the time of committing the offence, 
was not sane, he commuted the punish- 
ment to one which, as far as he (Mr. 
Stanley) was informed, was altogether 
new, and in the strictest sense of the ex- 
pression, illegal. He had consulted many 
professional men on the subject, and they 
had uniformly declared that it was not 
conformable to the practice of the law 
nor consistent with the Constitution, 
for the Judge to commute the sen- 
tence of death to a sentence of impri- 
sonment for the prisoner’s natural life, 
accompanied with hard labour. If the 
case of the prisoner’s sanity had been 
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put to the Jury and they had determined 
that at the time of committing the offence 
he was not sane, the prisoner would then 
have been detained in custody until his 
Majesty’s pleasure respecting him was 
known. But that was not put to the 
Jury, and by their verdict of guilty they 
established the prisoner’s sanity. The 
proceeding was exclusively that of the 
Judge, whose motive no man could for an 
instant question—for that Judge was Mr. 
Justice Bailey ; than whom a more hu- 
mane man never sat upon the bench [hear, 
hear]. He should be glad, however, to 
know if the learned Judge was justified 
in the course which he had adopted ? 
The Petitioner had now been five years in 
prison, although frequent applications had 
been made to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite by respectable individuals, by the 
Grand Jury, and he believed by the 
Judge himself, for a remission of his 
punishment. It was well known that the 
right hon. Gentleman was always ready 
to attend to applications of that nature ; 
but the circumstances in which he was 
placed with respect to the subject were so 
full of difficulty, that it had been thought 
desirable that the Petitioner should lay 
his case before the House. The difficulty 


Sentences. 





returning officer or officers of such town or 
place. 

And be it further enacted, that in all such 
cases the right of voting shall be, and is hereby 
declared to be, in all the inhabitant house- 
holders assessed to any rate or tax, parochial 
or Parliamentary, within such town or place, 
or within such hundreds, districts, or parishes 
surrounding the same ; and all such electors 
shall be assessed by the returning officer or 
officers thereof, for the payment of such 
wages as aforesaid, and of all expenses attend- 
ing the return of a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament, according to the value of 
the houses inhabited by sucn electors. 

And it shall be the duty of the said Secre- 
tary of State upon the receipt of such report 
from the said Committee to cause the same 
to be forthwith published in the Gazette, 
and to transmit a copy thereof to the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and to the returne 
ing officer or officers of such town or place, 
with directions forthwith to make the same as 
public as possible therein : and such report so 
made by the said Committee to the said Secre- 
tary of State according to the directions of this 
Act, shall be deemed and considered to be 
the Charter of enfranchisement of such city, 
borough, town, or place as shall be therein 
mentioned, for the purpose of sending a Mem- 
ber or Members to serve in Parliament, 








And it shall be the duty of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, in the event of a new 
Parliament, and of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, while Parliament is sitting, to 
cause such writs to be sent to the Sheriffs of 
every county in which such town or place 
shall be situated, for the return of a Member 
or Members to serve in Parliament, as shall 
be in conformity with the provisions of this 
Act. 

And it is hereby enacted, that the wages of 
attendance, as aforesaid, shall be well and 
truly paid to the said Member or Members, 
and that any agreement or understanding to 
the contrary shall render void the election of 
any Member that shall have entered into the 
same; and the amount of such wages, accord- 
ing to the present value of money, shall be 
deemed, and taken to be, after the rate of 

a day for every Member of any city, 
borough, town, or place, and a day for 
every Member of any county ; and the same 
shall be assessed upon the electors, according 
to the value of the houses they inhabit, or of 
the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, which 
afford the right of voting. 

And be it further enacted, that as soon as 
the said Committee shall have proceeded in 
manner as aforesaid, to have enfranchised such 
populous unrepresented, or inadequately re- 
presented cities, boroughs, or towns through- 
out the United Kingdom, in place of those that 
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was this ;—the sentence having been once 
commuted, could not again be commuted 
for transportation; for if the prisoner 
were to return from transportation with- 
out leave, he could not be punished for 
that act. On the other hand, to thelibera- 
tion of the prisoner, the prosecutor would 
not consent, conceiving that in that case 
his own life would not be safe; and thus 
his fate mainly depended on the opinion 
of one individual, and that individual his 
prosecutor, It was undoubtedly a case 
of hardship. He should be glad to be 
informed if there were no means of afford- 
ing the Petitioner relief, either by a par- 
don, conditional on his immediately leav- 
ing the country, or by some other mode 
which would insure his going abroad. 
He was a young man not above three 
or four-and-thirty ; and his anxiety to 
avoid passing his whole life within the 
walls of a prison was by no means surpris- 
ing. He moved for leave to bring up the 
Petition. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he believ- 
ed the hon. Member had correctly stated 
all the facts of the case, as far as the 
Petitioner was concerned. The Peti- 
tioner, whose name was Wild, was capi- 
tally convicted in the year 1824, under 
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Lord Ellenborough’s Act, of stabbing his 
uncle, in whose employment he was. He 
(Mr. Peel) would purposely abstain from 
detailing the evidence on which the Peti- 
tioner had been convicted, in order that 
he might not create a prejudice against 
him. Sentence of death having been 
recorded against the prisoner, the Judge 
before whom he was tried afterwards 
entertained some doubt whether he was 
sane at the time of the commission of the 
offence. That Judge, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated, was Mr. Justice Bai- 
ley, whose complete knowledge of the law, 
and whose great humanity in the adminis- 
tration of it, every one must acknowledge. 
hear, hear] Under the influence of the 
doubt which he had described, Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey determined not to leave the 
Petitioner for execution, but commuted 
the punishment to imprisonment for life 
with hard labour, The hon. Member said 
that was illegal. He (Mr. Peel) did not 
think that its perfect legality could be 
questioned. He entertained this convic- 
tion because he had received eight or ten 
letters on the subject from Mr, Justice 
Bailey himself; and he was sure that 
if the learned Judge had entertained any 
doubt of the legality of his proceeding, he 
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shall have been thus declared to have ceased 
to send Members to serve in Parliament, it 
shall be the duty of the said Committee, if any 
number of seats remain unfilled-up, as afore- 
said, to select such counties in Scotland as are 
at present subject to alternate representation 
only, and afterwards such other counties in the 
United Kingdom as the said Committee shall 
think stand most in need of one or more addi- 
tional Members, and thereupon to make their 
report to the said Secretary of State; and it 
shall be the duty of the said Secretary forth- 
with to publish the same in the Gazette, and 
to cause copies thereof to be sent to the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and the Sheriffs of 
the said counties for the purposes aforesaid ; 
provided always, that before the said Com- 
mittee shall thus add to the representation of 
any of the counties in the United Kingdom, 
save and except to those counties in Scotland, 
now unrepresented as aforesaid, it shall be the 
duty of the said Committee to select such hun- 
dreds, parishes, and districts, surrounding such 
cities or boroughs where the inhabitant house- 
holders now have the right of voting, and 





the said hundreds, parishes, and districts, 
assessed to any rate or tax, parochial or par- 
liamentary, shall, together with the present 
electors in such city or borough, be fully equal 
to bear the burthen of paying the wages of 
attendance as aforesaid ; and upon such selec- 
tion to report the same to the said Secretary 
of State; and it shall be the duty of the said 
Secretary forthwith to publish the same in the 
Gazette, and transmit copies thereof as afore« 
said, and for the like purposes. 

And it is hereby declared, that all such in« 
habitant householders shall be electors at the 
next, and at all future elections for the said 
city or borough, and shall be assessed accord- 
ingly, in manner aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted, that if, notwith- 
standing the obvious intent and meaning of 
this Act, to confer upon every householder as 
aforesaid, in the United Kingdom, the right of 
voting fora Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament, any such householder shall find 
himself not included in any of the hundreds, 
parishes, or districts, selected in any case by 
the said Committee as aforesaid, it shall be in 
the power of such householder to vote at the 


which city or borough shall not fall within any | next and all future elections for a Member or 
of the reasons above-mentioned, to justify the | Members to serve in Parliament in the city, 
said Committee, according to the meaning and | borough, town, or place, that shall happen to 
intention of this Act, in making any report | be the nearest to the residence of such house« 


concerning the same to the said Secretary of 


State, so that the inhabitant householders in 
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| holder, provided he shall not be entitled to 


vote for the county at large, and that before 
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would have conferred with the other 
Judges on the subject, and would have 
communicated the result of that confer- 
ence. Capital sentence having been 
passed upon the Petitioner, he (Mr. Peel) 
could not understand why to commute 
that punishment for imprisonment for life 
was illegal. He had submitted the case 
to the Law Officers of the Crown; and 
they entertained no doubt of the legality 
of the commutation of the punishment 
of death for any punishment of less 
severity. In treating of the general doc- 
trine of pardons, it was observed by 
Blackstone, ‘“* A pardon may also be con- 
ditional; that is, the King may extend 
his mercy upon what terms he pleases ; 
and may annex to his bounty a condition 
either precedent or subsequent, on the 
performance whereof the validity of the 
pardon will depend; and this by the 
common law.” He believed, therefore, 
that the sentence was a perfectly legal 
one, He had referred the whole of the 
facts to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who was then the Attorney General 
and his learned colleague, and they never 
had a doubt of the legality of the pro- 
ceeding. But they stated, that after a 
Judge had commuted a punishment, it 
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was not in the power of a Secretary of 
State to make a further commutation. 
The hard labour, however, had been re- 
mitted. A word on general cases of this 
kind.—No situation could be more pain- 
ful than that of a man acquitted of a 
crime on the ground of his insanity ; and 
the present was a case similar in its cha- 
racter. If so acquitted, he still became a 
prisoner for life. He regretted to say, that 
many unhappy persons were in that con- 
dition. Now aman might be acquitted 
of murder, or some other capital offence, 
on the ground of his being insane at the 
time, and might be imprisoned in conse- 
quence ; but he might afterwards become 
perfectly sane, and apply for his discharge. 
The Secretary of State had then a very 
painful duty to perform; a duty which 
required the exercise of much caution. 
He remembered the case of a woman tried 
for arson, and acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, who was released from confine- 
ment by his predecessor in office, on its 
appearing that she had become perfectly 
sane. The first thing however that she 
did after her liberation, was to return to 
the place where she had committed the 
affence for which she had been tried, and 
in the most extraordinary and deliberate 
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tendering his vote, he shall have given netice 
in writing that he is ready and willing to be 





assessed as aforesaid, and such notice shall be 
given to the returning officer of such city, | 
borough, town, or place: 

And whereas, when the right of voting for 
Knights or Members for counties to serve in 
Parliament was limited to freeholders, lease- 
holds for long terms of years were unknown, 
and copyholders were absolutely dependant on 
the will of their lords: 

And whereas, in that part of the united 
kingdom called Scotland, a system has crept 
in of separating the freehold or superiority 
from the property, whereby voters have been 
created who may possess no land whatever 
within the county, and moreover much landed 
property is now held by what is called feu- 
right for long terms of years, and quite inde- 
pendent of the will of the Lords or superiors ; 
and all such property, like the said leaseholds 
and copyholds in England, is entirely unre- 
presented, contrary to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution : 

And whereas, many freeholders, whose lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments happen to be 
situate in any city, borough, or other place, 
which is a county of itself, may be unrepre-~ 
sented : 

Be it therefore further enacted, that all such 
freeholders last above mentioned shall be en- 
titled to vote at the next, and all subsequent 








elections, for the county at large, within which 
such city, borough, town, or other place, shall 
be situate, the same as if their lands, tene« 
ments, or hereditaments, were situate in the said 
county, and that ail persons whoshall hold lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, by copy of Court 
Roll, or under and by virtue of any leases, or 
feu-rights for ninety-nine years, or for any 
other term of years, provided such leases or 
feu-rights for such other term of years shall be 
renewable from time to time for ever at the 
will of the leasee or feuar, or by virtue of any 
lease or feu-right for any term of years, whereof 
not less than twenty-one shall be to come and 
unexpired at the time of such persons tender- 
ing their votes, shall be entitled to vote at the 
next and at all subsequent elections for a 
Member or Members to serve in Parliament 
for that county within which such lands or he- 
reditaments are respectively situated in the 
same manner as if such persons had a freehold 
estate in such lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments. 

And it is hereby declared, that the right of 
voting in any county for a Member or Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, shall in no case 
whatever be hereafter created, by any such 
contrivances of separating the superiority from 
the property, nor shall such right be hereafter 
exercised by any person not in possession of 
the property, as well as the superiority ; but 
all persons now in possession of such rights of 
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manner again set fire to the same pre-| intimated to the prisoner, that although 
mises. Another, who had been acquitted | he could not commute his sentence, yet 
of murder on the ground of insanity, and | that if he could obtain ample security that 
afterwards liberated when it was presumed | the prisoner would immediately embark 
that he had become sane, had beendetected | for New South Wales, and would remain 
in a contrivance to murder three persons, | there, he would consent to such an ar- 
A person in confinement might appear | rangement. 

perfectly in the possession of his senses;| Sir C. Wetherell confirmed the state- 
but when he returned into the world, and | ment made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
was exposed to all the irritation resulting | The case had been referred to him officially 
from mixing in society, his insanity) when he was Attorney General, and he 
might return, as frequently happened. In| had given it as his opinion that a sentence 
his description of his own case, the Peti- | of death might be commuted for perpetual 
tioner stated that he had formerly been | imprisonment; but that any second com- 
wounded in the head, and that when he | mutation would be illegal. 

took a little liquor he did not know what} Colonel Davies said, that this individual 
he was doing. Some caution was neces- | had been wounded in the head, and when 
sary before such a person was again let | in liquor he was insane; as the persons 
loose upon society. He (Mr. Peel) had | in New South Wales had an equal value 
applied to the prosecutor for his consent | for their lives as the people of England, it 
to the liberation of the prisoner; but the | was as absurd to allow the prisoner to go 
answer was, that he had a wife and nine | free in one country as in the other. 
children, and that he should not consider; Mr. Peed said, that no man was in any 
his life safe if the prisoner were released. | danger from the prisoner, except an indi- 
He (Mr. Peel) would most willingly have | vidual against whom he entertained some 
commuted the imprisonment for trans- | particular feelings of revenge. The House, 
portation for life, had such a commutation | he trusted, would pause before they asked 
been legal, but having consulted the Law | for papers in a matter so exclusively be- 
Officers on the subject, they decided that | longing to the prerogatives of the Crown. 
he had no authority to do so. He had Mr. Stanley read a part of the Petition ; 








voting as arise from the superiority alone, dis- | first days of the election; and as to large and 
tinct from the property, shall be entitled to | populous towns, respecting the manner in 
vote at the next and at all subsequent elec- | which the numbers of the electors in each 
tions for the city, borough, town, or place, | town may be increased and apportioned,or such 
that shall be nearest to the place of residence | other regulations as the said Committee may 
of such persons, provided such notice shall be | think proper for the sake of putting an end to 
given to the returning officer thereof in respect | all great expenses, and of rendering the right 
of assessment, as is hereinbefore mentioned. | of voting as convenient and as efficient as 
And be it further enacted, that no Burgess, | possible. And such regulations shall be re- 
or other person now having a right to vote in| ported to the Secretary of State, to be pub- 
any city, borough, or place, for any Member | listed in the Gazet/e, and transmitted to the 
or Members to serve in Parliament, shall) Sheriffs of the said counties, and returning 
again be allowed to exercise such right, unless | officer of the said towns, as aforesaid. 
he be resident within the same; and as it is| And be it further enacted, that an Act 
not the intention of this Act to disfranchise passed in the 9th year of his present Majesty, 
any person whatever, it is hereby declared, entitled “An Act to regulate the mode of 
that all such non-resident Burgesses, shall be | taking the poll at the election of Members to 
entitled to vote at the next and all subsequent | serve in Parliament for cities, boroughs, and 
elections for the city, borough, town, or place, ports in England and Wales, and all other 
that shall be nearest to the place of resitence Acts whereby the expense of erecting booths 
of such persons, provided such notice shall be | or polling places for the election of any Mem- 
given to the returning officer thereof, in re- | ber or Members to serve in Parliament, is put 
spect of assessment, as is hereinbefore men- | upon the candidate, or on the person putting 
tioned. such candidate in nomination, are hereby 
And whereas, it is expedient to prevent the | repealed. 
present enormous expense often attending! And whereas, by repealing a modern Act of 
elections both in towns and counties; be it | Parliament, namely, the ist of Geo. [. com- 
therefore further enacted, that it shall be the | monly called the Septennial Bill, and by the 
duty of the said Committee to make such | repeal of another Act still more modern, 
regulations, as to counties, respecting the | namely 14th George III. c. 58, which repealed 
places in each county at which the poll, if | the wise enactments of the 23rd Hen. VI.c. 14, 
demanded, shall be adjourned after the two | and the 1st of Hen. V. requiring the electors 
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and after an explanation from Mr. Peel, 
it was ordered to lie on the Table. 


Ways and Means. 


Ways anv Means.] The House, upon 
the Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, resolved itself into a Committee 
of the whole House upon the Ways and 
Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved—first, ‘‘That, in order to make 
good the Supply voted to his Majesty, the 
sum of 2,500,000. now remaining in the 
Exchequer over and above the expenditure 
for 1829, should be applied to the service 
of the year 1830 ;” and, secondly, “That, 
in order to make good the said Supply, a 
sum of 4,000,000/. should be applied out 
of the Consolidated Fund to the service 
of the year 1830.” 

The Motions were passed, and the Re- 
port was ordered to be received on Monday 
next. 


Suppry—Repvuctions.] The order 
of the day for a Committee of the whole 
House to consider further of the Supply 
having been read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
in moving that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, in order to enable the House to go 
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into the consideration of the Army Esti- 
mates, and the reductions which his 
Majesty’s Government were enabled to 
propose in that branch of the Public Ex- 
penditure, in the fulfilment of a pledge 


Supply—Reductions. 


| which he had offered to the House some 


nights ago, he should avail himself of that 
opportunity to state the total reductions 
which, according to an expressed intention, 
Government had made in the Estimates 
now about to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee,—a statement which it was neces- 
sary to make upon this occasion, in order 
that before hon. Gentlemen entered into 
a Committee of Supply, they might have 
before them, in a connected shape, the 
whole of the reductions adopted in the 
various estimates of Public Expenditure 
for the current year. The course which 
he was now about to pursue differed, in a 
slight degree, from the former practice 
upon like occasions, but was not attended 
by any other difficulties beyond this,— 
that it imposed upon him the necessity of 
soliciting the indulgence of the House to 
this extent, —namely, that if on the future 
presentation of the estimates it should be 
found that a small degree of difference 
existed between their actual amount and 
their estimated amount, according to his 





and the elected to be resident within their re- 
spective counties, cities, and boroughs, the 
purity of representation would be greatly in- 
creased, and those laws restored which ought 
never to have been repealed. 

Be it therefore further enacted, that from 
and after the expiration of the present Session 
of Parliament, the said Act made in the first 
year of the reign of his late Majesty, King 
George the First, entitled, “ An Act for en- 
larging the time of continuance of Parliaments 
appointed by an Act made in the sixth year 
of the reign of King William and Queen 
Mary,” and also the said Act made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his late Majesty 
George the Third, entitled, “ An Act for re- 
pealing an Act made in the first year of the 
reign of King Henry the Fifth, so much of 
several Acts of the eighth, tenth, or twenty- 
third years of King Henry the Sixth, as re- 
lates to the residence of persons to be elected 
Members to serve in Parliament, or of the 
persons by whom they are chosen,” shall be, 
and the same are hereby wholly repealed and 
deciared to be null and void to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, as if the said Acts had 
never been had or made. Provided always, 
that whenever any city, borough, or port is 





| 





contained in this Act, by their report as afore- 
said, to confirm the said right of choosing from 
others to such city, borough, or port, or to 
transfer such right to such other town as they 
may select to fill up the place of such city, 
borough, or port, according to the directions 
of this Act. And it is hereby declared that 
the fact of any such resident inhabitant of any 
city, borough, or place, being elected to serve 
in Parliament, shall be held to make such in- 
habitant free of such city, borough, or place, 
for the purpose of satisfying the said Act 
passed in the first year of King Henry the 
Third, hereinbefore mentioned. 

And whereas, from the time of the reign of 
King Henry the Third, to the ninth year of the 
reign of Queen Anne, there was no law to pre- 
vent such Citizens and Burgesses from sitting 
in Parliament as might not be in possession of 
freehold or copyhold estates of the annual 
value of three hundred pounds : 

And whereas it is expedient that the laws of 
England touching the representation of the 
Commons of England, should be restored to 
the state in which they stood for so many 
hundred years; and that cities and boroughs 
should not be bound down to make choice of 
landed men, inasmuch assuch landed men may 


now entitled by Charter to choose from them-| not be always found in the said cities and 
selves and others, a Member or Members to | boroughs, and therefore the electors thereof 
serve in Parliament, it shall be the duty of the | should be at liberty to elect such persons 


said Committee, notwithstanding any thing | among them as have the same interests, knows 
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present statement, the House would bear 
in mind that, up to the very moment. of 
presenting them, the several branches of 
expenditure with which they were con- 
nected still continued susceptible of in- 
quiry and amendment, and that hence, 
possibly, without the least intention upon 
his part of misleading or deluding the 
Legislature, a slight variation might occur 
between their actual and estimated amount. 
However this might turn out, he under- 
took to say, that whatever variation might 
appear in the Estimates, the total reduction 
would not be less than that at which he 
should state it; [hear] for his principle 
and practice on this, as upon every other 
oceasion, were, that as he did not attempt 
to exaggerate the difliculties of the country, 


so he refrained from exaggerating the pro- | 


spects of relief held out by the reductions 
upon the Estimates which he was prepared 
to state to the House, so as to enable hon. 
Gentlemen to see clearly the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government. Before he en- 
tered upon his task, he might as well 
observe, that it was one which was not 
likely to occupy any very considerable 
portion of the time of the House in its 
performance. He should wholly abstain 
from any reference to the particular details 
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and circumstances of each estimate, or to 
the reasons which influenced his Majesty's 
Government in arranging their precise 
amount, because these were topics that 
would be fitter for the consideration of 
Gentlemen when they came to the several 
votes upon them; and because he felt that 
those reasons applied with peculiar force 
to the Estimates that had been prepared 
by his right hon. friend near him, whose 
duty it was to submit the details of them 
to the House, and, in doing so, to explain 
the principle upon which Government had 
proceeded in framing them. But he had 


Redhictions. 





one or two preliminary observations to 
make before stating the plain and naked 
facts which he should have to lay before 
the House. 

In the first place he felt extremely 
anxious that in judging of the extent of 
| the reductions in the national establish- 

ments which it was the object of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make, the House 
would constantly bear in mind the precise 
amount of expenditure upon which those 
reductions were to be made ; and, further, 
that these were not reductions on estimates 
framed upon a plainly and admittedly ex- 
travagant scale of expenditure of preceding 
years; that they were not reductions now 











ledge, and feelings as themselves: and where- 
as, by an Act passed in the 12th and 13th year 
of the reign of his Majesty King William 3rd, 
entitled “ An Act for the further limitation of 
the Crown, and the better securing the rights 
and liberties of the subject,” it was among 
other things enacted “ That no person who has 
an oftice or place of profit under the King, or 
receives a pension from the Crown, shall be 
capable of serving in the louse of Commons,” 
and by the same Act it was solemnly declared 
that the laws of England are the birthright of 
the people thereof :” 

And whereas this wise provision for the 
better securing the rights and liberties of the 
people, has been entirely defeated by an Act 
passed in the 6th year of the reign of her late 
Majesty Queen Anne, 

Be it therefore further enacted, that so much 
of the Act passed in the ninth year of the reign 
of Queen Anne entitled “‘ An Act for securing 
the freedom of Parliaments by the farther qua- 
lifying the Members to sit in the House of 
Commons,” as renders it necessary for every 
citizen or burgess to have an estate of freehold 
or copyhold of the annual value of 300/. to sit 
in Parliament is hereby repealed, together with 
all oaths and other regulations affecting such 
qualification in any subsequent Act or Acts, 
and particularly those contained in an Act 
passed in the thirty-third year of his Majesty 


King George 2nd, entitled “ An Act to enforce | 


and render more effectual the Laws relating to 
| the qualification of Members to sit in the House 
| of Commons,” and all those contained in an 
Act passed in the fiftyv-ninth year of his late 
| Majesty King George 3rd, entitled “An Act 
| for further regulating the qualification of 
| Members to serve in the United Parliament of 
| Great Britain and Ireland ;’’ and also that sa 
| much of the Act passed in the 6th year of the 
reign of Queen Anne, entitled “ An Act for 
the security of her Majesty’s person and Go- 
vernment, and of the succession to the Crown 
of Great Britain in the Protestant line,’’ as 
enables any person or persons accepting offices 
or places of profit under the King to be re- 
elected, is hereby repealed ; and it is declared 
that the said enactment in the Act passed in 
the 12th and 138th year of the reign of King 
William 3rd, was meant to extend to ali offices 
or places of profit under the King that then ex- 
isted, or that should thereafter exist, and the 
said enactment is hereby extended to the same 
accordingly. 

And whereas it is expedient that no modern, 
Act touching the freedom of election or the 
eligibility of Members to serve in Parliament 
should be suffered to disgrace the Statute-book, 
if the same shall have been made in any par- 
ticular case, and from personal motives towards 
any individual, and particularly where the 
rights and interests of a large and learned body 
of men have been thereby improperly affected ; 
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for the first time brought forward after | 
years of lavish and unnecessary expendi- | 
ture, but, on the contrary, that they were | 


submitted to Parliament’ after successive | 


periods of reduction, after repeated re- 
trenchments, and after close examinationi | 
and inquiry. In corroboration of this state- 
ment he might observe that the Estimates 
for the year 1829 were less by 200,0007, | 


than those of the year preceding ; and that | 


the Estimates of 1828 were less than those 
of the year before by about 500,0002.; 

making in the two last years a reduction 
of nearly 700,000/. upon these Estimates. 
There was another observation which he 


was desirous of addressing to the House | 
upon this subject ; that was, that in form- | 


ing an opinion of the value and amount of 
the reductions, hon. Gentlemen should 
bear in mind that they must not consider 
them in reference to the whole amount of 
the Estimates for the maintenance of our 
establishments, Army, Navy, &c., which 
were in the last year 17,600,000/.; for 
if the House were to imagine that to be | 
the sum on which the whole of the reduc- 
tions were made, it would come to a very 


erroneous conclusion on the subject of the | 


proportion and relative value existing 


between the reductions and that portion of | 
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our expenditure with which it was in the 
| power of Government to deal in making 
them. Of that sum of 17,600,000/. a 
great part was expenditure on account of 
| services long gone by, and not on account 
| of present services ; and the claim for pay- 
| ments of this nature came rather in the 
| form of a demand on the honour and good 
faith of the country than as a matter con- 
nected with existing or future exigencies, 
which the House might regulate according 
to its pleasure under the dictates of expe- 
diency. The country could not get rid of 
such demands without a direct breach of 
honour and good faith towards the parties, 
and without departing from that. strict 
sense of national justice which always dis- 
| tinguished the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. If, then, we deducted from 
the 17,600,000/. which constituted the 
amount of the Estimates for the preceding 
year, that portion of the expenditure which 
was caused by the satisfaction of the claims 
alluded to, we should leave a sum of little 
more than 12,000,0002., upon and in refer- 
ence to which, the reductions of the pre- 
sent year could fairly be calculated. 
Having made these preliminary observa- 
| tions, he should proceed to state the 
| several Estimates in the details of which 








And whereas An Act passed in the forty- 
first year of his late Majesty King George 3rd, 
entitled, “ An Act to remove all doubts respect- 
ing the eligibility of persons in holy orders to 
sit in the House of C ommons,”’ was passed for 
a particular case, against a single individual, | 
and does affect the Tights ofa large and learn- | 
ed body of men, and by its then ex post facto | 
operation against the said individual, and all | 
others who had taken holy orders, was and is | 
a disgrace to the Statute-book, 

Be it therefore further enacted, that the said 
Act shall be cancelled and taken off the file 
and records of the Statute Book, or otherwise 
defaced and obliterated that the same may not 
be visible in after ages, and the said Act is 
hereby wholly repealed and declared to be null 
and void to all intents and purposes. 

And whereas it is expedient and highly 
necessary that effectual means should be taken 
to secure the due attendance of the Members 
of the said Committee : Be it therefore further 
enacted, that not less than fifteen Members of 
the said Committee shall always be present at 
each sitting, and that the Chair shall be taken 
in suecession, that all the expenses of witnes- 
ses; and all other expenses necessary for the 
carrying this Act into full execution, shall be 
paid in the same manner as in all other parlia- 
mentary inquiries; that in no case shall the 


time of the said Committee be occupied in 


delay take place ; and upon complaint of any 
Member of the House of Commons, it shall be 
the duty of the Speaker to give such directions 
under his hand, respecting the sittings of the 
said Committee, and of the attendance of the 
Members thereof, as shall secure the due exe- 
cution of this Act. 

And be it further enacted, that it shall be 
the duty of the said Committee to direct how 
and by what persons the assessments herein 
before-mentioned may most conveniently be 
raised and levied on the electors, and how all 
other things necessary to give effect to this Act 
are to be done and executed, and to report the 
same to the said Secretary of State, and it shall 
be the duty of the said Secretary of State to 
give notice of the same to the proper authori- 
ties, and to see that all the directions trans- 
mitted to him by the said Committee are duly 
executed and performed. 

And be it further enacted, that it shall be in 
the power of the said Committee to send for 
and examine upon oath such witnesses as they 
may think proper, and that all the Members of 
the said Committee shall themselves take the 
following Oath :— 

*“T do solemnly promise and swear, that 
laying aside all private interests or motives, I 
will, to the best of my judgment, faithfully 
execute all the provisions of the Act under 
which I have been appointed a Member of the 





hearing counsel, nor shall any unnecessary | 


Reform Committee, according to the plan and 
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the reductions had been practically made ; | 150,000/. on the vote of last year. The 
assuring the House that the gross reduc- | Militia Estimates formed the third vote for 
tion, as would appear upon the face of it, | branches of Military service, and upon 
was the result of continued, anxious, and | them it was found practicable, by the close 
most mature consideration upon the part | and accurate investigation of the right 
of his Majesty’s Government, entered into | hon. Secretary at War, to effect reductions 
with the sincere desire of making every |to the amount of more than 65,000/— 
diminution in the public expenditure which | [Sir Henry Hardinge here said 64,000J.] 
was compatible with the safety of the | —he meant above 64,0007. To complete 
country and the maintenance of the esta- | the votes on account of the Army, it was 
blishments necessary to the attainment of | only necessary for him to allude to the 
that object. The first Estimate he should | reduction effected in the Commissariat 
mention was that which formed the subject | department: it would be found that the 
of that evening’s discussion, and from | reductions under this head in the present 
which, as the House was already aware | year amounted to a sum of nearly 25,0002., 
from the papers presented a few nights ago | making the total reductions on account of 
by his right hon. friend the Secretary at ; the grants for the support of the Army, 
War, a reduction had been made of about | 453,146/. as compared with the expendi- 
213,000/. as compared with the expendi- | ture of 1829; and leaving the whole sum 
ture of the preceding year. The amount | of our expenditure for the three branches 
of the Army Estimates for 1829 was, in | of Military force, 7,366,000/. When this 
round numbers, 6,300,000/.; the amount | Estimate for the expenses of our Army 
of the Estimates for the present year being | during the present year was examined 
(also in round numbers) 6,100,0002. Upon | minutely, and compared with our expendi- 
this head, there was a saving of about | ture of antecedent years on the same 
213,000/. The Army Extraordinaries next | account, he felt sure that the comparison 
presented themselves to his attention; and | and examination must be most satisfactory 
upon them it had been found possible, by | to the House ; for, taking the Army Esti- 
strict watchfulness and careful superin- | mates, Extraordinaries, and Militia Esti- 
tendence, which were the truest and most | mates of the year, they would not only be 
effectual modes of effecting safe and salu- | found less than the military expenditure 
tary reductions, to secure a diminution of | of many preceding years; but even if we 








obvious meaning of the said Act, as set forth , Burgesses, shall be sent to the following places 
in the preamble and enactments of the same, | Old Sarum, Gatton, Westbury * 

and if it shall appear to me that any improve-| And be it further enacted, that writs in 
ment can be made in the said Act for the | place of the before mentioned writs shall be 
better fulfilling the clear intentions of | sent by the said Secretary of State, together 





Legislature as therein expressed, I will not fail | with a sufficient number of copies of this 
to propose that such improvement shall be! Act to the Sherifls of such counties as the 
reported to the House of Commons, or to vote | King, with the advice of the Privy Council, 
for it if proposed by others, and that in a! shall think proper, and the said Sheriffs 
matter of such importance, as restoring to the | shall be commanded to return such number 
House of Commons the perfect confidence of | of Citizens and Burgesses for such large, 
the nation, and securing for ever the rights and | populous, unrepresented, or inadequately 
liberties of the people, I will consider it my | represented towns, the same being fully able 
duty to be regular and punctual in my attend- | to bear the burthen of paying the wages of 
ance‘ on the said Committee, sickness or any | attendance as aforesaid, as shall be specified 
other unavoidable cause alone preventing such | in the said writs; and the said Sheriffs shall be 
attendance.” | further commanded to give notice to such per- 
And whereas, in the present distressed and | sons as may be appointed to be the returning 
alarming state of the country, it may not be | officer or officers of such towns or to the 
safe to wait for the deliberate investigations | inhabitants thereof, as publicly as possible, 
and reports of the said Committee, as required | that returns of all Members to serve in Parlia- 
by this Act, | ment are to be made by the majority of votes 
Be it therefore further enacted, that in case | of the inhabitant householders of such towns, 
of a dissolution of the present Parliament | assessed to any tax, parochial or parlia- 
before the said Committee shall have reported | menjary, and who shall agree to be assessed 
upon every city, borough, and port, in the | to the wages of attendance as aforesaid. 
United Kingdom, and that such report shall | And be it further enacted, that all the pro 
have been published in the Gazette, by the | ——— —— ; : 
said Secretary of State, in manner before mens | Luter her all the of clove and decayed place 
tioned, no writ for the election of Citizens or ! the right of voting to all the inhabitant householders, 
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went back so far as the year 1794, and 
compared our present expenditure with 
any year since that period —whether a year 
of war or of peace—we should see that 
this Estimate was lower in amount than 
any one Estimate of a like kind that had 
been brought forward since 1794. [Sir 
Henry Hardinge said, “ since 1804.”] His 
right hon. friend said “1804:” it might 
be so; but with all deference to his right 
hon. friend, he rather apprehended he was 
right in his statement of the comparative 
moderation of the Military Estimates for 
the present year. However, whether the 
period with which we could institute a 
favourable comparison extended back to 
1794 or only to 1804, he thought the 
present amount of expenditure very reason- 
able, and (taking the more recent date) it 
must be extremely satisfactory to the 
House to find that our Army Estimates for 
1830 were less than they had been for the 
last six-and-twenty years. The next vote, 
in point of order, was the vote for the 
Ordnance; and in reference to that vote 
he had a single observation to offer to the 
House. It was, that if there existed one 
vote which more than another had engaged 
the time and attention of Government, of 
the House, or of Committees appointed by 
the House, with a view to reduction of 
expenditure, the Ordnance was that parti- 
cular branch of public service, the Estimates 
of which had been most minutely canvas- 
sed, and in reference to the expenditure 
of which every species nearly of reduction 
had been previously practised. It was on 
this account that the present amount of 
reduction upon the Ordnance Estimates was 
proportionately less than the reductions 
upon other branches of service,—it was 
limited to a sum of 29,0007. With respect 
to the expenditure of the Navy, upon that, 
as on the Aimy Estimates, a very consider- 
able reduction would take place in the 
present year. The saving upon the Navy 


| ments upon a footing sufficiently respect- 





Estimates, as compared with last year, 
would amount to a sum of 273,000/. within 
a few pounds. As to the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, the House would bear in mind 
that upon the class of votes included under 
that head it was more difficult to make 
large and immediate reductions than upon 
others, because in the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates were included public works now in 
progress, which Parliament had already 
sanctioned, and which the Government 
was under the necessity of completing, or 
of abandoning in an unfinished state after 
having sustained the expense of making a 
considerable progress towards their com- 
pletion. Besides, in this department re- 
duction was in some degree less practicable, 
because in the preceding year, with a view 
to make every possible saving in point of 
expenditure, some balances were left on 
account of the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
which must be now paid ; but after making 
allowance for these, the reduction on the 
Miscellaneous Estimates this year would 
amount to 276,900/. Taking the whole 
Estimates of .the year, then, the total 
amount of reduction that would appear in 
the Estimates was 1,031,985/. [hear.] As 
he before stated, taking into account the 
necessary and unavoidable difficulties in 
the way of present reductions that arose 
from the frequency and amount of pre- 
ceding reductions, and taking into account 
the necessity of maintaining our establish- 


able to provide for the continuance of 
internal tranquillity,—sufficient for the 
maintenance of our colonies and the up- 
holding of the respectability of our national 
character abroad ;—taking all these things 
into consideration, he conceived that the 
course adopted upon the present occasion 
afforded satisfactory proof of the disposi- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to go 
heartily to work upon that reduction in 
the public expenditure, to which Ministers 





visions of this Act, as to the right of voting, 
right of sitting in the House of Commons, and 
in respect of all other matters and things 
therein contained, shall be in full force and 
virtue the same as if the said Committee had 
made the reports required by this Act. 

And with respect to all other cities, boroughs, 
or ports, which now send a Member or Mem- 
bers to Parliament, the same directions shall 
be sent by the said Secretary of State to the 
returning officers thereof, so that the elections 
may be made therein by snch inhabitant house- 
holders, as aforesaid, 








And all the provisions of this Act in respect 
of towns and counties, and all other provi- 
sions of this Act, shall be in full force and 
virtue. 

And it is hereby declared, that nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to extend to the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
and that all cities, boroughs, ports, or towns in 
the United Kingdom that do send a Member 
or Members to serve in Parliament, are in- 
tended to be included in the provisions of this 
Act, and are included accordingly, 
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felt themselves pledged from the very first 
moment of their coming into office, and 
the necessity of which they had acknow- 
ledged by calling on the House to appoint 
a Finance Committee, with a view to a 
diminution of the weight of the various 
establishments of the country. He had 
already mentioned the savings upon the 
several Estimates of the present year, and 
their gross amount ; but in estimating the 
reductions in the expenditure of the present 
as compared with the last year, it was 
necessary to add that there had been a 
practical saving by the reduction of inter- 
est on Exchequer-bills, and other matters 
connected with the management of the 
Public Debt, to the extent of 180,000/. in 
this year’s expenditure. If, in addition to 
this item, the House took into account 
other reductions made in the Treasury 
department to the amount of 50,000/., it 
would appear that we had certainly re- 
lieved ourselves from a charge, as regarded 
the public expenditure, of little short of 
1,300,0007. in the present as compared 
with the last year. [hear] As his object in 
addressing the House was merely to state 
the facts of the case for general informa- 
tion, it was not necessary that he should 
add more, having already mentioned the 
amount of reduction upon each Estimate, 
and the aggregate saving upon the 
whole. If there were any Gentlemen 
present who concurred with the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen in thinking that 
a reduction to the amount of 8,000,0002. 
or 9,000,000/. might be effected, such 
Gentlemen, of course, would receive the 
statement he had made with disappoint- 
ment and regret. If, on the other hand, 
any Gentleman had been disposed to 
agree with the same hon. Member when 
he said that the Government would not 
reduce one item of expenditure, to such 
Gentlemen the statement he had made 
must have been an acceptable and agreea- 
ble surprise. But to the House generally 
and to the country, he believed it would 
be satisfactory to find that such a reduc- 
tion had been made without any detriment 
to the public service, without putting the 
safety of the country in danger, and 
without making a parade of reducing our 
force in a manner which might very shortly 
lead to greater expense from the neces- 
sity of recalling that which had been laid 
aside,—a consequence which, on more 
than one occasion, had formerly resulted 
from such acourse, Not only the reduc- 
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tion itself, but the manner in which it had 
been effected, would, he trusted, be 
viewed by the House and by the country 
with satisfaction. It had been effected by 
careful attention, by watchful vigilance in 
the minor departments, considering what 
little portions of expense might be lopped 
off here and there, and what parts of the 
public service might be performed in as 
efficient a manner as heretofore, but at 
the same time less expensively. By such 
means this reduction had been effected, 
and he hoped it would be received as an 
earnest that the Ministers were as anxious 
as they had declared themselves to be to 
do their duty as far as regarded the ex- 
penditure of the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that either he must have 
explained himself very imperfectly, or the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must have strangely misunderstood 
him. He had never maintained the 
opinions attributed to him by the right 
hon. Gentleman. What he had said was, 
that no adequate reduction could be eftect- 
ed on those items—that nothing could be 
thus done which would afford the people 
relief ; nor was he in the least disposed to 
retract this assertion. He would not 
acknowledge he was mistaken. In the 
first place, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had made an erroneous state- 
ment. He (Mr. Goulburn) said the 
present Estimates were lower than any 
since the year 1804; but he (Mr. Hume) 
found that so far was this from being the 
case, that the reduction was not that of 
one year, but of a series of years. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would not 
suffer itself to be led away by the errone 
ous statements of the right hon, Gentle- 
man. Many of his assertions were more 
erroneous; as, for instance, he had stated 
that the Estimates of this year were 
200,000/. less than the year before ; 
but by a reference to the balance sheet he 
(Mr. Hume) found that the three great 
Estimates, together with the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, amounted to 460,000/. more. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer—No, 


Reductions. 


no. 
Mr. Hume said, that if this fact were 
contradicted, he must beg that the ba- 
lance sheet be read. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained, that the balance sheet was 
merely an account of the expenditure 
during the year past, and never tallied 
with the Estimates, In the present 
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instance, there was a sum of 500,000/. 
which was paid last year, having been 
due the year before. Ministers, he re- 
marked, did not take credit last year 
for this sum, when the expenditure, as 
it appeared on the balance sheet, was 
less than the Estimates. 

Mr. Hume, in continuation, said, he was 
quite aware of that as well as cf the fact 
that Ministers were in the habit of using 
the Estimates or the balance sheets as 
best suited their purpose. Now he begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
condition they were in in the years 1822 
and 1823. 


In the last year it was 17,600,000/. being 

1,600,000/. more than in 1822. Now, if, 
1822 were not a fair year, let them take the - 
following year. In 1823, the expenditure 
was 16,282,070/. for the same items. 
Take, therefore, the average of the two 
years, and it would be found that, when . 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
take off 1,000,000/. at present, he was 
only carrying us back to the condition in 
which we were in 1822. {hear, hear.] 
So much, then, for the present being the 
lowest Estimates we had had since 1794 
or 1804, and he could not allow such a_ 
statement to be made, without showing 

that it was erroneous. He must therefore 

protest against the conclusion that we 

were now at the lowest pitch of expen- | 
diture since 1794 to 1804. He would 
now beg the House to call to mind his 
proposition. The House would recollect 
that he had mentioned that a reduction in 
the expenditure on the Army and Ordnance 
might be made to the extent of 1,250,000/. 
and here he begged the House to remark 
that the grounds he took for this were, 
that many of the Army expenses were 
now placed under the head of Ordnance 
Expenditure—and he thought very pro- 
perly—as, for instance, the expenses on 
barracks were placed under the Ordnance | 
Estimates. Therefore it was not fair to 
take the Estimates of the Expenditure on 
the Military Establishments, without add- 
ing that on the Ordnance to it. If, then, 
they took the Expenditure on the Ord- 
nance together with that on the Army— 
the first amounting to 1,569,000/., and 
the second to7,700,000/., they would have 
atotal of 9,278,000/. for the Army, the 
expense of both having been, in the year 
1794, only 2,500,000/. so that there was 
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In the year 1822 the total | 
expenditure for Army, Navy, Miscellane- , 
ous, and Extraordinaries was 16,900,000/. | 
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an increase of 7,000,000/. on these two 
establishments since the year 1794. Now, 
he did not make his proposition without 
allowing for the Army and Ordnance 
Dead Weight. No; for the first he 
allowed 2,982,000/. — for the second, 
365,220/.; and accordingly, for both, 
3,300,0007., which he was to take from 
the 9,300,000/. and they would then have 
6,000,000/. to pay for the Army and 
Ordnance, exclusive of all pensions and 
debts; a sum from which, he contended, 
2,000,0002. might be taken, without in- 
juring the interests of the country, or 
impairing the efficiency of these establish- 
ments, since they would then have 
4,000,0002. to expend upon them, which 
was amply sufficient. For, in the first 
place, the Ordnance ought not to be kept 
up on its present extensive scale. He 
felt himself called upon to say this, after 


‘the challenge of the right hon. Gentle- 


man. The Expenditure on the Ordnance 
he could declare had been increased 
three-fold since the year 1792. In that 


year the expenditure on the corps of 


Engineers, Sappers, Miners, and the Ar- 


tillery, amounted to 161,000/. In 1822 


‘it was raised to 427,0001., and in 1828 it 
‘reached 470,0001. 


Not only had the 
number of men been increased, but also 
the Staff appointments. At that time, 
1792, also, there were only one or two 
officers on Staff-pay, but now there were 
fifty-eight with double pay, double allow- 
ance, and he knew not what elsé besides. 
The fact was, his Majesty’s Ministers 
looked at these matters as if they were 
about to be called on to take the field for 
a second Waterloo. But he regarded 
them with another eye. He differed with 
Ministers as to the propriety and expedi- 
ency of maintaining a great Military 
Force, when he considered our insular 
situation, and when he saw such abundant 
reason to apprehend that the country 
would be at length borne down by the 
pressure of its warlike burthens. The 
6,000,000. seemed so disproportionate to 
the benefits produced by such an expendi- 
ture, that Ministers would be unable to 
effect any reduction beneficial to the coun- 
try, unless the House compelled them to 
cut down the force of the Military. The 
proposed reduction of 1,000,000/. was not 
what the country had a right to expect. 
[hear] Besides, he could not help offering 
some remark on the reason assigned for 
not cutting down the Military and Mise 
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cellaneous Estimates; they had embarked 
forsooth, in certain works, which if not 
continued, they would be compelled to 
abandon altogether. And therefore the 
House was called upon to agree to an 
expenditure of two millions and a half. 
But it would be borne, he trusted, in recol- 
lection, that when the first vote of 50,0007. 
was called for two years ago for the for- 
tifications in Canada, he had foretold 
what would be the result of compliance. 
Why should they be voting 2,500,000/., 
for fortifications in Canada? Next, 
as to the Militia; he would ask why 
should they only have a reduction of 
60,0002. on its expenditure, which amount- 
ed to 280,000/.? Why should they have 
only 16,0002. taken from that other item— 
the volunteer or yeomanry corps? Why 
should not the yeomanry be dispensed 
with altogether? Was there so little 
patriotism in our Aristocracy that they 
would not arm their retainers, and place 
themselves at their head, in case of need 
or danger, without coming upon an al- 
ready distressed people to defray the 
expense. If there were not, he did think 
that it was the duty of that House, who 
had the power, to apply a remedy to the 
abuse. And here, in justice he must say, 
that if Mr. Canning had lived, and an 
hon. friend of his had remained in the 
Home Office, he firmly believed that they 
would not then be put to 10/. expense for 
volunteers or yeomanry. Since 1817, 
they had paid no less than 3,700,000/. 
for the Militia. Instead, therefore, of a 
reduction of 65,000/., he thought that a 
reduction of 265,000/. would be nearer 
the mark. As to the reduction which had 
been effected by the present Administra- 
tion, he considered it only a postponement 
of expense, because Ministers must, ac- 
cording to their own shewing, complete 
the works in which they had engaged. 
This was especially the case with respect 
to the Miscellaneous Estimates, in which 
the paltry sum of 276,000. only was to 
be saved. He called it a paltry sum in 
comparison with the reduction that ought 
to be made. He would next speak of 
the Irish Estimates, and would be glad to 
know what became of the half-million 
thus expended. The Finance Committee 
had recommended a reduction of one-half 
this sum, and he thought that at least 
100,0002. ought to have been taken off this 
year. For the last twenty years there had 
been a dreadful waste of the public money 
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in Ireland, and it was lavished with a view 
of maintaining corruption, and keeping up 
an undue influence ; but this ought now 
to be brought to an end ; they had, after the 
measures which had been lately passed, a 
right to expect that Ireland should be 
placed upon the same footing as England 
and Scotland. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in not 
alluding to any diminution of that item, 
had only made an omission. [hear, hear.] 
He had next to ask, was it not proposed 
to make some reduction in the expendi- 
ture on the Colonies, which drained the 
country every year to such a frightful 
extent? It was really monstrous to 
observe the salaries of officers — the 
manner in which these offices were filled 
up, the way in which the revenues were 
collected, and the military expenses of 
each colony; the evil was notorious, 
and yet was it passed by in total silence. 
Again, he wished to impress upon the 
House that they could not persist in main- 
taining an establishment of eighty-one 
thousand infantry; of eight thousand 
artillery, sappers, miners, and engineers ; 
and thirty thousand seamen: an aggre- 
gate of military force which no country, 
in however perfect a state of prosperity, 
ought to maintain in time of peace. [hear, 
hear| The evils resulting from this 
system were the worst and most oppressive. 
The number of pensioners on the public 
was, in the first place, perpetually in- 
creasing, and therefore the Dead Weight 
was increasing in proportion. No relief 
could, therefore, be obtained, until this 
was altered; for what was the present 
state of the country? Sixty-five or 
seventy-five thousand men were required 
to keep our Colonies ; for, independent 
of the forces maintained there, it was 
necessary to have dépéts and preparatory 
establishments. Ina word, no great or 
effectual reduction in the burthens of the 
country could be made until they first 
reduced the number of men on the Military 
Establishments, and until they brought 
down the Staff to the same state it 
was In before the war. It now cost us 
100,0002. A reduction had indeed been 
made, but what was it? Why,a reduction 
of Medical officers. [hear, and a laugh.] 
Twenty thousand men ought to be at 
once reduced, and then he thought a 
saving of 4,000,0002. would come within 
the scope of Ministers’ power. He hoped 
the House would have time to read 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s statement. 
He thought the 17,600,000/. or the 
16,000,000/., might be reduced by 
upwards of 6,000,0002. which, with the 
surplus Revenue, would give a sum of 
8,000,000/. to the people. [hear] The 
House could make these reductions if it 
were willing. The only way was to re- 
fuse to vote more than 9,000,000/., which, 
he contended, was all that was necessary. 
The surplus merely went to support the 
patronage of the Government, and was 
not called for by necessity. 

Lord Althorp said, he would not with- 
hold his praise from the reductions as far 
as they went; they certainly were greater 
than he expected, but yet he was bound 
to say they were not sufficient when he 
considered the distressed state of the 
country. [hear] They were not sufficient 
to give any material relief. As he was on 
his legs, he would take the opportunity of 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Peel) for the reforms he had 
stated to be in his contemplation on the 
preceding night. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared disposed to strike off 
more patronage than any other Adminis- 
tration had ever before consented to re- 
sign. This was a sign, he trusted, that 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
carry on the Government supported by 
the attachment of the people; but he 
begged to remind him that he must first 
ameliorate the condition of the population, 
which could not be done without afford- 
ing them relief from the burthen of taxa- 
tion. [hear, hear] He was surprised that 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said nothing of the reduction 
of taxation, for without that there could 
be no relief to the country, although he 
did not expect that any Administration 
would ever make a sufficient reduction of 
its own accord. The House must compel 
them. He was well aware of the feeling 
that prevailed in the breasts of those pre- 
siding over any particular departments. 
For instance, he knew the energy and 
activity the right hon. and gallant officer 
(Sir H. Hardinge) displayed in the 
management of the affairs of the Ord- 
nance. He knew his anxiety to have 


everything in the same state of order and 
efficiency as in time of war; and he could 
understand the pride he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
felt in his department, and the sentiments 
which would urge him to oppose any re- 
duction which would have the effect of 
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diminishing the force over which he ex- 
ercised a control. So it was with the 
Gentlemen who presided over the other 
departments; each of them was anxious 
to keep his department in the most perfect 
eficiency; under the present circum- 
stances of the country, however, this was 
impossible; the House could not share 
in their feelings, nor adopt such reason- 
ing. The Commons should recollect that 
the best way to prepare for war was by 
filling the pockets of the people, [hear] 
and not by keeping up our Military Es- 
tablishments on the same enormous scale 
as at present. In conclusion he would 
observe that it would be the duty of the 
Members to look to the various Esti- 
mates in the Committee, and to reduce 
them as much as possible, being assured 
that by so doing, no detriment could 
happen to the public service. 

Sir E. Knatchbull allowed, that the re- 
duction exceeded his expectations, and 
he gave the Administration credit for 
wishing to reduce the expenditure of the 
country to the utmost possible limits, 
consistent with what they deemed the 
efficient maintenance of the Civil and 
Military Establishments. [hear] But the 
amount of this reduction was in nowise 
calculated to give relief to the people in 
their present distressed condition. He 
had in a frank and candid manner borne 
witness to the good intentions of the Ad- 
ministration [hear, hear]; while he at 
the same time declared they had not 
done enough. In discussing this question, 
he, however, felt himself placed in a situa- 
tion of extreme difficulty. He might 
look to the establishments of the country 
in reference to its character and situation 
in the European community. In this view 
he must agree with Ministers that there 
could be no farther reduction. But there 
was another view of the case, which re- 
ferred to the internal circumstances of the 
country; and looking at them, he was 
bound to ask if the country could bear 
the pressure of its present burthen? and 
then he should be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that he could not see a capa- 
bility of supporting the enormous load of 
taxation, unless it were accompanied by 
a change in the standard of value. In 
looking to the Administration, he could say 
that there was no gentleman connected 
with it who did not, he believed, ably and 
zealously discharge the duties of his office ; 
and yet when there was a question if the 
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salaries of public men ought not to be re- 
duced, he was obliged to give his voice in 
the affirmative, because he felt that it was 
impossible for the country to pay for their 
services at that rate—of which they were, 
perhaps, well deserving. The fact was, 
the Government had only two courses 
open; it must either change the policy 
they had for some sime past pursued, or 
it must reduce taxation, The Adminis- 
tration within the last five years had 
adopted the liberal policy (as it was called) 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, and 
other hon. Members, who generally sat on 
the second Opposition bench; it had fol- 
lowed their advice in respect to matters 
of commerce and the internal govern- 
ment of the country, but it had neglected 
that which the hon. Gentleman had always 
recommended as a concomitant of the 
free trade system; the Government had 
made no reduction in taxation. It had 
therefore now only one of the two courses 
to pursue, and must either abandon this 
new policy, or it must make an efficient 
reduction in taxation. [hear, hear] Did 
Ministers hesitate now to adopt the con- 
comitant measure, and so decline both 
courses, the country must fall between the 
two propositions ; and he knew not how 
it was to be extricated. [dear] He might 
be deceived in these gloomy prospects, 
and he should be delighted if it were so; 
but he felt that he should not have dis- 
charged his duty, if he had not stated his 
views upon the subject, Giving, then, 
Ministers credit for the best intentions ; 
acknowledging that the reductions had 
exceeded his expectations, he would con- 
clude by declaring that he saw little pro- 
spect of their relieving the country from 
the desperate state of distress under which 
it then suffered, unless one of the two 
courses he had mentioned were promptly 
taken. [hear, hear.] 

Mr. W. Horton said, the allusion in 
the King’s Speech to the distress of the 
country was vague and _ unsatisfactory. 
There were three classes suffering at 
present, The landowner, who did not 
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get his rents; the capitalists, who had to | 
endure a diminution of profits ; and lastly, | 


the labourers and artizans—the most nu- 
merous of the three—who were compelled 
to work for their support. Now he con- 
tended that unless a division were made 
in this triplicate character of distress, little 
could be done. 
with the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
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Hume) as to the expediency of reducing 
taxation ; but that hon. Member much de- 
ceived himself when he fancied that the 
distress of the people, the labourers and 
artizans, would be alleviated by adding 
twenty or fifty thousand men to their 
number. He repeated that if there were 
any one who really hoped and believed 
that these reductions would restore pros- 
perity to the working classes, that person, 
he feared, would find himself disappointed. 
It was true that every body felt an objec- 
tion to pay for a large standing Army 
unless he saw an absolute necessity for its 
existence ; but before any measures were 
adopted to relieve any particular classes 
(and he admitted the working classes 
ought to be most anxiously attended to, 
because they had no Representatives in the 
House), it became the House to be well 
satisfied as to the probable operation of 
such measures. Some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to fancy that the depreciation of 
the currency would produce immense 
wealth in the country ; they were mistaken 
in the idea ; and although they constantly 
repeated that the country could not con- 
tinue to pay the present taxes with the 
existing currency, it by no means followed 
that the people would be better able to 
pay them in another currency. The hon. 
Baronet who last addressed the House had 
stated that taxation must be reduced, and 
was one of those Gentlemen he believed 
who were disposed to recommend, if taxa- 
tion were not reduced, that the currency 
should be again altered. But how a se- 
cond change—a change from our present 
to our former currency—was to relieve the 
suffering classes of the community, he 
really could not understand ; and after the 
positive declarations of Ministers that they 
would not alter the currency, and after the 
support the House had given to those de- 
clarations, he thought they were precluded 
from even making a change the subject of 
consideration as one of their measures of 
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Every man must agree , 
, the year 1825. In the Speech from the 


relief. He must, however say, that the 
| immediate relief of the working classes 
' would not operate as a relief to the whole 
community, for past experience had proved 
that great prosperity might exist im one 
portion of the empire and great distress in 
another. The fallacy of the expectation 
that the prosperity of one class—and that 
a very large class—must necessarily be 
accompanied by the prosperity of all the 
rest, was shown by the circumstances of 
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Throne in that year, which, by-the-bye, | undoubtedly they would bemuch mistaken, 
was made prior to the currency transac- Still, however, though these reductions 
tions now so much bewailed, the prosperity would not afford much actual relief to the 
of the country was spoken of in a very people, they would be most acceptable to 
glowing manner—every one echoed the the country as an earnest of the feelings 
rejoicings theremade, andlanguageseemed of the Government, and as a proof of its 
too weak to describe the almost overwhelm- sincere wish to adopt every possible plan of 
ing prosperous state of the country. Yet economy [hear hear! from the Treasury 
at that very moment Ireland was ina state | benches|. In the course of that discussion, 
of misery unequalled in any portion of the | many questions had been agitated which 
civilized world. And if it were true that ; might have been much better deferred till 
this country was most prosperous at that | the subjects with which they were con- 
moment, when distress and wretchedness , nected fairly came before the House. 
were so widely spread in Ireland, it might | Still there were Gentlemen who would, on 
also be true that the restoration of the | every subject, introduce matters likely to 
suffering working classes to a state of | be agreeable to the wishes and interests 
comfort would not be accompanied with a | of their constituents ; and who would speak 
general return to prosperity throughout | for such a purpose upon subjects not 
the country. He wished besides to ob- | immediately connected with those under 
serve, that the mode of relief recommended | discussion. He should not follow their ex- 
by the honourable Member for Aberdeen | ample, but would briefly notice one or two 
was hardly likely to produce any ex-/| of the arguments used by hon. Members 
tensive good, for the dismissal from the | who had preceded him. In reply to the 
service of twenty thousand men, who must | hon. Baronet who had talked of the gene- 
be thrown upon their already overcharged | ral system of Government, as one properly 
parishes, would diminish to small extent | liable to complaint, he would merely ob- 
the burthens of the people, since these | serve that if such were the opinion of the 
men must be supported by taxes upon the | hon. Baronet, he ought to have introduced 
inhabitants, levied either in one shape or | a Motion that would have brought the 
another. In his conscience, therefore, he | subject of their conduct fairly before the 
did not think that remedy was calculated | House. There were some hon. Gentle- 
toproduce much benefit. If, indeed, the | men who advocated the system of a free 
twenty thousand men could be taken away | trade in Corn. If Government could effect 
altogether, and thecountry were never more | that, undoubtedly, it would have afforded 
to see them, in that case the reduction | a great amelioration to the distresses of at 
might be efficiently applied to relieve the | least one part of the people. He did not 
burthens of the people ; but if their mere | mean to say that he was the advocate of 
dismissal from the Army were to be put | such asystem, but he mentioned it to recall 
forward under the pretence that it was a | to the House the manner in which it had 
reduction which would relieve the people, | been employed in reference to the speech 
he should certainly oppose it, even though | of the hon. Member for Aberdeen with re- 
he stood alone. He thought it by no | spect to the reduction of taxes. The hon. 
means a judicious course in hon. Gentie- | Baronet had said, that free trade in corn 
men to speak of such reductions as likely | could not be granted without being ac- 
to produce much benefit, seeing that the | companied by a reduction of the public 
poverty of the great mass of the people | burthens; and he seemed to think that we 
had a very different cause from the extent | ought in other matters to return to the old 
of our establishments, he meant a su- | system of high duties or absolute prohi- 
perabundance of population. bition. If he thought so, he ought to 

Mr. Baring said, that the attention of ; make his opinion the subject of a specific 
every body was directed to the distress | Motion. If, for instance, he believed that 
now prevalent, and every body both within | further protection might be granted to the 
and without that House looked out for | Wool Trade, he ought distinctly to bring 
some measure of relief. No persons at all | that subject under the consideration of the 
acquainted with the state of the country House. They should then have heard 
could deny that the distress was very | what were the arguments for, and what 
general; but if they looked to the reduc- | the arguments against it, and whether the 
tions the Government would be able to | protection to be afforded would be a relief 
make as a permanent source of relief, | or an additional mischief to the country ; 
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and as the arguments preponderated, so, | ever agree to such a proposition. A large 
he was sure, would the House decide. If | and fluctuating revenue, and particularly 
the hon. Baronet wished the standard of | a revenue which, like our own, depended 
the currency to be reduced, he ought to| in a great measure on the consumption 
make a specific proposition to that effect; | and on the means of enjoyment possessed 
but as that subject had nothing to do with | by the lower classes, was one on the per- 
the business now before the House, he  manency of which no man could rely, and 
thought it ought not to have been intro- | venture to sweep away at once any surplus 
duced; and he could only say, that when- | that might exist in a particular year. He 
ever the subject did fairly come under con- | was aware that there was a strong popular 
sideration, he should take the opportunity | objection to the Sinking Fund from the 
of saying a few words upon it. The ques- | abuses to which it had been subjected 
tion now was as to the extent of the pro- | while it existed; and certain it was, that 
posed reduction, That reduction certainly | when a man borrowed, as the Minister had 
was not one of an extended kind. Still | been used to do, with one hand, while he 
it was such as it would be acceptable ; and | paid with the other, and borrowed too ata 
he only feared that in stating its nature | very large amount of interest, there must 
and amount, the right hon. Gentleman | be a considerable loss at the end of the ac- 
had given them the pleasantest part of the | count. For such a purpose, therefore, he 
picture, and had reserved something that | agreed that a surplus revenue ought not 
was not quite so agreeable; for he had | to be left in the hands of the Minister. 
not told them, what it was to be feared | But the credit of this country would be 
events would prove; namely, that the re-| gone were a principle adopted which 
ductions would be barely sufficient, if in- | went to take away the reasonable surplus 
deed they were sufficient, to cover the | that particular circumstances might leave 
deficiencies in the year’s revenue. That] from the annual revenue. For his own 
deficiency was not to be attributed to the | part he must confess he should like to 
Government; but there was no person | see that surplus applied to the purposes he 
could know from what sources revenue | had mentioned on a former occasion. He 
was derived, without also knowing that | should wish to see the country (though he 
when distress did exist in the country the | believed it impossible at the present mo- 
revenue would show it. He repeated, that | ment) make some effort towards the reduc- 
he rather feared the sum of thirteen or| tion of that enormous debt which now 
fourteen hundred thousand pounds, which | overburthened it. To see that would be 
was the amount of the reductions, would | his greatest happiness ; but he feared that 
hardly cover the deficiencies of the revenue | it existed rather in prospect than in pos- 
for the year. From this source no great | session. He was sure there was hardly 
relief could possibly be expected. If any | any thinking man in the country who would 
Gentleman had any financial proposition | not make a considerable sacrifice in order 
to make that would effect such an advan-| to be able to accomplish a proportionate 
tage, he ought to submit it to the House; | reduction of the debt. If a surplus were 
but if he thought that much good was to/| really applied to such a purpose, no one 
be effected by the mere reduction of taxa- | could object to leaving it in the hands of 
tion at the present moment, he would find | the Minister. He had only intended to 
himself much mistaken. There was one | state his dissent from the principle of re- 
principle, as stated bythe hon. Member | fusing to leave a surplus in the Minister’s 
for Aberdeen on a former night, to which | hands, under any circumstances. There 
he must object; in considering the state | might be, besides, another reason for not 
of the finances of this country, the hon. | entirely refusing to leave the surplus in the 
Member had anticipated that under certain | Minister’s hands. There might be a con- 
circumstances there might be a surplus | siderable deficiency in the Revenue of a 
revenue, and he had said that he would | particular year, and it might be necessary 
not permit such a surplus to remain in the | to apply the surplus of the preceding year 
hands of the Government. To that prin- | to make up the deficiency in that, and to 
ciple he objected. He would ask whether | meet those casualties which circumstances 
there was any country in Europe in which | might give rise to. Referring again to the 
men who considered the nature of the Go- | different subjects which had been intro- 
vernment, and the fluctuations to which | duced into this discussion, he wished to 
the revenue was always subject, would j observe that there were some which the 
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sooner they were decided the better. One, 
for instance, was that which related to the 
Malt Trade—a question which he thought 
ought to be decided as speedily as pos- 
sible; for, in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty now prevailing concerning it, there 
was a great degree of stagnation in the 
trade, which would continue until men 
knew what were the intentions of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject. He trusted that 
either the Government or some hon. Mem- 
ber would, for the reason he had referred 
to, speedily bring the question under the 
consideration of the House. He would 
now state with regard to the reductions 
that the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed, that, although he did not think 
they would produce any considerable alter- 
ation in the condition of the people, still 
he felt that the Government were entitled 
to his thanks for making them; and he 
would freely state that, small as they 
might appear, they were more considerable 
than he had expected in the present state 
of the departments of the public service. 
It was quite evident in this case that the 
Government must have been fully and con- 
tinually busy in the recess to effect these 
reductions. They were such as in their 
very nature to require time and labour; 
and the Government must have given 
them every attention without thinking of 
any party. In justice to the right hon. 
Gentleman he must say, that his plans 
involved a sacrifice of patronage and place 
such as he had never before heard of. 
[hear] The subject of the Army Esti- 
mates having been before the Committee, 
which he had pretty regularly attended, 
he knew something of the matter, and he 
must say that he doubted very much whe- 
ther more reductions of expenditure could 
be made, unless a reduction were made in 
the effective force of the country. If the 
sum total of money paid to maintain our 
Army establishments were considered with 
reference to past services (which were a 
debt due from the country), and with re- 
ference to the manner in which services 
were at present performed, he did not 
think that much greater reductions could 
be made. It was his conviction, from 





having looked at these circumstances in 
the Committee, that with the exception of 
a regiment or two of Cavalry, it would be 
difficult to make any further reductions in 
the Army; and, though the same opinion 
was not expressed by the Committee, he 
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believed that many of the Members had the 
same impression as himself. The present 
numbers of the Army were necessary to be 
kept up, as there were relays necessary in 
our different Colonial Garrisons, and which 
could not be granted if the Army was put 
upon a diminished scale. There were, in- 
deed, some of our Garrisons that he 
thought needless, because he did not see 
any use in retaining the Colonies in 
which they were placed. Unless there 
were some reason with which he was not 
acquainted for preferring a name to uti- 
lity, he could not but think that it was 
among the idlest of all fancies to retain the 
Ionian Islands. The force kept up there 
was considerable, and necessarily entailed 
another expense, as it required a corre- 
sponding force at home [hear, from Mr. 
Hume]. He should like much to hear of 
what use to this country were the Ionian 
Islands. Having Gibraltar at the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean, and Malta, 
which seemed’ almost made for us, in the 
upper part of that sea, he could not pos- 
sibly conceive what reason there was to 
retain them among the number of our pos- 
sessions. He believed that we had at first 
taken these Islands reluctantly, and at the 
Congress of Vienna had accepted them 
because Russia and France could not 
agree what power should have them. 
We got nothing, so far as he knew, but 
currants from them for our mince pies, 
and those would be sent to us without our 
incurring the expense of maintaining 
these Islands in our possession. The most 
important part of the financial concerns of 
the country consisted of the Dead Weight 
—in other words, the amount due for past 
services, which nearly amounted to six 
millions a-year; and if the House only 
considered, that though almost sixty mil- 
lions a-year were raised from the people, 
yet, that after all deductions for debt and 
Dead Weight, the actual expenditure of 
the Government was little more than 
eleven millions annually, they would 
admit that it exhibited a picture not to be 
paralleled among the other nations of the 
earth. The fact, that out vf the large 
sum he had named, the Government had 
only to deal with about eleven millions a 
year, showed how much the credit of the 
country must have been abused at former 
times. He hoped that some reductions, 
consistent with justice, might be adopted ; 
for though it would be hard to withhold 
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the pensions of old servants, yet, he must | and he trusted they would soon be re- 
say, that he thought upon that subject the} pealed. 
generosity of the House and of the country} = Az hon. Member trusted, that what had 
had carried them too far, and he would | been brought forward to-night was only 
rather follow the principle adopted by the | the commencement of a regular plan of 
American Government, who pay servants | reduction. If he thought that any sur- 
well while in employment, and nothing | plus which might exist were only to be 
afterwards, than continue that loose and | employed as a Sinking Fund, he should, 
extravagant system which experience | from the experience we had already had of 
showed to have been open to every species | Sinking Funds, consider it utterly useless. 
of abuse. He thoughtjthat some attempt | He bore testimony to the existence of 
might be made to remedy the abuses of! very great and extensive distress. The 
the present civil system. He did not see | peasantry were worse paid, worse fed, and 
why the clerks to the Government should | worse cloathed than ever, and nothing but 
not, like clerks to merchants, provide for} the most rigid and well-directed economy 
their own superannuations. [hear, hear] | could save them from the consequences of 
To introduce at once such a plan was per- | the distress that now so generally prevailed. 
haps impossible, as many of the persons | The superabundance of corn produced was 
now in employment were probably on the | at one time stated to be a cause of distress ; 
verge of becoming superannuated ; but | next, a bad season and a short crop had oc- 
such a system ought to have been before | casioned the same evil: in fact, nobody 
introduced, and the clerks should have} knew how it began or where it would end. 
been taught to look to their,own provident | He had great confidence in Ministers, and 
care, with the aid of the Benefit and| believed that they would take the condi- 
Friendly Societies, for their maintenance | tion of the country into their most serious 
after quitting the duties of active service.| consideration, with the view of affording 
He begged again to repeat his thanks to | speedy and effectual relief. 
Ministers for the reductions they had made.|_ Mr. Maberly commenced by referring 
Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that the | to what had fallen from the hon. Member 
efforts of any hon. Member to procure| for Callington, whom he had expected, 
retrenchment must be ineffectual without | and had not been disappointed in that ex- 
the aid of the Government; and yet re-| pectation, to be merely the echo of the 
trenchment they must have, and that of a| Chancellor of the Exchequer. On one 
more extensive kind than any that had | point, however, like the celebrated echo of 
been hitherto adopted. He agreed with | the sister kingdom, he had even said more 
those hon. Gentlemen who said that these | than was put into his mouth, and had 
reductions would not give material relief} suggested a plan which the right hon. 
to the country; but at the same time he | Gentleman would never have thought of 
felt assured, that without them no relief| proposing. The hon. Member for Calling- 
whatever would be obtained. The causes| ton had been one of the last to support 
of the distress had not been sufficiently | the now exploded fallacy of the Sinking 
examined. How was it that some were} Fund, which, if maintained at all, should 
abounding in plenty, while others were | be preserved, not by paying with one hand 
deeply distressed ? that the warehouses of | and borrowing with the other, but by an 
the manufacturer were over-stocked, and} actual bona fide surplus revenue. The 
yet that thousands were in want of the} light upon this subject had, however, only 
articles of his manufacture? In this con- | lately and tardily reached the remote and 
dition, how small was the relief that the|dim planet of contemplation, in which 
reduction of one million of taxes would | that hon. Member resided. In his (Mr. 
give the country! With respect to the | Maberly’s) opinion, the only way to relieve 
Estimates, he thought it was incumbent | distress was to give as much as possible to 
on the Government to act with a view to| the people, and by means of the surplus 
the greatest possible economy; for though | revenue to relieve the burthen of taxation. 
the relief was but small, still it was abso-| He was happy to find so many Members 
lutely wanted. There were some taxes | on the other side of the House now eagerly 
that ought more than others to be imme- | pressing for the necessity of reduction ; he 
diately abolished. In his opinion no tax | only wished that they had thought of taking 
bore more hardly on the mass of the] the same course in 1817, and fifty millions 
people than the House and Window Taxes, | of expenditure might have been saved by 
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adopting the reform then suggested by the 
Finance Committee. He was aware that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
pursued the usual course on the present 
occasion, but he had adopted what ought 
always to be the course, and had set a most 
useful precedent. Parliament ought to 
have such a preliminary statement. every 
Session, before it was called upon to vote 
the Supplies, and the country would thus 
know what it had to expect. Although 
the reductions explained by the right hon. 
Gentleman might satisfy many, they by 
no means satisfied him, because they did 
not go far enough. With respect to the 
Army, they were far short of the extent to 
which they ought to have gone. | Where 
was the consolidation of the Paymaster- 
ships-—of the War-oflice — of the de- 
partment of the Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, and of the Agency-oftice? all 
of which had been recommended by the 
last Finance Committee. Where were the 
reductions of the Cavalry? Instead of a 
saving of only 200,0002., he was convinced 
that expenditure might here alone be re- 
duced with ease to the amount of 500,000/. 
Where was the necessity for so many 
offices ? or supposing the other establish- 
ments were preserved, in agency alone a 
saving of 24,0007. a-year might be 
effected. Where was the use of the dupli- 
cate and triplicate accounts kept, except- 
ing to multiply places, when all that was 
wanted was a detail of payments, and a 
proper check upon them? The proposed 
reductions in the Navy might be said to 
amount almost to nothing, compared with 
what they ought to have been. This was 
one of the most extravagant departments 
of the State, including ship- building, and 
wages of men for five “days i in a week who 
ought not to be employed at all. It was 
preposterous to keep artificers in pay to 
prevent their employment by foreign na- 
tions, because their services might possibly 
be needed here twenty or thirty years 
hence. The reductions ought to have 
been fully double the amount to which 
they were to be carried according to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Miscellaneous department was 
in precisely the same situation, and the 
expense of our colonies was the source 
and root of an enormous evil. He was 
ready to admit that the gallant officer 
opposite (Sir H. Hardinge) was a most 
useful public servant ; no man could feel 
more respect for him than he did; he was 
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a most active and able man both in his 
civil and military capacity, but especially 
in the former, which he (Mr. Maberly) 
had had the best opportunity of observing. 
That gallant officer would, no doubt, 
assert that the reduction in the Army 
could not be carried further; but he (Mr. 
Maberly) would ask, as an instance, why 
should not the expense of the Horse- 
Guards be lessened ? Why was it necessary 
to keep up the three regiments? They, 
and other bodies of Cavalry, never went 
beyond England and Ireland, while with 
regard to the Infantry, their tour of duty 
was far more extensive and severe; they 
were fifteen years abroad, and only five at 
home, and when at home they were very 
frequently stationed in Ireland. If the 
matter were thoroughly examined, it would 
be found that a considerable reduction 
might safely be made in the Infantry 
employed in the colonies. The commit- 
tee of 1817 had reported that the whole 
expenditure ought to be about 17,300,000/. 
but last year it had exceeded that sum by 
no less than 500,000/- Let the House 
attend to this simple fact, which depended 
upon no fancy or calculation of his, but 
upon the report of a Committee. Except- 
ing in the year 1822 or 1823, when the 
expenditure was a trifle below the amount 
stated in the report, it had unfortunately 
execeded this. He put it, therefore, to 
every hon. Member, whether, after four- 
teen years of peace—after every article 
used by soldier and sailor had been so 
much lowered in price—-when the outcry 
was, that low price wasthe cause of distress 
—it was fit that the Estimates should be 
300,0002. higher than in 1817, only the 
second year of peace? The fact that in 
1817 the Committee had decided that no 
more ouglit to be spent than 17,300,000/. 
could not be too strongly impressed upon 
the House. Where had been the increase 
of territorial possession to render an addi- 
tional 300,000/. necessary? He fully 
concurred with the noble Member for 
Northamptonshire (Lord Althorp) that 
nothing could relieve the public distress 
but the lessening of taxation; but he 
feared that whatever reduction was in- 
tended to be made would be applied to 
the payment of the debt, and not to the 
diminution of the public burthens. He 
had heard nothing from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to lead him to suppose 
that a single existing impost was to be re- 
moved. Suppose the interest of the debt 
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were lessened to the extent of 180,000/. it | Chancellor of the Exchequer to the dimi- 
would afford no relief to the suffering | nution of taxation. The right hon. Gen- 
population: to a certain extent the right | tleman might reply, that the produce 
hon. Gentleman might deserve credit for | of the revenue would not continue so high 
this saving; but it would occasion no | as at present; but at all events, it was not 
diminution of the establishments of the | to be disputed that in 1830 there would 
country. It had been asserted by the | beasurplus, on the whole, ofthree millions. 
hon. Member for Callington, that the sum | Whatever it might be, certain he was, that 
out of which only a saving could be made | it ought to be devoted to the lessening of 
was eleven millions; but the sum the | the public burthens, and that the best sup- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had dealt | port to the public creditor was the relief 
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with was twelve millions, omitting all con- 
siderations of Scotland, which, with other 
sources of revenue, afforded the additional 
sum of six millions. Here then were 
eighteen millions out of which reductions 
might be made; and if the House pressed 
the matter, Ministers would soon find, that 
they could adopt its recommendations 
with perfect safety to the State. It de- 
pended, therefore, on the House alone to 
make the reductions. The mere modifi- 
cation of existing taxes would afford an 
Opportunity of relief, and upon this point 
he might confidently refer to the Beer 


Duties, in the collection of which 370,0002. | 


a year might be saved. The duties on 
printed cotton amounted to two millions, 
of which 1,400,000. were repaid in the 
shape of drawbacks, and of the remaining 
600,0002. only about 300,0002. came into 
the Exchequer, the rest being consumed 
in the collection. A reduction, then, to 
the amount of 300,000/7. might be obtained 
from the very source of this revenue, to 
the important relief of the people. He 
did not usually deal so much in assertions 


as proofs, but he had no hesitation in as- | 


serting that the affairs of this country 
could be conducted quite as well as at 
present if relief were afforded to the dis- 
tressed in the shape of diminished taxation 
to the extent of 4,000,000. Ifthe House 
should come to that conclusion, Ministers 
would not be long in arriving at it also, 
and they would continue just as ready to 
discharge all their public functions upon 
the altered scale. To talk of reduction as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 


| of the people. 
| Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had been disap- 
pointed by the statement of the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer, not merely at the 
; amount of reduction, but at the mode 
| of its application. He thought that both 
| the Army and Navy cost the country too 
much, more especially after Ireland had 
been pacified, and all chance of war in 
Europe was at an end, in consequence 
of the subjugation of Turkey. In Ireland 
alone, a reduction of the military force 
might be made to the extent of 5000 men. 
Mr. W. Smith congratulated Ministers, 
that the well-applied exertions of the noble 
Duke at their head had placed the coun- 
try in such a situation, that even if much 
larger savings were made it could look an 
enemy in the face without apprehension. 
Thirty or forty years ago it had been said 
that the Army of England was the ridicule 
of the Continent, but now it was at once’ 
a source of terror and admiration. With 
regard to our colonies, an important 
saving might be effected, for the best of 
all reasons—because they were not worth 
keeping at their present expense. Most 
hon. Members scemed afraid to look the 
National Debt in the face—it had grown 
to such a giant size, that it certainly was 
not a pleasant object of contemplation ; 
| but we could not make it less by not ven- 
| turing to estimate its height. He admit- 
| ted that it was advisable to have a small 
available surplus, but it was mere folly to 
| devote it, under the delusion of a Sinking 
| Fund, to the supposed payment of a debt 
excecding seven hundred millions. In- 








talked of it, was a mere matter of form, | stead of these vain attempts to reduce the 
and it meant nothing in substance, as} Debt, the wisest plan would be to endea- 
far as related to the sufferings of the } vour to increase the comforts of the people. 
people. He would take the surplus of! The Question was then put that the 
last year at 1,700,000/. and the saving Speaker leave the Chair, and being carried, 
this year, with the Exchequer Bills, would | the House resolved itself into a 

amount to 1,280,000. so that if the 
revenue continued as productive as it had 
been, there would remain about three | 
millions that might be applied by the | 


| Commitrercor Supery.] Sir WH. Hard- 

inge proceeded to state the Army Estimates 

for the ensuing year. Te should pursue the 
2C2 
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usual because most convenient course, by 
comparing the Estimates for the present 
with those of the past year; but previously 
he would give a few particulars rela- 
tive to the intended diminution. Passing 
by, therefore, for a moment, the amount 
of force, he would first mention the 
reductions in the Staff of the Army which 
the Commander-in-chief had been able to 
make. He was sorry not to see the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen in his place (and 
his absence at such a time was a very un- 
usual circumstance), who had said that 
the reductions in the Staff’ were chiefly 
confined to Medical officers. He could 
assure the Committee, that the number of 
other Staff-officers reduced this year was 
greater than the number of Medical Staft- 
officers. Last year, indeed, the reduction 
among the Medical Staff-officers had been 
considerable, producing a saving of 
19,0002. This year the saving on the 
Staff generally was 7,788/., making toge- 
ther asum of about 27,000/., which could 
not be justly termed, as the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen had termed it, a paltry 
saving. The office of Adjutant-General 
had been abolished: for four years it had 
been very useful and effective, but when 
the Committee came to examine what 
reductions could be made, it found that 
that situation might be dispensed with, 
and Government had accordingly acqui- 
esced in the suggestion. In his own 
department would be found a small increase 
in the salaries, for length of service; but 
he could assert that in no office did the 
clerks discharge their duties more assidu- 
ously. The Secretary for the Treasury 
(Mr. G. Dawson) on a former night had 
mentioned that seventy-three persons now 
so employed in the office of Secretary at 
War received less than was paid to fifty- 
eight clerks in the year 1797, although 
the duty had been materially increased. 
During the war the number of clerks had 
been gradually enlarged to one hundred 
and seventy, but his predecessor ( Lord 
Palmerston) had reduced that number to 
seventy-three, at which the establishment 
still continued. During the last fourteen 
years only five or six appointments had 
been made in the War Office, and those had 
fallen to his predecessor; for although 
there were many deserving candidates for 
vacancies in his time, none had occurred. 
The next item was the Military College, 
and the total expense was now 7,659. 
The Governor of the College formerly 
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enjoyed a salary of 1,500/., but at present 
it was reduced to 1,000/. a year, and in 
that reduction the individual had willing- 
ly acquiesced. The saving in the item of 
General Officers amounted to 10,000/. the 
whole amount being 26,0007. The Re- 
tired Full Pay of Officers was 104,000/., 
being a diminution of 5,0002. The Home 
Half Pay was 520,000/., showing a reduc- 
tion of 18,1772. The Foreign Half Pay 
was lower by 2,370/. than last year, 
making a total diminution under this head 
of 35,5491. Last year he had informed 
the Committee that the sum of 82,000/. 
had been appropriated to the cancelling 
of half-pay commissions, and he had 
expressed his opinion, that one hundred 
and forty commissions would be cancelled. 
The fact was, that two hundred and 
ten Commissions had been cancelled, 
and a saving effected of 150,000/., inclu- 
ding a sum for casualties. The apparent 
saving on the Half-pay was only 17,0002, 
but in fact it amounted to more than 
double that sum. The hon. Member for 
Aberdeen had complained that there was 
no diminution in the Half-pay, but it was 
a misapprehension on his part. The 
number of officers reduced subsequent to 
the peace while his noble friend was in 
office, was nearly three thousand five 
hundred. The pensioners formed the next 
item, and the subject was important. The 
House would see from the Estimates, 
that in the Pension List a diminution had 
been effected of one thousand two hun- 
dred men, by a strict observance of the 
rule, never to discharge any but those who 
had really been worn out in the service. 
The observance of that rule, and of the 
revised regulations, was, he conceived, 
likely to be productive of the best results ; 
as, for example, the years spent in private 
life—namely, between one period of ser- 
vice and another—were as half time; thus, 
if a man were out of the service for two 
years, and joined again, that period 
had been reckoned as one year. The 
practice was now abolished, as was also 
the practice of reckoning time spent in 
India or elsewhere. Again, when asoldier 
was discharged, he was not pensioned 
unless he had been disabled on service. 
Formerly, it happened that from the facili- 
ties with which pensions were granted, 
many young men not above twenty years 
of age were pensioned after, perhaps, only 
one year of service; but now there was 
no pensioning, except for injuries actually 
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contracted on service. Preparatory to the 
present statement he made a calculation, 
from which it appeared that three hundred 
and fifty men were pensioned annually for 
slight disabilities, whose average age was 
twenty-four years, and whose average 
period of service was four years. He had 
also found that twenty thousand men had 
been at one time receiving pensions under 
the old regulations, whose average age was 
thirty-one years. Many men who had been 
pensioned for life, retired after a service of 
only eight on ten years, and enjoyed those 
pensions for thirty or forty years afterwards. 
The regulations under which those abuses 
prevailed were such as he felt bound to 
advise his Majesty to alter, and the conse- 
quence was, he might be permitted to say, 
that none received pensions for short 
periods, except such as were justly entitled 
to them, upon the strictest application of 
the rules; and none for long periods, ex- 
cept for long and faithful services. By 
these means, then, had the Pension List 
been got down to what it was in the year 
1817. The amount of Widows’ Pensions 
was 145,267/,; upon that, however, there 
had been an increase of 1,856/. No 
widows, it was to be observed, were en- 
titled to pensions, unless their husbands 
had served for a period of ten years at the 
least on full pay, or unless they had been 
killed on actual service. If hon. Gentlemen 
would turn to page 34, they would find 
that Mr. Francis Moore had been in pos- 
session of a pension of 1,800/. per annum, 
and that he had voluntarily relinquished 
8002 per annum of that pension. That 
was a gift made to the nation in the most 
simple and unostentatious manner. [loud 
cheers] Mr. Moore said, that he spent his 
income out of the country, and having 
thus no means of contributing to the exi- 
gencies of the country, he desired to relin- 
quish the 800/. a year stated in the Esti- 
mates. It was his (Sir H. H’s) fortune to 
have been present at the time when the 
brother of that Mr. Moore closed his 
career, with a heroism, with a superhuman 
fortitude, which he had never seen ap- 
proached. The relinquishment of so large 
a sum was the more worthy of especial 
notice, as Mr. Moore’s fortune, he had 
reason to know, was extremely moderate. 
He had to add, that the act was done with 
the full concurrence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moore, his son, whose income above his 
pay was also very moderate. He would 
pass to some of the details of the Estimates 
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then on the Table. The expense of the 
full amount of force for the current year 
was fixed at 6,123,112/.; that, it was to 
be observed, was the lowest Estimate for 
the last twenty five years—apparently those 
for the vears 1822 and 1823 were less, but 
then there were colonial corps paid out of 
the colonial funds, which was not the case 
at present. He was accordingly justified in 
saying that the present was the lowest 
Estimate that had been presented to Parlia- 
ment in any year during the peace. The 
gross amount of men had been fixed at 
eighty-eight thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-eight, by which a reduction of 7,684/. 
was effected. In 1829 the reduction was 
only 1,2002. In page 41 they would 
see that the amount of force intended for 
Ireland had been most materially reduced ; 
and whatever difference of sentiment might 
prevail with respect to the Catholic ques- 
tion, it wouldat least be acknowledged that 
the present peaceable state of Ireland was 
most gratifying. In page 41 they would 
see, from the general distribution of force, 
the number of men withdrawn from Ireland 
was riot less than three thousand—to that 
he bad to add that the expense of the 
military establishment in that part of the 
United Kingdom did not exceed 50,0000. 
Apologising to the Committee for having 
so long occupied their attention, he pro- 
ceeded to state that the total number of 
battalions in the service was one hundred 
and three—that seventy-four of these were 
abroad—that twenty-nine were at home, or 
rather, he should say, that twenty-nine less 
by four were generally at home—four were, 
for the most part, on the passage between 
home and their foreign destination. At 
present it happened that there were only 
three battalions on the passage, leaving the 
actual number at home twenty-six, divided 
between Great Britain and Ireland, of which 
number four, as usual, were under orders 
for foreign service. The practice was to 
have battalions ten years abroad and four 
at home, and it must be evident to the 
Committee that the numbers requisite for 
maintaining that practice—the advantage 
of which had not been questioned—could 
not be kept with a smaller amount of force. 
The hon. Member for Callington had said 
that some of the guards might be sent 
abroad—to that he had only to reply that 
their numerical strength was not sufficient 
for such a purpose. The battalions of the 
guards were not more numerous at present 
than they were in thereign of Charles 2nd 
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-—than they were at the end of the Ameri- 
can war—than they were in the year 1792. 
The hon. Member for Callington had called 
for a reduction of the Cavalry; but if he 
would turn to page 4, he would find that 
there had been a reduction of four hundred 
and sixty-four. Certainly, in one respect, 
the Cavalry establishment was on a larger 
scale. In the year 1792 there were two 
Majors in each battalion, but the Com- 
mander-in-chief had directed that when- 
ever vacancies arose of the second Majors, 
such vacancies should not be filled up. 
He was not aware that it was necessary for 
him to go any further into detail—it could 
scarcely be supposed that the number of 
battalions at home was too much, con- 
sidering the necessity for reliefs, ‘The evi- 
denceof the Quarter-master-general before 
the Finance Committee, was he appre- 
hended, completely conclusive on that 
subject. Assuming, then, that the force 
in the United Kingdom was not excessive, 
he would inquire whether the number 
abroad was more than our foreign garri- 
sons required? According to the evidence 
before the Finance Committee, the force in 
the West India Islands was greater in the 
year 1792 than at present—though the 
circumstances of our possessions there had 
materially changed. We now had there 
in our immediate neighbourhood a black 
population at St. Domingo, within twenty- 
four hours sail of Jamaica, and certainly 
such neighbours did not diminish the ne- 
cessity for maintaining a strong military 
force; yet the force had not been augmented 
since the independence of that population 
was established. Then several new Re- 
publics were springing up in South Ame- 
rica, not far from our possessions; and 
yet even that circumstance had not led 
the advisers of the Crown to recom- 
mend any colonial augmentations be- 
yond the standard of 1792. The same 
observations applied to Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Gibraltar. 
ception was New South Wales, 
hon. friend, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and another right hon. friend, 


| 


| 


the Secrejary for the Colonies, could | 


| 


inform them what were the grounds upon 
which that increase was made, founded 
as they were upon the nature and increase 
of the population of that colony since the 
year 1792. After recapitulating the 


principal items and observations already 
given, he proceeded to notice the apparent 
difference between the Estimates of 1822 
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and 1823. The reductions made in 1822 
were an experiment which had failed, and 
the result was, that augmentation became 
necessary for the purpose of bringing back 
the military establishments of the country 
to their original level. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen had said, that the force in 
1822 was only seventy-one thousand ; but 
he had left out of view that the colonial 
corps at that time made the number really 
amount to ninety-five thousand, so that the 
increase of the military establishment was 
much less than had been represented. 
With respect to what had been said on the 
subject of the Militia force, he had only 
to observe that he was quite sure the hon. 
Member for Limerick had never intended 
that that constitutional force should be 
put down. The Member for Limerick had 
thought the Staff useless,'and recommended 
that it should be abolished; but he never 
proposed that the force itself should be put 
down. In accordance with that view of 
the subject, his right hon. friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department last 
year brought in a Bill, the object of which 
was to place the establishment of that 
force upon the same footing as that upon 
which it stood at the peace of Amiens, and 
as it stood in 1792. It was his (Sir H. H’s) 
opinion that none of those hon. Members 
who had taken a part in the discussions on 
| that subject desired to see that Consti- 
| tutional force put down. In like manner, 
| though there was no intention of putting 
-an end to the Yeomanry Establishment, 
yet the expenses of it were reduced 10 
| per cent; on all other points he had no 
| reason to think but that it was intended 
| to keep them upon the present footing. 
| In conclusion, he had to state that the 
| saving on the present year would amount 
to 213,000/.; and that, he submitted, 
was as large an amount of saving as the 
circumstances of the service would allow. 
He moved ‘ That the amount of men in 
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The only ex-j| the current year should be eighty-eight, 
His right | thousand, eight-hundred and forty-eight 


for the Land Service, exclusive of the 
forces employed by the honourable East 
India Company” 

Colonel Davies rose, but for a con- 
siderable time the noise of Members leaving 
the House rendered the observations of the 
hon. and gallant Member totally inaudible. 
He declared that heshould not havetroubled 
the Committee, were he not influenced by 
a deep sense of the importance of the 
savings which might be effected in thos¢ 
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branches of the public expenditure [re- 
newed and increased disturbance.] He 
really should not have troubled the House 
with any observations whatever upon the 
subject, did he not persuade himself that 
his professional experience gave him some 
facilities in exposing what he conceived 
to be the imperfect arrangements and 
unnecessary expenses of that branch of 
the public service. It was with much 
regret, not unmixed with surprise, after 
all that had been said by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that he learned the saving was 
to be no more than 213,000. [much con- 
JSusion and frequent cries of ‘“ Order 
order.” | 

Mr. Hume said, if the Committee were 
not disposed to listen to the observations 
of his hon. and gallant friend, he should 
move and divide upon it, that the Chair- 
man do report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. If a full assemblage of the 
House such as that were not disposed to 
listen to the well-founded objections 
which his hon. and gallant friend had to 
offer to the Estimates then on the ‘Table, 
the only remedy left was to move, that 
progress be reported. He appealed to the 
Chairman of the Committee, to keep the 
peace—He appealed to hon. Members for 
decency’s sake to listen to what might be 
urged ; and he hoped the hon. Members 
near him would support him in moving to 
postpone the consideration of the Estimates 
till the House could meet in a_ better 
spirit, and more disposed to listen to the 
dictates of common sense and common 
decency, and the obvious suggestions of 
duty in promoting economy. [hear] 

Colonel Davies then proceeded to state 
his objections to the Estimates. He could 
not be brought he said to think that the 
country was in that high and palmy state 
which could warrant the high amount at 
which the military force of the country was 
fixed in those Estimates. There never was 
a period at which our foreign relations 
placed us in a more disgraceful situation. 
[ No, no] Our ancient Ally, the Turk, was 
prostrate at the feet of the Russians. If 
we looked to Spain and Portugal, we 
should find ourselves in no better condi- 
tion ; nothing there could flatter our vanity. 
If we looked westward, we should see that 
Spain was labouring to prevent the inde- 
pendence of the new countries which was 
so important to us in a commercial point 
of view. Was it to be supposed that, in 
making these observations, he sought to 
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recommend war? On the contrary, he 
was a warm advocate for peace; but if the 
country were to have peace, let it at least 
have the benefits and economy of a peace 
establishment.—The French army con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and the English of only ninety thou- 
sand, and yet the total expense of the 
latter was more than that of the former. 
It was therefore his intention to propose, 
as an Amendment, that they should allow 
the present establishments to Government 
for three months, instead of twelve; and if 
he should succeed in that proposition, he 
purposed to follow it up by a Resolution, 
that the Chairman be directed to report 
to the House that it was the opinion of 
that Committee that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire what fur- 
ther reductions in the Army could be 
made, with a view to the reduction of the 
amount of taxation, and for the purpose 
of affording such relief as the distressed 
state of the country required. The state 
of Ireland was one point to which he 
wished particularly to call hon. Gentle- 
men’s attention: if so much good had 
arisen from the great measure of Catholic 
Emancipation as had been anticipated, it 
was high time that they should begin to 
reduce the military establishment there. 
[hear.] They had been informed that 
there was less crime in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin than in the neighbourhood of 
London; and why, therefore, should not 
the military establishment there be dimi- 
nished? At present there were eighteen 
thousand troops in Ireland, while, in his 
opinion, ten thousand would be amply 
sufficient to answer all purposes; so that 
in this quarter alone there might be effected 
a reduction of upwards of eight thousand 
men. The next opportunity for reduc- 
tion that presented itself was the num- 
ber of forces kept up in the Colonies, 
which in almost all instances appeared 
to him to be infinitely greater than was 
necessary. If the Ionian Isles were un- 
avoidably so expensive, why should we 
retain possession of them at all? At the 
time that we took possession of them, there 
was an express stipulation entered into 
that they should be no charge to the na- 
tion. At all events, he thought that a 
reduction of one thousand three hundred 
or one thousand four hundred men might 
safely be made there, to which might be 
added a reduction at Malta of eight hun- 
dred more, at the Cape of Good Hope four 
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hundred or five hundred, and at Nova 
Scotia and the Canadas of as many more. 
Why was this country never to take a hint 
from the example set it by other nations? 
The whole amount of the American 
army as voted by Congress was but six 
thousand including the artillery. The 
United States were content with this 
amount, because they knew, that they 
could depend upon their Militia. But why 
could not England in the same way de- 
pend upon the Militia, which in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick were enrolled 
to the number of one hundred and forty 
thousand? The employment of natives 
for military service appeared to him to be 
much better than sending out troops from 
England, not only because it would be 
‘more economical, but likewise because 
natives were more accustomed and would 
be better able to act under their respective 
climates, and other local circumstances : 
besides which, it would also be an act of 
justice to the soldier of this country, who 
by being sent for a term of years to our 
distant colonies ran a great chance of 
never again returning to his native coun- 
try. The way in which the government 
of those places was managed was likewise 
highly expensive and objectionable. Per- 
sons were sent out there to perform use- 
less services at enormous salaries. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir H. Hardinge) 
would take the trouble to walk into the 
United Service Club any morning, he 
(Colonel Davies) would answer for it, that 
he would find plenty of officers there who 
would be glad to go out and perform all 
those onerous Governorship duties at a 
very reduced price. [hear, hear! and a 
laugh.| 1t was his firm conviction that, 
as the Army was at present constituted, 
twenty thousand men might be reduced 
without any disparagement of its effi- 
ciency. It was not his wish to enter, on 
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that occasion, into the general state of the 
country; but he might observe, that it | 
was evident that the agricultural portion | 
of this country could not flourish when | 
the manufacturing was depressed ; and it | 
was notorious that our manufactures were | 
daily losing ground in foreign markets.— | 
An attempt, he believed, was to be made | 
to procure the repeal of the Malt-tax ; but | 
he would suggest to hon. Gentlemen, that 

if they wished for any chance of success | 
in that attempt, they should endeavour to 

bring it on before any supplies were voted 

[hear, hear]; for if the Government once 
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obtained the money they wanted, they 
would cry “A fig for all Repeals,” and 
send them all about their business. [hear, 
hear.| He therefore, would suggest that 
there was no time to be lost:- and for 
himself he would only say, that he was 
ready to renounce all party feeling, and 
to co-operate in any measure that he be- 
lieved would tend to the general good. 
Had he been in the House on the first 
night of the Session he should certainly 
have voted for the Amendment, not that 
he wished to displace the present Govern- 
ment, (and the day was gone by when the 
Ministry would think it necessary to resign 
because they found themselves in a minor- 
ity), but because he thought that that 
House could not too soon have expressed 
its cognizance of the distressed state of the 
country. Upto the present moment they 
had not heard one word as to the repeal 
of any taxes, and he wished to know whe- 
ther any surplus revenue was to be ap- 
plied to that object? The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving as an Amend- 
ment, ‘“ That the grant for Troops should 
only be made to the 25th of May 1830, 
instead of the 25th December 1830.” 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he should support 
the Amendment of his gallant friend, 
although the address of the right hon. 
Gentleman was calculated to make con- 
verts of them all. For his own part he 
preferred a good weak Government toa 
good strong Government, because from 
the former concessions were sometimes 
obtained, while with the latter they had 
never been able to make head against 
abuses. It was from what was gained 
from a good weak Government that he 
expected the salvation of this country 
would one day or another be insured. 
The reason for which he rose to trouble 
the House at that particular moment was 
this: He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had that night come 
forward with an explanation of the gene- 
ral reduction of Expenditure for the year, 
whether it was or was not his intention to 
make any reduction in the amount of 
taxation? [hear, hear.] Whether, in 
short, it was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to apply the amount of his 
saving to the use of the Sinking Fund, 
or to that relief from taxation which the 
people had a just right to expect? On 
these subjects they had not yet received 
any information; and as the right hon. 
Gentleman had condescended, at almost 
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the very commencement of the Session, 
to yield to the desire of the House, and 
lay before it those statements which were 
not usually made until near its close, he 
hoped he would carry his condescension 
still further, and let the people know whe- 
ther they were to expect any relief from 
distress by means of the amount saved 
in reductions. [hear, hear.] The hon. 
Member, in conclusion, observed that the 
reductions, in whatever manner they 
might be applied, fell very far short of 
what the public had a right to expect, 
and he should therefore vote for his hon. 
friend’s Amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he rose to say a very few words in reply 
to the questions of the hon. Member for 
Westminster. He confessed that if, con- 
sistently with his view of the duty he 
owed the public service, he could give an 
explicit answer to that question, he should 
be most happy to comply with his desire. 
The House had already seen the readiness 
with which he had acceded to the general 
desire, in laying before it, at the earliest 
period, a statement of the amount of re- 
ductions ; and he trusted he might, from 
that fact, be credited for the assurance 
that he should feel equally ready to con- 
vey information with respect to the appli- 
cation of the saving, did he not feel that 
it was totally out of his power to state 
what might be the ulterior views -of the 
Government on that subject. [hear] He 
was quite sure the House would see at 
once that any statement of the particular 
purpose to which the saving might ulti- 
mately be applied would tend much to 
aggravate the distress it was intended to 
remedy, and lead to mischievous specula- 
tions in the trade or manufactures of the 
country. He begged, however, to assure 
them that he should take the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity to put the House in 
possession of his intentions with respect 
to the application of the saving; but in 
the meantime he hoped they would not 
infer, from his silence in the present 
instance, that he intimated any opinion in 
favour or in disfavour of either of the 
applications of the money to which the 
honourable Member for Westminster had 
alluded. [hear, hear] 


Sir John Wrottesley approved of the | 


silence preserved by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on this subject, and observed, that 
if it were once known the saving was to be 
applied to the reduction of taxation, all 
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classes would look at this or that particu- 
lar tax as the one to be taken off, and the 
result might lead to still greater distress 
by creating a still greater stagnation of 
trade in those branches of commerce 
or manufacture in which it might be anti- 
cipated the reduction would take place. 
| hear, hear.] 

Mr. Western rose amid cries of “ ques- 
tion.” He said he merely wished to ex- 
press his belief that Ministers were anx- 
ious to make every reduction in their 
power, but he should be glad to know 
why there was a difference of six thou- 
sand men in the Estimates of 1822 and 
1830? 

Sir Ronald Ferguson, as a military man 
of some standing, and as one who had 
some knowledge of the Colonies, felt him- 
self bound to say, he did not think they 
could do with a single regiment of the 
line less than the number they possessed . 
The hon. Member for Worcester had 
made some observations on the number of 
men kept up for the Colonies, but he 
recollected well that the hon. Member, 
and a number of friends whom he saw 
around him, had, in 1822, complained of 
the miseries to which regiments were 
subjected by remaining so many years 
abroad without relief. A better system 
had since been adopted, and the regi- 
ments were regularly relieved. Before 
that, however, it was not unusual for 
a regiment of the line to rot away in 
the West Indies, or to remain fifty years 
in the East; but there were no soldiers 
;now who could not claim relief after 
being a fixed time abroad, and was 
not entitled to remain five years and 
a half at home. How, he would ask, 
were these regulations to be preserved, 
and these regiments to he relieved, unless 
they had a competent force at home? 
The hon. Member for Worcester had 
recommended the use of the colonial 
regiments, to save the expense of troops 
of the line. He (Sir Ronald) had seen 
a good deal of these colonial troops, and 
a more useless body of men he never 
knew in any country. Ithad been recom- 
mended to them to incorporate the officers 
of the line with the colonial troops; but 
he thought the experiment would be use- 
less. They had the 6th regiment, the 
African corps, and the West-India corps ; 
but although those regiments contained 
many highly honourable men, it was 
found, in too many instances, that 
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they were officered by persons whose 


pecuniary embarrassments rendered it in- | 


convenient for them to remain in Eng- | 
| the present state of the country they 


land. [hear] 

Colonel Davis, in explanation, said he | 
knew the colonial corps were, in many | 
cases, a set of the greatest outcasts in the | 
Army; but he asked if the East India | 
colonial troops were so bad, or if it were | 
not practicable to adopt the system, with- 
out the necessity of officering the regi- 
ments in the manner alluded to ? 

Sir R. Wilson, after complimenting the 
lucid analysis of intricate accounts pro- 
duced by the Secretary at War, observed, 
that he did not think the number of men 
for the Colonies too large, although it 
might be another question whether it were 
expedient to retain so many Colonies. 
[hear, hear] The Secretary at War had 
stated the amount of men required for 
India to be twenty thousand. Now, he 
thought the East India Company should 
pay the whole expense of these troops ; 
and if it did not, in his opinion the 
subject ought to be under the considera- 
tion of the Committee engaged in consi- 
dering the arrangement for the renewal of 
the Charter of the Company. [hear] 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the 
East India Company paid 60,000/. to- 
wards the expense of the regiments of the 
line in India; but he confessed he did 
not think that sum enough, and he thought 
it was a fit subject for consideration. 

Mr. Stanley objected to the amount of 
men retained to supply the place of those 
in the Colonies, which he recollected very 
well the Secretary at War stated, in his 
examination before the Finance Commit- 
tee, to be in the proportion of four to six 
—that is, that for every sixty men we 
had in the Colonies, it was necessary 
to keep forty in this country. He hoped, 
however, the hon. Member would not 
press his Motion to a division, because 
it would imply a want of confidence in the 
Government, which the statements and 
hints of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that evening, if he had not misunderstood 
them, did not deserve. If, however, the 
hon. Member proposed the appointment 
of a Committee to follow up the plan of 
the Finance Committee, and consider 
what reductions could be made, he should 
have his cordial support. If the hon. 
Member pressed his Motion to a division, 
he would vote with him, although he 
‘hoped not to be called on to do so. 
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Lord Althorp thought the troops of the 
line might be reduced; and although 
those of the colonies were not so good, in 
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might be found sufficient. If the Amend- 
ment were pressed, he should vote with 
his hon. friend. 

Sir H. Vivian defended the Estimates, 
and contended that the Cavalry, the effec- 
tive services of which had recently been 
very apparent, were reduced as low as it 
was possible to reduce a force which could 
not easily be again raised if once dis- 
banded. 

Mr. Hume said, the vote of that night 
involved the question of whether the 
country were or were not to have any re- 
lief. Could any Member of that House 
say that his constituent or constituents, 
if he had more than one [Hear, and a 
laugh], were not distressed, then he might 
vote for the Estimates. It was admitted 
that the deficiency of the year would 
amount to 1,700,000/.; and when they 
considered the difference between the 
establishments now and in the years of 
peace preceding, and recollected the tran- 
quil state of Ireland, he thought every 
man in the House whose constituents 
complained of distress was bound to sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, that if the 
Finance Committee, with a mass of evi- 
dence before it, had not been allowed to 
prosecute the subject of reduction, there 
was no hope of any good from the esta- 
blishment of another Committee. If the 
question were to be decided only with re- 
ference to the convenience of the Army, 
there would be no reduction ; but it was 
not by the convenience of the Army that 
the question ought to be decided. He 
would say, that the Guards might be made 
available, and then some Regiments of the 
line might be diminished. He pressed 
on the attention of the House the pro- 
priety of making every reduction possible, 
and declared his intention to vote for the 
Amendment. 

Lord Palmerston said, he could not 
give a silent vote on the occasion, and he 
was anxious to state, that he could not 
consider it consistent with his public duty 
to vote for the Amendment which had 
been proposed by the hon. Member oppo- 
site. He was quite convinced of the ne- 
cessity which existed for retrenchment and 
reduction in every quarter, in order if pos- 
sible to relieve the distresses of the coun- 
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try ; at the same time he felt that relief, 

was not be attained by the reduction of | 

any of our effective establishments below | 
that point at which, under the existing | 

circumstances of the country, it seemed fit | 

and expedient to maintain them; and | 

looking at the considerable possessions of | 
the Crown of Great Britain in all parts of | 

the world, he was not disposed to think | 

that it would be expedient at present to | 

reduce our Military force beyond the point | 
stated by his right hon. friend the Secre- | 
tary at War. It was quite a different | 
question whether, upon any review of our | 
Colonial system, and of the expenditure | 
connected with their several establish- | 
ments, the local expenses of the Colonies 
might not be reduced, or their resources | 
rendered more available for their own sup- | 
port. That was quite a different ques- | 
tion, and he did not consider himself as 

expressing any opinion regarding it by his 

vote on the present occasion. He thought 

his right hon. friend had proposed a con- 

siderable reduction, though he was himself | 
well aware of the difficulty of making re- 
ductions in those Estimates. He _ per- | 
ceived that under almost every head some 
reduction had been effected, and that, he | 
knew, could not have been done, without | 
great labour and a frequent revision of all | 
the Estimates. He should abstain at | 
present from making any remarks upon 

the reductions which had-been stated by 

the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer. It would be necessary for the 

House to have further information on that 

subject before it entered upon its consi- | 
deration. He was glad, however, to hear 
that so much would be effected in that 
way. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment. He found 
it difficult to persuade himself that five 
thousand men were necessary for the pre- 
servation of the provinces of Nova Scotia | 
and New Brunswick. [hear] He did not 
think the enormous military establish- 
ment in Canada necessary, and its reduc- 
tion was certainly due to the people of | 
England, and was equally desired by the 
population of British North America. [hear] 
He complained of the principles upon 
which the government of the Canadas 
was conducted. If those provinces were 
properly governed, their own Militia 
might be substituted in the place of the 
present military establishments, and they 
were perfectly able and willing to defend | 


show that was not the fact, 
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themselves. He would state one fact 
' illustrative of the manner in which Canada 
was governed. He happened to know 
that in the colony of Lower Canada there 
| were no less than four hundred Militia 
otlicers degraded, under the administration 
of the late Governor, Lord Dalhousie, 
simply for attending a meeting which was 
| held there for the purpose of petitioning 
| that House—a tight which, if they had 
not exercised, they would not have been 
worthy of the name of British subjects. 
{loud cries of hear, hear] On the 
proper occasion he should not fail to ex- 
press to the House his opinion of the sys- 
tem of government pursued in our North 
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American provinces, and lay before them 


the feelings of the inhabitants of those 
provinces on that subject. 

Sir H. Vivian remarked that there were 
four regiments of Guards in this country 
always ready for foreign service. 

Mr. W. ‘Duncombe said, the country 
was looking with the greatest anxiety for 
retrenchment, and he was convinced that 


‘the reductions proposed by his Majesty’s 


Government would not at all satisfy the 


people, but would cause infinite disappoint- 


ment throughout the country. He was 
sorry to hear the declaration from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
could not say at present that he should 
be able to come down to the House to pro- 
pose any reduction of taxation. 

Sir George Murray wished to say a few 
words, in consequence of what had been 
stated by some hon. Members in the 
course of the debate. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said, that the Canadas were 
governed upon a garrison system. To 
it was suffi- 
cient to state that the Military force there 
now was the same as in 1792, though the 
population had considerably increased 
since that time, and the possessions of the 
Crown had been enlarged, not by the 


addition of new territory, but by the bring- 


ing into cultivation that which had lain 
waste and neglected. We had since then 
had a quarrel in that quarter of the world, 
and it was obviously necessary to main- 
tain our Military establishment there at 


| least upon the scale of 1792. With re- 
| spect to the case of the officers of Militia 


mentioned by the hon. Member for St. 
Michael, all he (Sir G. Murray) could 
state to the House regarding it at present 
was this—that the case of these officers 
had been referred to the present Governor, 
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the circumstance having occurred in the 
time of his predecessor, and he (Sir G. 


Murray) could assure the hon. Member, | 


that though it was impossible that these 


officers could at present be replaced, in | 


consequence of their places having been 


filled up by other individuals, there was 


not the smallest objection to their re- 
turn whenever places should become 


vacant for them, and no stigma whatever | 


rested upon their character or conduct. 
[hear, hear] The hon. Member opposite 
(the Member for Aberdeen) had contended 
for a further reduction of the military force 
in Ireland, and had gone back to 1792, 
to compare the force then required in Ire- 


land with that maintained there at present. | 


But the hon. Member should recollect that 
the circumstances of that country mate- 
rially differed at the two periods. At the 
former period to which he had alluded, 
the state of one class of the population of 
Ireland in relation to that of the other, 
was not the same as at present, or had 
been till very recently. .The Catholics— 
that is the majority of the population of 
Ireland,—had_ recently been combined 
together, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of causes which he hoped were 
now buried in oblivion. That led neces- 
sarily to an augmentation of the military 
force in Ireland; and though he felt per- 
fectly confident that the great measure of 
last Session would render in-time the pre- 
sence of such a force in Ireland unneces- 
sary, he should not press for the too quick 
reduction of that force at present. That 
force had not been maintained in Ireland 
to keep down the population of that coun- 
try, but as a military power standing be- 
tween the two great hostile parties into 
which that population was divided; and 
though eventually it might be reduced, it 
would be imprudent to effect that reduc- 
tion too suddenly. The honourable Mem- 
ber had also called for a reduction of 
the military force in our colonies, and 
here again he (Sir G. Murray) would re- 
sort to the same argument that was applic- 
able to the case of Ireland. Perhaps, in 
comparing the situation of Ireland with 
Jamaica and our other West-Indian colo- 
nies, where the population was divided 
into two different classes, he might be 
drawing the picture with too strong 
colours; but the same argument at all 
events applied here too, for it was neces- 
sary to maintain a large military force in 
our colonies to prevent the danger and 
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cruelty that would follow from the contests 
which might otherwise occur there. The 
right hon. Baronet, after expressing his 
‘full concurrence in the praise bestowed 
by the hon. Member for Abingdon upon 
the regiments of the line, expressed his 
doubts whether they would be as fit as 
the Guards for the service which the latter 
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;at present performed. The Guards ap- 


peared to him the best force for service in 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood ; 
/and as it was necessary that a peculiar 
| body of troops should be always attached 
| to the person of the Monarch, the Guards, 
he conceived were best fitted for that duty. 


It would greatly injure the regiments of 


the line to employ them in service about 
the metropolis ; and the continual chang- 
ing of them would render them very in- 
effective for such service when compared 
with the Guards. The gallant Colonel 
opposite had recommended the employ- 
ment of native troops in our Colonies, and 
he had referred to the efficiency of the 
native troops in the East Indies. But he 
should recollect that the circumstances of 
the East Indies did not at all apply to 
our West Indian colonies, and that if the 
latter possessions were garrisoned by na- 
tive troops, such troops would consist of 
the worst description of soldiers and ofti- 
cers,—that they would have no feeling 
for the honour of the British Army, and 
that they would be swayed by local con- 
nexions, instead of entertaining that 
strong attachment which always existed in 
the breast of the British soldier for the 
country of his birth [hear]. After some 
observations from an hon. Member whose 
name was not known, anda few words 
from Sir R. Inglis, the import of which, 
owing to the noise in the House, was not 
understood, the Committee divided, when 
there appeared : For the Amendment 93 ; 
Against it 225; Majority against the 
Amendment 132. 

Mr. Hume then moved, that instead of 
eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight men, the number be seventy 
eight thousand eight hundred and forty- 
eight. 

Mr. C. N. Pallmer said, he was one of 
those who had refrained from voting with 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
upon a former evening, though he had 
felt it impossible to vote against him. He 
had held a suspended opinion, founded 
upon the hope that his Majesty’s Mini- 





sters would that evening have come 
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down with some satisfactory measures of 
reduction of expenditure and taxation. A 
reduction of expenditure had been brought 
forward, and he was thankful for it. As 
to a reduction of taxation, there had been 
an omission which, he feared, should be 
rather called an admission that no taxes 
were to be reduced. This would be a 
grievous and cruel disappointment to the 
suffering people of this: country. They 
would be mortified and irritated beyond 
measure. The hon. Member for Calling- 
ton (Mr. Baring) had talked of preserving 
a Sinking-Fund, It was the first business 
of the House to sustain a sinking people. 
To save was a good thing, but to starve 
was a very bad one; and if the House 
were disposed to go on, night after night, 
without passing some strong vote, the 
Session would pass over and nothing 
would be done. Let those who supported 
such a system look to its consequences. 
It was a most unfair proceeding to mix up 
questions concerning the distresses of the 
people and the means of relieving them, 
with the question of who should or should 
not be the Ministers of this country. He 
disclaimed all such feelings. No English- 
man could admire more than he did (and 
that was saying much) the noble Duke at 
the head of the Government. He wished 
that the success which had attended his 
military career might attend his political 
exertions. No man could admire more 
than he did many of the civil services 
which had been rendered to the country 
by the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, who had in that office dis- 
played talents, exertions, and skill, which 
had never been surpassed, perhaps never 
equalled. But he locked to measures, 
not tomen. It had been said, let those 
who wanted reduction of taxation point 
out the mode of meeting the exigencies of 
the country. He (Mr. Pallmer) would 
not pretend to financial knowledge, 
but he could not help thinking that there 
were many modes of relief which had 
strong recommendations. Let the taxes 
which pressed unequally upon the poor 
and the rich be removed. Since the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen had stated that the 
Post-office revenue had not advanced, let 
the House begin with themselves, and 
throw into the revenue the profits arising 
trom the absurd privilege of franking,— 
let a portion of the enormous sum expend- 
ed in the collection of the revenue be 
thrown into the public purse, and let the 
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burthen which must be borne be lightened 
by a more equal distribution of its pres- 
sure, under a well-arranged scheme for 
taxing all the property of the country to 
pay for its exigencies, 

Mr. Hume, observing that the real num- 
ber the Committee was called upon to vote 
for was eighty-one thousand, one hundred 
and sixty-four men only, he should alter 
his amendment to seventy-one thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-four. He said that 
in the year 1821 he had divided the 
Committee seventy-five times on the Army 
Estimates, as the noble Lord (Palmerston) 
well knew, for it had interrupted his parties ; 
yet at the end of the Session, not one 
farthing of the expenditure was reduced. 
But an address to his Majesty was carried, 
and in two months after thirteen thousand 
men were reduced; and in the following 
year, 1822, the number was only sixty 
eight thousand, eight hundred. Now, how- 
ever, the number was three-thousand more. 
He held this out to the House as a pre- 
cedent. 

Lord Althorp said, that he should be 
very willing to vote for a reduction of 
five thousand men, but he could not con- 
cur with his hon. friend in thinking so 
many as ten thousand could be reduced. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson concurred with 
the noble Lord in thinking that five 
thousand men might be spared ; but if the 
Amendment were pressed to the extent of 
ten thousand, he should vote against it. 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that although 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen had stated 
that the number of men in 1822 was only 
sixty-eight thousand, if he had recourse to 
his arithmetic, and added the Veteran 
establishment and the colonial corps, 
which were not included in the Estimates 
for that year, he would probably find 
the number in 1822 was upwards of 
seventy-five thousand. 

Mr. Hume consented to alter his Amend- 
ment again, by substituting 76,164, in- 
sfead of 61,164. 

A division then took place, when the 
number swere—For the Amendment 57; 
Against it 167. Majority against the 
Amendment 110. 

The original resolution was agreed to. 

Sir H. Hardinge suggested, that as the 
number of men was agreed to, probably 
the hon. Member for Montrose would have 
no objection to go on with the other 
resolutions, for their pay. 


Mr. Hume and Mr. Maberly objected, 
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—whereupon the Chairman was ordered to 


report progress. The House resumed, and 


then adjourned. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 22. 
Strate or tHE Nartron.] The Earl 


of Rosebery said, that seeing a noble Earl 
in his place, who had given notice of a 


State of the Nation. _[COMMONS,] Petition of the Jews. 








Motion of the utmost importance for 
Thursday next, in general terms, on the ! 
State of the Country, he wished to ask | 
whether the noble Earl had any objection | 
to state more specifically what the precise | 
object of his Motion would be. | 

Earl Stanhope begged to state, that the | 


| subjects. 
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grave charges which had been made re- 
specting the mode of doing business in 
that Court, his Majesty’s Ministers felt 
that they had no alternative but that of 
calling the attention of Parliament to it 
at an early period. [hear, hear] 


Petition oF THE JeEws.] Mr. R. 
Grant, in rising to present a Petition from 
the Jews, observed, that the Petition he 
held in his hand was the first application 
that had for the last eighty years been 
made by the collective body of the Jewish 
community to that House, for the purpose 
of being restored to their rights as British 
It was a Petition from the 
Jewish community, being native-born sub- 


Motion he intended to submit to their jects of this realm. It was signed by 


Lordships on Thursday next, would be | 
drawn up in the very terms in which he) 
had already announced it; namely, “that | 
the House resolve itself into a Committee to 
take into consideration the internal state 
of the Country.” By using the words | 
“< internal state of the country ” he wished - 
to exclude all discussion of its foreign 
relations. 





—=—— | 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 22. 


MINUTES.] On the Motion of Sir T. AcLAND, a new Writ 
was ordered for a Member to serve in Parliament for the 
Borough of Rye, in the room of H. Bonham, Esq. who | 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. A new Writ was | 
also ordered for a Knight of the Shire to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the county of Essex, in the room of Sir Eliab 
Harvey deceased.—Lord Morprtn gave notice, that he 
would on the 4th of March move for a repeal of 4th 
Geo. IV., which subjected to banishment persons who 
had been a second time convicted for libel. The Bill to 
prevent abuses in the Administration of the Poor-laws 
and Rates was read a first time.—The Paupers’ Removal 
Bill was read a second time.—The Illusory Appointment 
Bill was read a second time.—Mr. LAmp obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the performance of Dramatic 
Pieces, and to secure the rights of the Authors. 





Court or Apmrratty (IRELAND).] 
Sir J. Newport, seeing the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department in his 
place, would take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope that the Report, which 
had been made with respect to the Ad- 
miralty Court in Ireland would not be 
allowed to remain on the Table without 
being acted upon. 

Mr. Peel, in reply, stated that the 
present was not a fit occasion for entering 
upon a general discussion respecting the 
Admiralty Court. He could assure the 
hon. Baronet that the Reports to which he 
alluded should be stent to. He felt 
himself called upon to say, that after the 





five hundred and ninety seven individuals, 
all of whom resided in or near the City of 
London, the most of whom were persons 
of high station, influence, and respecta- 
bility: the others were wealthy and sub- 
stantial tradesmen. The Petition stated 
that the enactments which were imposed 
with respect to the enjoyment of certain 
offices, namely, the acts of Abjuration 
and Supremacy, bore upon them with ex- 
treme hardship. He was not going to 


| discuss whether or not the prayer of the 


Petition should be granted, he only wished 
to put it to the House to say whether it 
were not well entitled to their serious con- 
sideration. The House would do well to 
inquire what were the grievances com- 
plained of, and who were the parties that 
suffered under them. With regard to the 
nature of the particular grievances, it was 
scarcely necessary to add any thing to the 
statements contained in the Petition. The 
operation of the Oath of Abjuration and 


| of the Declaration contained in the 9th of 


the King, had the effect of totally exclud- 
ing Jews from seats in Parliament, from 
the enjoyment of the elective franchise, 
from all corporate and government offices, 
from the profession of the law, and from 
many subordinate situations. He implored 
the House to recollect that the body of 
the act, the operation of which went to 
exclude the Jews from the enjoyment of 
civil and political privileges, had nothing 
to do with their community directly; that 
the tests were not directed against them 
individually; but it happened that the 
words * on the true faith of a Christian ” 
had been introduced, and it consequently 
followed that Jews could not subscribe the 
Declaration in that form: to which he 
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might add (as another obstacle in the way 
of the Jews), the usage of taking official 
oaths on the Evangelists. ‘Till the im- 
portant measure of relief for Protestant 
Dissenters had passed into a law, Jews 
were not subjected to many disabilities 
to which they were now exposed. Up to 
that period they were in the same situation 
as Protestant Dissenters; for, although, 


like them, they did not take the tests re- | 


quired by law, yet they were protected 
from the penalties of non-compliance, by 
annual Acts of Indemnity, which applied 
to them as well as tothe Dissenters. Had 
the Legislature, he would ask, designedly 


added new rigour to the code of intoler- | 
ance as affected these parties, while eman- | 


cipating others from its operation ; or had 
it indirectly and unconsciously trammelled 
the conscientious Jew, and deprived him 
of political privileges which till then he 
had enjoyed? It required no argument 
to show that the grievances complained of 
were of a substantial nature. This being 
the case, the next question was, who were 
the complainants, and what were the cir- 
cumstances in their condition to entitle 
them to attention? The petition was 
signed by a number of persons inhabitants 


of the metropolis, who, for private wealth | 


and unimpeached honour and integrity, 
would beara comparison with any others 
n this metropolis, rich as it was in ex- 
amples of this nature. 
the rest of the petitioners, a more loyal, 
peaceable, and industrious community of 
men did not exist. But he should be 
sorry to restrict the force of the Petition 
to the number of signatures attached to 
it. If opportunity had been afforded, he 
was sure that the great body of inhabitant 
and native-born Jews in this country 
(nearly thirty thousand in number) would 
have attached their signatures to the Peti- 
tion. When he spoke of the number of 
the Jews, he did not mean to enforce their 
claims in any way, except such as the 
parties themselves would approve of; 
namely, by loyal and constitutional means. 
They were too well conducted, and at the 
same time too few, too powerless, and too 
peaceful, to regard the attainment of civil 
privileges by any other means with ap- 
probation. In fact, they were exactly in 
the condition best fitted for concession, 
because all the merit of the grace would 
be our own, inasmuch as it must be spon- 
taneous and uncompelled. Christian Eu- 
rope had been lavish to extreme prodigal- 
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ity of its injuries to this persecuted race, 
but he hoped the Legislature would then 
do its part towards wiping away the stigma 
of cruelty. 

Mr. Ward trusted, that he might be 
excused if he added to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member who presented the 
Petition, his humble testimony of the 
worthiness of the class of persons from 





With respect to— 


which it proceeded. He had enjoyed 
| opportunities of knowing a large propor- 
| tion of the respectable Jews of London, 
and could say with perfect truth, that a 
_more charitable and industrious class of 
| persons did not exist. But it was not on 
the ground of theircharity or industry alone 
that they were entitled to ask for con- 
‘cession: he believed that a safer conces- 
sion could not be granted than that which 
was sought by this Petition. He should 
hold himself prepared to assist the hon. 
Member in forwarding the views of the 
petitioners. 
Sir R. Inglis said, two years ago, by 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
_ Acts, we separated the Church of England 
from the State: last year we separated the 
Protestant Religion from the Legislature 
by passing the Catholic Relief Bill: upon 
the latter occasion he had predicted that 
next year we should be called upon to se- 
parate Christianity itself from the State ; 
and the present Petition bore out his pre- 
diction. He contended that whatever we 
had done with respect to Protestant dis- 
sent or Catholicism, we should at least 
preserve the connexion between Christ- 
ianity and the Legislature inviolable. 
It appeared as if the honourable Mem- 
ber for the City of London contemplated 
the introduction of a Bill upon the sub- 
ject of Jewish Disabilities; he (Sir R. 
Inglis) should regard the success of any 
Bill of that kind, as involving a separation 
of the last link that existed between the 
Legislature and the religion of the coun- 
try. Not content with admission to the 
profession of the law, to corporate offices, 
&c., the Jews appeared, by their Petition, 
to demand admission to the highest exe- 
cutive situations in the State. It was not 
enough to say their number was small; it 
was well known that a small number of 
men, acting in concert, might exercise con- 
‘siderable influence, beneficial or otherwise, 
over the State. If Parliament were re- 
formed, probably not one Jew could find his 
, way into it (if eligible); but means existed 
‘at present, by which the entrance of Jews 
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could be easily effected. But it was not 
on the ground of the number of Jews that 
might enter Parliament if qualified, that he 
objected to the prayer of the Petition—he 
objected to it upon the point of principle. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to say one word. 
Instead of disapproving of the Petition in 
consequence of the principle which it in- 
volved, he thought it exactly what the 
House ought to approve of. Instead of se- 
parating the Legislature from Christianity, 
by conceding the claims of the Jews, we 
should prove ourselves still more Christian 
by doing as we would be done by, and 
carrying into effect the principle of perfect 
freedom of conscience,—a principle that 
already manifested its beneficial tendency, 
and which would be the more beneficial 
the more widely it was extended. 

After an observation from Mr. R. Grant, 
the Petition, which was from certain Jews, 
praying that the peculiar grievances under 
which they laboured might be considered 
by the House, with a view to their re- 
moval, was read, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Report oF Ways AnD Means.—Qua- 
RANTINE IN GrorGra.] On the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
order of the day for considering the Report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means 
having been read, Sir A. Grant brought 
up the Report. 

On the question that it be read, 

Mr. O’ Connell asked the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his Majesty’s Government 
had been apprised of a law recently passed 
by the State of Georgia, imposing quaran- 
tine upon foreign vessels having on board 
free men of colour. By this r>gulation it 
would seem as if British subjects, not 
being white, were considered by the State 
of Georgia asa sort of pestilential objects : 
he wished to know whether steps had been 
taken to protect the rights of such indivi- 
duals ? 

Mr. Peel said, that Government had 
learned within the last few days (on the 
12th of February), that the State of Geor- 
gia had lately passed an Act, imposing a 
quarantine of forty days upon vessels con- 
taining free persons of colour, and coming 
either from other States of the American 
Union or from foreign countries. The sub- 
ject was now under consideration, having 
been referred to the King’s Advocate, and 
he could not as yet speak explicitly upon 
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the point. The measure alluded to qua- 
rantine regulations avowedly, but evidently 
contemplated another object—the preven- 
tion of all intercourse between the free 
people of colour in Georgia, and those 
coming from other places. It might be a 
question whether a regulation such as this 
did not contravene commercial regulations 
entered into between the two countries; 
however, he was not yet able to speak po- 
sitively, the subject being under consi 
deration before the proper legal authority. 

The Report was read, and the several 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Commirveror Supp.y.—Army Estr- 
MATES.] The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer having moved the order of the day 
for the further consideration of the Supply 
to be granted to his Majesty in Committee 
of Supply, the Speaker left the Chair. 

Sir H. Hardinge moved, that a sum of 
3,015,3331. 2s. 7d. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty for defraying the charge of the Land 
Forces at home and abroad (excepting the 
regiments employed in the territorial pos- 
sessions of the East India Company), from 
the 25th of December, 1829, to the 24th 
of December, 1830. 

Colonel Davies entered his protest against 
the extravagant character of the Esti- 
mates: it was disgraceful to go on voting 
away millions when the country was suf- 
fering so much from distress. However, 
his right hon. friend should experience no 
more opposition from him in the voting of 
the Estimates: he did not care a farthing 
how it went: the other night he had not 
been fairly listened to, still less supported, 
when he attempted to go into the subject. 
He had no doubt, if the hon. Member for 
Cumberland had brought forward his Mo- 
tion of disapprobation relative to the recent 
appointment of Treasurer of the Navy, that 
there would have been a large division 
against that appointment, because it was a 
million to one that any of those who might 
vote against the conduct of Ministers on 
this point would ever stand a chance of 
getting into the office; but as to the Army 
and Navy Estimates, the number who were 
interested in the question, remotely or 
directly, was so great as invariably to se- 


cure Ministers a large majority. When — 


the House came to vote upon an office of 
2,000/. a year, the pseudo patriots made a 
merit of opposing the petty expenditure, 
which was not a drop, no not half a drop, 
in the ocean of our extravagance. This 
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was said without any feeling of hostility 
towards Government ; but if Ministers per- 
sisted in refusing to make reductions com- 
mensurate with the public distress, let 
them not be surprised if independent Mem- 
bers of his way of thinking joined them- 
selves to another party in that House, and 
took the chance of something better. He 
feared that the House had given itself 
blindfold into the hands of the Govern- 
ment; and in fact, he expected more from 
the Government than from the House, 
moderate as was his reliance on the 
former. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he wished to make 
a remark upon the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on a former even- 
ing, as to the amount of our expen- 
diture upon which reductions could be 
made. The right honourable Gentleman 
said, that the whole amount of public 
expenditure subject to diminution was 
12,000,000/.; and if he had confined 
his statement to the sum annually 
voted on the Estimates, he would have 
been correct, and his ridicule of the 
honourable Member for Aberdeen for an 
attempt to save 8,000,000/. out of an 
expenditure of 12,000,000/. might have 
been justifiable. But it appeared from a 
statement in the fourth Report of the 
Finance Committee, that out of our 
gross expenditure of 55,000,000/. there 
was a sum of only 35,000,000/. which 
was not susceptible of diminution. These 
35,000,0002. went to the payment of the 
interest on the Public Debt, to the main- 
tenance of the Civil List, and to the pay- 
ment of pensions and half-pay. Here, 
then, there appeared upon this statement a 
balance of 20,000,000/. which was subject 
to diminution. But to that 20,000,0002. 
might be added 3,000,000/. of sinking 
fund, and the sum might be still further 
increased by the addition of 2,000,000/. 
more, on account of the possible re- 
duction of the 4 and 33 per Cents, to 
3 per Cents, so as to save 2,000,000/. 
Thus we should have a gross total of 
25,000,0002. (and not 12,000,0002.) sub- 
He thought it right 
to make this statement, for otherwise 
some of the reductions that had been 
proposed might appear extravagant, if we 
were really limited to a saving upon asum 
of 12,000,000. With respect to the 
present Estimate, the numbers of the 
Cavalry were eight thousand three hun- 
dred, and those of the Foot Guards five 
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thousand one hundred: these were not 
destined to colonial service. Our whole 
force was about eighty-eight thousand rank 
and file, including the troops in India. 
It appeared to the Finance Committee, 
that in 1828 the number of troops was 
one hundred and sixteen thousand, and 
one hundred and two thousand in 1829— 
a number which appeared capable of re- 
duction by fifteen thousand men. The 
expense incurred in supporting this force 
was altogether a colonial question; if we 
kept up our garrisons and colonies, a force 
of eighty-seven thousand might be ne- 
cessary to enable us to do so: but it was 
a question how far we ought to keep up 
these establishments. The hon. Member 
for Callington stated that this question 
had not been decided by the Finance 
Committee; and it was assumed that the 
Committee would not have decided in 
favour of such reductions as were now 
proposed. He did not presume to say 
what might have been the decision of the 
Finance Committee; he could only state 
his own opinion, which he had expressed 
elsewhere, and which was to the effect that 
an establishment of eighty-seven thousand 
men would be sufficient for our present 
system, not saying that that system was 
correct. When the question was before 
the Finance Committee, it was urged in 
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justification of the large garrisons kept up 


in the Mediterranean, that the condition of 
Greece and Turkey rendered them neces- 
sary. But the case was altogether changed 
now, when there no longer existed a chance 
of our being involved in warfare in that 
quarter. He should say, that upon the 
whole, including the reduction of our 
forces in the Colonies, there might be 
made a total reduction of between six 
thousand and seven thousand troops. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that if he had 
understood the hon. Baronet correctly, 
the hon. Baronet was of opinion that 
eighty-eight thousand men, rank and file, 
were more than sufficient, and that in con- 
sequence of some alterations that had 
lately taken place, the number might be 
reduced by six thousand or seven thou- 
sand men. But how long was it since 
these alterations had taken place? He 
had had the honour of receiving, through 
the courtesy of the hon. Baronet, a book 
on Financial Reform, which had proceeded 
from the pen of the hon. Baronet. The 
book had only been published a few days, 
and in it the hon. Baronet stated that the 
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number of troops, rank and file, for all 
the public services ought to be eighty- 
seven thousand—that was to say, the hon. 
Baronet admitted that, by the evidence 
taken before the Finance Committee, 
eighty-seven thousand was the proper num- 
ber. The number voted this year was 
only eighty-eight thousand, and therefore 
it was within one thousand of the number 
which the hon. Baronet had admitted to 
be necessary. He should have calculated, 
therefore, upon the vote of the hon. 
Baronet; for certainly he could not have 
expected that a difference of one thousand 
men should have been a sufficient ground 
of dispute. But the hon. Baronet had 
also said, that in the islands in the Medi- 
terranean, in Malta, in Gibraltar, and in 
other places, we kept up too great a force. 
In 1792, however, the force at Gibraltar 
was four thousand two hundred and twenty- 
one: while the force there now, in 1830, 
was only three thousand four hundred and 
eighty-six, being nearly one thousand less 
than in 1792. In the Canadas, too, the 
hon. Baronet said we had too large a force. 
But on reterring to the accounts of 1792, 


he found that in that year the amount of 


our force in Upper and Lower Canada was 
three thousand two hundred and forty- 
seven, and that in 1830, it was only two 
thousand nine hundred and five, being 
three hundred men less than in 1792. 
He had stated ona former evening, that if 
he were to go through all our foreign pos- 
sessions, he could show that, with the ex- 
ception of New South Wales, we had at 
present a smaller force in them than we 
had in 1792. However, as the vote of 
this year was within one thousand of the 
number which the hon. Baronet thought 
a proper number, he hoped there would 
be no farther altercation on that point. 
Sir H. Parnell said, that the gallant 
officer had not accurately stated what he 
had said elsewhere. The gallant officer had 
stated that he (Sir H. Parnell) had admitted 
elsewhere that eighty-seven thousand men 
were the proper number for the force of this 
country. Now he had expressly stated 
that we had a right to infer, from a com- 
parison between the expense of our mili- 
tary force now and what it was in the 
peace preceding the war of 1793, that the 
present expense was much too great. He 
had stated, moreover, that the Finance 
Committee had been of the same opinion, 
and that if the Committee had been re- 
appointed it would no doubt have recom- 
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mended considerable reductions. As to 
the number of men, he had taken the evi- 
dence given before the Finance Committee, 
and shown that, even upon that evidence, 
eighty-seven thousand would have been 
sufficient, whereas a much larger number 
had been voted; but, in showing that, he by 
no means meant to say that there should 
be no farther reductions made. When he 
found, too, by the evidence of the righthon. 
Gentleman, and of other gallant officers, 
that they rested the case of our garrisons 
on the war in Turkey, and on the unsettled 
state of Greece, the matter assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect, for the war in Turkey was 
at an end, and the affairs of Greece were 
now settled. He had stated elsewhere, 
that when these events should have hap- 
pened, the time for reducing our military 
force would have arrived. That time had 
arrived, and he thought that reductions 
ought now to be made. 

Sir John Wrottesley was persuaded that 
our military force was too great, and that 
they ought to begin by reducing the num- 
ber of men. He did not blame the Mini- 
sters for not making reductions,—it was 
the House of Commons that he blamed. 
It was the House that taxed the people, 
and not the Ministers. The Ministers 
brought down their Estimates, the House 
voted them, and when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer afterwards came down with 
his Budget, the House might perhaps ask 
him to reduce the Taxes. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would of course reply, 
that that was not his place,—that he had 
only to find out ways and means. It was 
for the House, then, to make those reduc- 
tions which the country needed. With 
respect to our military force, he had hoped 
now that there was a new and efticient 
police that the Guards might be done away 
with in the metropolis. He agreed, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies had, on a former evening, given 
a satisfactory explanation on this subject. 
The right hon, Secretary at War had 
stated that the number of battalions had 
not been increased since 1792, which was 
true; but the strength of the battalions 
had been increased. In 1792 a battalion 
consisted of about four hundred men: it 
now consisted of seven hundred and forty. 
In 1792 a regiment of Cavalry consisted 
of one hundred and ninety-six men; it 
now consisted of three hundred and five. 
He should propose that we should reduce 
our force by two battalions of Guards, by 
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one regiment of household troops, and 
that the Cavalry generally should be re- 
duced to the condition in which it was in 
1792. He believed that during the late 
reign each regiment of the line had an op- 
portunity in its turn of performing duty 
at Windsor, and he regretted that this 
custom had been abolished. With respect 
to reduction generally, he felt it his duty 
to propose something that should effectu- 
ally relieve the country. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, that he 
was fearful that in any observations he 
might make against the Ministers, his 
Opposition might be, as it had been, 
attributed to factious motives. He begged 
however, once for all, to deny that charge 
most unequivocally. If that party which 
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was generally known by the appellation of 


“« Brunswickers” were to obtain the reins 
of power, and were to propose the repeal 
of the Catholic measure which passed last 
year, he would oppose such a proposition 
as stoutly as he had opposed the measure 
itself. [hear, hear.] Ue disliked the 
measure, but he would never become a 
party to a proposal for the repeal of it, 
now that it had passed. [ear] He 
trusted that after this declaration it would 
not be supposed that he was actuated 
by such unworthy motives as some had 
thought proper to impute to him. [hear, 
hear.]| He was actuated by no such mo- 
tives ; but on behalf of an oppressed and 
insulted people, calling loudly but in vain, 
he did protest against the Ministers laying 
their sacrilegious hands on the public 
money. The distress of the country was 
general,—it was universal; and if the 
Ministers persisted in their present course, 
they would urge on that distress until the 
foundations of society were shaken to 
their very centre. One Minister of the 
Crown admitted that the distress was 
general, while another wished to gloss it 
over. What dependence, then, was to be 
placed upon thesecontradictory statements? 
The primary duty of the House was to 
inquire into the fact of this distress, 
and into the means of relieving it. If the 
TIouse refused to perform this duty, they 
would violate the confidence which had 
been reposed in them by their constituents, 
and give to the Ministers a still greater 
power of oppressing the people. But 
the majorities of Friday last had taught 
the people what they had to expect from 
the House of Commons and from the 
Ministers. The history of that night’s 
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proceedings had already gone forth to 
every quarter of the country, bearing with 
it bitter disappointment and disgust. The 
voice of a complaining and indignant 
people must, however, be heard at last ; 
and in the name of that people, he called 
in the first place, for the repeal of all 
taxes on labour and industry. [hear, hear.] 
Let him call the attention of the House to 
the following passage from Lord Bacon : 
—‘ Kings have to deal with their neigh- 
bours, their wives, their children, their 
prelates or clergy, their nobles, their 
second nobles or gentlemen, their mer- 
chants, their commons, and their men 
of war; and from all these arise dangers, 
if care and circumspection be not used 
*** * *. For their merchants they are 
vena porta, and if they flourish not, a 
kingdom may have good limbs, but will 
have empty veins, and nourish little. 
Taxes and imposts upon them do seldom 
good to the King’s revenue; for that 
which he wins in the hundred he loses in 
the shire; the particular rates being in- 
creased, but the total bulk of trading 
rather decreased. For their commons, 
there is little danger from them, except it 
be where they have great and potent 
heads; or where you meddle with the 
point of religion, or their customs, or 
means of life.” The noble Marquis, after 
reading the above passage, concluded 
thus:—“ May these words reach the 
Royal ears, and may the admonitions 
contained in them sink deep into the 
Royal mind !” 

Sir G. Murray said, that he was neither 
one of those who had attributed factious 
motives to the noble Marquis, nor did he 
approve the conduct of any who dealt 
in such imputations. There could be no 
doubt that every hon. Member had a right 
to give utterance to whatever opinion he 
entertained on public affairs, and he 
thought that that right was impeached as 
often as the expression of such opinions 
was attributed to any improper motives. 
The noble Marquis might be assured, 
therefore, that he (Sir G, Murray), widely 
as he differed from him, should never 
impute to him that he was actuated by 
factious motives. With respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Wrottesley) and which had been the 
occasion of his rising, he begged to observe 
that he believed the duty at Windsor, 
Kew, and Hampton-court, had always 
been performed by the Guards. 
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Sir R. Heron agreed that the retrench- 
ments proposed by the Ministers were 
very small, but he did not think with the 
noble Marquis (Blandford) that the people 
would be at all disappointed, because 
he believed that the people had long since 
abandoned all hope of relief from those 
who called themselves their representatives. 
He thought that the Army Estimates were 
the best subject of any for reduction. [hear] 
In the half-pay chiefly, as it appeared to 
him, a great saving might be effected 
ultimately. It seemed unjust that half- 
pay, which had originally been given only 
for loss of health in service, should be 
converted into a fee-simple, transferable. 
The system of the purchase of commissions. 
too, should be altered. With regard to 
pensions, he could not help thinking, that 
for the future soldiers might be contented 
with lower pensions, granted only for a 
greater length of service. He could never 
understand why such a difference in 
respect of pensions should exist between 
the Army andthe Navy. One word more : 
—they had been told that the passing 
of the Catholic Relief bill would effect 
a saving in our military establishment ; 
but this promise had not been realized. 
He knew that very little reduction could 
be effected in our military force while we 
retained so many colonies. But why 
should we retain so many? Nothing 
would be more wise than to give up the 
Tonian Islands. 

Sir J. Wrottesiey said a few words in 
explanation. 

Mr. Maberly said, that if the Finance 
Committee had been re-appointed, this 
subject would have been properly investi- 
gated, and the House would never have 
come to such votes as those to which it 
came on the last evening. They could 
now only make observations upon the 
Estimates,—they could not examine them. 
He contended that nothing could be more 
indefensible than to call upon the country 
to pay the East-India Company for twenty- 
thousand men. Great saving might also be 
made in the mode of paying general 
officers, and that without reducing their 
pay one sixpence, which he was not 
anxious to do. It was, however, of no 
use to make any statements upon the 
subject, because some gallant officer op- 
posite would get up and contradict them, 
and no argument could be effectual in 
the teeth of a majority. 

Mr. Humesaid, that he had been strongly 
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urged by many of his friends to make no 
farther opposition, because it was evi- 
dently useless; but the distresses of the 
country forced him on. It was now 
certain that eighty-eight thousand soldiers 
and thirty thousand seamen would be 
forced upon the country. Still, however, 
he would not discontinue his opposi- 
tion. See what a state they were in,— 
he meant the House. Every hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side the House to whom 
he had spoken had said— This is very 
bad: the establishments ought to be re- 
duced.” ‘* Then, said I, “ continued the 
hon. Member, ‘why don’t you vote with 
us?” ‘No, they replied, we can’t vote 
with you, but we will do any thing else.” 
[hear and laughter]. Out of the House, 
therefore, where they could do nothing, 
Gentlemen would express their real wishes, 
and say what the people wanted ; but in 
the House, where they could do something, 
they were silent. Now was not this a 
proof that Gentlemen came here to serve 
themselves, and not to serve the country ? 
[hear and laughter] It was useless to 
talk, then, of any effectual reductions by 
the House, if hon. Members voted in this 
way. If it should continue in the same 
course of indifference to the wishes of the 
people, what remedy was there but force ? 
[hear, hear] He would repeat it, that 
was the only remedy; it was the only 
thing which could impress itself on those 
who were inaccessible to argument. What 
was it that kept the tyranny of the Sultan 
within some kind of limits? Why the 
dread of re-action. They had been told 
the other day by an hon. Baronet (Sir E. 
Knatchbull), who had referred to an argue 
ment of his (Mr. Hume’s), that they had 
only one of two courses to adopt—the one 
a measure which would bring up the pay- 
ments and prices of every thing to the 
state of taxation, so that all might be 
equally raised; or they must consent to a 
large reduction of taxation. The first 
measure his Majesty’s Ministers had, in 
his opinion, very wisely declined to adopt. 
He had given them his humble support 
on that occasion, because he felt con- 
vinced that the measure suggested would 
have the effect of eventually plunging the 
country into greater difficulties than those 
in which it was now involved, and he would 
continue to support the views of Ministers 
on that point. The other course,—the 
reduction of taxation by means of the re- 
duction of our large establishments, -- 
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that was pressed, earnestly pressed, upon 
the attention of Members and the House ; 
yet out of six hundred and _ fifty-eight 
Members, only ninety-three were found to 
consent that the taxes ought to be re- 
duced. If a stranger to the country, 
uninformed as to the constitution of the 
House, were to look at that division, his 
conclusion would certainly be, that it was 
impossible the people of England could 
be desirous of a reduction of taxes, for 
there were the representatives whom they 
had sent to act for them,—the' majority 
of whom had voted against it; and of 
course he would judge of the opinion of 
the country from the majority and not the 
minority. He regretted exceedingly that 
the House had not followed the example 
recently set by the representatives of the 
people in the Netherlands: they felt 
themselves aggrieved by some measures 
of the Ministers of the Crown, for which 
they in vain sought redress, and they very 
properly resolved not to vote the supply 
until redress was obtained. They not only 
determined not to vote the ten years’ sup- 
ply; but would not vote it for even one 
year, till Ministers had come ,to a proper 
sense of what they ought to do. And 
what was the result? Why, that the 
Ministers did adopt, as far as they could, 
what was proposed in the name of the 
people. If he could persuade the House 
to adopt a similar course, what would be 
its effect? It would place Ministers on a 
pinnacle of popularity much higher than 
they ever could be placed otherwise ; but 
instead of this they were now under the 
influence of a few magnates, despising the 
representations of the people—despising 
their distresses and their prayers for relief. 
Why, if the House should go on in that 
way, he did not see what use it was, ex- 
cept that a man could speak his mind 
there, which the Attorney General would 
not permit him to do out of it. [hear] 
Indeed, one of the greatest benefits derived 
from that House was, that the Attorney 
General could not take official notice of 
any thing said in it. [hear, hear.] What 
was the situation in which the country 
was placed? Distress increased in every 
quarter. The people prayed for relief, 
and the majority of that House decided 
against the adoption of that course by 
which alone relief could be afforded. Was 
it possible that they could continue to go 
on in this way? What, he again asked, 
was their situation? If a man advocated 
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measures of relief in the House, he was 
unsuccessful; if he spoke of the conduct 
of Ministers out of the House, in a way 
not very agreeable to Government, the 
Attorney General fastened upon him = at 
once with a state prosecution at the in- 
stance of the Duke of Wellington; for 
after all he had heard on the subject of 
the late trials, he could not bring himself 
to believe that the Attorney General would 
have brought them on if he had not 
thought they would be agreeable to the 
Cabinet, or to the Duke, for he was 
in effect the Cabinet. [hear, and a 
laugh} He would call upon the House 
to look at the condition of the country 
—to consider the distress which prevailed 
every where; so great, that many had 
died of starvation. If any hon. Mem- 
bers deubted this, let them look to 
the evidence adduced at certain coroners’ 
inquests. He would also beg of them 
to consider of that which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kent did not seem to know 
—that the pauper population in some 
places helped themselves in the streets in 
a manner which could not be considered 
legal, and this must increase to a fearful 
extent if some timely remedy were not 
applied. And was he sorry for this? No, 
—on the contrary, he rejoiced at it, for it 
was only by such means that a remedy 
would be at length applied. When Minis- 
ters were blind to the distress of the 
country, it was right that it should be 
forced on their attention in this way. He 
might be told that this was intemperate, 
but he repeated, he wished it. When he 
saw the course adopted by former and 
present Ministers,—when the interests of 
the majority in the country were neglected, 
and every thing done to promote the 
interest of the few,—when he saw these 
things producing their natural effects in 
the country, he would defy any man in 
that House to put his hand on his heart 
and say, that he believed the country 
could go on much longer, to bear the ex- 
penses which now pressed upon it. He 
owned he was tired of reiterating to the 
House the necessity of reduction. But 
the question was—should there be any 
opposition or not? He knew he had been 
beaten over and over again on questions 
of reduction, but still he went on; for 
exposure was one thing, and success was 
another. He still was not disposed to give 
it up, for he had seen some little effect 
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calling the attention of the House to the 
exorbitant expense of the staff of the 
Royal Military College, which was 6,000/. 
Reduction had at length taken place. 
The salary of the Governor had been re- 
duced, but why had it not been reduced 
long ago? But this was the way—reduc- 
tions were resisted until they were forced 
again and again on the attention of Minis- 
ters; but still they would go on in their 
former course until the people obliged 
them to consider those matters more at- 
tentively. The Attorney General would 
no doubt say that this was language 
tending to bring the House into disrespect 
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the House should be punished; but he 
would say that every act of the House 
had tended more to bring itself ito 
disrespect with the people than all the 
paper bullets of the Standard or the Morn- 
ing he did not know what to call it. 
It was a shame that men with such power 
as Ministers possessed should exercise it 
in not allowing the miserable to complain 
of their injuries. It was not to be borne 
that this last resource of the miserable, 
that of complaint, should be thus cut off. 
He would say, that if ever there was a 
time when the people of England should 
arouse themselves from their lethargy, the 
present was the time—it was the time for 
action—for the action of co-operation 
throughout the country, until they brought 
Ministers to a sense of what was due to 
the distresses of the public. He might 
be told that this was inflammatory lan- 
guage. It was the language which the 
circumstances of the country called for ; 
for he was one of those who thought that 
when all fair means had been tried with- 
out success, recourse should be had to 
unfair means. If the consequences to 
which he alluded should arrive, he was 
not to blame. Let Ministers bear in 
mind that he had given them warning,— 
had advised them to -yield to the fair 
means; and if they neglected it, they 
should have only themselves to blame for 
any consequences that might foliow. He 
was not in his place when it was proposed 
£9 go into the Committee, or he would have 
taken the opportunity of stating his opinion 
before that vote was agrecd to. He agreed 
with several of his hon. friends near him, 
that it was now almost hopeless to press 
for further reductions in that House. 
But he did not address himself to the 
Estimates with any such hope, He cared 
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not what was the opinion of that House, 
or whether he spoke to full or empty 
benches. His wish was, that the people 
should understand the subject, for he 
hoped they would see the necessity of 
taking matters into their own hands, 
[Some cries of ‘‘ order, order.”| He cared 
not forthat cry. He would repeat it,—it 
was the right of the people, as they were 
the party most interested. He would 
now come to the vote before the House, 
for if the majority were determined to 
keep up this enormous force in time of 
peace, that was no reason why they 
should pay for that force more than was 
necessary. They had a force of Guards, 
Cavalry and Infantry, amounting to four- 
teen thousand and thirty-eight men. He 
would now wish to show what was the 
expense at which they were kept up. 
From a paper which had been laid before 
the House by a noble Lord (Palmerston), 
when Secretary at War, it appeared that 
the Life Guards were kept up at an 
expense of 32,0002. in 1822. [as was un- 
derstood.] They were still kept up at 
the sameexpense. Every Life Guardsman 
cost the county 74/. 4s, 1ld. a-year, 
without his horse, but including the ex- 
pense of the horse, each man cost 150/, 
a-year. Every man of the Dragoon 
Guards cost 56/. 11s. 5d. a-year each 
man. The Foot Guards 341. 6s., and the 
Infantry of the line 31/. per man a-yea. 
It had been said by the gallant Secretary 
at War that there was not much increase 
of this Foree since 1792, but he had an 
official document in his hand, dated 28th 
March, 1828, and laid before the Finance 
Committee, which exhibited the difference 
in the numbers of the Household Troops 
during the years 1792, 1822, and 1828, 
and it was as follows: In 1792 the 
number of privates in the Horse Guards 
was six hundred and_ seventy-eight ; 
in 1822 it was one thousand one 
hundred and forty-four, and the same in 
1828. In 1792 the number of privates 
in the Foot Guards was three thousand 
two hundred and ninety-two; in 1822 it 
was five thousand one hundred and four, 
and the same in 1828. In 1792 the 
number of privates in the Cavalry was 
four thousand two hundred and ninety-six : 
in 1822 it was six thousand and eighteen, 
and the same in 1828. The Horse Guards 
it was manifest from this Return, had nearly 
doubled in number, and the increase in 
the others had been likewise very considera- 
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ble. He repeated that with this document 
in existence, he could not understand on 
what it was that the right hon. Secretary 
had founded his assertion. The other 
portions of the army had increased in like 
manner; and though in 1792 we had 
only forty-six thousand troops—in the 
present year that number was given at 
eighty-nine thousand, to be reduced to 
eighty-one thousand, or nearly double the 
number of the former year. The right 
hon. Secretary, however, could not make 
out the fact of reduction, even if he were 
to appeal to a still later period ; for in 
1822 the pay of the Army was 2,552,000/. 
in 1823, it was 2,561,000/. in 1824, it 
was 2,734,000/. and in 1825, it got up to 
3,062,000. It had now come back to 
3,000,000. but even that was an excess 
of about 500,000/. over the year 1822. 
What, after this, became of the declara- 
tion that the charge was as low now as 
within any year since the peace? He 
again asserted that the country was not in 
a condition to justify them in giving such 
a voteas that now demanded. Before the 
House voted that sum, they ought to ask 
this question, ‘ What was the pay of the 
troops in 18062” In that year the pay 
was raised, in consequence, as it was said, 
of the high price of provisions. The 
country was not in the same condition 
now. He expected that the Finance 
Committee would have taken up that 
question, and the evidence which had 
been given upon it was now on the 
Table of the House. It was accessible to 
every body, and was well worthy of their 
attention. From the year 1797 to the 
year 1806, the pay of the soldier was 8d. 
per day. In the latter year there was a 
proposition to increase it to ls. per day, 
and together with the beer-money, it now 
amounted to Is. ld. per day. If hon. 
Members would look back and see the 
reasons on which that increase was made, 
they would see that the contrary reasons 
now applied in favour of areduction. On 
a former occasion a question had been put 
to the noble Lord then at the head of the 
War Office, in order to ascertain whether 
any inconvenience would follow froma 
reduction in the rate of pay of the soldier, 
to be effected from that time; and the 
noble Lord had answered, none whatever, 
for that there were no less than nine differ- 
ent rates of pay in every regiment—nay, 
in every company there were different 
rates of pay, arising from different lengths 
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of service, and from other circumstances. 
If the Government were disposed to 
reduce every unnecessary expense, they 
might from that moment have engaged 
soldiers at the reduced rate of pay. He 
thought that question was one of very 
great importance, and that every parish 
which was over-flowing with able-bodied 
men, whom it was obliged to support, 
might tell these persons that the King’s 
service was open to them, and that they 
might go and serve. This might appear 
to some hon. Gentlemen a matter of very 
little importance ; but he must say, that if 
means were not taken to lessen the expen- 
diture in every way, no great reduction 
could be made. But the reduction was 
not so small in amount as some might 
imagine. When the noble Lord he had 
before referred to was asked what would 
be the saving effected by lowering the pay 
of the private soldier from Is. Id. to 11d. 
a day, he answered, that it would amount 
to 240,000/. a-year. ‘That calculation 
was made, he believed, upon an estimate 
of ninety-five thousand men. He was 
aware that such a saving could not be in- 
stantly effected, and he would state what 
length of time would be required to accom- 
plish it. Supposing the army to amount 
to seventy-two thousand men, there would 
be casualties among them in one year to 
the number of twelve theusand. In other 
words, one sixth part of the army required 
to be renewed every year. In that way 
40,0001. might be saved in the first 
year, 80,000/. in the second, and at the 
end of six years the whole army might be 
engaged at adiminished pay. Taking the 
calculation of the noble Lord, the relief 
now would have amounted to 150,000. 
if the principle had been acted on from 
the moment when it was admitted that it 
might have been. The question was, 
whether we ought now to keep up the in- 
creased pay, when the reasons for which it 
had been increased existed no longer. On 
that another question of considerable im- 
portance arose concerning the increased 
rate of pay to officers. The pay of the 
officers, like that of the soldiers, was 
raised in 1806, upon the plea of the high 
price of provisions. The same reason did 
not exist now, and it ought therefore to be 
reduced. He did not think that any diffi- 
culty would be found in procuring officers 
upon the reduced pay; for at this time 
there were not only a hundred candi- 
dates for every vacant commission, but 
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great interest was used by each of the 
candidates to procure it for himself. Any 
government that looked to the expenditure 
with a view to economy would well consi- 
der that circumstance; and reduce, as far 
as possible, the pay and half-pay of the 
officers of the army, so as to put them on 
the same footing with that on which they 
were placed previous to 1806. When he 
talked of half-pay, he never was able to for- 
give that shameful proceeding which took 
place two years ago, when old officers were 
allowed to sell their life-pensions, and 
young officers to buy them. He must say 
that such a proceeding never ought to have 
been adopted by a Government claiming 
any title to a desire to be economical. It 
was true he had seen a calculation on that 
subject (if it were possible that any calcu- 
lations could convince a man that he would 
pay no more to a young than to an old 
life), in which the wisdom and economy of 
the measure were asserted, and in which it 
was attempted to be shown that the country 
had not been a sufferer by it. If the 
House did its duty, it would say that there 
should be no rate of pay beyond that of 
1806. He would ask any hon. Member 
what were the reasons assigned for raising 
the pay in that year? It was said not 
only that provisions were dear, but that 
there was such a want of men in the Navy, 
and in the Militia, and in the Army, that 
it was fit to hold out encouragement for 
men to enter the King’s service. All these 
reasons had now ceased to exist; and when 
the causes for increased pay had ceased, we 
ought to go back to the original rate of 
pay. He had stated that the pay of the 
soldier had been raised from 84. to 1s. 1d. 
a day; there was a deduction on account 
of rations, but no soldier was allowed to 
be charged more than 6d.a day for his 
rations, and there was sometimes a small 
sum returned to the soldier on that account. 
The Cavalry was now paid Is. 3d., and 
the Life Guards 1s. 114d., and we had 
twice the number of Life Guards now, that 
we had in 1792, and they had nearly 
double their former pay. It was most im- 
portant that a reduction should take place 
in this part of our army. It was the most 
expensive, and the most useless, being un- 
available for foreign service. When the 
large amount of the Army was attempted 
to be defended, kowever, it was said to be 
necessary, because the soldiers were 
wanted for relicfs in the Colonies. Now 
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Colonies. For the parade of the court, 
four or five hundred men would be quite 
enough; but at present we had a much 
larger number, with one officer to every 
seven privates. The disproportion of offi- 
cers to men, and the great rate of pay, 
were things that a country in the greatest 
state of prosperity ought not to be called 
on to support. There was, besides, an- 
other matter of importance here: the 
whole accounts of the Horse Guards and 
the Foot Guards were passed without any 
audit, so that nobody knew whether the 
money was expended or not, for it rested 
with the officers to whom it was given. 
He had a paper sent to him, upon which 
he should like to ask the gallant General 
opposite a question. He did not profess 
to know whether the information it con- 
tained was true or not, but he wished to 
ask whether it was a fact that, in the 
Oxford Blues, there was not only a 
Quarter-Master for the regiment, but one 
for every troop in it, at the pay of 8s. aday? 
If it were possible that such extravagance 
could exist, he thought it was high time 
that reduction should take place. He 
understood, besides, that some had retired 
on half-pay since reduction had been talked 
of. Having stated that, he would further 
ask the House whether it was prepared to 
keep up the recruiting establishment at 
its present enormous expense? There 
were six Inspecting Field Officers on full 
pay, five Lieutenant-Colonels, one Major, 
seven Adjutants, six Paymasters, five Staff 
Surgeons, six Serjeant-Majors, seven Ser- 
jeant-Clerks, five Paymaster-Serjeants, and 
eight Paymaster-Clerks, and no less than 
forty-six Staff-Serjeants. All these were 
in this country; but there was precisely 
the same set of officers for Ireland, besides 
an immense expence for dépdts. Under 
the circumstances he would assert that it 
was not fair to bring forward one lumping 
Estimate of three millions, when there were 
so many objectionable items in it. One 
might really imagine that the Army was 
fixed at one hundred and fifty thousand, 
instead of eighty thousand men. It did 
appear to him thatthe whole was put upon 
the most extravagant scale. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite might think that 
these observations were not well timed, and 
that he did not give the Ministers the 
credit they deserved. How could he be 
disposed to give them credit for their acts, 
when he saw, year after year, 43,0002. a 
year expended for lodging money, and 
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50,0002. for moving money? He was told 
that a large amount might be saved if the 
Household Troops were not moved so often. 
He would mention one thing more. There 
was a table kept at St. James’s for the 
officers on guard, at an annual expense 
of 6,0002. As every thing now was cheap, 
he thought such a sum was enormous, and 
ought to be reduced. There was, besides, 
a sum of 8,500/. allowed to the officers, 
as compensation money, on account of 
certain emoluments formerly derived from 
outlyers, and from things supplied to the 
men, in respect to their apartments in the 
Savoy and in Scotland-yard. He did not 
think it was ever intended that they 
should enjoy these emoluments. All he 
knew was, that the Commons of England, 
in the fifteenth year of peace, ought not 
to yote so large a sum for this part of the 
Military Establishment; and his advice to 
the House would be, to grant much less 
than was required, in order to compel 
Ministers to attend to the wishes of the 
people: to refuse to pay the troops would 
compel reduction, and the first step ought 
to be to give no more than was given in 
1822 and 1823. The average of 1822 
and 1823 was 2,550,000/., whereas the 
sum now demanded was 3,015,0002. for 
the pay of eighty-one thousand men. He 
should take the sense of the House on his 
Amendment, which would be to substitute 
the sum of 2,550,000/. for the sum of 
3,015,0002. 

On the Amendment being put from the 
chair, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had no 
doubt but his right hon. friend the Secre- 
tary at War would be enabled to give the 
Committee a satisfactory explanation with 
respect to the details comprised in the 
latter part of the speech which had just 
been delivered by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. But in the preceding part of 
that speech the hon. Member had indulged 
in some observations of a very different 
nature, which he cculd not listen to with- 
out emotion and astonishment, as they 
were of a character such as had been never 
before uttered, within his recollection, in 
that independent and honourable assem- 
bly. When he heard the extraordinary lan- 
guage employed by the hon. Gentleman, he 
could not help thinking that the speaker 
stood before them in the uneasy character of 
a disappointed prophet, who desired some 
compensation for his inconsiderate decla- 
ration, that he expected no reduction 
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whatever from the present Ministry. He 
had found however that the prodigal 
Ministry, so vituperated, had made reduc- 
tions to such a considerable amount as to 
cover him with confusion at the discovery, 
and he sought to regain his usual compla- 
cency in the manner which they had _ that 
night witnessed. In this awkward attempt 
to conceal the failure of his prognostics, 
he had, however, expressed himself in 
terms which the hon. Member, he felt 
assured, would in cooler moments regret. 
As to the Estimates against which he now 
directed such a vehement opposition, he 
ought surely to call to mind that they 
were lower than in the year 1804, and 
might have had the candour to acknow- 
ledge the subsequent reductions. Indeed, 
comparing the whole amount of the pre- 
sent Estimates, including extraordinaries 
and all the other items of expenditure, he 
had himself no hesitation in pronouncing 
these to be less than those of 1794. But, 
said the hon. Gentleman, why not reduce 
the Estimates to the state in which they 
stood in 1822? This triumphant question 
could be readily answered, by stating for 
the information of the querist, that the Es- 
timates then under consideration were 
lower than the Estimates of 1822 by at 
least 150,000/. [cheers and laughter. | 
The hon. Gentleman admitted that he 
had been absent, forsooth, at the com- 
mencement of the debate, as he supposed 
that the House would have been occupied 
by the discussion of another motion which 
stood amongst the notices for that day, 
and which, it was understood, would have 
taken precedence. But wherefore had the 
hon. Gentleman advisedly absented him- 
self on such an occasion, aware, as he 
must necessarily have been, that the 
Motion referred to was no less condemna- 
tory of Ministers than his own? [hear] 
What could have been his reason for an 
absence so inopportune, if he really 
believed the Ministers, in truth, guilty 
of the unthriftiness or profligacy which 
their opponents had imputed to them? 
Did he mean to wave the arguments 
of both sides, and betake himself to his 
post at the fag end of the debate, only 
for the deliberate purpose of voting the 
condemnation of His Majesty’s advi- 
sers, without hearing a syllable of their 
defence? [hear, hear.| Such a course 
of conduct, he submitted, was scarcely 
accordant with candour and fair dealing. 
But the hon, Gentleman did not stop here, 
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for he took upon him to impute corrupt 
motives,—and that, too, in no very nig- 
gardly terms,—to the majority who had 
voted in support of Government on Friday. 
[hear] This invidious and most unjus- 
tifiable assumption he deprecated as 
equally unbecoming and untrue. Many 
Gentlemen who voted with Ministers on 
the division alluded to were generally ad- 
verse to Government, as every individual 
who heard him well knew; and such 
Gentlemen, although they had the misfor- 
tune to differ from the hon. Member for 
Montrose, were in all respects as conscien- 
tious and upright and independent as 
himself. [hear, hear.] It was assuredly 
too much for any Member of that House, 
not only to censure and condemn the 
conduct of others, but to asperse them 
individually,—to charge them with cor- 
rupt interested motives,—to describe them 
as actuated by unworthy personal views 
of aggrandizement, when there in the 
open exercise of a public duty. [hear, 
hear.| He, it appears, would propose a 
reduction in the Army of ten thousand 
men, and so compute it at seventy-six 
thousand instead of eighty-one thousand, 
whilst others would leave it at eighty-one 
thousand. Now it was rather hard that 
for such a difference of opinion, imputa- 
tions of so foul a character should be cast 
on the motives of those, who in common 
with the hon. Member availed themselves 
of the privilege of judging for themselves. 
Those votes, he contended, were as 
honestly given as any which had ever 
emanated from Opposition, being influ- 
enced neither by a desire that relatives 
should continue in the receipt of public 
pay, nor by any other personal interest 
whatever. Such was the uncourteous con- 
duct of the hon. Gentleman to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and it 
were well if he had been content with de- 
preciating and vilifying his opponents 
within doors. Buta part of bis speech, he 
lamented to perceive, was addressed to 
another class of the community, and evi- 
dently uttered in a spirit little calculated 
to elevate the speaker in the opinion of the 
rational and dispassionate. The hon. 
Gentleman had made an appeal intended 
to operate without the doors of that 
House; he had actually made an appeal 
to the physical strength of the country, 
under circumstances which should have 
induced him to suppose that itmight not fall 
entirely ineffectual from his lips ;—under 
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circumstances, moreover, which reflected 
the deepest discredit on the source from 
whence those perilous counsels had ori- 
ginated. [hear, hear.] Was it, he fear- 
lessly asked, the part of a wise or a hu- 
mane man to play with such instru- 
ments? [hear] How could that hon. 
Member reconcile to his conscience this 
endeavour to incite a population which he 
deseribed as in distress, and even starving, 
to rebellion ; for his inflammatory language 
amounted to nothing short of that de- 
plorable extreme? It was truly bold ad- 
vice which had flowed freely from the 
hon. Gentleman, but how had he put it? 
Was he himself willing to encounter the 
dangers which he was so forward to ex- 
cite ;—did he intend to participate in the 
storm which he so valiantly invoked? No: 
far from it. Ilis exhortation was con- 
ducted in a very different tone, and might 
rather be paraphrased in such language 
as the following :—‘“ I who instigate 
you to rebellion,—I who invite you to 
take up arms, am myself safe from the 
penalties of treason, and not even the 
Attorney General can lay hold on me, 
sheltered as I stand behind the shield of 
my privileges.” [cheers] Such, it must 
be acknowledged, was not the language 
of the hon. Baronet who represented 
Westminster. That Gentleman—be his 
counsel what it might—had the manli- 
ness to take upon himself the entire re- 
sponsibility, and abandon the screen of 
Parliamentary privilege, by stating that 
he would abide by his opinions within 
doors or without, and publish what he 
had said, avowing himself the author. 
[hear, hear} This was at least frank, 
candid, and straight-forward; but the 
hon. Member for Montrose was content 
to wrap himself round with his privilege 
as a Member of Parliament, most un- 
feignedly disclaiming participation in such 
chivalry. Ministers, the committee might 
be assured, deeply lamented the dis- 
tresses of the people, and sympathized in 
their sufferings,—sympathized with them 
the more on account of their moderation 
and forbearance under the pressure of 
calamity: but what was the counsel of the 
Member for Montrose? Don’t be mode- 
rate, don’t be temperate,—have recourse 
to arms! But will the hon. Gentleman 
assert himself the champion of those 
whom he thus addresses,—will he put 
himself at their head? Ohno; he will 
stand upon his privilege, but adds that 
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he will be glad to hear of their resistance. 
[cheers] Those, he confessed, were not 
the exact words employed by the hon. 
Member, but he had expressed himself to 
exactly the same effect in substance. 

Mr, Hume, interrupting the right hon. 
Secretary, disavowed the inference which 
the right hon. Gentleman drew from his 
remarks, but he repeated that he was not 
inclined to retract a syllable of what he 
had said. 

Mr. Peel professed himself unable to 
understand what the hon. Member had 
intended to convey if his interpretation 
was erroncous. He had certainly stated 
‘that when Ministers, as in the late in- 
stance, were capable of procuring a cor- 
rupt majority, no other resource -re- 
mained for the peopie, except an appeal 
to arms.’ Language such as this was, in 
his opinion, open to no inference but one. 
But if that address to the passions of a 
suffering people should be answered by 
their raising the standard of rebellion, 
what alternative, he demanded, would 
remain for Government but that of meet- 
ing it with prompt, powerful, and success- 
ful resistance? In that event, he appre- 
hended, the hon. Member could hardly 
reconcile to his own conscience his decla- 
ration from his place in Parliament, that 
he should rejoice to hear of such resist- 
ance. [hear, hear] In the present excited 
state of his feelings he found himself 
quite unable to enter into the details 
of the subject before the Committee, and 
would accordingly leave that task to his 
right hon. friend. But he could not 
conclude without expressing his_ belief 
that the hon. Gentleman would find 
little support in his inflammatory appeal 
to the people, who, he was sure, even 
under their present adverse circumstances, 
were too generally conscious of the ad- 
vantages derived from the Government 
and Constitution to listen for a moment to 
those dangerous and intemperate sugges- 
tions. Nevertheless, if any portion of the 
population, however inconsiderable, should 
prove so infatuated and misguided as to 
hearken to that pernicious counsellor, 
and undertake a hopeless, a ruinous, and 
he would add, a wicked resistance, he 
could not envy the responsibility of him 
who had excited it. [hear] 

Colonel Davies said, he had always 
heard that a total loss of temper indicated 
a consciousness of a defective cause, and 
he could not refrain from applying the 
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observation to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had made such an unwarrantable 
attack upon him ; for he understood that 
he also was included in the animadver- 
sions directed against the hon. Member 
behind him. In justification of what he 
before said, he could only repeat that he 
had argued as the people of England 
would argue, when they heard of the 
majority who had opposed themselves 
to any inquiry into the present distressed 
state of the country. 

Mr. Peel disclaimed having made the 
slightest allusion to the speech of the 
gallant officer, as he was not present 
on the occasion referred to, and might 
not have remembered it even if he were. 
{laughter}. 

Colonel Davies proceeded to state his 
opinion that few of the majority in ques- 
tion had heard the arguments adduced, 
or were acquainted with the merits of the 
subject. He thought that it was unneces- 
sary for the right hon. Gentleman to tax his 
hon. friend, the Member for Montrose, with 
having been absent during the earlier 
part of the evening, as no Member of that 
House was more regular in his attendance. 
He certainly, for one, felt no inclination 
to spirit up the suffering people to acts of 
violence, [hear] but could not help saying 
that no one would be able to predict 
what might happen if things went on, as 
at present, from bad to worse. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he should not be 
induced to swerve from the course which 
he had already prescribed for himself, or 
be influenced by the inflammatory invec- 
tives of the hon. Member for Montrose, to 
submit any measure which would operate 
harshly on the soldier, The suggestion 
for lowering their pay was repugnant, he 
had no doubt, to the better feelings of the 
Committee, and its wisdom in point of 
policy was at least very dubious. Parti- 
cipating fully in the indignation, which the 
specch alluded to had excited in the mind 
of his right hon. friend, he should proceed 
to refute, as concisely as he could, the mis- 
representations advanced in that speech. 
The hon. Gentleman was mistaken when 
he described the pay of the soldier as 
having been increased since former times. 
In the year 1795, the pay with an in- 
crease of 2d. per diem had been settled by 
Mr. Wyndham, since which the allowance 
of beer formerly granted was commuted 
to a penny additional. But no one could 
pretend to maintain that such commuta- 
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tion was a virtual increase of pay, which 
on the whole had remained on the footing 
established in the reign of Queen Anne. 
It had been also said that the pay of the 
officers was too high, and that of the 
Guards more especially. But he appealed 
to any Member present whether the subal- 
terns of the Guards might not be said to 
give their services to the public gratuit- 
ously. In fact, many gentlemen around 
him gave higher wages to their servants 
out of livery than 7s. 10d. a day, which 
was the pay of the subalterns of the 
Guards, and did not include many of the 
necessary expenses requisite to keeping 
up the appearance of a gentleman. They 
were, moreover, liable to go abroad, and 
subject to the other contingencies of a 
military life. No corps of the line had 
seen more active service than the Guards 
during the last thirty years. They 
had been in Egypt, in both Americas, 
and the Peninsula. In the First Re- 
giment of the Guards, in which he and 
a gallant colonel opposite had had the 
honour to serve, not less than twenty- 
eight thousand men had passed through 
the ranks within that period. The pay in 
proportion was at the same time lower 
than in the time of Charles 2nd. Where 
there were formerly sixty-four battalions, 
there were now only fifty-six. They were 
likewise maintained at a cheaper rate than 
in 1792, as there were at present fewer 
officers and more men. As to the man- 
ner in which they discharged their duty in 
the metropolis, he believed it gave gene- 
- yal satisfaction, and he had no doubt but 
the hon. Member for Westminster would 
testify that the very best understanding 
subsisted between them and the inhabi- 
tants. The Cavalry likewise had been 
stigmatized by the hon. Gentleman, who 
had observed that they were more nume- 
rous now than in 1792. But he begged 
leave to remind him that there were fewer 
regiments now than at that period, and 
the expense was to be estimated accord- 


ing to the officers and not the number of 


men.—There were then one hundred and 
eighty rank and file, and the number now 
was three hundred. In France the pro- 
portion of Infantry to Cavalry was at pre- 
sent as four to one, while in this coun- 
try they bore a proportion of nine to one. 
Thus the proportion of Cavalry to Infantry 
on the Continent was double that of ours. 
The table of the Guards, at a cost 
of 6,000/, per annum, was referred 
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item of extravagance, But he recollected 
some years ago having had a similar dis- 
cussion on this very subject, when he 
stated that the subalterns of seven bat- 
talions of the Guards cost the country less 
than seven battalions of the line; so that 


after all there was a difference of one half 


the expense in their favour. It was ob- 
served, amongst other details, that the 
recruiting department was higher now 
than last year; but the fact could be 
easily accounted for. A plan had been 
acted on according to which soldiers 
were allowed to receive their discharge 
fourteen years after entering the ser- 
vice, and thus they would be enabled 
to ‘leave the army often at thirty-five 
years of age, in the prime of life. He felt 
convinced, that hitherto the difficulty of 
getting out was a principal cause of the 
popular disgust against entering the army; 
and it was as well to meet this objection 
as to create a saving in the Pension List 
that the step he spoke of was taken. 
Discharges to the number of two thou- 
sand were so given, not as formerly with 
a pension of 20/. but of 101., 7/., or 51. 


according to the years of service. In 


consequence of this regulation it was cer- 
tainly true that it would be necessary to 


‘recruit more men this year than last year, 


chiefly on account of the discharges 
which soldiers might now claim after 
fourteen years’ service. Thus it was 
supposed that three thousand five hun- 
dred additional recruits would be needed ; 
but the patronage of Ministers was thus 
in no respect extended. On a comparti- 
son of the whole estimates, including 
those for the colonial corps, and the 
troops in the Ionian Islands, it would be 
found that the sum required for the pre- 
sent year was at least 100,0002. less than 
had been voted in 1822. The saving had 
been effected in the following items :— 
The Staff was less expensive this year 

than in 1822, by £20,364 
The Clerks of Public Departments, by 25,052 
Medicines, by oe oe ee 1),936 
The Military College, by oe a6 6,005 
The Pay of General Officers, by .. .. 56,060 
The Full-pay of Retired Officers, by .. 41,000 
The Half-pay,by ..  .. .. «» 149,951 
The Foreign Half-pay, by .. .. .. 19,000 
The honourable Member for Montrose had 
repeatedly charged him (Sir H. Hardinge) 
and his noble predecessor, with being re- 
gardless of the diminution of the half-pay 
of the Army, but he could establish that 
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the charge was altogether unfounded. In 
1815, the whole number of officers, on 
full and half-pay, was eighteen thousand, 
four hundred and five; and in 1830, the 
number was reduced to fourteen thousand, 
nine hundred and ten, being a diminution 
in the interval of no less than three thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety five officers. 
As to the total amount of force, he would 
only say, that if any catastrophe were to 
require the aid of a larger number; if any 
massacre of the whites, for instance, were 
to occur in one of our colonies, it would 
be but small consolation to Government 
to reflect that it had happened, because 
Government had listened to advice of 
Members who supported injudicious and 
dangerous economy. 

Mr. Denison gave credit to Ministers 
for a sincere desire to economise ; but the 
question of the necessity of maintaining 
the establishments, at their present point, 
remained. He felt satisfied that a consi- 
derable saving might still be made in the 
colonies; and sure he was that whatever 
reduction could be effected, in the present 
state of the country, ought to be attempt- 
ed without delay. 

Lord Althorp said, it was alleged that 
it would be impossible to maintain the 
present high state of efficiency of the 
Army at a less expense than that stated 
in the Estimates presented. He believed 
that might be perfectly true; but he 
would ask the Committee whether the 
maintenance of that high state of effi- 
ciency were required? or, however de- 
sirable it might be, whether it were prac- 
ticable to maintain that high degree of 
efficiency without inflicting upon the 
country an extent of distress which it was 
incapable of bearing? The right hon. 
Secretary opposite had said, that the pro- 
portion of Infantry as compared with 
Cavalry, was much greater in the British 
Army than in foreign Armies; that with 
us the infantry are asnine to one ; while in 
foreign Armies they are as four to one; 
but the reason for that was obvious, the 
services on which our Army was employed 
being such as demanded a greater propor- 
tionof Infantry, therefore the Government 
had but small merit in adhering to a regu- 
lation convenient to themselves. As to 
the probability of our armies being again 
called on to perform duties which require 
an increased proportion of cavalry, he 
hoped that that time was not likely to 
return. He hoped that there was no 
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foundation for what the Minister seemed 
so ‘forward to assume, that in all future 
wars it would be necessary for England 
to maintain a large Army on the Conti- 
nent. He hoped, whenever this country 
was again so unhappy as to be engaged 
in war, the circumstances of that war 
would be different from the last; and 
that it might be carried on in a manner 
more truly English than heretofore. But 
where was the necessity for keeping the 
country in a state of military preparation ? 
At the same time he was far from going 
the length of his honourable friend, in say- 
ing that a reduction to the extent of 
500,0002. ought to be made; for this 
which would be rather more than one-fifth 
of the whole amount, would have the 
effect of requiring a reduction in the num- 
ber of men to the extent of sixteen thou- 
sand. He felt that so great a reduction 
would not be expedient; and, therefore, 
he could not vote for the Amendment of 
his hon. friend. If, however, it had been 
for a reduction of five thousand men, he 
would most cheerfully have supported it ; 
but he could not bring himself to vote for 
so sweeping a reduction as 500,000/. 

Mr. Monck thought, that the pay of 
the soldiers might be very advantageously 
reduced from the Is. 1d. tolld. Pro- 
visions were now much cheaper than when 
the pay was fixed at ls. 1d. With that 
and with judicious reductions, and a better 
arrangement of the colonial force, there 
might altogether be a saving effected of 
500,0002. But even supposing one-third 
part of the present vote were cut down— 
that 1,000,0002. were saved, of what per- 
ceptible use would that be, unless similar 
reductions were made in other branches 
of the public expenditure, so as, at the 
least, to produce a relinquishment of 
3,000,0002.2 No less diminution than 
that could effect any perceptible reduction 
of taxes. He begged the House to con- 
sider that sucha reduction did not depend 
upon any declarations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; it depended upon the 
vote of that House whether there should 
or should not be a reduction. Now, with 
the expensive establishments at present 
existing it was impossible engagements 
with the public could be kept, and taxa- 
tion at the same time reduced, otherwise 
than by cutting down those establish- 
ments. 

Mr. Hume, adverting to what had fallen 
from the right hon, Secretary for the 
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Home Department, said, that he might 
very well have reserved his indignation for 
other purposes than those to which on 
that occasion he had thought proper to 
devote it. He (Mr. H.) had not brought 
forward any unsupported assertions—he 
had made no unfounded charges, but he 
could show that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made some unfounded statements. 
From a Return then in his hand—a Re- 
turn signed by the late Secretary at War, 
he should show that instead of the officers 
of the Life Guards at present being not 
more numerous than in 1792, the fact 
was, they were thirty-one more now than 
at that time—in 1792 they were only 
seventy-three in number, now they 
amounted to one hundred and four—or 
rather, by that Return, they were, in 
1828, one hundred and four in number. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he had never 
once alluded to the Life Guards. 

Mr. Hume replied, that that was no 
answer to his speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asserted that there was no 
increase in the number of officers, placing 
them above the standard of 1792, and as 
that force was not wanted for the Colonies, 
it might, he conceived, be easily reduced. 
He came prepared with the Returns, 
which was the only way of meeting 
official Gentlemen—for some of that class 
would admit nothing that was not signed 
officially, and others even sometimes for- 
got their own signatures, therefore what 
he should say was not without authority. 
Fiom that Return, it appeared that the 
force of the Life Guards in 1792 was six 
hundred and seventy-eight, and in the 
year 1828 it was one thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-four; was not that an in- 
crease, and in the most expensive species 
of force? By another return he saw 
that each Life Guardsman cost the country 
751. annually, without the expense of his 
horse; whereas an Infantry Soldier cost 
31l, a year. The Return was the ground 
of his assertion, and if he had left an im- 
pression upon the mind of any hon, Gen- 
tleman that he had asserted anything not 
borne out by official documents, he could 
only say that he had failed in making 
himself understood. He had only to 
add, that if the Committee would do him 
the favour to compare his documents with 
the assertions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
they would see he was correct throughout, 
and that the gallant officer ran from the 
fight. When Ministers were pressed upon 
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the subject of a particular vote, they 
turned the attack by general statements of 
reductions; but was that the proper 
mode? He would join issue with them 
upon some particular case: the present 
vote, for example, which was 3,000,0002., 
in 1822 was only 2,550,0002. He was 
ready to admit that there was a difference 
as respected the Colonies, but was that 
sufficient to account for the wide interval 
between the one sum and the other? But 
the moment that observation was urged, 


| the right hon. Gentleman turned round 


and began to talk of reductions in the 
Staff and the Military College; doing 
anything but applying himself to the 
question ; speaking of all things but the 
vote before the Committee. Did any hon. 
Gentleman who heard him, doubt that if 
the right hon. Secretary had a defence, 
that defence would not have been brought 
forward? He knew well enough how to 
make his artillery bear upon any point, 
did he conceive himself safe in the use of 
it. He must be allowed to say, that it 
was extremely unfair to impute to him any 
wish to depreciate the Guards. He never 
denied that they had done their duty, and 
it was very unfair to hold him up as stig- 
matising a body of men towards whom he 
had never expressed the slightest disre- 
spect. He said not one word about their 
efficiency ; he only complained that the 
amount of pay and the number of men 
had been increased, and contended, that 
as that force was not applicable to the 
service of the Colonies, a reduction might 
there be effected ; and instead of meeting 
that is it ought to have been met, the 
right hon, Gentleman ran away from the 
real fight, and began to contend against 
an argument of his own creating. He 
raised a phantom for himself, and the 
Committee might judge what merit he 
had in demolishing it. The Right hon. 
Secretary had preached the doctrine of 
non-resistance ; it had before been 
preached from those benches, and op- 
posed from his side of the House with 
great ability, perhaps on both sides. But 
in the course of his advocacy of non-re- 
sistance, he had charged him (Mr. Hume) 
with being an agitator. Who were the 
real agitators—he, or the Members of 
that Government who pressed upon a 
distressed country with an iron hand? 
The tendency of their acts and lan- 
guage was too plain to be misunder- 
stood. He would not say, that they 
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were agitators and encouragers of re- 
bellion, but he would say, that their con- 
duct might lead to such a disastrous re- 
sult, When the people cried aloud that 
their burthens were no longer bearable,what 
did the Government do? It said, oh yes, 
you can bear them very well; and it took 
no means to lighten them. If violence 
and rebellion thence ensued, who was to 
blame? Surely those who called upon the 
people to bear what was beyond their 
strength. Was, he or the Government, 
in that case, to blame? He had warned 
the Ministers, from the first, of the ten- 
dency of the course they were pursuing, 
but his warning was in vain; who, then, 
were the real agitators? It might be said 
that he was attaching too much weight 
to the savings referred to; possibly the 
people attached too much weight to them ; 
but if they did, was it not important that 
their feelings should be considered, espe- 
cially in the exasperated state of mind to 
which their sufferings had brought them ? 
It was said that he (Mr. Hume) stood 
there safe; yes, he was glad he stood 
there safe from the Attorney General 
[cheers and laughter|—safe from the 
fangs of the law. He could expect no 
mercy did he not stand there—did he feel 
himself in the power of that hon. and 
learned Gentleman whom he then saw 
entering the House-—he need expect to 
fare no better than others had done; but 
he should take especial good care that the 
Law Officers of the Crown should not 
catch him elsewhere. [cheers and laughter] 
It was said tohim, “how cowardly you are ; 
why don’t you come out?” but, situated 
as he was, prudence was betterthan valour. 
He might be fool-hardy enough on other 
occasions, but he was resolved to keep out 
of the hands of the Attorney General if 
possible ; and no taunts should induce him 
to throw away the privilege he possessed 
—no charge of being a coward rebel 
should tempt him to put himself defence- 
less into the hands of the enemy. It was 
in vain that they told him that he laboured 
to rouse the physical force of the country, 
and that when it did come forth, he would 
not heed it. Charges of that sort did not 
affect him, but they did little credit to 
the right hon. Gentleman by whom they 
were made—they were charges altogether 
unfit to be made in that House. For his 
own part he did not retract one word of 
what he said, and so far from retracting 
it, he would complain that other Members 
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had not done the same, that no one but 
himself would speak out ; prudential 
reasons might restrain them; but they 
should remember their duty; atall events 
he, for the performance of his duty, did 
not deserve to have applied to him the 
epithets which the right hon. Gentleman 
had so freely bestowed, when he said that 
on the head of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose be the responsibility. But once again 
he would ask, on whom ought the respon- 
sibility to rest ? he would say on them who 
were really the instigators and the causes 
of the dangers that threatened the country, 
and when that danger arrived, let the 
blame be not on him, but on them. It 
might be said that the partiality which he 
might be naturally disposed to indulge to- 
wards his own acts and language, was 
sufficient to account for the earnestness 
with which he accused others: but he be- 
lieved the decision of all indifferent persons 
would be, that a sense of truth and justice 
was the cause of the pertinacity, as it 
might be called, with which he pressed his 
views upon the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. Having said so much respecting 
his own observations, he should now come 
to the vote, and beg to point out to the 
Committee one other saving he thought 
might be effected. In his opinion, the five 
thousand men employed in the Ionian 
Islands might be reduced. On that, or 
any other point admitting of improvement, 
if the majority would only vote with him, 
they would speedily find—yes before 
twenty-four hours they would find—that 
the distresses of the people were of some 
importance in the eyes of the Minister ; 
it would soon appear that the Estimates 
admitted of a reduction of ten or eleven 
thousand men. Before he sat down, he 
begged to observe that if any hon. Mem- 
ber disapproved of what he had said, that 
the offence ought to rest with him (Mr. 
Hume), and ought not to be allowed to 
affect the object of his Amendment, which 
was altogether independent of the Mover, 
and ought to be decided on its own merits. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he had 
before felt satisfied that the hon. Member 
would, in his cooler and more candid mo- 
ments, disavow or explain what fell from 
him. Theevent had shown that he had not 
made a false estimate of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s right feeling. He did not discuss 
the question of responsibility ; he did not 
put any case hypothetically, but he thought 
he heard the hon, Gentleman say, that the 
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vote of Friday night was one which justi- 
fied an appeal to physical force. It ap- 
peared thatthe hon. Gentleman’s meaning 
was different. He begged distinctly to 
declare that he had never used the words 
coward, or rebel—he was not in the habit 
of using such language, and he should 
much regret to hear such terms applied to 
the hon, Gentleman after his explanation 
of the words physical force. 

The Committee then divided: —For the 
Amendment 27 ; Against it 159; Majority 
132. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

On the Question “ thata sum not exceed- 
ing 109,347/. 11s. 4d. be granted for de- 
fraying the charge of General Staff Officers 
and Officers of the Hospitals for Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the year 1830,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the sum as ex- 
travagant, and contended that it should be 
reduced to the amount paid in 1792. In 
the General Staff he found one Adjutant- 
General, one Deputy Adjutant-General, 
one Assistant Adjutant General at Head 
Quarters, and one Deputy Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General. Now he would ask, in 
the name of common sense, what neces- 
sity there was for such an establishment in 
the fifteenth year of peace? The pay, 
too, had been increased; was there any 
necessity for that? In the year 1805 the 
pay of the Adjutant-General was increased 
5001. a-year, but he had then two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight corps under his 
management. Why not reduce their pay 
to the amount it was before the increase ? 
The Quarter Master’s department was 
framed on an equally extravagant plan, 
making for the whole of the Commander- 
in-chief’s office above 13,0007. He really 
thought that at least 30,0007. might 
be struck off the 109,000/7. for the 
whole Staff. The honourable Member 
then adverted to the extravagant estab- 
lishments in the Colonies. In the Ionian 
Islands, at the Cape, and the Mauritius, 
at Ceylon and in Canada, the most 
ruinously unnecessary establishments of 
Staff were kept up, although the Colonies 
were both able and willing to pay the 
expense of their own Staff, if they were 
relieved from that officious interference 
practised towards them bythe Government 
at home. Thetruth was, that the Colonies, 
instead of being a support and assistance 
to the mother country, were, from the 
injudicious course pursued towards them, 
a drag, and a ruinous drain on her re- 
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sources. After observing that there were 
eight Quarter-Masters General in Great 
Britain, and nine in Ireland, and animad- 
verting on the folly of retaining such a 
number with a reduced military force, 
the hon. Member concluded by moving 
that the Estimate be reduced fifteen thou- 
sand for the present year, which, although 
not all he thought necessary, would, per- 
haps, be sufficient for the present, as 
nearly one quarter of the year was al- 
ready gone by. 

On the Question “that the Resolution be 
for asum of 94,0001. instead of 109,000/.,” 

Mr. Maberly entreated the hon. Mem- 
ber not to waste the time of the House by 
pressing his Amendment to a division. It 
was but too obvious that nothing could be 
done in that House, and he was much 
inclined to dread that a convulsion, such 
as that described by the hon. Member, 
must ensue. 

Sir John Wrottesley complained of the 
practice of keeping four General Officers 
on full pay at the present moment. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that whatever 
hon. Members might think or do with 
respect to these Estimates, it was his duty 
to offer every explanation of their items 
which might be demanded from him, and 
he was sure it would be found they were 
not open to the imputation of extravagance 
thrown out against them by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen. The hon. Member 
complained that no reductions had been 
made in the Staff. Now the fact was, 
that an Assistant Adjutant-General and 
Assistant Quarter-Master-General had 
been reduced in Canada, Nova-Scotia, and 
several other places, and the whole reduc- 
tions of the Staff, within the last two years, 
amounted, along with contingencies, to 
29,0007. The Adjutant-General’s pay had 
been reduced above 1,0002. since the con- 
clusion of the war, although his duties 
were nearly the same; and the Quarter- 
Master-General’s Department had only 
one officer more than in the year 1792. In 
answer to the ‘hon. Baronet (Sir J. Wrot- 
tesley), who objected to the number of 
General Officers, he admitted they were 
double the number of 1792. They had 
one at Portsmouth, one at Plymouth, one 
in the manufacturing districts, where his 
services, it had been seen, were required ; 
and there was a fourth found necessary as 
an Inspector-General of Cavalry. When 
the various duties they had to perform, as 
well as the occasional services demanded 
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by Courts Martial, were considered, he! Colonel Davies could not see why the 
thought that the Army could not be pro- | Ionian Isles should not pay all their own 
perly directed with a smaller number. expenses. It was the same, however, with 
Sir John Wrottesley did not see the | all the colonies. The Cape of Good Hope, 
propriety of keeping one general officer | under the Dutch Government, paid all its 
at Portsmouth and another at Plymouth. | own expenses; but the moment we took 
Colonel Davies complained of the prac- | possession of it, the expenses commenced. 
tice of keeping up Inspectors of Militia at Mr. Hume, in reply, said that all the 
the Ionian Isles, and paying them also as | reductions alluded to by the gallant officer : 
residents, although there was not a militia | produced no diminution of the amount of 
corps in the Islands at present, or at any | expenditure. The hon. Member then 
other time. alluded to the expenses of the Commander- 
Sir G. Murray said, that although they | in-chief’s office, which, in 1792, under 
were called Inspectors of Militia, they | Lord Amherst, were 846/. When the Duke 
were really residents, and paid as such. | of York was first placed at the head of the 
He thought, however, the number might | Army they were 1,578/., and now above 
be reduced. It had been said, that the 13,0007. He did not expect any great 
lonian Islands should be given up by this support, but he was determined to take 
country or sold to some other power; but the sense of the Committee on the Amend- 
it might be well to recollect we were bound | ment. 
by treaties with other Powers to occupy | Sir H. Hardinge denied that the only 
these islands, and to their inhabitants by reduction which had taken place in the 
treaty to afford them protection; and, | Staff was in the Medical Staff. With 
whatever might be thought of the pro- | respect to the Commander of the Forces, 
priety of getting rid of them, he conceived _ his pay was not greater than it was in 1792, 
that this was not the precise period, when . when Lord Amherst held that situation. 
the present unsettled state of Greece was Mr. Hume repeated his statements with 
considered, to agitate the question. At | respect to the Medical Staff; and observed 
that moment, although it was said they that although it might be true that the 
paid none of their expenses, he could | pay of the Commander of the Forces was 
assure the House that those islands de- not greater than in the time of Lord 
frayed the whole of their civil charges, and | Amherst, the expense of the office had 
23,0002. annually for military and other | increased to the amount which’ he had 
works undertaken to strengthen their | already described. 
fortresses. The hon. Member for Aberdeen | The Committee then divided :—For the 
had contended, that no reduction had been | Amendment 38 ; Against it 122; Major- 
effected in the colonies ; now, during the | ity 84, 
| 





time he had been in office, and, he believed, Original Resolution agreed to. 

during the time his right hon. friend (Mr. | The next Resolution moved by Sir H. 
Huskisson) held the same situation, every , Hardinge was, that the sum of 106,5300. 
opportunity had been taken to reduce the | 15s. 3d. be granted to his Majesty to de- 
expenditure of the colonies. In Malta | fray the charge of the allowances to the 
reductions had been effected to the extent | principal officers of the several public de- 
of 3,265/., and 10,000/. were annually | partments at the Horse Guards, their de- 
paid into the Military Chest on account of | puties, clerks, and contingent expenses, 
its garrison. At Sierra Leone the reduc- | for the year 1830. 

tions were 2,000/., at the Cape of Good Mr. Hume wished to know why the 
Hope 4,000/., at Newfoundland 1,2001., | office of Paymaster-General had not been 
at the Mauritius 800/., at Ceylon 2,400/., | reduced? He described the circuitous 
at Trinidad 934/., and about 1,822/. in | manner in which the Army was at present 
the other West-India Islands. While he | paid, and maintained that by a simpler 
was on this subject he might observe, that and more economical arrangement that 
it had been stated a large military force | payment would be greatly facilitated. The 
was kept up in Canada, for the purpose of | salary of the Judge Advocate General 
keeping down and oppressing the inhabit- | had been raised in 1817, to meet the great 
ants. He denied this, and he hoped the | increase of duty arising from the increase 
papers which would shortly be on the | in the number of the Army. Now thatthe 
Table, would show the falsehood of the | number was reduced, why was there not 
charge. a correspondent decrease in that salary ? 
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He would move as an Amendment, to 
deduct 15,0002. from the Estimate. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the office which 
he had the honour to hold (that of Pay- 
master-General) was a most ancient one. 
On looking back for the last hundred and 
twenty-five years, he found that it had 
been filled by some of the most distin- 

- guished persons who had taken a political 
part in the affairs of the country. Whether 


a better system of accounts might not be | 


adopted in the office was a question upon 
which he would not enter. He admi- 
nistered the office as he found it. Refer- 


ring to the accounts of the office for the | 
last fifty years, he found that the public | 


had not lost a single shilling of the money 
which had passed through that office. 


When the House recollected that during | 


the war hundreds of millions passed 
through the office, this was a fact of no 
small importance. Though the office 
which he held was not a very laborious 
One, yet it was one of great trust and 
responsibility. He had various duties to 
perform, which occupied a considerable 
portion of his time. Amongst the rest, he 


presided at the Board at Chelsea Hospital; | 


and so constant was his attendance there, 
that since the prorogation of Parliament 
he had not had a single spare week to 
himself. The office at the present moment 
stood lower than at the time of Mr. Burke’s 
great reform; for then there were two 
Pay-masters and two Deputies. It was 
painful for any man to talk of himself; 
but he was compelled to say, that he 
discharged the duties of his office, he was 
sure, conscientiously, and he hoped dili- 
gently. The House ought to be cautious 
in meddling with an arrangement which 
had secured such fidelity of service in the 
payment, through a number of years, of 
such very large sums. 

Sir H. Parneil said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had made out no case to rebut 
the charge advanced by the Finance 
Committee; namely, that the office which 
he held was a sinecure office. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s deputy told the Com- 
mittee that he executed all the duties of 
his principal’s office. It was, in his 
opinion, a serious objection to the estab- 
lishment that the officers in it possessed 
too uncontrolled a command over the 
public money. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reference to the period when there 
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| the example of one still greater. He was 
' surprised to hear the hon, Gentleman say 
,he would postpone the consideration of 
the question whether the business of his 
office could be better conducted than it 
was at present. He thought that this was 
the time for considering that question. 
| He hoped that Ministers would not call 
| upon the House to agree to the vote now 
| before them next year. He was of opinion 
that the duties of the Treasurer of the 
| Navy, the Treasurer of the Ordnance, and 
the Paymaster of the Forces, which were 
now paid at the rate of 55,000/. a year, 
might be effectually performed for -one- 
third of that sum. 

Mr. Calcraft declared, that so far was 
the office of Paymaster-General from being 
a sinecure, that not a day passed on which 
| his presence at the office was not neces- 
sary. Hf he were not there, the business 
of the office must stand still. 

Mr. Maberly said, that if he remembered 
rightly, the hon. Gentleman, when he sat 
on his (Mr. Maberly’s) side of the House, 
always disapproved of the office of Pay- 
master-General. As to the importance of 
the office with a reference to the care of the 
public money, he need only refer to the evi- 
dence of Mr, Serjeant (a man of great re- 
spectability) before the Finance Committee. 
In answer to an inquiry what sum he could 
take away from the office, and how long 
he could keep it without the risk of detec- 
tion, Mr. Serjeant stated that he thought 
he could take away 250,000/., and that he 
could retain it for a week. The manner 
in which the accounts were kept in this 
and the other offices was most unsatis- 
factory. Old forms, by which no sufficient 
check was maintained, were adhered to 
with pernicious pertinacity. If, for in- 
stance, any one of the twenty volumes of 
accounts respecting the colonies were ex- 
amined, it would be found full of errors, 
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were two Paymasters, was acommon-place — 


fallacy of justifying an existing abuse by 





and of misapplications of local funds, By 
consolidation and arrangement, a large 
saving in all the public offices might be 
certainly effected. 

Mr. Calcraft denied having ever dis- 
approved of the office of Paymaster- 
General. 

Mr. Maberly said, in explanation, that 
he had only stated so hypothetically. 

Mr. Calcraft, in continuation, went on 
to say that the doors of his office had been 
thrown open to Mr. Abbott, who had ex- 
amined all the books, and preferred the 
system followed in his office to that of 
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any other public department. The hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Baronet had both 
admitted that the public money was pretty 
well secured; but how? Not bychance; 
but as it was secured in private life, by care 
and diligence. He thought great caution 
ought to be used in touching an establish- 
ment in which justice had been done to 
the public. 

Mr. Maberly said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had done no more than his duty 
in opening the doors of his office to Mr. 
Abbott, who was sent by the Treasury ; 
and he ought not on that account to take 
any merit to himself. 

Mr. Calcraft did not claim any merit ; 
he had only stated a fact. 

Sir H. Hardinge reminded the House 
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that his right hon. friend, as President of | 
the Board of Chelsea Pensioners, had to | 


administer a sum of 1,241,000/. a-year. 
Tn the execution of this duty he attended 
the Board upwards of fifty times in the 
course of the year, and had frequently 


come up from the country, for two or | 
three days together, to attend this part of | 


his duty. 
President of the Board of Commissioners 
for Chelsea Hospital, and had very im- 
portant and weighty duties to perform. 


Mr. G. Dawson complained of Mr. | 
He | 


Maberly making random assertions. 
had stated that Mr. Serjeant had given in 
evidence before the Committee that he 


and two or three others might connive | 
and draw out a sum of 250,000/. and | 
might go off undiscovered for a week. He | 


believed that he could not be undiscovered 
for twenty-four hours, and more than one 
person must connive at it. There was no 
possibility of avoiding such confidence. 
It happened in private as well as public 
business, 


dual could appropriate the public money. 


Mr. Maberly denied that he had made | 


a random assertion, and would afterwards 


prove what he had asserted. He trusted to | 


his own memory quite as much as to that of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Other gentle- 
men, as well as Mr, Serjeant, had given 
the same evidence; and it was the duty 
of the right hon. Gentleman, as well as 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to take care that the public money could 
not be so disposed of. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that he believed the memory of the 
hon, Gentleman was correct, and that 
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there was an impression in the Committee 
that the public money was not properly 
secured. A Treasury Minute, however, 
had been immediately passed, to pay no 
drafts unless signed by two persons. He 
had great confidence in Mr.Serjeant; and 
it was on principle, not from any mistrust 
of him, that the Treasury Minute had been 
passed. 

Sir J. Beckett was surprised that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen should now 
find fault with the expense of his depart- 
ment, when he had called for a complete 
return concerning it in 1821, and was 
then satisfied. ‘Fhe expense of it was less 
now than it was then by 500/.; and it was 
not 5,000/., as the hon. Gentleman stated, 
but 4,400/. The expense was nowas low 
as ever it had been for the last twenty-five 
years. In 1806 the office was regulated, 
| the fees were done away, and the salary of 
the Judge-Advocate was settled at 2,5007. 
| It was to be then made equal to that of a 
| Puisne Judge. Since then the salaries 
of the Judges had been doubled; but the 
salary of the Judge-Advocate had not 
been raised—faith had not been kept with 
that officer. By the abolition of several 
Deputy Judge-Advocates’ places, particu- 
larly in Lreland, reductions had been made 
to the ,amount of 3,700/.; and all the 
duties done by the officers whose places 
| had been abolished had fallen on the 
Judge-Advocate’s shoulders, and he had 
done them without any increase of salary. 
He did not think that the expense of the 
whole office, which was only 4,4002. a 
year, (not equal to the salary of one Puisne 
Judge,) was an extravagant charge, con- 
sidering the great duties of the office, and 
| the protection it had to afford to the 
Army throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hume had not forgot the return 
for which he had moved in 1821, nor that 
the expense of the office was then 5,1802. 
| What he had stated was, that, in 1798, 

Sir Charles Morgan had only a salary of 
/ 1,0312, and 3402. for a house; and that 
| in 1807, the salary had been raised to 
2,5001., on account of the heavy duties 
which then resulted from our having a 
large army; and he complained that when 
the reason for which the salary had been 
raised no longer existed, it was still kept 
up at the war rate. The right hon. Gent. 
opposite had stated that he had never 
voted for the reduction of the office of 
Paymaster of the Forces; but, in 1821, 
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when he (Mr. Hume) moved that an Ad- | Mr. Maberly said a few words in ex- 
dress should be presented to his Majesty ; planation. He complained of the diversity 
to reduce that, with other offices, the right | of contracts for the supply of Medicines to 
hon. Gentleman did vote for that Motion. | the public service occasioning a great ad- 
He would not have referred to this had | ditional expense, and giving rise to private 
not the right hon. Gentleman challenged  jobbing. The Finance Committee had 
him to quote such an example. He did | | reprobated the system. He had no objec- 
not say that the right hon. Gentleman was | tion to the vote; but it required attention. 
inconsistent; the only difference was, that! The vote was then agreed to. 
then he sat on his (Mr. Hume’s) side of |= The next vote was for 60,612/. 8s. 1d., 
the House, and that now he sat on the | for Volunteer Corpsof the United Kingdom. 
opposite side, and was bound to defend; Mr. O'Connell rose to object to the 
things as they existed. | vote, so far as related to Ireland. He 
Mr. Calcraft admitted that he might | thought that the Army in Ireland, during 
have given his vote for a lumping resolu- | what he might, perhaps, be permitted to 
tion like that referred to by the hon. | call the late civil commotions of that coun- 
Gentleman, and that he might in that/| try, had performed its duty, from the 
manner have voted for the reduction of | highest officer down to the lowest subaltern, 
the office of the Paymaster; but if the | in the most exemplary and praiseworthy 
hon. Gentleman looked back at the whole | manner. He suggested to the right hon. 
of his conduct, he would find that he had | Gentleman opposite, that it was necessary 
always voted for the keeping up our | to recollect that a large portion of that 
establishments, as not too extravagant | Army had been employed in the North of 
and not more than was necessary for the | Ireland for purposes into which he would 
regular service of the country. He had | not enter. The conduet of the Yeomanry 
always defended the Guards, for example. | in that part of the country he could not 
He could not think, therefore, that there | praise. It was supposed to have been 
was any inconsistency in his present vote | kept up for purposes not of protection, but 
and his having once voted for a lumping | of oppression. He submitted that it was 


Motion of the hon. Gentleman. a description of force which might be well 
The Chairman asked Mr. Hume if he| spared. In the province of Connaught, 
meant to divide ? where the population was almost entirely 


Mr. Hume begged the House to recol- | Catholic, the amount of Yeomanry was 
lect, that the hon. Baronet had stated,| but an unit. In the province of Munster 
that out of 90,0002. 40,0007. might be | it was only a decimal: in the province of 
saved. He did not ask for the half of | Leinster it wasa hundred; but in the pro- 
that sum; he only asked for 15,0007. out | vince of Ulster, where the population was 
of 106,000/. and he hoped the House | chiefly Presbyterian, it was a thousand. 
would support him. If the Yeomanry were diminished there, 

The House then divided, when there | the Army might be diminished too; for 
appeared for Mr. Hume’s Amendment | the presence of the Army was wanted for 
42; Against it 118 :—Majority 76. no other object than to protect the people 

The Question was then put on the | against the outrages of the Yeomanry. 
original Resolution, 106,530/. for allow- | For these reasons he should move that this 
ances to the principal officers, &c. voted. | Vote be reduced to 50,8127. 8s. 1d. 

On the Question that 14,420/. be voted Sir G. Hill said, if the Yeomanry force 
for the charge of Medicines and Surgical | could be spared, he should have no objec- 
Materials for his Majesty’sLand Forces, _| tion to the proposed reduction. He could 

Mr. Maberly produced the evidence | not, however, submit to the insinuation of 
given before the Committee of Finance by | the hon. and learned Member for Clare, 
Mr. Serjeant, and showed that his state- that disturbances had originated in Ire- 
ment had been quite correct, and not a land from the conduct of the Yeomanry 
random statement, as asserted bythe right corps. As a proof that the Yeomanry 
hon. Gentleman. _corps in the north of Ireland had merited 

Mr. G. Dawson had understood Mr.’ well of their country, he would merely 
Maberly to say, that the public money | state that the Insurrection Act had tra- 
might be drawn without any check what- | velled through every country in Ireland, 
ever, which was not quite correct. He save the nine counties in the province of 
had himself been wrong as to time. Ulster, 
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Mr. S. Rice supported the Amendment, 
on the ground of economy, and of the in- 
ternal tranquillity of Ireland. He believed 
that the existence of the Constabulary 
force, which was in itself a Military force, 
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was sufficient to justify a diminution of 


the Yeomanry force. 

Lord F. £. Gower said, it was only 
doing bare justice to the hon. and learned 
Member for Clare, to declare that he had 
touched upon the subject of the Irish Yeo- 
manry with a moderation which must be 
highly serviceable to his view of the ques- 
tion. He was of opinion that any incon- 
siderate meddling with that body at the 
present moment would produce an irrita- 
tion of feeling in Ireland, which it was de- 
sirable to avoid. He admitted that the 
time had at last arrived when this ques- 
tion ought to be looked at. He should be 
sorry if the hon. Member for Clare pressed 
his Amendment, for he had no objection 
to take the subject matter of it into imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. Rice said, that after such an admis- 
sion from the organ of the Irish Govern- 
ment, he should suggest to his hon. and 
Jearned friend, the propriety of leaving 
the reduction in the hands of the Minis- 
try. 

Mr. Brownlow could not intend any 
thing disrespectful to the Yeomanry, in 
whose ranks he had had the honour of 
serving, but he thought that the time had 
at length arrived when, in point of 
economy, they ought to be disbanded. 

Mr. O’ Connell was most ready to with- 
draw his Amendment, and would prefer 
the proposition for the Reduction of the 
Yeomanry coming from the other side of 
the House rather than from himself. He 
denied every intention to traduce the Yeo- 
manry of Ireland. -When he was first 
called to the bar he was one of their num- 
ber, and had moved that they should ex- 
tend their services to every part of Ireland. 
He hoped that nothing which had fallen 
from him that night would have the 
slightest tendency to embitter the quarrel 
between the two parties in the north of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Trant desired the Government to 
be cautious how they reduced a force in 
Ireland which had rendered such inesti- 
mable services to the country. 

Mr. Hume submitted to the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department the 
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propriety of reducing the amount of the | 
English Yeomanry, Let them either be | looked back to what had taken place at 
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disbanded, or continued at their own ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in the 
speech which the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had delivered on a former evening, 
he had accused him of acting in contra- 
vention to the rule which Lord Lansdowne 
had laid down for the reduction of the Yeo- 
manry corps. He appealed to his hon. 
friend the Member for Limerick, whether 
he had not strictly followed up the rule 
which had been left in the office by his 
noble predecessor. When Lord Lans- 
downe left office, the expense of the Yeo- 
manry force amounted to 66,000/, and it 
was now reduced ten per cent. There 
were only twenty-two corps in the manu- 
facturing districts. He then proceeded to 
eulogize the Yeomanry corps in Ireland, 
and mentioned, as a proof of their spirit, 
that in 1814, when Buonaparte returned 
from Elba, they had volunteered their 
services, both Catholics and Protestants, 
to any part of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded with expressing his 
readiness to make inquiry into the pro- 
priety of reducing the Yeomanry of Ire- 
land, as had been done in England, but 
he was not prepared to agree to an imme- 
diate reduction. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that in his opinion 
there was no item in which reduction 
would be more justifiable than that now 
before the Committee; therefore, without 
dissenting from his right hon. friend as to 
the expediency of retaining these corps at 
the time he was in office, or without dif- 
fering with the right hon. Secretary as to 
the high character of this body, he would 
yet vote for any reduction suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he certainly 
was not prepared to assent to a reduction 
to the proposed amount. He begged to 
remind the House that breaches of the 
peace did in the manufacturing districts 
occasionally take place, under the pres- 
sure of distress; and therefore it was ex- 
ceedingly necessary to maintain those 
corps in such neighbourhoods. With re- 
spect to the Cavalry corps, he thought 
they were, perhaps, the more efficient of 
the two. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that in his opinion 
the Yeomanry corps were the worst possi- 
ble corps that could be employed for put- 
ting down disturbances, and he entertained 
this feeling the more strongly when he 
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Manchester. The right hon. Secretary 
should recollect that these corps were 
taken from the people, and he submitted 
to him, that in depending upon them in 
the case of any popular commotions, he 
would be trusting to a broken reed. 


Committee of Supply— 


Mr. Peel, inreply, said, he had a much | 
higher opinion of the Yeomanry, There | 


were many Yeomanry officers in_ that 
House who would bear out his belief, that 
those men were to be depended on. If, 
however, any case should occur in which a 
corps proved itself not trust-worthy, or in 
any way misconducted itself, that then a 
reduction of that body should be at once 
effected. 
manry corps were as much to be depended 
on as any other branch of the Service ; 
and he was quite sure, if they received his 
Majesty’s commands to quell any popular 
tumult, not one of them would fly from 
his colours. [hear] 

Mr. G. Lamb agreed with the right hon. 
Secretary, that not one corps would mis- 
conduct itself, [hear] still he thought 
them the worst force that could be em- 
ployed to quell popular disturbance. Un- 
pleasing as was the picture, he could not 
refrain from looking back to Manchester, 
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right hon. Gentleman seemed to attribute 
the same feelings and opinions to him, 
but he could assure him that he had no 
intention of alluding to the general ques- 
tion, although he certainly did believe 
that there was a reckless, if not a revolu- 
tionary, spirit abroad. The people were 
impressed with the opinion that the 
Government looked with contempt and 
disdain on their distress; and so long as 
that feeling prevailed, and so long as no 
attempt was made for their relief, his 
Majesty’s Ministers could never be secure 
| against the excesses into which a people 
| in such a condition might be betrayed. 
Mr. Secretary Peel repeated, that if the 
| Yeomanry were called on in aid of the 
| public peace, he should have as high 
confidence in them as in the regular 
troops. 

The Marquis of Chandos acknowledged 
and deplored the general distress; but he 
was quite sure that the Yeomanry would 
not misconduct themselves; he was him- 
self a commander of one of those corps, 





called out there was not a man in it who 
would not do his duty. 
Mr. Maberly declared he was opposed 





and he remembered that the loss of life 
there originated in the manner in which 
the Yeomanry chose to march against the | 
people. In a word, he did not believe | 
that these corps were any longer necessary. | 
An apprehension of foreign invasion was 
the only thing which could justify their 
maintenance; the grant, therefore, might 
be reduced. There was no man who 
knew anything of these corps, who was 
not aware that they were generally the 
playthings of some great person resident 
in the district to which they belonged. | 
Such, therefore, as were willing to provide 
their own arms and accoutrements, and | 
would serve gratis, might be continued ; | 
but he certainly should oppose the vote, | 
for he thought 40,0002. for such a purpose | 
altogether thrown away. If, in time of | 
peace, any additional force were required, 


to the grant. The necessity which oc- 
casioned the creation of those corps had 
passed away, the apprehension of foreign 
invasion having ceased to exist. He dis- 
agreed with the right hon. Secretary as to 
the expediency of maintaining them in 
manufacturing districts. A body of ca- 
valry was generally stationed in those 
districts sufficient to put down all the 
rioters in England. He had no wish, 
however, to press the immediate reduction 
upon the right hon. Secretary, if he said 
he would take the question into considera- 
tion with a view to economy; if not, he 
should vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Hume, looking round the House, 
said, he could not perceive one of six hon. 
Members who had declined supporting 
him in his Motion for a general reduction, 


he should rather vote for the ¢reation of ; pledging themselves that they would be 


a new regiment of Cavalry, than for 
keeping up the Yeomanry. 

Mr. R. Gordon observed, that he under- 
stood the right hon, Secretary had, during 
his (Mr. Gordon’s) absence, applied some 
severe language to the hon. Member for 
Montrose, for the appeal which that hon. 
Gentleman had made on behalf of the 
people to his Majesty’s Government. The 





present to watch the proceedings in the 
Committee upon each item of expenditure. 
He would not take it upon himself to say, 
whether these hon. Members had done 
their duty towards their constituents, but 
they certainly had not done their duty 
towards him; for, having promised him 
that they would attend, to judge on each 
individual vote, not one of them was to 


and he could confidently assert that if 
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be seen. With respect to the argument 
of the right hon. Secretary, if it were good 
for any thing, it was good for the re-esta- 
blishment of all the Yeomanry corps; and 
as to what had fallen from the noble Mar- 
quis, he would only ask him, if he did not 
believe that his corps would do its duty 
equally well if it were not paid? If he 
fancied that the noble Marquis could re- 
ply that they would not, he should hesi- 
tate before he pressed his question; but 
being well convinced that this could not 
be the case, he would demand a division. 
His object was, that there should be a re- 
duction of 42,8042. from the 60,612/., 
thus leaving the Irish Yeomanry un- 
touched, and he would move asan Amend- 
ment, that the vote should be reduced to 
17,8087. 8s. 1d. 

The House divided, when there appeared 
for the Amendment 23; against it 83 ; 
majority 60.—The original Motion was 
then agreed to. The House resumed, the 
report was brought up, and ordered tor 
consideration on Wednesday next. 


Game Laws.] The Marquis of Chan- 
dos, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter and amend the laws relating to the 
preservation of Game said, it was his in- 
tention to propose a repeal of all former 
laws upon the subject, with a view to their 
being embodied into one Act; it was also 
his intention to propose, that any occu- 
pier of a number of contiguous acresshould 
be allowed to sport over them, on obtain- 
ing the permission of his landlord. He 
also wished that a conviction for poaching 
should take place before two Magistrates, 
instead of one, as at present; and, even 
then, he would afford the right of appeal 
to the Quarter Sessions. He would also 
permit the sale of Game, under the same 
provisions and rest: .ctions as those sug- 
gested by the present Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that whenever the 
Bill should be brought in, he should take 
the opinion of the House upon the question 
of abolishing the Game Laws entirely. 

Leave was given, the Bill was intro- 
duced, and read a first time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 23. 


MinutEs.] Lord Monson took the Oaths and his Seat.— 
Mr. R. Gorpox, and other Members of the Commons, 
brought up the Pauper Lunatic Asylum Bill, which was 
read a first time. 


{ Fes. 23. ] 
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The Duke of 
Richmond presented a petition from one 
hundred and eighty-one farmers of Rom- 
ney-marsh, praying for an alteration of 


Dutizs on Woot.] 


the Duties on Wool. He took this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mistake which had 
gone forth respecting what he had stated 
on the first day of the Session. What he 
then stated was, that he did not intend to 
bring forward any resolution on the subject 
of the Duties on Wool, unless numerous 
petitions were presented, and unless he saw 
a better chance of success than on former 
occasions. 
EE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 23. 


Matr anv Sprrit Dvuties.] Mr. 
Western presented a Petition from a parish 
in Suffolk, complaining of Agricultural 
Distress, and praying for a repeal of the 
Malt Tax. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne called the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
a revision of the Licensing System, as a 
means of promoting the sale of Beer, and 
relieving Agricultural Distress. He was 
satisfied that the public and agriculturists 
would be more benefited by a judicious 
alteration of that system than by a repeal 
of the Malt Tax. If Spirits could be made 
to bear any additional duties, he believed 
that the effect of imposing such duties 
would also be highly beneficial. [hear] 
Perhaps there might be some difficulty in 
raising the duties in Scotland and Ireland, 
but he thought that the imposition of an 
additional duty of 2s. or 3s. a gallon on 
British Spirits would be attended with 
advantage. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was his intention to move, on a future 
day, for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the existing state of 
the Licensing System, with a view of ascer- 
taining how far it might be possible to 
allow a free sale of Beer consistently with 
a proper attention to the morals of the 
people. [hear, hear.} The right hon. 
Gentleman subsequently stated, in answer 
to an observation made by Lord Nugent, 
that he should be sorry to be misunderstood 
as to the precise nature of his object, 
which was, to consider the state of the 
present Licensing System with respect to 
Beer, in order to give a free sale of that 
beverage, without incurring the dangers 
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and inconveniences to prevent which he 
was satisfied the existing restrictions had 
been originally proposed. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that he could 
not pretend to say what would be the 
effect of raising the Spirit duties in England ; 
but the adoption of such a measure in Ire- 
land would immediately revive illicit dis- 
tillation, and along with it the disorders 
and disturbances which a few years ago it 
had been found so difficult to quell. 

Mr. W. Smith admitted, that the reduc- 
tion of the Spirit duties in Ireland might 
have facilitated the collection of the Re- 
venue, and done away with many local 
causes of disorder; at the same time he 
had no hesitation in saying that the reduc- 
tion of the Scotch and Irish Spirit duties, 
and the competition thereby occasioned in 
the English distilleries, had driven beer 
out of the Metropolitan market, and de- 
luged it with an abominable and pernicious 
beverage. 

Mr. Hume bore testimony to the good 
effects produced by the reduction of the 
Spirit duties in Scotland on the character 
of the inhabitants of the Western High- 
lands, who were formerly smugglers, but 
had now returned to peaceable and sober 
habits. He deprecated the outcry that had 
been made against the reduction of the 
Spirit duties : it was no reason because an 
article might be abused by some, that it 
should be rendered dear to all. 

Lord Nugent said, that in a few days he 
should lay a case before the House con- 
taining strong proofs that the bill of the 
hon. Member for Oxford, although good 
in some of its provisions, had in parts 
signally failed,-—he alluded to the plan of 
appeals to Quarter Sessions. 

General Gascoyne was of opinion, that 
the people of England would receive the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s intimation 
with gratitude. Let the right hon. Gentle- 
man proceed unintimidated by the repre- 
sentations of Scotch and Irish Members, 
and he would have the House and the 
country with him to bear him out in his 
undertaking. 

Mr. R. Gordon admitted the propriety 
of decreasing the dutyon Beer, but doubted 
the policy of increasing the Spirit duties. 
There was a great deal of spurious huma- 
nity abroad on this subject. Gentlemen 


liked to indulge in the luxury of wine, but 
viewed with severity the indulgence of the 
Jower orders in spirits, the use of which 
was not merely a luxury and comfort, but 
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| in many instances a necessary of life to 
| such persons. So also with respect to the 
| amusements of bull-baiting and cock- 
| fighting: they were put down because they 
| were diversions of the lower orders, while 
gentlemen scrupulously adhered to their 
own sports of shooting, hunting, &c. 
| Colonel Davies said, bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, and the ring, were opposed, not 
| merely because they tended to demoralize 
| the lower ranks of society, but because 
| they congregated together the worst and 
| most dangerous characters. If the sports 
pursued at Newmarket—if fox-hunting 
produced similar results, he would be the 
first to assist in putting them down. He 
admitted all sumptuary laws were bad 
[hear]; but at the same time that he 
would not pass an act to prevent a man 
from drinking or buying gin, he should be 
glad to check the practice of gin-drinking 
by raising the duties on British Spirits. 

Mr. Brownlow observed, that by lower- 
ing the duties on Irish Spirits one-half, we 
had more than doubled our revenue. 

Mr. Bright recommended the taking off 
of the Hop duties altogether. This would 
enable every cottager to make his own 
beer. 








West Inpta Trape.] The Marquis 
of Chandos rose to present a petition from 
certain West-India Planters, praying for a 
Reduction of the Duties upon Sugar and 
Rum. He was happy to be the organ 
chosen by that body to lay the petition 
before the House. When the House 
considered the extremely low prices of 
Sugar and Rum, they would feel that the 
West-India merchants had an extreme 
case of distress for the consideration of the 
House. The duty on sugar was 27s. cwt., 
and 21s. was the gross price received by 
the planter; of which, it was calculated 
that 12s. a cwt. was the cost of producing 
the article. The planter had likewise to 
contend with the Sugars introduced from 
the Mauritius; and, when these latter had 
been first allowed to be imported, it had 
been calculated that the annual importa- 
tion would never exceed ten thousand 
hogsheads, whereas twenty-five thousand 
hogsheads were now annually introduced. 
The West-India planter, moreover, had to 
contend with those who raised Colonial 
produce by slave labour; and he thought 
it scandalous, after what England had 
paid and done, that France,Spain and the 
Brazils should be allowed to carry on the 
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slave trade to the scourge of humanity, 
and to the injury of the British Colonies. 
The attention ef Government ought to be 
more seriously given to the state of the 
Colonies, for whatever theories might be 
afloat respecting the nature of Colonies, 
he should ever hold them to be constitu- 
ent parts of the wealth, of the fame and 
glory of the country. If Ministers did not 
do something for the Colonies, he would 
venture to predict that very great evils 
would ensue. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that upon a 
great portion of West-India produce no 
profits were gained, but, on the contrary, 
a great loss was sustained, and families 
formerly in affluence were now in the 
greatest distress. The shipping and pro- 
perty, and other commercial interests con- 
nected with the West Indies, amounted to 
about seven millions annually. Was it, 
then, to be believed that all this shipping 
and property might be swept away with- 
out inconvenience or injury to the general 
interests of the country? Of these inter- 
ests, some were of a very peculiar nature ; 
and they, he contended, were affected by 
that colonial distress which arose from ex- 
cessive taxation, the foreign slave trade, 
and the introduction of Mauritius Sugar. 
In the year 1807 the slave trade had been 
put an end to in our Colonies, under the 
impression that, by its abolition, we 
should be paying a debt due to humanity, 
in allowing slaves to rise in the scale of 
society to the rank of freemen. Measures 
also had been taken by Lord Castlereagh 
to induce foreign countries to give up this 
traffic, but in vain; for the French ap- 
peared bent upon carrying it on, though it 
was deeply degrading to such a nation as 
France. Thus it happened that notwith- 
standing all our exertions and expense, 
seven hundred thousand slaves had, since 
the peace of 1815, been brought from the 
coast of Africa to foreign colonies, for the 
purpose of extending cultivation there; 
while our Colonies were deprived of all 
such advantages. Again, in 1823 the in- 
troduction of Mauritius sugar was per- 
mitted, the consequence of which had been 
that depreciation in the price of West-In- 
dia sugar stated by the noble Marquis 
(Chandos). How, then, were the West- 
India planters situated? There was a 
duty of 27s. the ewt., while the price had 
fallen from 50s. and 60s. to 22s. the cwt. 
He begged the House to remark, too, 
that the Colonies had gone along with the 
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Administration of this country in all the 
arrangements respecting the United 
States; but that, notwithstanding, our 
Government had regulated their views of 
Colonial policy upon a principle altogether 
opposed to their professions. What, then, 
was the situation of the West India plan- 
ter? He had, at the utmost, after paying 
the freight, insurance, landing, and sale 
charges, only 12s. per cwt., to pay him for 
the cost of production, while he paid 27s, 
duty. The extent of the consumption 
could not accordingly be sufficiently great 
to afford him any adequate profits, and 
therefore neither taxation nor production 
could long continue to exist upon the 
foundations of such arrangements as the 
present. He was consequently induced to 
hope that the House would be of opinion 
that the duties now exacted would not 
be continued. Another point which he 
wished to press upon the consideration of 
the House was the necessity of some 
reduction in our colonial establishments, 
which did not require to be kept upon the 
same footing as during the time of war. 

Mr. Hart Davis concurred with the 
noble Marquis in all the statements he 
had made respecting the distressed state 
ofthe Colonies, and in all the opinions he 
had professed ; but there were some points 
which the noble Marquis had omitted, 
and which he (Mr. Davis) was anxious to 
bring under the consideration of the 
House. He thought that it would be ex- 
pedient to make some new regulation re- 
specting the registering of slaves, and the 
removal of them from one colony to 
another; for cases of extreme hardship 
had fallen within his knowledge, of pro- 
perty rendered altogether useless, in con- 
sequence of the law which prevented 
slaves being sold or transferred from one 
island to another. It happened thus— 
the estate upon which a certain number of 
slaves were employed was worn out, and 
consequently, from the operation of this 
law, the property and the persons em- 
ployed on it were both rendered at the 
same moment useless. Indeed, he knew 
a case in which a friend and constituent 
of his would derive the greatest benefit 
and profit, if he could only transport his 
slaves across a river. 

Mr. Bright observed, that the excessive 
duties on West-India produce were bur- 
thens laid on as war taxes, and ought 
long since to have been removed. The 
planters had, therefore, good reason to 
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pray for reduction, when they were suffer- 
ing under the pressure of calamity, and to 
expect that their prayer would not be 
disregarded ; the more especially, as they 
considered it could be proved, by lowering 
the duties, that there would be an increase 
of consumption, which would be a benefit 
to the revenues of the mother country, as 
well as to the interests of the Petitioners. 
Besides, he believed that nothing could be 
more effectual in promoting reformation 
and improvement in the West-India 
Islands, than a revision of those duties ; 
for it must be perfectly evident that so 
long as people felt themselves oppressed, 
so long would they entertain but little 
anxiety to carry on improvement. In the 
name of humanity, therefore, he called on 
the House of Commons to look with a 
favourable eye upon this application. 
[hear] There was another point to which 
he wished to advert before he resumed 
his seat. The planters complained not 
alone of the excessive duty upon Sugar, 
but also of that upon the Spirits produced 
in these islands, which fiscal regula- 
tions prohibited from those markets they 
had a right to enjoy. Thus, the duties 
were so high that the produce could not 
be introduced into Scotland or Ireland. 
He knew that in addressing the House 
he had to deal with many hon. Members 
whose private interests were altogether 
opposed to those of the West-Indian 
planters ; but he hoped even they would 
consent to do justice in the case, as they 
would between man and man—considering 
the Petitioners, not as foreigners and 
strangers, but as brethren and fellow sub- 
jects. In conclusion, he trusted the 
planters would be looked at with a view 
to conciliation. 

Mr. Bernal said, that he had always 
abstained from unnecessarily troubling the 
House with his opinion upon this question ; 
and having entertained the hope that 
something would have certainly been 
elicited from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, it was his intention to have re- 
mained silent upon the present occasion, 
but finding that the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was about to per- 
mit the Petition to be laid upon the Table 
without comment or explanation, he felt 
himself bound to trouble the House with a 
few words. He thought the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was called 
upon to say something; to state, for ex- 
ample, whether the, West-Indian body had 
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a right to entertain hopes of redress 
founded upon any solid basis. He was 
not one of those who were disposed either 
to deny or disregard the distress existing 
in this country. He acknowledged and 
deplored it, but he maintained that there 
were no people so depressed as the in- 
habitants of the West-Indian Islands. 
None whose comfort, well-being, and very 
livelihood were more immediately in dan- 
ger. Since 1792, the price of Sugar had 
never been so low as at that moment. 
The price was then 23s, per cwt., while the 
duty still remained at 27s. per cwt. Besides 
a great deal of Sugar introduced into this 
market was of a very inferior quality; and 
here as the duty was not an ad valorem 
duty, it pressed with such extreme severity, 
as actually to amount to about a hundred 
and fifty per cent In time of war the 
West-Indian Planters had not complained 
of the increase of 12s. in the duty— 
nor had they any right to complain, 
considering it, as they did, only as an 
augmentation which would exist during 
the war. They accordingly looked upon 
the whole arrangement as a solemn league 
and covenant which bound them on the 
one part to contribute to the wants of the 
Government during the continuance of 
the war, and which bound the Admi- 
nistration on the other part to relieve them 
of the additional burthen whenever the 
restoration of peace might enable the 
mother country to grant them relief. But 
in vain did they rely upon the good faith of 
the Administration. Peace was restored to 
Europe, but not a single shilling of their 
duty was taken off. He requested the 
House toremember alsothat the West-India 
body had been deceived; because Mr. 
Robinson, now Lord Goderich, when Chan- 
cellorof the Exchequer, had declared that if 
the additional 1s. 6d. a gallon on rum were 
found to be a prohibitory duty, the West- 
India body would have a fair claim to 
demand that this duty should be put upon 
a level with those on other spirits. Yet, 
what was now the case? the duty levied 
on English manufactured spirits was 7s. a 
gallon, while that on rum was 8s. 6d., and 
that on the Scotch and Irish spirits was 2s. 
10d. Therefore, it was clear that the 
introduction of rum into these two last 
countries was next to impossible; the 
planter being likewise obliged to pay one 
guinea for the cask, independent of freight, 
insurance, landing, and sale charges. He 
acknowledged there was some little bonug 
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given in the contract for supplying the 
seamen with rum; but he contended that 
the power of introducing it amongst the 
people generally ought to be extended ; 
his argument with respect to the nature of 
the spirit! could be fairly urged, because 
seasoned rum was by no means an un- 
healthy liquor when taken in moderate 
quantities and under proper precautions. 
But there was another matter which 
pressed still more heavily upon the West- 
Indian body, and created a still greater 
grievance, and that was the advantage in the 
introduction of Sugars into the European 
markets possessed by Cuba and other 
foreign colonies and states into which 
slaves continued to be imported in large 
numbers. It was extremely hard that this 
country should have been put to an expense 
of upwards of two millions for the purpose 
of putting down the slave trade, and that 
our vessels should be kept cruising on the 
unhealthy coast of Africa at a heavy 
annual expenditure, and yet that our 
colonists should be the only persons pre- 
vented from importing slaves to the West- 
India Islands, while such immense advan- 
tages accrued to the foreigners who 
continued to pursue the practice, that the 
only result to be anticipated was, that we 
should be ere long altogether driven out 
of the market by other powers. Without 
entering into more details, he would con- 
tent himself with saying, that there was a 
primdé facie case before the House and 
the Administration, which deserved their 
consideration: and he trusted he should 
not call in vain upon the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say, if the 
West-India planters might justly entertain 
any hope of relief from the burthens under 
which they were then suffering, He had 
one more observation to make. He un- 
derstood that a treaty with Austria was 
in progress, The productions of the 
British West-India Islands were at that 
time shut out from the markets of Austria 
and Russia; but he thought that if Go- 
vernment dictated the provisions of that 
treaty with a firm hand, an opening might 
be effected for our colonial produce into 
these countries. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to assure the noble Marquis (Chandos) 
and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bernal), 
that if he had forborne making any 
observations upon the subject of that pe- 
tition, it was not from any want of respect 
towards them, or from any want of sym- 
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pathy for the distresses of the Petitioners ; 
but compelled as he had been on many 
preceding occasions, in accordance with 
the line of duty he had laid down for 
himself, to withhold information respect- 
ing the intentions of the Administration 
as to the revision or repeal of any portion 
of the taxes—he felt that it would be 
equally a deviation from his duty, as one 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, on that as on 
former occasions, if he spoke one word 
respecting that petition. He believed, 
and had always expressed this belief, that 
no course could possibly be more incon- 
venient than that of promulgating the 
opinions or proclaiming the views of Go- 
vernment "pou the occasion of some peti- 
tions being presented; and in the present 
instance, it would be peculiarly unadvisable 
and unnecessary, because the sugar duties 
came annually under the consideration of 
Parliament, and so presented his Majesty’s 
Ministers with the best and most desirable 
opportunity of explaining their views and 
opinions upon that question. It was for 
these reasons alone he declined giving the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bernal) or the noble 
Marquis (Chandos) any satisfaction with 
respect to the intentions of Government 
respecting the questions touched upon in 
the petition. But thus much he could 
say, that he was not one of those who 
were insensible to the value of the Colo- 
nies ; on the contrary, he gave them his 
most sincere sympathy under the pressure 
of their present difficulties, and he should 
be most ready to take all means to alleviate 
their distress which were compatible with 
the general interests of the country. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had it in his 
power to controvert the statements which 
had been made; he would, however, post+ 
pone all observations for the present. 
The inquiry was one which ought to be 
entertained without passion or prejudice. 

Mr. C. Grant reminded the House that 
it had been his lot, for the last two sessions, 
to recommend for adoption a reduction of 
the duty upon Sugar. The opinions which 
he had then professed were abundantly 
confirmed by the statements he had heard 
that night—by the practical experience 
with respect to the price of sugar—and b 
the distress existing in the West-India 
Islands, He should however wait for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s explanation 
with respect to the financial state of the 
country, and the reductions that might be 
contemplated in taxation ; before he would 
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introduce any measure upon the subject. 
He would not wait for the opportunity 
of the annual question with respect to the 
sugar duties, for it came on at too late 
a period of the session. 

Mr. Hume was extremely surprised at 
the hon. Member for Norwich declaring 
that he could controvert the statements 
that had been made. The only statements 
which he (Mr.’Hume) had heard were, 
that since 1792, the prices of sugar had 
been decreasing, while the duty was in- 
creasing—that the consumption had con- 
sequently been diminished, and that great 
distress prevailed in the West-India Islands 
—all which statements he believed were 
incontrovertible. With respect to the 
question before the House, he thought it 
should be taken up, not as a colonial but 
as a national question, for it was one in 
which the people of England were deeply 
interested. He had always been an ad- 
vocate for colonial interests, but it was 
his opinion that those interests could best 
be promoted by the abolition of the mono- 
poly now enjoyed by the West-India 
planters of the home market, for it was 
quite in vain to attempt to keep up the 
price of West-India sugar above the 
European average. The consequence of 
the attempt was, that the surplus supply 
for the home market, raised at a great 
cost, was obliged to be sent to Hamburgh 
at a great loss, for there it would fetch no 
higher price than the sugar from Cuba or 
the Brazils. The fact was, there was no 
hope of an improvement for the Colonies, 
unless there were a diminution of the 
expenditure. They could not have a 
monopoly—it was useless to others, and 
injurious to the planters themselves. He 
would therefore advise the reduction of 
the duties both on East and West India 
sugars, and the free admission of both, 
whereby both would gain, as they would 
then have an ad valorem duty of fifty or 
sixty instead of one hundred per cent. 
He thought the duty ought to be the 
same upon all the different kinds of 
sugars. The next thing was, to set the 
Colonies free, to let them be no longer 
bound by those iron chains which fettered 
their best exertions. They ought to be 
allowed to purchase stores and all kinds 
of supplies in the cheapest markets that 
the world would afford them, if they 
could find, which he did not expect, any 
market cheaper than that of Great Britain ; 
and then they ought to be allowed to 
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: export their produce wherever they pleased. 
| If that course were pursued towards the 
' Colonies, we should enable them to main- 
| tain themselves, instead of being, as they 
now were, a burthen to this country. In 
this way we should not only be conferring 
a benefit on the Colonies, but improving 
our own condition, by lessening the de- 
mands upon the public revenue of the 
country, if, indeed, we should not be able 
to get money from them towards assisting 
us in our distresses. Instead of doing 
this, we now followed a course of exclusion 
and prohibition, and the result was, that 
we were destroying each other. He did 
not mean to say, that if three-halfpence a 
pound duty were taken off, the whole of 
it would be so much less taken out of the 
pockets ofthe public, for he had no doubt 
that some of it would go into those of the 
West-India planter, but still the public 
would be benefited to some extent, and an 
important interest in this country would 
be relieved from much that now op- 
pressed it. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he should not feel 
himself then bound to follow the hon, 
Member for Montrose through all the 
points on which he had touched, but still 
It was quite true that this question did 
claim peculiar attention, and at a fit op- 
portunity he should be prepared to show 
that by a long course of measures, Govern- 
ment and Parliament had given peculiar 
claims to the West-India proprietors to 
protection. He would state his conviction 
that great as might be the pressure and 
the difficulties upon other interests in this 
country, there was none labouring under 
more difficulties, and requiring more ur- 
gently that relief should be given to it, 
than the West-India interest. 

The Petition was brought up and read. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that as 
he had no wish to take the Ministers by 
surprise on this subject, he had informed 
them more than four months ago of the 
nature of the petition. 


Justice in the Colonies. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
Cotonties.] Mr. Brougham wished to 
take the opportunity of asking the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite a question relat- 
ing to the admission of Slave evidence in 
the Courts of Justice in our Colonies. He 
begged to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that when some time since he was 
about to introduce a Bill for that purpose, 
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for him to do so, for that it was the inten- | hon. Member was mistaken in supposing 
tion of the Government to bring in a mea-/| that the situation of Chief Justice of 
sure for the amendment of the present sys- | Tobago had been vacant for two years. 
tem of judicial administration, of which | The fact was, that soon after the vacancy 
the admission of slave evidence formed a | occurred, a legal gentleman had been ap- 
part. He now wished to ask whether the | pointed to the office; but just as he was 
Government still entertained the same in- | about to take his departure for the Colony, 





UMI 


tentions, and at what time the right hon. | 
Gentleman would introduce the measure? | 

Sir G. Murray said, in reply to the | 
question put by the hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman, that he had a perfect recollection , 
of what had occurred on the occasion to | 
which allusion had been made. He still | 
entertained an anxious wish to bring for- 
ward the measure he then spoke of, as he 
was fully aware of its importance, not only 
with respect to the amelioration of the 
slaves in the West Indies, but of the 
colonists generally. He begged to assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that he 
was ready to do all in his power to pro- 
mote the object of the admission of slave 
evidence in the courts, as he felt perfectly 
satisfied of the benefits that must result 
from it. The only obstacle that at pre- 
sent existed was, the expense that must 


another situation fell vacant, to which he 
was removed. He had already pointed 
out to the House the reason for the delay, 
and he was not aware that any practical 
inconvenience had resulted from it. If 
there had been any, he should have found 
means to remedy it by making a tempo- 
rary appointment without filling up an 
office that would create a greater expense 
than usual to the country, in consequence 
of the intended alterations. 

Lord Nugent thought the evil of having 
no other persons but the resident proprie- 
tors to administer justice was greater than 
the benefit obtained by the saving of the 
compensation referred to; and he trusted 
the delay would soon be terminated. He 
wished to ask whether the evidence to be 
given by the Commissioners, as to the 
state of the Colonies, had closed ? 





be incurred in affording compensation to 
the judges, for losses that would be occa- 
sioned, in consequence of the alterations 
proposed to be made. On that account, 
and with a view to save expense, he had 
abstained from making out the appoint- 
ments of the Chief Justice of Tobago, and 
Chief Justice of St. Vincent’s; and he 
hoped that that delay would have the 
effect of reducing the amount to be 
paid by way of compensation. 
hoped this statement would be considered 
a sufficient pledge of the intention of the 
Government to pursue the measures pre- 
viously promised. [hear, hear. | 

Mr. Keith Douglas had understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman that the same 


reason existed last year for not then bring- | 


ing forward this measure. The consequence 
of this had been that for two years the 
island of Tebago had been without a Chief 
Judge to administer the law. He thought 
that was an evil of no small magnitude, 
since there would then be no others to ad- 
minister justice to the inhabitants but the 
resident proprietors. In his opinion the 
benefit of the saving by no means com- 
pensated for the evil of thus leaving the 
Colony without a proper judicial officer. 
Sir G. Murray felt called upon to say 
a few words in consequence of what had 


just fallen from the hon. Member, The ' 


He | 


Sir .G. Murray said, the Commission 
| had ceased, and there was no other obsta- 
| cle to carrying the Report of the Commis- 
| sioners into effect but the expense. 
| Lord Nugent conceived the expense to 
| be so necessary, that he for one would not 

oppose its being incurred. 

The Petition was then received, and or- 

| dered to lie on the Table. 
| 


| REPRESENTATION OF MANCHESTER, 
| BrrminGcuam, AND LeEeps.] Lord John 
Russell said, that before he proceeded 
| with the Motion of which he had given 
notice, he wished to lay before the House a 
Petition which had been committed to 
his care from the inhabitants of the exten- 
sive and important town of Sheffield. The 
Petitioners complained, that several large, 
populous, and wealthy towns were at pre- 
sent excluded from the exercise of the 
Elective Franchise, whilst in very many 
instances that privilege was enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of small places of ao import- 
ance, and was often exercised in an un- 
worthy manner. The Petitioners there- 
fore prayed that the Franchise might be 
extended to their town, and to such other 
populous, wealthy, and intelligent places. 
Mr. Marshall expressed his cordial con- 
currence in the prayer of the petition. 
Mr, Stuart Wortley said, that he would 
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not interpose any delay to the Motion of 
his noble friend by any remarks on the 
subject of the petition, if he had not been 
particularly requested to give it his sup- 
port. He would not attempt to canvass 
the Question about to be submitted by his 
noble friend, as no doubt it would be 
amply discussed in the course of the 
evening. All that he would say respect- 
ing it was this—that if Parliament should 
extend the principle of direct representa- 
tion to Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, he thought it ought likewise to be 
extended to the town of Sheffield. In- 
deed, in the selection of important towns 
for representation, he did not see why 
Sheffield, a wealthy manufacturing town, 
containing a population of eighty thousand 
souls, should be omitted. If, therefore, he 
repeated, the Legislature should deem it 
advisable to extend the Elective Franchise 
to the towns he had named, he would 
support its extension also to Sheffield. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read, and ordered to be printed. 

Lord John Russell moved that the three 
Orders of the Day, of March 19th, 1821, 
June 22nd, 1827, and 31st March, 1828, 
relative to Bills to transfer the Elective 
Franchise from Boroughs convicted of 
corruption, to Leeds, to Birmingham, and 
Manchester, should be entered as read. 
This was done, and his Lordship then ad- 
dressed the House as follows :—Although 
I feel not, Sir, the smallest doubt both as 
to the justice and as to the expediency of 
the propositions which I am this night 
about to submit to the House, yet I do 
feel a considerable degree of apprehension 
that these propositions may not meet with 
that success which I should wish to see 
conferred upon them by a majority of this 
House. I am aware that there are many 
persons who are actuated by perfectly 
conscientious motives, but who have such 
a dread of Reform, to which the old and 
accustomed epithets of “wild and vi- 
sionary,” have often been attached, that 
they view with suspicion any Motion which 
has Reform for its object. To them I 
will only say, that if ever there was a pro- 
position for Reform that was not wild and 
visionary, but that was practicable in its 
object, practicable in the grounds on which 
it went, and practicable in its results, it is 
that which I am about this night to pro- 
pose to the House. [hear, hear.] I like- 
wise fear that some objections may be 





made to this Motion in the minds of those 
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who are connected with the landed interest 


of the country. I am aware that of late 
years there has been a strong degree of 
suspicion and jealousy unwisely and fool- 
ishly encouraged between the landed and 
the commercial interests. I hope that on 
this night, if not entirely laid aside, these 
jealousies will be suspended, and that we 
shall come to the consideration of this 
Question neither with a view to the exclu- 
sive advantage of the commercial nor of 
the landed interest, but of both; the more 
especially at a time like this, of great 
public distress, when it is more than ever 
expedient to unite, as much as possible, 
persons representing every kind of pro- 
perty, and connected with every kind of 
interest, in order to remedy the evils that 
now oppress us, and to avert the dangers 
that may hereafter threaten the country. 
I have, Sir, likewise another apprehension 
that this Motion will be opposed, as others 
of a similar kind have been, by the influ- 
ence of the Government in this House. 
I confess I cannot but think, that if some 
Members of his Majesty’s Government 
feel an objection to my Motion, it would 
yet be wiser on the whole, if they were not 
to array themselves as a body against a 
proposition of this nature. It is a propo- 
sition that will tend to bring into this 
House persons representing large classes 
of the population, and bearing a large 
proportion of the public burthens ; and I 
cannot help thinking that it would be 
highly imprudent to array the whole army 
of Ministerial influence against so season- 
able a proposal. There is an old quota- 
tion from Lord Bacon’s works, which has 
often been heard within the walls of this 
House on subjects of this kind, and which 
says that “‘ Time is a great innovator.” If 
Lord Bacon had lived to the present day, 
he might have changed his maxim, and 
have said ‘* Taxation is a great innovator.” 
Persons who bear great burthens are apt 
to look into them to demand their causes, 
and to satisfy themselves that the Govern- 
ment which imposes them is carried on 
with the strictest integrity, and with a 
large and liberal purpose, which, perhaps, 
if they were less heavily taxed, they would 
not think of requiring. The people now 


look with more suspicion to the motives of 
this House than in any former times. 
They always do, in fact, look with suspi- 
cion on the acts of the Government when 
its burthens weigh heavily on them, and 
their suspicions are great in proportion as 
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they have no voice in the imposition of 
taxes. With this notice of the reasons 
that induce me to bring it forward, I will 
now go to the Motion I have to make, and 
state its nature and extent. The Motion 
is for leave to bring ina Bill to enable the 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, to send Representatives to this 
House. I do not intend that the Repre- 
sentatives thus sent shall form a permanent, 
but only a temporary, addition to the num- 
ber of Members of this House. I intend 
to insert aclause in the Bill, if the House 
will allow me to bring it in, by which, if 
any borough is hereafter disfranchised on 
account of corrupt practices, the preroga- 
tive vested in the Crown may be suspended 
till three boroughs have been disfranchised, 
and the number of Members in this House 
be reduced to the same amount as at pre- 
sent. Such, Sir, is a simple statement of 
the Bill I mean to introduce. With regard 
to the amount of qualification I shall pro- 
pose that it should be somewhere between 
ten and twenty pounds a-year, and | 
would not allow non-resident voters to ex- 
ercise their franchise at the election. I 
should recommend this in order that elec- 
tions may be as short as possible, and 
that the elections of Members for these 
towns may be in contrast rather than in 
conformation to the established practices 
of bribery and corruption that prevail so 
much elsewhere. The grounds on which 
I propose this Bill are not very difficult 
for the House to understand. It is per- 
fectly well known and universally acknow- 


ledged that it was an admitted principle of 


the Constitution in former times that when 
there were any towns which did not send 
Representatives to Parliament, and which 
were yet entitled to do so on account of 
the property they possessed and the in- 
terest they represented, Parliament in- 
terfered, and by several Acts conferred the 
right on these particular places, in order 
(as it was said with respect to Durham 
the statute regulating which I have now be- 
fore me)—to represent the condition of their 
county to Parliament. It is, therefore, 
evident that with respect to places totally 
unrepresented, Parliament has allowed 
the creation of new Elective Franchises 
whenever those places have been in a 
condition to call for such an Act. But 
there is another point to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House; 
and that is, that the Bills of which 
I required the entries to be read have, in 
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fact, admitted the declaration to be true— 
that Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham 
are not sufficiently represented in this 
House; and that it is desirable whenever 
a vacancy shall occur to give Representa- 
tives to these places. I have, therefore, 
established two points. The one is, that 
where counties and places have been totally 
unrepresented, it is in our power, and it is 
our duty to give them Representatives ; 
the other, that in case of those places 
being disfranchised, the House of Com- 
mons has already decided that these towns 
have a good right to be represented, and 
that when any vacancy happens it ought 
to be given to one of them. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that the want of Representa- 
tives for these towns is so great, that 
Parliament ought to admit them at once, 
without waiting for the vacancy; and till 
we do admit them in this manner there is 
little hope that they will have Representa- 
tives in this House. It is now more than 
ten years since I proposed, that when any 
Borough was disfranchised on account of 
corruption, its place should be filled up in 
this House by Representatives from some 
of the larger Towns. That proposition 
was met by the Ministers of the Crown in 
the fairest manner, but though ten years 
have since elapsed, and several Boroughs 
have since forfeited the Franchise, not a 
single step has been taken for the accom- 
plishment of that object; and on any 
future occasion of this kind let the House 
consider what are the difficulties that stand 
in the way of transferring the Franchise in 
this manner. The first difficulty is in 
giving proof of the corruption sufficient to 
satisfy the Members of the House; and 
when that has been done, we are met with 
the conundrum of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that when a particular eounty has 
not more than eight Representatives, we 
must not transfer the Franchise from that 
county to any other place. But suppose 
we have been fortunate enough to get over 
the difficulties in this House, and that we 
are able to carry up our Bill to the other, 
we shall find in that House numberless 
suspicions and fears of any measure of 
this kind, which, it is almost impossible to 
conquer. The Bill having a double object, 
the one to punish former delinquency, and 
the other to fill up a vacancy by sending 
Members from large towns,—those who 
object to the latter, as many noble Lords 
always do, can lay their fingers on the 
former and say they are not satisfied with 
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the proof of corruption, and throw out the 
Bill without the appearance of opposing it 
on the general principleof Reform. Thishas 
already been the case; and thus that plan 
which I once hoped would amend the state 
of this House, has proved to be one which 
does but perpetuate the evil. Such, then, 
are the difficulties, almost insuperable, 
placed in the way of this or any other 
species of Reform. I look in vain for any 
other mode; and I therefore lay before the 
House humbly, but strenuously, the ques- 
tion, whether the claims of these large 
towns recently grown into opulence and 
power do not press so urgently upon us as 
to call on us to go up to the House of 
Lords, not with a mixed Bill of penalty 
and investiture, but with one in which we 
shall make our stand on the broad prin- 
ciples of general Representation which, if 
allowed, our object will be gained; if 
denied, it will appear on what ground the 
dispute between the two Houses really 
rests. [hear, hear.] I am afraid that in 
going into proof of the changes which the 
different great towns have undergone, I 
shall be obliged to trouble the House at 
some length, but the importance of the 
subject must be my excuse. I will begin 
with calling the attention of the House to 
the great increase in the population of 
these towns since the commencement of 
the last century. The population of Man- 
chester, in 1708, was eight thousand ; in 
1753, it was twenty-seven thousand; in 
1791, it was seventy thousand; and in 
1821, it was one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand. That part of the environs of 
Manchester which I included as part of 
the Borough in my Bill for transferring 
the Franchise from Penryn to that town, if 
added to the other portion, will make up 
a population of one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand souls. The increase in Leeds 
and Birmingham has gone on in a similar 
manner. The population of Leeds in 1774, 
was seventeeen thousand; in 1801, it was 
fifty-three thousand ; and in 1821, it had 
risen to eighty-three thousand. The popu- 
lation of Birmingham at the time of the 
Restoration was five thousand; in 1700, 
it was fifteen thousand; in 1781, it 
amounted to fifty thousand; in 1791, it 
had reached seventy-three thousand ; and 
in 182], it was as high as one hundred 
and six thousand. [ ask, Sir, whether 
this great increase in the population does 
not lead the House to acknowledge that 
some change ought to take place with 
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respect to the manner in which the inter- 
ests of these towns are represented here? 
But I will go on yet a little further with 


respect to Manchester. Having inquired 
into the rental of Manchester, I have found 
that the county rate is raised upon a rental 
of 750,000/. J asked several gentlemen 
whose opportunities of information are 
extremely good, whether the amount of 
property in and about Manchester might 
be safely estimated at thirty millions, and 
I was told that that estimate would be 
below the real amount. Of the extent of 
trade and population in this town of Man- 
chester, some idea may be formed from the 
annual amount of the poor-rates—that 
amount being not less than 54,000/. 
The sum annually paid for freight on the 
canal is not less than 300,000/. These 
two facts of themselves afford the strong- 
est proof, the most conclusive evidence, of 
the wealth and resources of Manchester. 
Then we come to the rail-road between 
that town and Liverpool; on which there 
is annually expended the sum of 55,0002. ; 
and it is estimated that the whole amount 
required for completing that great work 
will be about 800,000/. To make that a 
good speculation—and no one has any 
doubts of its being so—the trade between 
the two towns must be of an amount such 
as ought to entitle both to the highest 
consideration of the Legislature. But the 
rate at which it has been deemed advan- 
tageous to convey goods along this road, 
is in itself a matter of just surprise and 
congratulation. Sir, goods are to be con- 
veyed along the road with three times the 
expedition used in the conveyance of 
letters by the mail. Of the science and 
skill with which it has been executed, it 
is needless for me to trouble the House.— 
One remarkable and interesting point 
about it is, that within a mile and a half 
of Liverpool it proceeds through a sub- 
terraneous passage; and that in other 
parts of it various physical difficulties have 
been overcome, making it altogether one 
of the most stupendous private under- 
takings of which this country has to boast. 
Manchester, too, has long been famous for 
its philosophical institutions; some most 
important discoveries have been made 
there by Dr. Bostock (we believe) in 
bleaching. He was a member of the Man- 
chester Philosophical Society, and through 
the agency of that body were the discove- 
ries made known, and carried into practical 
operation, Thus do we see how advantage- 
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ously the course of philosophical discovery 
is made available to the purposes and 
conveniences of ordinary life, when the 
general enlightenment which belongs to 
large manufacturing communities is acted 
on by the concentrated force of minds 
devoted exclusively to science. Mr. Dalton, 
also an inhabitant of Manchester, isa name 
well known to science, and with many 
others, which it would take too much time 
to enumerate—add to the already strong 
claims of Manchester to be represented 
in this House. But Manchester is the 
centre of a great extent of country, 
peopled by a great commercial and ma- 
nufacturing community, engaged in the 
most important and flourishing of the 
manufactures of this country, and is, 
therefore, the district which most wants, 
and is best entitled to send, Representa- 
tives into this House. I have said that 
the goods of Manchester are the most 
important of our manufactures; the 
goods of Manchester are seen in every 
part of the globe to which a ship or any 
other mode of conveyance can penetrate. 
Yes—its goods are seen everywhere; but 
in this House to represent it Members 
have never appeared. Thetime hasatlength 
come when I hope that reproach to our 
Legislature shall be removed. After 
having so long occupied the House with 
details respecting Manchester, which, as I 
conceive, entitle it to be represented in 
Parliament, as the grounds on which I 
desire to apply forthe same privilege on 
behalf of Birmingham and Leeds are 
pretty nearly similar, though applying to 
a different species of manufacture, I shall 
not trouble the House by entering into 
any such particulars relative to those 
towns asI have thought it necessary to 
state in the case of Manchester. They 
each catry on a great and important 
manufacture—they are the centres and 
the capitals of those manufactures re- 
spectively—they are the seats of great 
property and of considerable intelligence. 
I know I shall be told that those places, 
though not specially represented, are still 
sufficiently and practically represented in 
this House by the County Members. [ 
heg of the House to consider a little before 
it allows such an argument to have any 
weight with it. It is pretty well known 
that the County Members are generally 
persons of large landed property, and are 
returned by the Landed Interest;; therefore 
they at least can never be said to hold 
VOL, XXII. 
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their seats as the Representatives of any 
Manufacturing Interest, and are indepen- 
dent of any such. Besides they are not 
very dependent even upon those who 
return them. When once a Gentleman 
becomes a County Member, he generally 
remains so for many Parliaments; and 
even though he be not able to attend his 
duties here, he does not in consequence 
lose his seat, as we have an example in 
the case of the Member for Lancashire. 
But suppose the County Member had the 
fullest inclination to do all in his power 
for the Manufacturing Interests of the 
place he represented, how could he, and 
he alone, do all that might be required for 
his Landed Constituents, and at the same 
time attend to the numerous and complex 
interests of a Jarge Manufacturing and 
Commercial Community? In practice it 
is seen that the County Members are 
never able to attend to both ; and what is 
the consequence ?—that when any great 
question is likely to come before the 
Legislature materially affecting their in- 
terests, or when they desire to bring 
forward anything of themselves, instead 
of making known through their Repre- 
sentatives in this House—the natural, 
legitimate, and constitutional mode of 
communicating with the Legislature—a 
body of delegates are appointed, who 
come up to town and have interviews with 
his Majesty’s Ministers; and conferences 
are held upon the wool, and cotton, and 
iron trades, and efforts are employed to 
make the Ministers comprehend the in- 
terests of those parties, and bring forward 
such measures in Parliament as the 
interests or rights of the applicants 
require. How infinitely better would i- 
be, that the people of those districts should 
be regularly and constitutionally repre- 
sented in this House, that Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Manchester, should return 
Members capable of advocating their 
interests, and explaining their views. 
A due Representation of those districts 
would also be attended with this beneficial 
effect, that it would prevent the alienation 
of the public mind of those districts from 
the House of Commons—it might natu- 
rally be expected to excite a feeling of 
confidence, and make them in times of 
difficulty and distress look to the calm 
and temperate deliberations of Parliament, 
rather than to any proceedings of their 
own. Even in the present Session there 
are questions likely to come on in which 
2F 
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Trading and Commercial Towns are pe- 
culiarly interested—that concerning the 
renewal of the Charter of the East India 
Company, for example. Could a ques- 
tion like that be soundly discussed or 
wisely decided without reference to the 
information which the Representatives of 
our Trading Communities could alone 
supply, and without reference to those 
feelings of which alone such Representa- 
tives are the proper organs? How could 
the question of the trade with India and 
with China be ever properly considered 
without those aids? Then came the 
Banking question : who so fit to be heard 
on such a question as the Representatives 
of Leeds, of Birmingham, and Manches- 
ter ?—-who so qualified to assist the House 
in deciding whether the Charter of the 
Bank of England ought or ought not to 
be renewed? Having laid before the 
House what has appeared to my mind the 
chief grounds upon which I think this 
change in our Representation should be 
made, I come now to some of the chief 
objections which may possibly be urged 
against the change, with the proposal of 
which I intend to conclude. 1! possibly 
may be told, in the first place, that 
previous to the Union with Scotland and 
Ireland, the number of English Represen- 
tatives was fixed; and that now, to 
increase that number, by introducing 
Representatives for the three towns in 
question, would be an infraction of the 
compacts formed between those countries 
and this. I conceive that in all questions 
of compact, the first thing we have to do 
is to inquire whether the alteration we 
propose to effect will do any real injury ? 
Now I cannot conceive what injury 
Ireland or Scotland could sustain from 
the introduction into this House of six 
Representatives for the three towns I 
have mentioned. There can be no practi- 
cal evil; and, in the end, I think there 
must be great advantage to them from 
such a change; for if m Scotland or in 
Ireland it could hereafter be shown that 
any great town in either country required 
Representation, the precedent would be 
in their favour. But it is absurd to talk 
of too scrupulous an observance of the 
compact with those countries; the com- 
pacts have been broken more than once, 
and a further infraction of their letter for 
the general good, and for the contingent 
advantage of the weaker countries, ought 
not to form any insuperable impediment 
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in the way of a Legislature which has 
broken through them so freely in some 
cases that] can name. For example, the 
heritable jurisdictions — they have been 
abolished since the Scotch Union, and 
Catholic Members may now sit for Scot- 
land, though for long after the Union none 
but Protestants were eligible. In adopting 
that measure Parliament was governed [ 
conceive by the soundest considerations 
of expediency. I do not know whether 
I am at liberty to allude to what was said 
in another place on the discussion of the 
Catholic Relief Bill; but I hope [I may 
be allowed to call the attention of the 
House to a speech made by Earl Grey on 
that occasion, in which he completely over- 
set the whole of this argument, so far as 
Scotland was concerned. I never remem- 
ber any thing more conclusive and satis 
factory than was his reasoning; nor do I 
ever remember to have heard a more 
able, luminous and powerful speech than 
that of which the reasoning | allude to 
formed a part. I think it is impossible 
to bear the observations of the noble Earl 
in mind, and doubt for a moment that we 
are at perfect liberty to commit any in- 
fraction of the letter of those compacts 
which may be for the benefit of the whole 
community, as it never could be the inten- 
tion of those parties by whom the com- 
pacts were framed, to enter into any 
obligations inconsistent with the true 
interests of the population of the United 
Kingdom at large. I shall now come to 
another objection—it will be said, that the 
admission of six new Members has the 
effect of sanctioning a principle which 
would let in thirty or forty new Members 
as readily as six, and that other great 
towns are as well entitled to be repre- 
sented as Birmingham, or Leeds, or Man- 
chester—that the line has been already 
drawn, and that if once passed, none can 
foretel the remote consequences — that 
the very petition presented this night 
from Sheffield affords the fullest evidence 
that the communities desiring Representa- 
tion, and as well entitled to it as those 
I have mentioned, will not be limited to 
those three. Let this be examined—it 
deserves to be looked into, for it has 
something of a logical appearance though 
no real foundation in truth; for be it re- 
membered, that the three towns for which 
I claim Representatives are under peculiar 
circumstances ; they are the capitals of 
three great branches of our manufacture ; 
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and Sheffield, though the seat, is not the 
capital of any great branch. Thus, the 
House will see, that though that objection 
sounds plausibly, it has no real foundation 
in truth; for the principle which admits 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, is 
not capable of extension to any other 
place. Not that I mean to say that 
either now or at some future time Repre- 
sentation may not be further extended ; 
but what I contend for is, that my par- 
ticular motion does not in its principle 
let in any but the three towns to which it 
particularly refers, and does not let in 
any others beyond that number. If Shef- 
field should, at any future period, attain 
the same rank, I see no reason for with- 
holding from it a similar privilege. On 
like grounds, [ would advocate the ex- 
tension of this principle to any town in 
Ireland or Scotland which might reach 
such an eminence as has long since been 
attained by Manchester, Birmingham, or 
Leeds ; but it is not probable that it could 
ever be applied, with propriety, to more 
than four or five towns in our whole do- 
minions at the utmost. But looking to 
its former acts, I do not perceive that 
Parliament has been governed by such 
considerations of principle as those of 
which I have just been speaking. It was 
not restrained from disfranchising the 
Irish Forty-shilling Freeholders, from any 
consideration that future Parliaments 
would find in that proceeding a precedent 
for hereafter raising the qualification to 
502. or 1002. Excessively strict adhe- 
rence to precedents must produce a prac- 
tice of legislating for the maintenance of 
grievances, not for their abolition. Having 
thus briefly answered what I consider the 
chief objections to my motion, | have 
little more to add, except, perhaps, to ad- 
vert to the supposed danger of this innova- 
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tion—it will probably be denounced as an | 


extremely dangerous innovation. | think 


the danger lies on the other side. [hear] | 
I think the true spirit of the Constitution | 
| representative government, [ am anxious 


is in danger chiefly from those who, in 
their absurd apprehension of innovation, 
would resist all wholesome and salutary 
change—-who are so wedded to ancient 
institutions, that they overlook their un- 
suitableness to modern times, and the 
altered condition of society. It is in pre- 
judices such as these that [ think the real 
danger will be found, Iam not one of 
those who look upon the Constitution as 
a Grecian temple, perfect in all its pro- 
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portions —a model of symmetry and 
grace, which additions would deform, and 
diminution destroy. I rather regard it as 
a Gothic structure, from which many ex- 
crescences may be advantageously removed, 
and many additions made, which would 
improve its proportions and add to the 
security of its inhabitants. [hear, hear. ] 
But there is also danger if we do not in a 
wise and liberal spirit meet the augment- 
ing disposition to regard us with distrust 
which prevails out of doors. One of the 
true modes of meeting the evil will be to 
collect within the walls of this House, as 
many as possible of the real Representa- 
tives of the people. It is then, and not 
until then, that we can be regarded as the 
true representation and image of a great 
and powerful and free country. The 
more I consider this question, the more am 
I persuaded that the real danger is not 
in the change which I propose, and which 
some would call innovation; but in ad- 
hering to our ancient scheme of represen- 
tation and thus excluding from all those 
in it the wealthier and commercial towns 
of the country which are continually in- 
creasing in opulence and population. 
When I look abroad to other countries— 
when I see in a neighbouring country the 
collision going on between the royal eu- 
thority on the one hand, and popular re- 
sistance on the other; and when] see 
here institutions which temper those 
heats and animosities which confidence in 
a true representative government can 
alone fully allay, | cannot bring myself to 
believe that the danger is to be found in 
any quarter, other than that which I have 
indicated. It is upon grounds such as 
these, that I intend to submit to the 
House a proposition for enfranchising 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham— 
and this I do, being, as I trust I ever 
shall be, an enemy to disorder, though a 
frien'l to liberty — opposed to slavery, 
though an advocate for peace—deeply 
sensible of the delicate machinery of a 


to assist in procuring for this country a 
Legislature and Administration worthy of 
the respect, and deserving the affection of 
the people. I beg to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the towns of 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, to 
return Representatives to serve in Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Wilbraham seconded the Motion. 
He said, that he considered those who im- 
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proved the constitution as the best friends 
of their country. His noble friend had 
been engaged in that laudable pursuit for 
many years, particularly in improving the 
Representation, and he hoped to witness 
his triumph. He would not repeat the 
arguments of his noble friend, but confine 
his observations to answering a few of the 
objections which might be urged against 
the present Motion, Of those hon. Mem- 
bers who were determined to oppose every 
species of Reform, whatever shape it might 
be presented in, he would say, that if they 
thought their duty consisted in transmitting 
to posterity every institution of the coun- 
try in the exact state in which they found 
it, they might be said to perform that duty 
extremely well; but let the House inquire 
into the ground upon which that opinion 
of duty rested. He confessed, he was 
at a loss to perceive it. If the world, both 
intellectually and physically, stood still, 
there might then be some excuse for those 
Gentlemen; but not only was nature and 
the mind of man undergoing perpetual 
change, but any resistance to that change 
was every hour turning out the most fruit- 
less labour in which any human mind 
could by any possibility engage. He was 
much at a loss to understand the consist- 
ency of those who, having proposed and 
carried a change of the Jury system, could 
now come forward to resist a chauge in 
the Representation, on the ground that 
innovation was not to be tolerated. The 
Jury system was a most important part of 
the Constitution, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had not scrupled to 
change — most beneficially, he would 
admit —-but still to change. The Re- 
presentation was not a whit a more im- 
portant portion of the Constitution than 
that which all Jurists agreed was an in- 
tegral part of it, and at once the pride 
and the glory of the British Kaw. It was 
an institution as important, though not 
more important, than the Representative 
portion of our Government; yet the re- 
formers at the other side of the House had 
not scrupled to lay their hands upon it, 
and to remodel it according to their own 
notions. The alterations so made were 
improvements, unquestionably ; but those 
by whom they were made could not deny 
that they were Reformers. [et them act 


on the same principle with regard to the 
Representation; let them reform it, and 
he had no doubt that similar beneficial 
results would arise. The Gentlemen, called 
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the landed interest, no doubt, were fully 
aware of the defects in the present state 
of the Representation; but it was observ- 
able, that whenever any change was pro- 
posed, they immediately endeavoured to 
turn that change to their own advantage, by 
proposing increased Representation of their 
own body. Every change was to be in 
their favour, and against their rivals and 
opponents. He was perfectly aware that 
the authority of Lord Chatham might be 
cited against his opposition to an increase 
of the Representatives of the landed in- 
terest ; certainly the opinion of that noble 
Lord was, that the number of county re- 
presentatives ought to be increased; but 
that was because he thought them, and 
justly thought them, less venal than the 
representatives of the boroughs; not be- 
cause he did not think the commercial 
and manufacturing towns inadequately re- 
presented, but because he considered that 
the numbers opposed to the corrupt bo- 
rough interest ought to be as great as pos- 
sible. He (Mr. W.) was perfectly aware 
of the defects in the County Represent- 
ation, and he should be perfectly ready 
to support any measure for its improve- 
ment. No measure could possibly do a 
greater service to the country than one 
having for its object to improve the state 
of the County Representation in various 
ways; for instance, in shortening the du- 
ration of elections, by improving the man- 
ner of taking the polls, and by putting an 
end to the infamous riot and debauchery 
which prevailed at almost all county elec- 
tions. The effect of the present system of 
County Representation was to place it all 
in the hands of the higher aristocracy, 
thereby excluding many men of good edu- 
cation, and otherwise well qualified to 
represent their country in that House. It 
was a matter of perfect notoriety, that the 
landed interest was better represented 
than any other; and the object of wise 
legislation should be, to restore equality, 
and to put the Representation of the coun- 
try upon such a footing as would make the 
relative situation of each interest more 
equable and just. It was alleged, that the 
towns mentioned by the noble Lord did 
not manifest that anxiety for the posses- 
sion of Representatives which would make 
them worthy of possessing that advantage 
—nothing could be more contrary to the 
fact. Ata meeting held at one of these 
towns (Birmingham), at which every class 
and description of persons—Radical and 
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High Churchman, Whig and Tory—as- 
sembled and acted with the most cordial 
and complete unanimity, the cry was for a 
Representation. But whether they de- 
sired it or not, it ought to be conferred 
upon them—for the power of sending 
Members to Parliament was not only a 
right and a privilege, but a sacred duty. 
As matters at present stood, elections 
were but opportunities for septennial riot, 
venality, and every species of abomination; 
whereas, means ought to be adopted for 
persuading the people that they had an inter- 
est in discharging conscientiously the duty 
which the Constitution imposed upon them. 
He wished, then, tosay a few words to those 
who would have nothing but a complete 
and sweeping Reform. Now he was 
content, for the time being, with accept- 
ing what could be obtained, never at the 
same time foregoing what might hereafter 
be acquired. He would put it to the 
advocates of a sweeping and general 
Reform, whether they had advanced a 
single step by rejecting the practical 
though partial improvements which were 
within their reach ; did they not, on the 
contrary, rather retrograde? What his 
noble friend proposed he did not accept 
as the full measure of Reform—as the full 
payment and discharge of the debt which 
the Legislature owed the country; but he 
accepted it as an act of simple justice and 
good policy —as one grand step in practi- 
cal Reform, infinitely more valuable than 
the most brilliant theories in which the 
mind of a visionary could indulge; it was 
not a payment in full, but it was a first 
instalment, and as such he accepted it— 
he took it as an earnest of good intentions, 
as a means of averting the shock which 
some Members apprehended—or, at least, 
of diminishing its force, if it should come, 
He called upon the House to support the 
Motion of his noble friend, as they re- 
garded the great and important duties 
which they were called on to perform. 
They were there, not alone to vote sup- 
plies to the Crown, but to maintain the 
principles of that Constitution, unimpaired 
which they had received from their ances- 
tors, and which they were bound to trans- 
mit to posterity without that strict observ- 
ance of its letter which was calculated to 
destroy its spirit; and, above all things, 
they were bound to preserve that liberty 
which ought to pass from generation to 
generation in all its original strength and 
vigour, in order to insure which, the first 
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step should be to restore to the people the 
power of nominating their Representatives. 

Lord Sandon said, that he was embar- 
rassed by the Motion of the noble Lord, 
for while he admitted that some Reform 
was desirable, he thought the means taken 
to obtain it by the present Motion not 
very safe, the question then proposed for 
them was second in importance to none 
which had come before the House, since 
the great question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. He could never suppose that our 
ancestors who were anxious to see every 
town represented would have been con- 
tented to allow towns superior to the 
London of their day, to be without a voice 
in Parliament. Headmitted too that any 
measure extending the basis of Represent- 
ation, was planting the Constitution more 
firmly in the minds of the people. Still 
he did not think the measure proposed by 
the noble Lord a safe one. It had been 
observed by an hon. Member “ that 
all Reform should be founded on such 
principles as to present a distinct and 
visible limit to its operation, and be so 
planned as carefully to avoid leading by 
any hecessary consequence to the adoption 
of other measures, and leaving all future 
questions of a similar nature to be dis- 
cussed on their own intrinsic merits.” 
The condition announced in this observa- 
tion he should have desired to find in the 
Motion of his noble friend, he wished to 
see in it some principle of limitation 
beyond which it would not force the 
Legislature to proceed. He found in it, 
however, an unlimited principle of aug- 
mentation. His noble friend proposed to 
augment the present number of Members 
of the House of Commons by six, and if 
once the Legislature departed from the 
limited number established by solemn 
treaties, those of the Union with lreland 
and Scotland, where was it to stop ? 
Granting the Franchise to the three towns 
included in the Motion of his noble friend, 
on what grounds could the House refuse a 
similar privilege to many other Towns 
that had almost an equalclaim? Looking 
at the Motion as tending indefinitely to 
augment the number of Members of that 
House, and as altering, if carried, the 
proportions now established between the 
Representatives of different parts of the 
country, he was bound though with great 
pain to resist the Motion of his noble 
friend. He would fain adopt a middle 
course, and in his wish to find one, he 
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had met with the resolutions formerly 
moved by his noble friend, which appeared 
satisfactory to him, and by them he was 
willing to abide. Those resolutions were 
not indeed agreed to which he regretted, 
for, he thought, if they had been, they 
would have put a stop to, that unconstitu- 
tional innovation, giving the Elective 
Franchise to the Hundred, which dating 
only from the time of Lord North was 
both useless and expensive. He wished to 
keep alive the hopes of the unrepresented 
towns, and yet not allow a principle to 
be sanctioned, which, were itonce adopted, 
would leave him at a loss to know where 
to stop. Under these impressions he 
should beg leave to move as an Amendment 
the following Resolution. ‘ That it is ex- 
pedient that all Boroughs in which gross 
and notorious corruption shall be proved 
to prevail extensively, shall cease to return 
Members to serve in Parliament; that the 
right of returning Members to serve in 
Parliament so taken from any Borough 
which shall have been proved to have 
been guilty of bribery and corruption, 
shall be given to some great unrepresented 
Town, or to some one of the largest 
Counties; and that it is the duty of this 
Jiouse to consider of further means to 
detect and prevent corruption in the 
election of Members of Parliament.” 

Mr. Twiss said, he could net agree 
either to the Motion or the Amendment 
that had been presented to the House, 
not that he was disposed to set himself in 
opposition to every species of reform, 
but because he felt that he could not 
adopt either of the courses proposed with- 
out compromising his own judgment. 
With respect to the Amendment that 
had been offered to the notice of the 
House, it was not pretended by any 
of the hon. Members who had _pre- 
ceded him, that there was any great or 
crying grievance to be met at this moment, 
and he therefore did not see why that 
House should pledge itself to any particu- 
lar course in future. As the law of 
England now stood, there was not any 
one in this country who could not have 
the privilege of the Elective Franchise if 
he chose ; and, therefore, he did not see 
hat this question presented the great 
difficulties which had been attendant upon 
the Catholic Question. According to 
the arrangement which had been made at 
the end of the seventeenth century, it 
appeared to him that the Crown could not 
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increase the number of Members in that 
House ; and if this were the case, it became 
a serious question for their consideration, 
how far the House of Commons had any 
right to interfere. It was true that it was 
within the province of Parliament to do 
anything ; but he very much doubted how 
far it would be justified in meddling with 
what he strongly suspected ought to be 
looked upon as the prerogative of the 
Crown, in something beyond a mere 
matter of form. Besides which, if the 
principle laid down by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) were once admitted, 
they would never be able to tell where it 
was to stop. If Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, were to receive the Elective 
Franchise, why was it not to be extended 
to Sheftield, Glasgow, Wolverhampton, 
and other places which he could name? 
If an assembly of sixty thousand manu- 
facturers had a right to claim the privi- 
lege of being represented, why were not 
bodies of fifteen thousand or of twelve 
thousand manufacturers to lay claim to 
the same privilege? Or why, if the 
small county of Rutland still returned 
two Members, were not the more populous 
counties of Lancashire, Staffordshire, or 
Middlesex, to demand the right of return- 
ing a greater number? Well, then, might 
the noble Lord dread that the Sheffield 
Petition which he presented with one 
hand, was giving a blow to the Bill which 
he held in the other! He therefore thought 
that the House was bound modestly, but 
firmly, to refuse compliance with a de- 
mand which appeared likely to be endless. 
The 40s. Freeholders of Ireland had been 
mentioned; but that it appeared to him 
was not a case in point, for the depriving 
men with so low a Franchise of their 
vote, did not necessarily include the 
earrying the step any higher, or any 
further. What he was most surprised at 
in the speeches which he had _ heard 
delivered that evening was, that no men- 
tion had been made of any evil or griev- 
ance that called for the proposed altera- 
tion. If, then, there were none of these, 
what danger could there be in leaving the 
Constitution the same as at present? He 
knew that it had lately been stated, and 
he supposed that they should hear it 
again that night, that the House of 
Commons was inadequate to express the 
opinions of the people. If by that was to 
be understood the expression of all opin- 
ions that might arise in all seasons, he 
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was driven to admit that the House w s 
not adequate for that; but at the same 
time he would contend that it was reason- 
able to doubt whether it had ever been 
meant to express those opinions in their 
extreme popular sense. [hear] In his 
opinion it was not only excusable in, but 
incumbent upon, Parliament to vote some- 
times on the unpopular side of a question ; 
they were not there so much to represent 
the opinions of the people, as to watch over 
the welfare of the country ; and it was no 
crime in any Member of Parliament to 
believe that his constituents were some- 
limes more prone to change and vaccilla- 
tion than he was bound to be. Did it 
then follow, that if the people and the 
Parliament disagreed, the Parliament must 
be corrupt? He did not mean to dis- 
pute that the opinions settled by the 
consent of many generations were not 
correct; but he believed that it would be 
found that when points were so settled, 
they were generally invested in the Con- 
stitution. He fully concurred in the 
opinions that had so often been stated, 
that the great amount of our taxes arose 
from war; but, said some hon. Gentlemen, 
if the Representation of the country were 
made entirely popular, all this would have 
been avoided. Now this he entirely de- 
nied; and he believed if more popular 
feeling were introduced into that House, 
the chances of war would be greatly in- 
creased. He would not, however, waste 
the time of the House with arguments of 
his own, as he could quote to them an 
opinion which was at all times entitled to 
weight, but which on this subject, and 
among certain hon. Members, ought to be 
particularly attended to. It was the opi- 
nion of the noble Lord himself (Lord J. 
Russell), who, in the month of December, 
1819, had expressed himself on this point 
to the following effect :—‘“‘ I do not pretend 
to say (said the noble Lord on that occa- 
sion) that Reform would make our Go- 
vernment less inclined to war, which, it 
must be remembered, is the cause of our 
chief burthens. A fondness for war is not 
the fault of a monarchical, but of a popu- 
lar Government.” The noble Lord then 
went on to describe the number of popular 
Governments that had evinced this feeling, 
and added, ‘ Such a system could hardly 
continue even in the most despotic State ; 
and it is only by carrying the feelings of 
the people with them that a free Govern- 
ment can lay on greater taxes than an ar- 
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bitrary King.” He (Mr. Twiss), therefore, 
trusted, that the House would be very 
cautious how they voted for a popular 
Reform in the expectation of taxation 
being thereby reduced. He did not deny 
that it would be desirable in itself to have 
the larger towns of the kingdom specific- 
ally represented in Parliament ; and when 
a suitable occasion should occur for pro- 
moting that object without a sacrifice of 
judgment on the one hand, or of the prin- 
ciple of proportion on the other, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that it would be 
the inclination of his mind to give the 
Elective Franchise to such towns. But 
though this were desirable in itself, he 
thought that, practically speaking, the 
manufacturers of the country were already 
fully represented. Every Member of the 
House considered himself as the Repre- 
sentative not merely of the place for which 
he was returned, but of the nation gene- 
rally. Of the forty-two Members returned 
for Cornwall, only six he believed were 
residents in the county, and several of 
the remainder were connected with the 
manufacturing or commercial interests. 
For those who thought as he did, that all 
alterations ought to be made so as to suit 
the alterations that took place among the 
people generally, it would not be an easy 
task to define the particular cases or parts 
to which Reform might be applied without 
danger. It appeared to him that the cases, 
to be justly considered, must be taken as 
they arose; and he had no doubt, that 
when such opportunities presented them- 
selves, they would be dealt with by Par- 
liament as they deserved. Before the 
House voted for the Motion of the noble 
Lord, they should remember the grounds 
upon which many hon. Gentlemen pro- 
posed to support that Resolution. They 
did so—not because they were satisfied 
with the extent of the Motion— but be- 
cause, as the Seconder of the Motion had 
candidly stated—he looked upon it as the 
first instalment of a debt, which ought 
long ago to have been paid by the Legis- 
lature. He thanked that hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Wilbraham) for that statement; and 
he trusted that the House would afford it 
its due weight, before they came to the 
decision of voting in favour of a Motion 
so supported. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by observing, that he knew well the 
prejudices entertained against all those 
who opposed themselves to what were 
called popular opinions; but he yielded to 
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no man in that House in anxiety to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his country, or in 
sympathy for its distresses ; and as he did 
not think the propositions of the noble 
Lord were calculated to advance the one 
or to remove the other, he should feel 
that he did not do his duty honestly and 
conscientiously, if he shrunk from the 
avowal of his sentiments, even although 
it might subject him to the severest anim- 
adversions of the friends of Reform. 

Lord Morpeth said, the hon. Member 
for Wootton-Basset (Mr. Twiss) began by 
declaring that he thought the Government 
and the House were fully justified in 
making concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics, because great danger was to be appre- 
hended from refusing them; and that he 
was not disposed to make the concessions 
now required by the Reformers, because 
the same danger did not demand the same 
sacrifices. Now he (Lord Morpeth) was 
quite prepared to admit that the same 
danger was not to be apprehended from a 
refusal of the noble Lord’s Motion; but 
he really must contend that there might 
be very great danger in refusing to take 
the claims of the people into consideration. 
The state of the country had undergone a 
great change within the last few years. 
The people were every day acquiring in- 
telligence, and with that intelligence they 
obtained moral power; but it was the mis- 
fortune of the time, that while a great 
portion of the country was thus advancing 
in moral power, it was retrograding in 
physical power. The people were becom- 
ing more enlightened, but they were at 
the same time becoming more distressed ; 
and when the House saw the population 
of Sheffield petitioning, and the inhabit- 
ants of Birminghamassociating, he thought 
these were signs of times in which it was 
not quite safe to resist the just wishes and 
reasonable remonstrances of those who, 
being numerous and possessing wealth and 
influence, now claimed a participation in 
the advantages of a free Representation. 
A noble relation of his had proposed an 
Amendment to the same effect as that 
which had been carried in the year 1819. 
But the moment he heard those Resolu- 
lions mentioned he felt satisfied that they 
presented in themselves an insuperable ob- 
jection to their being adopted. Since the 
time they were passed, the Legislature had 
disfranchised Grampound and Penryn, 
and was tardily proceeding to legislate 
with respect to East Retford; but ten 
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years had passed away in the interval, and 
he would ask, where were the Representa- 
tives of Leeds, of Manchester, and of 
Birmingham? In his opinion the adoption 
of the Amendment of his noble relation 
would lead to fresh delays and fresh dis- 
appointments; and the great question of 
a Reform of the Representation which in 
the present instance— 

—— In decimum vestigia rettulit annum, 
would probably be allowed to rest alto- 
gether, or return under their consideration 
in the course of another ten years. For 
his part, he was satisfied that the proposi- 
tions of his noble friend involved nothing 
new in principle, or inconvenient in prac- 
tice, and he was determined to give them 
his entire concurrence. No honest man 
could lay his hand on his heart, and, look- 
ing at the amount of Taxation in the 
fifteenth yearof peace, and the manner in 
which all reductions were resisted, declare 
sincerely that such things could have taken 
place, if the Representation had been re- 
formed. The character of that House, it 
should be recollected, did not stand very 
high in the opinions of the people. There 
was nothing in its principles or conduct 
which could justify a refusal of the claims 
of the Petitioners; and, in his opinion, a 
temperate and timely reform of the Re- 
presentation, while it formed a safeguard 
against any virulent expression of popular 
fecling, was at the same time recommended 
by every consideration of justice, policy, 
and prudence. For these reasons he gave 
his cordial support to the noble Lord’s 
Resolution. 

Lord Valletort began by observing, that 
he looked at men as well as measures 
{hear, and a laugh}; and, when he saw 
the noble Mover of the Resolution vote 
only three days ago for a general measure 
of Reform, he could not avoid having some 
suspicion of the proposition the House was 
then considering. He looked, indeed, on 
the Motion of the noble Lord, as the ad- 
vanced guard of those Reformers, who had 
with very little address made a violent and 
ill-directed assault on a former evening, 
against all the political institutions of the 
country. [some impatience was manifested 
on the Opposition side of the House.] He 
perceived that the advocates of free dis- 
cussion were at all times disposed to ex- 
hibit their love of it, by silencing all those 
who were disposed to differ with them; 
but he was not to be put down in that 
manner, and the attempt, he could tell his 
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opponents, would fail. Those who came 
there as the Representatives of the people, 
required a something to tickle the ears of 
their constituents, and if they had not this 
question they must get some other. He 
did not mean to say that there would be 
no benefit derived from satisfying men’s 
minds; but he would contend, notwith- 
standing all the fine-spun arguments they 
had heard, that Reform would produce no 
practical good. They had heard the suf- 
ferings of the people of Birmingham and 
Manchester ascribed to a defective Repre- 
sentation; but he would ask, what dif- 
ference was there between the condition of 
the manufacturers of Nottingham and 
Norwich, which had been represented from 
time immemorial, and those workmen and 
manufacturers of towns which were not 
represented? In his opinion, individual 
interests were sufficiently represented by 
the general mass of the Representatives; 
and looking at the House as a body, he 
could not but think it presented an union 
of interests quite sufficient for the dis- 
charge of all the duties of the Represen- 
tatives of a great people. Adverting to 
the declaration of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Hobhouse), that he 
liked a weak Government, he must say 
that he liked a strong one, although those 
who wished to sail on the popular stream 
might have no objection to a weak Go- 
vernment which they might bear along 
with them in their course. He repeated, 
however, that he liked a strong Govern- 
ment, and he liked equally well a strong 
and consistent Opposition, and he hoped 
to see the House return to that state, in- 
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stead of being divided into a number of 


parties, each party pursuing a different 
object. The noble Lord concluded by ob- 
serving, it was the duty of the House to 
choose a good Government, and which 
they considered well calculated to carry 
on the public business. When they found 
such a Government, it was equally their 
duty to support it. Such a Government 
he thought the present one to be; and al- 
though there might be blots in the Repre- 
sentation, [hear] they were blots which 
after ages would confirm, and for which 
we were more than compensated by the 
advantage of an energetic and efficient 
Administration. 

Dr. Lushington said, that an experience 
of twenty-four years in that House had 
strengthened all his early impressions re- 
specting the propriety of Parliamentary 
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Reform. Let any man look at the miser- 
able condition in which the Government 
of this country was placed—with a House 
of Commons constituted like the present 
one. Whether it were convinced of the 
propriety of conceding the Catholic Claims, 
or disposed to yield to the necessity of 
economy, it was obliged to rely, not on the 
reasons or arguments which could carry 
conviction, but on the number of Borough- 
holders whom they could by any means 
induce to lend them support. The time, 
however, was come when no man-could 
assert the antiquity of an abuse as a 
reason for its continuance. Alterations 
had been made in the whole system of our 
laws; and was the House to be told that 
a system of Representation, framed three 
hundred years ago—that abuses which 
had been acknowledged in the time of 
James and the two Charleses—and when at 
the same time not a borough or city re- 
mained the same it was then, was to re- 
main untouched and unaltered? It must 
be admitted either that the Representation 
was then or is now inefficient, if it be con- 
tended that it should remain as it is at pre- 
sent; for how could it suit two periods so 
different ? The hon. Member for Winchel- 
sea (Mr. Brougham) had told them in one 
word, more powerful than thirty sentences, 
that the schoolmaster was abroad. Could 
they send him home again? Could they 
blind the people now? His course was as 
certain as that of the arrow from the bow, 
and as irrevocable. It had been said in 
favour of our system of virtual represent- 
ation that it had sent many able men to 
Parliament, but it had also sent thither a 
horde of needy adventurers ready to pros- 
titute the little talent which God had 
given them to purposes of corruption. 
There was no greater evil in the present 
state of the Representation, than that it 
had deprived the great landholders of the 
country of the just and legitimate influence 
which they ought to possess in proportion 
to their property, and had driven them to 
corrupt boroughs. Were it not for that, 
they would have the influence which they 
ought to have. Although they would not 
return mere nominees to the House, their 
recommendation in the representation 
of Counties would have the weight to 
which it was entitled. The noble Lord 
had referred to the influence possessed by 
Government in that House during the Ad- 
ministration of Lord North. But let it be 
recollected to what a dreadful state of de« 
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gradation and ruin the Administration of 


Lord North, by the aid of that influence, 
brought the country. It was true, that the 
means by which corruption was effected 
had been changed. Formerly it was 
effected by payments in cash; of late 
years it had been effected by payments in 
places. It had been asserted that no 
practical inconvenience had ever been suf- 
fered by any great town, from its not being 
specifically represented in Parliament. 
But was that true? Was it true that nei- 
ther Birmingham, nor Manchester, nor 
Leeds, had ever suffered any inconvenience 
from not being represented in that Honse ? 
He was old enough to remember the time 
when the town of Birmingham suffered a 
great and direct inconvenience from not 
having any Representative in that House. 
He alluded to the year 1812, when, in con- 
sequence of the Government measure of 
the Orders in Council, the trade of Bir- 
mingham was reduced to the last stage of 
degradation and suffering. Of the Mem- 
bers who represented the county of War- 
wick, he wished to speak with the greatest 
respect ; but they were wholly incapable of 
comprehending the real merits of the ques- 
tion. One of them, indeed, distinctly said 
in the House, that while he was anxious 
to state the distress which Birmingham 


was suffering, he was utterly incapable of | 


explaining the cause of that distress. But 
it was not Birmingham alone. Any town 
in England having an hundred thousand 
inhabitants had a right to have some in- 
dividual in that House on whom they 
would have a just claim to attend to their 
complaints, and endeavour to obtain for 
them redress. It was well known that the 
inhabitants of populous but unrepresented 
towns were frequently compelled to go 
from one Member to another, and beg that 
he would take up their cause; well know- 
ing that although the Member for the 
county might lay their petition on the 
Table, he would be unable to explain their 
wants and wishes to the House. After all 
the consideration which he had been able 
to give to the subject, he was persuaded 
that the House would not be able long to 
withhold a reform of the Representation, in 
some shape or other; gradual, if the 

pleased—guarded, if they liked—limited 
at first to such cases as those under consi- 
deration, but proceeding on the same prin- 
ciple as that which was the principle of his 
noble friend’s Motion, and applying equally 
to every town in the country entitled by 
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| its population to the privilege of the Elec- 
| tive Franchise. There could be no better 
criterion of the right to that privilege than 
| large numbers and great wealth. “ Sir,” 
continued the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
“ T am in my conscience convinced—and 
Ido not speak it in hostility to his Ma- 
| jesty’s Ministers—to whom, on the con- 
| trary, I am deeply grateful for more than 
| T expected from them—but 1 am in my 
| conscience convinced that a pressing time 
| is rapidly coming upon us. What was 
| once an inconvenience, has now become 
| so grindingly oppressive to the people that 
| measures more efficacious, taking a wider 
| range, and of much severer character than 
any hitherto proposed, must speedily be 
adopted. If the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite wishes to assume a bold and defying 
aspect in the midst of the difficulties which 
are approaching, he must appeal by his con- 
duct to the intelligent, to the well-educated, 
to the moral portion of the community to 
support him in his necessity; and if, di- 
vesting himself of all ancient and in- 
veterate prejudices, he will look the truth 
in the face, and, disregarding all other 
considerations, will make the good of the 
country at large the sole guide of his 
actions, he may retain his place in his 
Majesty’s Councils with infinite advantage 
to the people, and with infinite honour to 
himself; and notwithstanding all the ob- 
stacles which may present themselves in 
his way, and in the greatest extremity to 
which he may be reduced, he may rely in 
perfect safety and confidence that the intel- 
ligent part of the community will bear him 
up triumphantly against all the efforts of 
disappointed corruption and iniquitous am- 
bition; and enable him to confer the most 
inestimable advantages on the land whose 
destiny is intrusted to him.” [hear.] 

Lord Valletort said, in explanation, that 
words had been put into his mouth, which 
he had not used, and that he meant to im- 
pute no improper motives to the noble 
Lord. 

Sir George Murray said, he would not 
detain the House long. He was sure they 
would agree with him that, however various 
opinions might be with regard to the prin- 
ciples advocated by the noble Lord whose 
Motion was under consideration, the tone 
and temper with which the noble Lord had 
brought the subject forward could not be 
too highly praised, nor too frequently 
imitated. He was obliged, however, to 








differ from the noble Lord’s conclusions, 
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The noble Lord had said that the British 
Constitution was not a Grecian temple—- 
perfect at once in all its proportions, and 
incapable, therefore, of improvement ,—but 
a Gothic structure, to which additions 
and improvements might at any time be 
made with advantage. He (Sir G. Murray) 
rejoiced that it was a Gothic structure; he 
rejoiced that it was in the style of architec- 
ture which was the favourite of our ances- 
tors. He was no great admirer of modern 
edifices ; and he rather believed that the 
noble Lord himself had been as disgusted 
as himself at the efforts of a neighbouring 
nation to erect a Grecian temple, which, 
however, when completed, was found to 
be far inferior in beauty and durability to 
the old English Constitution. [hear] He 
was no enemy whatever to legitimate 
Reform. He opposed no barrier against 
real improvement of any kind; nor did he 
draw a line of demarcation between any 
two points which he had sworn never to 
pass. On the contrary, he was quite will- 
ing to admit that, from time to time, some 
amendment was necessary—some repair 
of the Gothic structure. It was upon that 
principle that he supported the measure 
of the last Session, by which a body of 
men were brought back within the pale of 
the Constitution who were pushed out of 
it in unfortunate times. He was quite 
ready to admit the justice of the principle 
of the noble Lord, that it was expedient to 
give Representatives to the great towns of 
the kingdom; but he could not agree to 
carry that object into execution in the way 
which the noble Lord proposed. He was 
perfectly ready, on the occasional disfran- 
chisement of any corrupt borough, to trans- 
fer the right of Representation to a great 
town; but he had a great objection to 
augment the number of Members of that 
House, and thereby to destroy the propor- 
tion which existed between the different 
interests which it represented. It had 
been said that there was a disinclination 
in another place to disfranchise boroughs. 
Whether that were the case or not he did 
not know; but he was satisfied that if 
any such disinclination did exist, it would 
be increased in the event of the adoption 
of the noble Lord’s proposition; and on 
this ground—that having increased the 
number of the Representatives of great 
towns, the Representatives of boroughs must 
be retained, in order to serve as a counter- 
balance. As to popular opinion, he had 
a great respect for it; he believed that the 
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people were generally, if not always, dis- 
posed to do right ; but they sometimes fell 
into bad hands, and then, what was called 
popular opinion was, in fact, only indi- 
vidual opinion, and that not of the most 
praiseworthy character. He was at a loss 
to understand what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman meant by the recommendations 
with which he had concluded his speech. 
He was at a loss to see what complaint 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
make against his right hon. friend. His 
right hon. friend had but a few nights ago 
brought forward a measure for improving 
the judicature of the country, by which, 
however, a large sacrifice was made of 
Government patronage. The expressions 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
imply, that his right hon. friend was not 
pursuing the course of public benefit. But 
the conduct of his right hon. friend, both 
in the last and in the present Session of 
Parliament, was precisely that which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had recom- 
mended. 

General Gascoyne said, that he had, last 
Session, voted for a proposition, similar 
to the one then before the House, and he 
had not heard anything since that time to 
induce him to alter his opinion. He cer- 
tainly did not agree with the proposition 
to confer the Elective Franchise at once 
upon the towns in question; but if the 
Bill were introduced in the Committee, 
the Franchise of East Retford might be 
given to one of the proposed towns, and 
the others might obtain the Franchise, as 
boroughs, against which corruption was 
proved were disfranchised. He was quite 
opposed to the principles which the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen and other hon. 
Members had broached, with respect to 
Universal Suffrage and Radical Reform; 
but were it only to avoid such rash inno- 
vations, he would recommend a concur- 
rence in the noble Lord’s Motion. It was 
undoubtedly notorious that if any interest 
in the country were worse represented in 
that House than any other, it was the 
manufacturing. Large towns ought un- 
questionably to have distinct Represent- 
atives. Inthe thirteen years during which 
he had been returned for the place which 
he had the honour to represent, he had 
brought in and carried above two hundred 
local Bills. He might confidently refer 
to his right hon. colleague that the repre- 
sentation of a populous town was no sine- 





cure, All the great questions which his 
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Majesty’s Government had adopted for | 


some time, among which were the question 
of Free Trade, the Currency question, 
and the Catholic question, had originated 
on his (General Gascoyne’s) side of the 
House. He trusted they would persevere 
in that course of adoption, or the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite might be assured that 
his (General Gascoyne’s) prediction that 
after Catholic Emancipation was disposed 
of, the right hon. Gentleman would find 
but lukewarm friends on his side of the 
House, would be verified. He strongly 
recommended to the noble Lord by whom 
the Amendment to the Motion had been 
proposed, to withdraw it. 

Lord Sandon observed, that the recom- 
mendations to him to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, had proceeded on such inconsistent 
grounds, that he did not feel it to be his 
duty to concede to the recommendations. 

General Gascoyne said, he merely gave 
his opinion but the noble Lord must use 
his own discretion. 

Sir G. Murray explained, that he by no 
means pretended to depreciate the objects 
either of the noble Mover, or the noble 
Lord who had moved the Amendment. 

Mr. Wynn regretted, that notwith- 
standing the temper and moderation with 
which the noble Lord had brought forward 
his Motion, he must vote against it. He 
was obliged to look not only at the imme- 
diate object of the Motion, but at its 
remote and inevitable consequence, and if 
he consented to it, he did not know how 
much further he might be obliged to go. 
If he acceded to the Motion, he should 
accede to a Motion for increasing the 
number of Members in that House without 
limit. Such a measure would be highly 
dangerous. The country might never 
be satisfied, and never convinced that 
the House of Commons should not con- 
sist of as many Members as any Gen- 
tleman should choose. He thought, there- 
fore, that it would be less inconvenient to 
postpone the introduction of additional 
Members for these populous places, than 
to open the door to an indefinite increase 
of the number of Members of that House. 
The actual increase proposed was only six 
Members added to six hundred and fifty- 
eight, and was not in itself important; but 
how could he, how could the House, resist 
the next Session any Gentleman who might 
propose that Sheffield or Halifax, which 
was more populous than Leeds, should be 
represented—how could he then resist such 
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If it afterwards were to be 
| proposed to extend the principle to Hud- 
dersfield, to Stockport, to Rochdale, to 
| Wakefield, or to any other of the large 
/towns of the neighbourhood, on what 
principle could he oppose such a proposi- 
‘tion should he concede the present 
| question? Could the House resist such a 
‘proposition? It would always be asked 
what evil could result from adding two 
Members to the Representation? and to 
add only two would not be an evil; but 
the indefinite increase occasioned by add- 
ing two for every town would be an in- 
tolerable evil. Let the House look at 
what had happened since the Union with 
Ireland. Ready as he was to do justice, 
at all times, to the talents, ability, and elo- 
quence of the Gentlemen who represented 
that part of the empire, he must say that 
since that augmentation the House was 
much less adapted to carry on business 
than before its numbers were extended. 
He had sat in the House before the Union 
with Ireland, and he never had given any 
vote that he regretted more than the vote 
he gave against Lord Grey’s Motion when 
that event took place, to withdraw from 
that House as many Members as would be 
equal to the number added for Ireland, 
and to make room for them by disfran- 
chising boroughs when an opportunity 
offered. He regretted much that he had 
opposed the Motion of the noble Lord, 
for much more benefit would have accrued 
from his proposed arrangement than the 
one which had been followed. The towns 
he had alluded to had as many claims to 
be represented as the towns to which it 
was now proposed to give Representatives. 
He did not mean to argue that the pro- 
visions of the National Union with 
Scotland might not be revised by the 
Legislature, but it was part of that Union 
that no change should be made in the 
Scotch Burghs, as secured at the Union. If 
any thing was sacred in that Union it was 
that the proportion of Representatives then 
established should be maintained in favour 
of the weaker party, which had merged its 
own Parliament in the general Representa- 
tion of the country. The proportion of 
Representatives for Scotland then fixed 
was settled by a reference to the propor- 
tion of taxes then paid by the two countries, 
and the proportion of their respective 
population and wealth. Had not, then, 
the progress of Scotland in wealth, in 
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contributions to the public, and intel- 
ligence, been as great as the progress of 
England since the Union? He thought 
that it had, or even greater than that of 
England ; and if he looked at the towns 
of Scotland he should find them as de- 
serving of additional Representatives as 
the towns of England. There was Glas- 
gow with only the fifth of a Representative, 
and Paisley, with other towns, that had 
stronger claims than Leeds. He could 
not, therefore, accede to the proposition of 
the noble Lord At tle same time he felt 
a difficulty in voting for the Amendment. 
He saw no objection to the House re- 
cognizing the principle in the first instance, 
that great towns suffered under a griev- 
ance from wanting Representatives, and 
stating that the House would take the 
earliest opportunity of remedying it. He 
knew that no resolution of theirs could 
bind a future Parliament but he thought if 
some such resolution were come to, it might 
in future strengthen the hands of those who 
contended that great towns should be re- 
presented. He should approve of a 
resolution of that description; but he 
should feel it necessary to vote against 
the Motion of the noble Lord, particularly 
on the ground stated by the gallant Ge- 
neral opposite. He would oppose it, 
because he thought it would add to the 
tumultuousness of the House. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he would detain the 
House for a very short time on this occa- 
sion. He did not wish to go at length 
into the discussion of the question ; at the 
same time he could not give a silent vote 
on the Motion. His noble friend who 
proposed the Amendment had said, that he 
had come to the view which he had taken 
on the subject, with considerable difficulty 
and after much consultation with his 
friends. He (Mr. Huskisson) would also 
say, that in like manner he had come to 
the view which he had taken on the 
subject after considerable deliberation and 
reflection, and he was sorry that he did 
not take the same view of it as that adopted 
by his noble friend the mover of the Amend- 
ment. His noble friend’s Amendment, if he 
(Mr. Huskisson) understood it, went, in the 
first place to state that it was most desira- 
ble that these great manufacturing dis- 
tricts should have a direct Representation 
in this House. His noble friend thus 
commenced by admitting the existence of 
the grievance; and so far he (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) went along with him in his view of 
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the case. But he next found that his noble 
friend instead of applying a remedy to this 
great practical and acknowledged evil, came 
forward with the proposition, that when- 
ever three boroughs should be guilty of a 
great crime, ‘their Franchise should be 
transferred to those large manufacturing 
towns. The remedy, therefore, which the 
noble Lord proposed for this great evil de- 
pended upon the detection of a great 
crime. He would beg to remind the 
noble Lord, that upon this very question, 
as to the detection of guilt in a borough, 
and which he made anterior to the appli- 
cation of a remedy to the existing evil,— 
that upon that very question this and the 
other branch of the Legislature had never 
been able to agree. Therefore, if the House 
should vote that the non-representation of 
those great towns was a great practical 
evil, and that the remedy was to be found 
in the detection of guilt on the part of 
delinquent boroughs, it would be hopeless 
for the House ever to seek for a remedy. It 
was proved by the cases of East Retford 
and Penryn, that this mode never would 
enable the noble Lord to remove the 
practical grievance which he acknowledged 
to exist. It was upon these grounds that 
he, (Mr. Huskisson) could not go with the 
Amendment proposed by his noble friend. 
He did not think the observations of his 
hon. friend below him (Mr. Wynn) pos- 
sessed much weight; for the principle on 
which he insisted would prevent the House 
from exercising its judgment and discre- 
tion in all future time. He did not 
conceive it necessary to go into the details 
which had been dwelt upon by his hon. 
and learned friend the under Secretary of 
State (Mr. Twiss) in his very elaborate 
speech, which were grounded principally 
upon the great danger of innovation, and 
which consisted of arguments that might 
be found in any speech made of late years, 
either against Reform in Parliament or 
upon the Catholic question. Neither did 
he conceive it necessary on that occasion 
to travel into the wide question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. He could not avoid 
observing in reference to the arguments 
which had been drawn from the Union 
with Scotland against the Motion of 
the noble Lord opposite, that such argu- 
ments were deserving’ of but little notice; 
recollecting, as he did, that upon every 
occasion, when it was obviously necessary 
for the good of the country and for the 
essential interests of the State, to depart 
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from the mere letter of the Act of Union, 
Parliament always did so, and it would 
indeed be contrary to common sense to 
follow a different line of conduct. The 
same arguments had been applied to the 
great measure of last Session, which was 
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charged as a departure from the Act of 


Union with Scotland, and they had been 
then triumphantly refuted. His right hon. 
friend, when he laid so much stress upon 
the arguments drawn from the Union with 
Scotland, should bear in mind that that 
Act would not be near so much departed 
from by the proposition of the noble Lord 
to night, as it had been long since, by the 
introduction of one hundred new Members 
into that House in consequence of the 
legislative Union with Ireland. This ques- 
tion, then, ought to be determined by its 
justice and fitness, and he should say that 
the House in deciding it ought to ask 
itself what injury or injustice it could in- 
flict upon Scotland by conferring benefit 
upon England, By the admission of the 
noble Mover of the Amendment, and of all 
who had spoken in support of it, the 
House was called on to deal not with a 
fanciful and imaginary, but with a real and 
ascertained evil. Now, by giving Repre- 
sentatives to those great manufacturing 
districts, the House would at once provide 
for the evil under which they were at 
present suffering, and which materially 
affected their interests, and concerns, and 
pursuits. To such a measure of Reform 
he (Mr. Huskisson) should give his cordial 
support. As to a more extensive Parlia- 
mentary Reform,—a measure founded upon 
the principle of a general revision, recon- 
struction, and remodelling of our present 
constitution,—to such a general revision, 
and change of our Constitution he (Mr. 
Huskisson) had been always opposed ; and 
while he had a seat in that House, he 
should give it his most decided opposition, 
He conceived, that if such an extensive 
Reform were effected, they might go on for 
twoor three Sessions in good and easy times, 
and such a Reformed Parliament might 
adapt itself to our mode of Government, 
and the ordinary concerns of the country; 
but if such an extensive change were 
effected in the Constitution of Parliament, 
sure he was that whenever an occasion 
arose of great popular excitement or re- 
action, the consequence would be a total 
subversion of our Constitution, followed 
by complete confusion and anarchy, 


terminating first in the tyranny of a 
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fierce democracy, and then in that of a 
military despotism, these two great ca- 
lamities maintaining that natural order 
of succession which they have been al- 


ways hitherto seen to observe. He was 
therefore, opposed to such an extensive 
change and revision of our representative 
system. It might be easy to raise objec- 
tions to the boroughs, and by separating 
the representative system into its various 
constituent parts, to point out evils and 
abuses in several of them: but it was a 
waste of time, and a perversion of com- 
mon sense, to look at it in that way. He 
would take it as a whole, and, regarding 
our present system as one aggregate, he 
was opposed to any material change in it. 
It might be easy to take to pieces all the 
parts of such a complicated system, but 
he doubted that it would be equally pos- 
sible for human skill to unite its compo- 
nent parts again; and it appeared to him 
still more doubtful, even if put together 
again, that it would ever work as well for 
the country as it had hitherto done. [hear, 
hear.| He therefore wished not to be mis- 
understood when he gave his vote in sup- 
port of the Motion of the noble Lord 
opposite, and he wished to be understood 
as being opposed to the substitution of 
any system of Representation in lieu of the 
present system. He should be better 
pleased to commence if that were possible 
with the transfer of the Franchise of East 
Retford to Birmingham, and he should 
have been glad if the decision of the 
House on a late occasion had enabled 
them to do that. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when that subject was before the House 
on a former evening, had represented that 
as a measure full of danger, and had 
kindly advised him (Mr. Huskisson) not 
to stand in the swamp and rotten hollow 
of East Retford, but to arise out of it by 
extending the Franchise to the neighbour- 
ing hundred of Bassetlaw; he was sorry 
that he could not adopt the view of his 
right hon. friend, who had prevented the 
noble Lord from having it in his power 
then to move for the transfer of the Fran- 
chise to Birmingham, by bringing up his 
regular troop on the former occasion, and by 
defeating the Motion thenbrought forward 


had rendered it necessary on the part of 


the noble Lord to bring the question be- 
fore the House in its present shape. The 
question was, whether greater danger 
would accrue to the Constitution and to 
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the existence of a good feeling on the 
part of the people of this country towards 
the House of Commons, by giving the Re- 
presentative Franchise to these extensive 
manufacturing districts, than by with- 
holding it. Would any one contend that 
the want of Representatives, with whom 
they could be in daily communication, 
and who would effectually watch over and 
protect their important interests in the Le- 
gislature, was not a great hardship upon 
the population of those districts? Surely 
the granting such a necessary privilege to 
them could in no way endanger our liber- 
ties or our Constitution. To say that the 
interests of these important districts were 
better attended to in Parliament in conse- 
quence of their not haying Representatives 
in this House, was a paradox which he 
was sure no hon. Gentleman would pro- 
pose or defend. His right hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Wynn) was opposed to the 
transferring the Franchise to these three 
great towns, the capitals of their respect- 
ive manufacturing districts, until we 
should have the same number of corrupt 
boroughs disfranchised ; and he said the 
district of Halifax was superior in amount 
of population to any of those towns; and 
he asked, why should not a call be made 
for a Representative for Sheffield upon the 
same principle as that upon which this 
Motion was founded? But it should be 
recollected that Leeds was the capital of 
the woollen manufacture, and therefore 
might be justly taken as the Representa- 
tive of that interest ; that Sheftield, though 
witha large population, and an extensive 
hardware manufacture, would be fully re- 
presented by Birmingham, which was the 
head of all that manufacture; and that 
Manchester was, in a certain degree, 
justly regarded as the capital of the cotton 
manufacture. Thus, by giving the Fran- 
chise to these three great towns, all 
those different interests would be repre- 
sented in that House. His right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State had given 
the House to understand, upon a former 
evening, that upon some future occasion, 
he might acquiesce in granting the Fran- 
chise to these towns. He conceived that 
if they were to give Representatives to 
these manufacturing districts at any time, 
it should be done now : this was the occa- 
sion for giving them that privilege, if the 
Legislature were to give it to them at all. 
But he was afraid, that whatever this 
House might do, it would be disappointed 


| 


| 
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in its efforts by an opposition in another 
place. He fully concurred in the opinion 
expressed by a noble friend of his (Earl 
Dudley) who was well acquainted with 
the manufacturing districts, who had been 
once Secretary of State, and who was no 
Reformer but who, when a Member of that 
House, said that the greatest blot in the 
history of this country in the eyes of all 
intelligent and well-informed persons was, 
that such an important class of persons as 
the great manufacturing population of 
this country should be almost completely 
without Representatives in Parliament. In 
the same manner Lord Liverpool, when 
a Bill was sent up from that House, trans- 
ferring the Elective Franchise from Gram- 
pound to Leeds, stated that it would be 
desirable that the words ‘ Leeds and 
Yorkshire” should be omitted in the Bill, 
and the selection of the place left to the 
prerogative of the Crown; and what did 
his noble friend, (the noble Earl) add 
upon that occasion? He said, that if it 
were left to the prerogative of the Crown 
to select the place, it would be understood 
that the Franchise should be given to some 
large and populous town. It was upon 
such principles that he then supported the 
noble Lord’s Motion. They should not 
allow technicalities to stand in the way of 
real practical improvements. He did not 
think it very safe for Government never 
to come down with important measures to 
Parliament until they had been driven to 
do so by overpowering majorities in that 
House. The noble Lord who proposed 
the Amendment was young, and he would 
yet live to see the day when the Repre- 
sentative Franchise must be granted to 
the great manufacturing districts. He 
(Mr. Huskisson) candidly confessed he 
thought that such atime was fast ap- 
proaching, and that one day or other, his 
Majesty’s Ministers would come down to 
that House to propose such a measure, as 
necessary for the salvation and safety of 
the country. He thought there was little 
chance of extending the Franchise to these 
towns by the disfranchisement of rotten 
boroughs, and he would recommend the 
noble Lord, if he should obtain leave to 
bring in a Bill, to provide by it that a 
Committee of this House would be compe- 
tent to decide the question in future ; and 
that whenever it had sufficient evidence 
laid before it that a borough had been 
guilty of corruption, it should report the 
same to the louse; that the subject 
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should then be referred to a second Com- 
mittee, as a Committee of Appeal, which 
should again take all the facts of the case 
into consideration; and if that second 
Committee should confirm the conviction 
made by the first, the disfranchisement of 
the borough should forthwith take place, 
without rendering it necessary to submit 
the privileges or rights of the Commons of 
England, to the judicature of any tribunal 
elsewhere. That would be the best way 
to proceed, instead of going before an un- 
willing jury, and before parties who would 
thwart all the efforts of the Commons to 
assert their privileges. There was nothing 
new in this principle; it was acted upon 
by every Election Committee in that 
House. He would only mention the in- 
stance of the Bath Election Committee, 
which when corruption was proved against 
the corporation, decided that every person 
paying scot and lot in that city were en- 
titled to vote; thus establishing a prin- 
ciple which, if acted upon in other places 
in England, would introduce a far greater 
change in the representative system than 
ever could be effected by the measure 
which he recommended. He despaired of 
ever seeing the Representative Franchise 
transferred from a rotten borough to a 
populous manufacturing district, unless in 
some such way as that he had mentioned. 
He was anxious that the fair claims of 
these great towns to have Representatives 
should be strongly impressed upon the 
Legislature. It was upon such grounds 
that he supported the Motion of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord’s Motion 
would certainly have been more satisfac- 
tory to him if it had gone, as he (Mr. 
Huskisson) had the other night recom- 
mended the House to do, to transfer at 
once the Franchise from East Retford to 
the populous and important town of Bir- 
mingham: but he hoped that however he 
and the noble Lord might differ in some 
details on the road, they might arrive 
together at the end of their journey. 

Lord W. Powlett said, that having 
always voted against Reform, he was 
anxious to state the reasons why he should 
vote for the Motion of his noble friend. 
A distinct grievance had been brought 
before the House for which a remedy was 
proposed that was at once safe and in 
accordance with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, Mr. Justice Blackstone stated, 


that as trade is of a fluctuating nature 
and not long fixed in a place so pro re 
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nata it was formerly left to the Crown 
to summon the most flourishing towns to 


send Representatives. While he was on 
that account disposed to admit the claims 
of Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester, 
they being the three chief seats of the three 
great manufactures of iron, wool and cot- 
ton, he did not think that a valid reason for 
conceding a similar privilege to other 
towns nearly as wealthy and populous 
perhaps as these, but having withthem an 
identical interest. Thinking, too, with 
Lord Chatham, that the corruption of 
boroughs was the infirmity of our Consti- 
tution to which there was a necessity to 
submit, he, for one, was not disposed to 
deform the Constitution by the abolition 
of a single borough. He was afraid that 
by attempting to amputate this limb though 
he admitted it was mortified, he might be 
the death of the patient. The House of 
Commons was destined to represent all 
classes, and he knew not how the members 
of the Law and of the Army and Navy 
could ever find their way into that House 
unless by means of the boroughs. But 
for them he was afraid the Representation 
would become a conflict between the 
popular and the aristocratic interests, and 
the middle classes possessing much of the 
wealth of society though diffused among 
many individuals, would be excluded from 
all share of the Representation. Thinking 
it right that the great trading towns it was 
proposed to admit into the Representation 
deserved that favour, seeing, too, that they 
had grown into existence since the scheme 
of Representation was formed, protesting 
however, against the admission of their 
being made a precedent for admitting any 
other towns to the same favour, he would 
heartily support the Motion of his noble 
friend, as a means of staying all plans of 
wild and visionary Reform. 

Mr. Bright said, that though he had 
always opposed every project of general 
Reform, he had always felt that when any 
case of practical grievance in the repre- 
sentative system was brought under the 
notice of the House, it was the duty of the 
House to endeavour to apply a remedy to 
it. He contended that the plan of amend - 
ing the Representation, which had that 
night been proposed by the noble Lord, 
was no innovation on the Constitution, 
but in strict conformity with the plan 
upon which the House of Commons had 
been formed, and by which the number of 
its Members had been gradually increased 
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until it had become what he honestly be- 
lieved it to be—the real representation of 
the people. After taking an_ historical | 
review of the mode in which the Repre- | 
sentative system had sprung up in coun- | 
ties, cities, and boroughs, and showing its | 
consistency with the project of Reform | 
proposed by the noble Lord, he proceeded 
to express his regret that the noble Lord 
who had proposed the Amendment should 
have introduced any division of opinion 
on a Question where unanimity was so de- 
sirable. He hoped that those Members 
who had influence with that noble Lord 
would exert it in inducing him to with- 
draw his Amendment. As to the assertion 
that the large manufacturing towns were 
adequately represented by the county 
Members, he could by no means agree to 
it. The education of county Members 
was not in general directed to those minute 
details of commerce with which it was 
incumbent that the Representatives of 
manufacturing towns should be intimately 
acquainted. The argument that if they 
granted the Elective Franchise to those 
three large towns they could not refuse to 
grant it to other unrepresented towns of 


equal population was, in his opinion, de- | 
When such | 


serving of little attention. 
towns rose up in the country, the proper 


time would arise for considering the pro- | 
priety of extending the Elective Franchise | 
Let the House, by the | 
experiment of that night, try whether it | 


to them also. 


could not gain the confidence of the ma- 
nufacturing population, by giving to these 
three large manufacturing towns the right 
of electing representatives, who should at 


ouce know their feelings, and be able to | 


make known their wants and wishes. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he should 
follow the example of the noble Lord in 
that path in which alone he knew that he 


should be able to follow it successfully— | 
he meant the moderation with which the | 


noble Lord had approached the discus- 
sion of this important Question. The 
noble Lord had brought it forward with a 
temperance and ability which were calcu- 
lated to conciliate assent to a doubtful 
proposition in as great a degree as it was 
possible to conciliate it. Long as he had 
been in Parliament, and frequently as he 
had been present at discussions upon Par- 
liamentary Reform, it so happened that it | 
had never been his lot upon any occasion | 
to take any part in the great debates to 
which he had listened upon it. He had | 
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| felt the subject to be so completely ex- 

hausted on both sides by the preeminent 

| ability which had been devoted to it, that 
‘he had always contented himself’ with 

| giving a silent vote, and thus he ap- 

| proached the present discussicn unfettered 

_ by any opinions except such as had been 
' expressed by the votes which he had 
uniformly given against Parliamentary 
Reform. Though he had not taken any 
active part in prior debates, he had ma- 
turely weighed the arguments which had 
been advanced both in favour of and in 
opposition to Reform, in the spirit of a 
witness of the contest rather than in that 
of a partisan; and having maturely 
weighed those powerful arguments which 
were first brought forward by Mr. Burke, 
and afterwards no less ably by his late 
right hon. friend Mr. Canning, he con- 
fessed that they had established to his 
mind conclusive proof of the great danger 
that there was in tampering on slight 
grounds with the Constitution. He thought 
that the argument of those two great 
men, that we were not to seek the princi- 
ples of the Representation of the House of 
Commons, either in any fine-spun theories 
of democracy, or in any of the institutions 
of the free republics of ancient times, and 
that we could not find, in any portion of 
the history of England, any trace of any 
principle of democratic representation to 
serve as a model for a reconstruction of 
the Representative system ; he thought, he 
said, that those arguments were decisive 
upon the points for which they were ad- 
vanced. His late right hon. friend, Mr. 
Canning, had argued that the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons was founded 
on prescription—that we lived under a 
| limited Monarchy—-that we had a House 
of Lords, and a King—that the House of 
Commons was only one branch of the Legis- 
lature—and that if we admitted a demo- 
cratic principle of Reform we should give 
to the House of Commons that over- 
whelming power which would render it 
inconsistent with the existence of the 
House of Lords or of a limited Monarchy. 
_As to the effects produced by the House 
of Commons, and the operation of that 
, assembly upon the country, he must say 
_ that he saw nothing in either which ledhim 
to think that analteration in the mode of its 
| constr uction was necessary. For his own 

part, he completely distrusted the prophe- 
| cies which had been uttered respecting the 
| beneficial results of such an alteration. It 
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had been said that the adoption of a | 
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scheme of Reform would, by the infusion | 
of a greater portion of the popular voice | 
into that assembly, discourage the ex- | 


penditure of public money and the em- 
barkation of the country into improvident 
votes for war. He believed that the 
doctrine of Universal Suffrage would find 
but few advocates in that place; but if 
hon. Members were to be rendered infi- 
nitely more subservient to the will of the 
people than they were at present, he 
doubted much whether the House would 
be a whit the less inclined to war than it 
had hitherto shown itself. ‘The examples 
of the ancient republics of Rome and 
Athens, and also those of the republics of 
more modern times—he meant Genoa and 
France,—which all for a time had pos- 
sessed popular governments, would not 
by any means favour the inference, that 
because the Government was popular there 
was a disinclination in the people to 
involve their country in war and its con- 
comitant expenditure. Looking at the 
history of our own country, he must say, 
that he did not think that the commence- 
ment of the various wars which England 
had waged during the last century, had 
ever been against the inclination of the 
people. He knew that in many cases the 
ratification of peace had been unpopular ; 
but in no case that he was acquainted 
with, had the commencement of the war 
been unpopular. That’ there had been 
periods in which the people had shown 
themselves tired of the continuance of the 
war, he readily admitted ; but nothing was 
more different, as the House would agree, 
than the commencement of a war and the 
bringing of it to a conclusion. He had 
lately had occasion to read the able and 
eloquent speech which Mr. Burke made 
in the year 1780 to the electors at Bristol, 
—on the occasion of an election, of which 
the result as every body knew, was un- 
favourable to his wishes. What was the 
cause of his unpopularity? One of them 
undoubtedly was his attempt to dissuade 
the House of Commons, first, from em- 
barking in the American war, and after- 
wards from continuing it. At the com- 
mencement of the speech Mr. Burke 
stated manfully to his constituents that he 
had done all he could to persuade the 
Legislature not to sanction the war. He 
recollected that Mr. Burke said, that at 
the first outbreaking of the war Bristol 
was divided in opinion as to its fitness and 
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propriety; that the unfortunate victory, 
which we obtained at Long Island, altered 
the state of that opinion; that the whole 
nation was excited by it to almost uni- 
versal phrenzy; and that being so excited, 
he was unwilling to present himself to his 
constituents, so “unpopular was he aware 
that he had become. With regard to the 
war which commenced in 1793, it was 
impossible to contend that its commence- 
ment was adverse to public feeling. He 
recollected that almost immediately after 
it broke out, Mr. Fox moved in that 
House a resolution condemnatory of it. 
He found only forty-six members of the 
House inclined to support that resolution ; 
whilst the number of those who declared 
themselves in favour of the war was two- 
hundred and seventy-eight. It might be 
said that, at that time, no more than at the 
present, was the House of Commons the 
Representative of the people. To meet 
that argument, he had taken the trouble 
of dissecting the division, and so far was 
it from being the fact that the Representa- 
tives of the most populous places all voted 
with Mr. Fox, that in Mr. Fox’s minority 
there were only to be found six county 
Members, and thirteen Members represent- 
ing any towns which deserved to be called 
populous. He therefore inferred that if 
the Representative system had been more 
popular than it was, there would not have 
been any disposition, either in the House 
or in the people of whom it was the 
Representative, to discourage war. Neither 
could he come to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to make a Reform in the 
construction of the House of Commons to 
encourage hon. Members to make useful 
Reforms in our civil institutions; and if 
any thing had been wanted to confirm him 
in that opinion, he had found it in the 
speech which had that evening been de- 
livered by an hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The greater part of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech was founded on the 
assumption that there was an improper 
control exercised over the House by the 
Minister of the day, and a want of the 
proper control which ought to be exercised 
over it by the people. And yet what did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman say ? 
‘* Matters,” said he, “ are very different 
now from what they were in the years 
1806 or 1807. Then we should have 
been unable to carry any species of Reform 
in any branch of the public service. We 
should have been met with the cry of 
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innovation, and have been borne down by | question had been put to him, he had had 
large majorities; but the case is not so | an opportunity of referring to the law of 
now ; let any useful reform be proposed, | which that enactment undoubtedly formed 
either in the Army, or in the Navy, or in a part. In Georgia, where the plan of 
the law, and that reform is sure to be | Universal Suffrage was in full perfection— 
adopted.” If, then, the House of Com- | Mr. O’Connell.—No, no; there is in 
mons were so constituted as to adopt | that country a slave population. 

all useful reforms which were proposed | Mr.Peelapprehended that every freeman 
to it in other cases, surely the hon. and | in Georgia had a right of voting, and there- 
learned Gentleman had not established the | fore, as far as the whites were concerned, 
existence of a necessity for its reforming | theLegislativeAssembly of Georgia owed its 
itself, because upon all occasions it had | origin to Universal Suffrage. Now,making 
come to the conclusion that a reform of | all allowances for the feelings which were 
itself was neither useful nor necessary. | naturally generated by the possession of 
The very circumstance which the hon. and 


| slaves, he did not think that any House of 
learned Gentleman had quoted as a proof ; Commons elected under the present system 
that a Reform of the House of Commons | would, even if it had possessed a slave 
was necessary, was to his (Mr. Peel’s) | population, have passed an Act which 
mind a convincing proof that it was not | contained two such clauses as were now 
necessary. He did not believe that, under | in the Act passed by the Georgian legis- 


any other constitution of the House of | 
Commons, there would be a greater desire | 
than there was under the present calum- | 
niated system to do every thing to pro- | 
mote the happiness and to secure the true | 
glory of the country. The adoption of | 
the wild scheme of Universal Suffrage 
would not, in his opinion, incline the | 
House more than it was inclined at present | 
to protect the people from oppression, and | 
to give every facility to the exertion of | 
their energies and industry. Speaking of | 
Universal Suffrage, he could not help being 
struck by a circumstance which had come 
to his knowledge in consequence of a 
question which had been put to him on a | 
former evening by the hon. and learned | 
Member for Clare, respecting the law of a 
country, which had the benefit, if benefit 
it were, of acting on the system of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. He was anxious at all 
times to speak of the United States with 
respect, and it was not from any feeling of 
ill-will or dislike that he was now going to 
draw a contrast between their institutions 
and our own, which was not very favour- 
able to the former. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Clare had asked him 
whether he had heard of a law which had 
been passed by the Legislature of one of 
the United States—he meant Georgia— 
by which, under pretence of erecting a 
guard against infection, all vessels coming 
into the ports of that State having a man 
of colour on board were put under 
quarantine for forty days, and which 
otherwise contained some strange enact- 
ments against men of colour. Since that 





lature. It was enacted, “That if any 
slave or free person of colour should 
circulate, or cause to be circulated, or 
should aid in circulating or in causing 
to be circulated in the State of Georgia, 
any written paper exciting slaves to 
insurrection, that person should be pu- 
nished with death.” That enactment was 
extraordinary enough; but the second 
enactment was still more extraordinary. 
It enacted, ‘‘ That if any negro, free per- 
son of colour, or white person, should 
teach any negro to read or write any 
character, either printed or written, the 
said negro, free person of colour, or white 
person, should be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and punished by fine and 


| whipping, or by fine or imprisonment, at 


the discretion of the Court, the fine not to 
exceed 500 dollars, but the imprisonment 
to be at the discretion of the Court.” 


| Making every allowance, he repeated, for 
: y > ’ 


the feeling which in Georgia must natu- 
rally be excited by the possession of a 
slave population, he must again repeat 
that he did not think that we, with our 
election system, and without any system of 
Universal Suffrage,should ever have passed 
a law which would sentence to fine and 
whipping those who might have been kind 
hearted enough to teach a negro to read. 
No; that could never be the case, even 
in our own West-IndianIslands. On these 
grounds, looking both at the ancient con- 
stitution of the House and at the practical 
effects produced upon the country by our 
existing Representative system, he could 
find no reason for running the risk of 
losing the actual advantages which we 
2G2 
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enjoyed, for the hypothetical and contin- 
gent good which some hon. Members 
anticipated, he thought without sufficient 
foundation, from the accomplishment of 
Reform. 

With respect to the proposition of the 
noble Lord, he could not help remarking 
that it appeared to him that great objec- 
tions existed against the adoption of his 
limited plan. Some of those objections 
had been ably pointed out by the noble 
Lord who had moved the Amendment ; 
and here he would remark, that nothing 
could be more unfounded than the hon. 
and gallant General’s insinuation, that 
the noble Lord, in proposing it, had acted 
in eoncert with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For his own part, he could safely 
affirm, that until he heard it that evening 
in the House, he had not received the 
slightest intimation that any such Amend- 
ment would be moved. To return, how- 
ever to the consideration of the original 
Motion. The noble Lord who brought it 
forward, proposed that they should add 
to the House of Commons six fresh Repre- 
sentatives, who were to represent three large 
towns,whose names he had mentioned : and 
in order to get rid of the objection which 
naturally arose to his plan of adding to 
the numbers of the House, the noble 
Lord further proposed to get rid of the 
additional number which he thus created, 
by cutting it off whenever any dereliction 
of duty should hereafter be proved against 
any corrupt boroughs. ‘The noble Lord’s 
proposition had been met by the objection 
that it was contrary to the Articles of 
Union with Scotland and also with Ire- 
land, to make any addition to the repre- 
sentation of any part of the United empire; 
and though he (Mr. Peel) had listened to 
the various answers which had been given 
in the course of the debate to that objec- 
tion, he had not found any of them to 
deserve any weight. He believed that the 
House, by acceding to the noble Lord’s 
proposition, would commit an infraction 
of the Act of Union with Scotland,—an 
infraction which there was nothing in the 
Act of last Session to justify. Every 
Member who had yet spoken had taken 
it for granted that the Act of last Session 
was a violation of the Act of Union. He 
had contended last Session that it was no 
such thing, and if so, it could be no justi- 
fication for the Motion of the noble Lord. 
As forty-five Members were fixed by 
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for Scotland, with reference to the number 
for England, he held that to add six 
Members to the number of Represent- 
atives for England, without making a 


proportionate addition for Scotland, 
would be a direct infraction of that 
treaty. He agreed with the noble Lord 
that they were not compelled to go back 
to Acts passed in the year 1706 to con- 
trol their deliberations, or even their Act 
for the present benefit of the country ; 
but what answer, he would ask the noble 
Lord, could he make to Scotland, if she 


were to ask him, “‘ Why, when you are’ 


adding to the representation of England, 
do you not make a corresponding addition 
to my representation?” It would shake 
the confidence which the people of Scot- 
land felt in the House, if the House agreed 
to this proposition [cries of “Oh no!” and 
laughter]. He maintained that it would 
shake that confidence. Scotland, he ad- 
mitted, had no right to deprive us of any 
benefit on account of the Act of Union ; but 
then Scotland had a right to demand that 
the same measure of justice which we meted 
out to ourselves should at the same time 
be meted out to her. The noble Lord’s 
proposition was therefore objectionable, 
not merely because it would add six addi- 


| tional Members to the representation, but 


also because it would render it necessary 
to add a proportionate number to keep up 
the comparative equality of the representa- 
tion for Scotland and Ireland. He had 
also another objection toit. The number 
six, which the noble Lord had selected as 
his limit of additional Members, was an 
arbitrary number. It proceeded on no 
fixed principle, and if the House consented 
that night to adopt it, they would soon 
have similar applications to the present, 
showing that Sheffield and Halifax had as 
good a right to be represented as Man- 
chester and Leeds; and having given up 
the principle, they would have great diffi- 
culty in returning a proper answer to such 
applications. It likewise appeared to him 
that the proposition of the noble Lord was 
not altogether consistent with the dignity 


_ of one branch of the Legislature. He had 


heard of supernumerary knights ofthe Bath, 
and of supernumerary commissioners at 
some public boards; but he had never be- 
fore heard of that which it was now proposed 
to give to the House, six supernumerary 
Members of Parliament, to be provided 
for, according to the phrase of his hon. 


treaty as the number of Representatives ' and gallant friend, as casualties might 
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arise,—a plan which was novel in prin- 
ciple, and have no benefit to countervail 
the evil to which it might give rise. Look 
at any public establishment in which 
supernumeraries were allowed, and see 
what was the consequence. Where the 
number of commissioners was fixed, it was 
only necessary to state that fact, and there 
was an end to applications; but if the 
Board admitted supernumeraries, each 
applicant thought that he had particular 
grounds on which he ought to be ap- 
pointed, and thus applications were made 
without end. Thus it would be with 
regard to the Representation if the House 
should assent to the noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion. Why fix on six supernumerary 
Members? Why not have more? With 
respect to the operation of the Elective 
Franchise as a safety-valve, he did not 
think that those places which were not 
represented were more open to disturb- 
ances than those which were represented, 
—that Manchester and Leeds, for example, 
were less tranquil than Nottingham and 
other places, which possessed this safety- 
valve. ‘The noble Lord had stated that no- 
thing could be more extraordinary than the | 
growth in wealth and importance of Man- | 
chester ; but whilst he (Mr. Peel) admitted | 
as a general principle that popular repre- 

sentation was necessary, Manchester and | 
the other towns had not suffered by the | 
absence of it. Again, although Sheffield | 
had not been perhaps quite so prosperous | 
as Leeds and Birmingham, that was no | 
reason why itshould beexcluded. Although 
he dissented from the Motion of the noble | 
Mover, he could not vote for the Amend- 
ment of the other noble Lord, because the | 
assumption of six additional Members 
would be inconsistent with the Act of | 
Union of England and Ireland, and be- | 
cause it opened the door to constant in- 
roads. He would also remind the noble | 
Lord, that one of the first appeals that | 
would be made, after the adoption of the | 
measure, would be for an addition to the | 
landed interest in the House. Because if | 
in the number of Members there were forty 
commercial Members to sixty county 
Members, and therefore six to four, if the 
noble Lord now added a proportion of six 
to nothing, the proportion was not equal. 
On these grounds he opposed the Motion ; 
and he thought the Amendment open to 
objection. The noble Lord (Sandon) pro- 
posed that the House should punish cor- 
ruption and bribery wherever it should be 
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found to exist. But it was the duty of the 
House to do so, and he was prepared to 
co-operate with the noble Lord in so doing. 
But before the House had a case to consi- 
der, why should it tie up its hands as to the 
appropriation of the vacant Franchise ? 
How did the House know what might be 
the circumstances of the next case? The 
noble Lord proposed that the Honse should 
pledge itself as to its future intentions, 
either to give the privilege to counties or 
to large towns. The Motion was exceed- 
ingly vague, and he (Mr. Peel) saw no 
object that could be gained by it; but he 
did see a great objection in principle, in 
the House tying itself down to a measure, 
without a knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case. Bribery might exist in a small 
borough, which might be properly punished 
by throwing the votes into the hundreds. 
But before the privilege was transferred to 
a county or a great city, the proof of the 
crime should be entire and complete. At 
all events it was exceedingly inconvenient 
for the House to tie down its hands by a 
measure of this kind ; and on this ground 
he must oppose the Amendment. The 
course he should take would be the same 
as on the other night. If the Motion of 
the noble Mover were negatived, the noble 
Lord might propose his Amendment as a 
substantive Motion. One word in reply 
to what fell from the hon. and gallant 
General (Gascoyne), who stated that the 
Government had not the confidence of the 
country, and that he differed from Minis- 


‘ters not only on the Catholic Question, 


but on other points; and the hon, and 


| gallant General had been severe upon his 


(Mr. Peel’s) political conduct. But cuique 


| suum ; when the hon. and gallant General 


taunted him with deserting his former 
course, he should have selected some 


' better occasion of doing it, than when he 


was about to desert his own previously 
avowed principles in supporting the Mo- 
With 
respect to the remark of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Dr. Lushington), he 
agreed with him that it was not right or 
consistent with the duty of a Minister of 
the Crown, so to tie himself down to a 
party as to be a mere instrument for eflect- 
ing the objects they had in view. It was 
utterly inconsistent with the duty of a Mi- 
nister thus to act ; and whatever temporary 
sacrifice he might be called on to make, 
he (Mr. Peel) should continue to act 
rather as his conscience dictated than ag 
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either the populace or a party demanded. 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke of pursuing that line of conduct 
whick should scorn popular applause, 
whilst it promoted the interests of the 
country, he must say that there were temp- 
tations on the other side, which were to be 
guarded against-—he meant deferring too , 
much to the applause of the populace. He 
believed that the true course was the 
medium,—that the Ministers should not 
be the servants of a party, nor, by consult- 
ing popular applause, lose sight of the | 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Brougham commenced by declaring 
himself highly gratified by the candid and | 
manly manner in which the right hon. | 
Secretary had addressed himself to the | 
discussion of the Question. He hailed it | 
with delight, as a circumstance auspicious 
to the great cause he had so long advo- 
cated, that he had heard a Minister of the 
Crown give his sentiments with a degree 
of candour and temper which he had never 
before witnessed coming from that quarter 
on such a question. [hear !| He trusted, 
therefore, that in the few observations with 
which he proposed to trouble the House, 
he should not deviate from that course 
which it had given him such high satisfac- 
tion to see pursued by the right hon, 
Gentleman, or stray from that feeling he 
(Mr, Peel) had expressed, im the hope he 
might not lose sight of the moderation 
observed by the noble Lord who had intro- 
duced the Question, if he (Mr. Brougham) 
stated his objections to the opinions which 
were so ably and temperately supported 
by the right hon. Secretary. And if, in 
following the right hon. Gentleman through 
the line of argument he had adduced, he 
(Mr. Brougham) should advert to the 
grounds upon which that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had fixed their foundation, if he 
should find it necessary to advert to the 
general question of Parliamentary Reform, 
instead of confining himself to the question 
immediately before the House, he begged 
to be considered as doing so unwillingly. 
The noble Lord, who brought forward a 
Motion confined and specific in its object, 
had yet deviated into that general ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform; but he 
would rather a great deal that he had 
confined himself to the specific proposi- 
tion, which a man might support, although 
he were opposed to the general question 
of Parliamentary Reform, as he believed 





justice. 





was the case with the hon, Member oppo- 
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site and the noble Lord the Member for 
Durham, who had declared their adhesion 
to the present Motion because they were 


opposed to a sweeping alteration. But 
since the question had been broached in 
its generality, he could not refrain from 
following the right hon. Gentleman. He 
was not one of those who believed that if 
a larger portion of popular opinion had 
been infused into the councils of that 
House by means of a more popular repre- 
sentation, that a perfect security would be 
afforded against that most enormous of all 
calamities — that calamity which was 
boundless in its extent, and unmeasurable 
in the evils it entailed—that calamity, in 
short, which involved every form, degree, 
and species of public injury—he meant a 
state of war. [hear] But if he could for 
a moment be led to believe that bringing 
a greater quantity of popular feeling to 
bear upon that House would have the 
effect, by making even that slender altera- 
tion, which was all it could produce, of 
weakening the security now possessed 
against that most horrible of all calamities, 
he would not say that he would decide by 
that against the measure of Reform, but 
it certainly would make him pause and 
review that which had been the opinion of 
his life. He freely confessed that this 
security might not be increased by the 
change contemplated, but he contended 
that principles and practice alike might 
satisfy them, as they had satisfied him, 
that this security would not be lessened. 
He agreed that the American war and the 
French war were not simply and merely 
the work of the then existing Parliament. 
He said not this so much in praise of those 
who had preceded them, as out of common 
No; he allowed that that crimi- 
nal love of the false phantom which was 
worshipped by its silly votaries under the 
title of National Glory, then pervaded all 
classes of the people. He allowed that all 
men then looked with a feverish anxiety for 
those trophies which were to be purchased 
by the tears, and blood, and treasures of 
their country, and by the enduring woes 
of the existing generation, while those 
miseries which know no end—those curses 
which never die—were inflicted upon their 
children, who were now in sorrow, in sad- 
ness—in all but hopelessness—reaping the 
bitter fruits which had been bequeathed to 
them by the folly, or madness, or crimi- 
nality of their ancestors. [loud cheers] He 
acknowledged that the crimes of both 
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these wars—the American and the French | 
war—were not confined to the Parlia- | 
ment; but were shared by those who re- 
turned the Members to that House, and 
by those who were neither representatives 
nor constituents. The common cry and 
the general feeling urged them on, and so 
forsooth, the community was implicated 
in the crime and folly of those wars. But 
there was a remark to be made upon this 
subject ; why did not the representatives 
of the people, though they were not the 
sole originators of these wars, impose some 
restraint upon the delusion of the nation ? 
Why did not they, in whom such pure 
wisdom was presumed to reside, look with 
a more philosophic eye upon the state of 
things? Why did not they, who were in- 
fluenced by no popular feelings or opinions, 
who, as they were told, were the represent- 
atives of the talent and learning of the 
nation, why did not they interfere to check 
the delusion of the day, and convince the 
unfortunate people of their error ? [hear, 
hear] In the various panegyrics which 
he had read upon the House of Commons, 
if he remembered rightly, there was one 
which applauded it as being partly com- 
posed of popular Members, who were re- 
turned by the voice of the multitude ; and 
of others not so chosen, who represented 
the wisdom, the knowledge, and the intel- 
ligence of the country. Why, then, he 
would ask, did they not check that irregu- 
lar motion upon the part of the people— 
that motion which in their infallible wisdom 
they ought to have seen must have entailed 
upon them the most direful effects? But 
did they do so? No, all that could be 
urged in their favour was, that the people 
were as bad as the parliament; but they 
could not deny that the parliament was 
as bad as the people. There was another 
point on which he wished to touch—a 
point which, to his great surprise, had 
escaped the right hon. Gentleman and his 
hon. and learned friend. In the begin- 
ning he freely confessed that the parliament 
was backed and incited by the people, and 
that therefore there must have been a war 
whether the parliament fancied it or not. 
Now the assertion was at least a hundred 
years old, that in some cases the rabble 
were right, and in some cases they were 
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contrary measures ; but this, he wished to 
observe, arose in a great measure out of 
local circumstances; without meaning to 
offer any offence to the hon. Member for 
Bristol, he might take leave to remark 
that the good city of Bristol was particu- 
larly interested in the question [hear, and 
laughter]: but the people in general, after 
the French had taken part in the American 
war—whatever might have been the feel- 
ing of certain contractors and jobbers in 
particular parts—did certainly see their 
error; and he could decidedly say that, 
generally speaking, the American war had 
outlived its popularity—that the French 
war had also outlived its popularity was a 
proposition so clear that it could not be 
denied. The people who suffer from the ca- 
lamities of a war were always those who first. 
wished to have an end of it, rather than 
their rulers, who, in the discharge of their 
splendid duties, and in the compromise of 
their high honour, were too apt to forget 
the sufferings of those beneath them ; 
therefore, though both wars might have 
been produced under a more popular re- 
presentation of the people, yet would they 
have been brought to a more speedy con- 
clusion. The right hon. Secretary, in al- 
luding to the Americans, (and he (Mr. B.) 
was disposed to concur in that feeling of 
respect, and even to add, esteem and 
friendship for that people, so far as their 
conduct would allow); the sentiments, 
however, of the right hon. Secretary were 
not always those which he had heard from 
that Bench—he, therefore, hailed them 
with much pleasure ; he regretted with the 
right hon. Secretary that so disgraceful a 
set of regulations should exist upon the 
Statute-book of any country; but he de- 
nied, as strongly as possible, that they 
proved anything against the great question 
of Parliamentary Reform. Now, he main- 
tained that they would not afford the 
slightest iota of a reason even against that 
species of reform which was usually desig- 
nated Universal Suffrage, and proceeded 
to an extent he had never advocated. No, 
the cruel, the disgraceful, the inhuman 
statute of Georgia did not afford the 
shadow of a shade of argument against 
reform. He said, on the contrary, that 
if he were disposed to maintain the ex- 





wrong; here they were wrong 
true that in the years 1776 and 1777, the 
people were wild for war—it was also true 
that Mr, Burke had fallen into some dis- 


It was | 


grace with his constituents for advocating | not inthe whole body that law affected, one 


| pediency of Universal Suffrage, he should 
| rest his foot on that disgraceful page, and 
| declare that it was because the Represen- 
| tation was restricted—because there was 
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single voice raised in the choice of the Legis- 
lature ; and for this reason was it that the 
page referred to blackened and condemned 
the code of Georgia—Was it true that they 
had there enacted the most cruel and re- 
volting penalties—against themselves ¢ 
against their constituents? against the 
Members of the Legislature ?—No; but 
against those whom they never once al- 
lowed to raise their voice in the choice of 
a representative. These were cruel statutes 
enacted against those who were there the 
coloured population, wherein one made it 
a capital offence against any one who 
should teach a slave to read or write—a 
law which it was quite clear could never 
have been passed, had these slaves been 
capable of admission to the Legislature 
or Representation. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said that the House 
would not do so—that the Legislature 
of this country would never enact 
such statutes. He had a very high 
respect for that House, and should be 
extremely loth to offer it the least offence, 
but he doubted if he could trust it were 
such a proposition laid before it in the 
regular way, and if it were in the same 
situation with respect to the people as the 
legislature of Georgia; for it was most 
specially to be taken into consideration 
that in Georgia there was a race stamped 
with a marked difference, and that by a 
municipal law, coexistent with the very 
law of nature itself, and prohibited from 
all interference in the Legislature and 
Government of the country, that House, 
were it placed under such circumstances, 
it might be inferred, would act as he 
could show it had done on other occa- 
sions. Let the House only remember 
Ireland; he was reluctant, however, to 
rake up recollections that might be better 
forgotten, or to state anything bordering 
upon a personal allusion. He wished 
merely to refer to matters of history, and 
looking thus, what law did he find in our 
oldest English Colony—in Barbadoes, 
which was called Little England? The 
Jaw was this—that if any white person 
should by inadvertence or so forth (enu- 
merating all the varieties of chance-medley 
and manslaughter) kill a person of colour, 
he should go free, but if he should kill 
him under those circumstances which 
constituted a murder, that he should be 
fined in the sum of 111. 6s. 2d. [hear, 
and laughter.| Now he should boldly 
take upon himself tg say, that in all the 
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North American States no such -law dis- 
graced their Statute Books—a law pro- 
duced under those most unfortunate of all 
circumstances, when a passion of fear 
mastered deliberative legislation. He 
felt that it might be tiresome to the 
House to argue those questions which 
had been so often discussed before; but 
he could not avoid feeling that they had 
acquired a sort of fresh interest from the 
temperate manner in which they had been 
that night considered. One of the last 


| points on which theright hon. Secretary had 


dwelt was, the excessive influence which 
would be given to the House of Commons 
by atruly popular Representation. The 
argument was one, which, if not originally 
Mr. Burke’s, had at least been rendered 
his by the genius with which it was 
applied; and it went to this:—the influ- 
ence of the people over the Commons 
would become so great, and the strength 
of the House, from its being really as well 
as nominally a representation of the 
people, would be so excessive, that there 
would be no security for the House of 
Lords, or even for Majesty itself. But he 
would ask, what was it that really sup- 
ported the Crown and the Aristocracy, 
but the circumstance that the majority of 
the people preferred a Government com- 
posed of King, Lords, and Commons ? 
What security was there even with the 
corrupt boroughs in their present state; 
even if no popular voice could be heard 
in that assembly, what was in fact, 
practically, soberly, and calmly speaking, 
that which gave security for the perma- 
nency of the present institutions, not only 
of the Aristocracy and of the Crown, but 
of that House itself, except that the great 
bulk of the people, however they might 
be for the moment discontented and dis- 
satisfied, were a loyal and orderly people ; 
and, if even tolerably well treated, were 
not desirous of revolutions? In his con- 
science he believed that that was their 
best security; and he had no desire to 
see a people so attached to kingly go- 
vernment—so attached to the aristocracy 
that he would venture to say no man who 
might have seen all the world besides, 
would ever have seen any people under the 
sun more attached to them—he said he 
had no desire to see such people treated 
with indifference. Those who were in 
favour of reform hoped to see not these 
institutions attacked, or their influence 
diminished, but the influence of the people 
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more regarded. They wished to substitute 
influence by force, love for fear, and con- 
fidence for distrust; and by so doing 
they should confirm the stability of exist- 
ing institutions, but weaken the popular 
attachment to them. He felt that in thus 
going into the general question he had 
been drawn away from the proper topic of 
the discussion, which was, whether the 
three great towns mentioned by the noble 
Lord should have the privilege of sending 
representatives to Parliament. He would 
not deny that popular opinion and feeling 
had found their way into that House, but 
his objection was, that they were too long 
in getting there; and in proof of this he 
would mention, not a recent subject—for 
he wished to avoid creating uneasiness in 
the minds of any men—but one which 
had long gone by, and which remained 
long enough to be the greatest disgrace 
upon the Legislature — he meant the 
African Slave Trade, which had been 
condemned by the whole country twenty 
years before it was abolished by Parlia- 
ment. His honourable friend, the Mem- 
ber for Tregony, had alluded to the 
practical evils felt by the country in con- 
sequence of Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham, having no Representatives in 
that House. He would refer them to one 
strong instance of these evils, During 
the discussions in late years upon com- 
mercial distress — discussions in which 
these towns were so deeply interested— 
they sent up deputations, who held a sort 
of Parliament of their own on the other 
side of Palace-yard, and were obliged, as 
they had no representatives of their own, 
to apply to Members for other towns, and 
to intrust to them the task of laying their 
opinions and wishes before Parliament. 
They were obliged to rely on strangers for 
that which should have been done by their 
own Representatives. These towns felt 
the pressure of this evil, and that single 
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circumstance made them change their | 


opinions on Parliamentary Reform ; and 
from the friends of things as they were, 
and the opponents of any change, they 
swerved round to the other side, and 
were now in the van of those who called 
for a temperate but a practical Reform. 
This Motion seemed to him to be almost 
without objection. It was not, as it had 
been supposed, an infringement of the 
Treaty of Union with Scotland; for he 
did not hesitate to assert that that Treaty, 
while it asserted the right of Scotland to 
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send a certain number of Peers and 
Commoners to Parliament, did not limit 
the number that England was to have. 
But the Treaty did affect to protect heri- 
table jurisdictions ; yet in 1746 they were 
abolished, the argument being the salus 
populi, to the conviction of which the 
Scotch Peers and Commoners had yielded, 
and the heritable jurisdictions, for the 
safety of England and the well-being of 
Scotland, were abolished. But after that, 
what was the Union with Ireland but a 
Parliamentary Revolution, not a Reform ; 
it added one hundred Commoners, and he 
did not know how many Peers, to the 
Parliament—and yet, though that Union 
was strongly debated in Ireland and 
gravely discussed here, the Scotch Repre- 
sentatives did not object to it as an 
infraction of the Treaty of Union with 
Scotland. From the terms of that Treaty 
and the practice of both countries, there 
was certainly no objection to the present 
Motion, which was a restoration of, not 
an innovation upon, the Constitution. 
There was one topic more against which 
he hoped the House would be on _ its 
guard. It was included in the question, 
“ Where willthis end?” Such an answer 
to a Motion would preclude all improve- 
ment. Arm him with that topic, and find 
him men simple enough to be misled by 
it; and then, if he had no other principle 
or doctrine, provided he were backed by 
men timid or thoughtless enough to be 
scared by such a maxim, he would desire 
no better security for things as they were, 
the whole of things as they were, and 
nothing but things as they were. They 
would never see improvements of any kind 
—never sce Reform—nor would abuses 
ever be attacked with the slightest prospect 
of success. He hoped and trusted better 
things, both from the right hon. Gentle- 
man and from the House. He said, with 
the right. hon. Gentleman, let the Minis- 
ters proceed on their own principles, and 
towards their own good purpose—let them 
not be deterred, on the one hand, by fears 
of the doctrines which that right hon. 
Gentleman had already proscribed and 
repudiated ; but let them not, on the 
other hand, be attracted by the silly, 
groundless, chances of that popularity 
which had no charms, when it was not 
founded upon reason, information, and 
sound principles—let them indeed love 
that popularity which ever followed good 
deeds when it was not sought after—and 
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that technicalities had been avoided, and} Mr. Tennyson said, he approved of the 
the rule laid down in plain and compre-| measure being then discussed, and ex- 
hensive language. He thought he per- | pressed his approbation of the exertions 
ceived on this point a difference between | of his hon. and learned friend in giving 
the Bill of his hon. and learned friend | up so much of his time to effect improve- 
and a recommendation of the Commis- | ments in the law, 
sioners he had before alluded to, whichin- | Mr. Doherty ‘also recommended. that 
duced him to think it would be better not to | the measure should be immediately pro- 
hurry forward the Bill. His hon. and ceeded with, as all those were present 
learned friend had another Bill before the ; who were at any time likely to take part 
House, making real estates liable for the | in the discussion. 
payment of debts, which as it might be; After a few words from Mr, Tennyson 
said to remodel the whole Law of pro- | and the Solicitor General, 
perty, was a most important measure. Mr. O'Connell said, that he had an 
He did not understand that the Commis- | Amendment to propose. They were then 
sioners he had already twice alluded to, speaking in a language that was not 
had recommended any such measure, but | generally intelligible ; and as the law was 
only that they thought it a fit subject of | made to be obeyed by all, he thought that 
investigation. He was not himself averse | the first reform ought to be in its lan- 
from the principle of that Bill, indeed he | guage, so that all might understand it. 
highly approved of it; but he knew from | He should be glad, therefore, that what 
the opposition Sir Samuel Romilly had | was meant by a substantial share, and 
formerly encountered on introducing aj|an illusory share, both in Equity and 
similar measure, how much it was likely to | Law, should be more clearly defined. Pase- 
be opposed, and therefore he should wish | ing from that, however, the Amendment 
his hon. and learned friend to arm himself | he had to propose, would prevent any per- 
with all the authority of those Commis- | son having the power to make an Appoint- 
sioners, before he pressed it to a decision. | ment after the passing of the Act, unless 
The Solicitor General observed, that the | he gave to every child a substantial share. 
Bill then before the Committee had been | His object was, to make it obligatory on 
introduced to the House last Session, but | the father to provide for each of his 
it had been allowed to stand over, andj children. It might be said, that he was 
owing to that circumstance it had become | taking from the parent the power of dis- 
generally known, and he was happy to | tributing his property, and he admitted 
say, was generally approved of. It had | that he meant to limit that power, because 
been his object not unnecessarily to alter | he knew that it was sometimes put up to 
the Law, but to give facilities for admi- | auction, as it were in families, and other- 
nistering it. At present if a man left | wise much abused. He should prefer 
10002. to his brother, devolving on him | seeing it so settled on the child, that this 
the duty of sharing it among his children, | could not occur. He was aware that he 
instead of sharing it amongst them him- | should differ on that point from the hon. 
self, that might be not a substantial, but an | and learned Gentleman, who was probably 
Illusory Appointment. The brother might | attached to the law of primogeniture, but 
give to one child 500/., and to another | he believed that the public would go 
only 100/., and therefore it was, that he | along with him, in desiring rather to see 
thought such general and Illusory Appoint- | an equal diffusion of wealth, than an 
ments ought not to be sustained. He | accumulation of it in enormous masses. 
wished by the measure before the Com- | He gave the hon. and learned Gentleman 
mittee to induce persons to point out | credit for his intentions, but having him- 
specifically how their property should be | self reflected much on the subject, he 
applied. That was the object of his mea- | was convinced of the propriety of his own 
sure, and it was one to which he felt him- | Amendment, and he should propose it, 
self bound to adhere, and which he | though it might not be carried, in order 
thought his hon. friend must approve of. | that it might be entered on the Journals 
Mr. Trant objected to the measure of the House, as he thought it well calcu- 
being pressed forward in so thin a House, | lated to put an end to needless litigation. 
and recommended the hon. and learned, Mr. Courtenay said, the clause ‘of the 
Gentleman to postpone it to some other | hon, and learned Member compelling, as 
day, | he understood it, a parent to diyide all his 
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property equally among all the members | 
of his family would prevent him from ap- | 
portioning his property according to the | 
wants of his children, and would be an) 
unnecessary and unfair restriction. It 
might be tolerated if the power of a pa- | 
rent were always exercised from whim and 
caprice ; but because that was sometimes 
the case, the hon. and learned Member 
would not allow this power to be exercised 
under the influence of reason which it was 
in the great majority of cases. 

Mr. O'Connell admitted that the incon- 
venience stated by the hon. Gentleman 
would sometimes occur; but he thought 
there was only a choice of evils, and that 
the Amendment he proposed by getting 
rid of much litigation, would be the least 
evil of the two. 

The Solicitor General said, he disap- 
proved of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Amendment which would take away 
all power from a parent. His own Bill 
allowed the parent to give either a large 
or a smallsum. One child might be sickly 
or a cripple, and therefore requiring a 
larger provision than others. Another 
might be already provided for by other 
means, and the clause of the hon. and 
learned Member would prevent the parent 
from providing for the wants of his feeble 
offspring, and would compel him to add 
to the wealth of a child already rich; be- 
cause a power of disposing of property 
might be abused by individuals that was 
not a sufficient reason for depriving all 
men of its enjoyment. The same argu- 
ment would justify every possible restric- 
tion, for there was no liberty or power 
which a man might not and which some 
men did not abuse. Believing that to 
adopt the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Clare would be a 
great calamity, he should resist it. 

Mr. O’Connell said his object was to 
prevent abuse by giving aliquot portions of 
property to each child. 

Mr. Tennyson agreed with the Solicitor 
General. He supposed, he said, that the 
hon. Member for Clare wished to assimi- 
late our law to that of France, which he 
believed would be a great and even vital 
injury to the people of this country. There 
could, perhaps, be no greater evil than to 
make children independent of their pa- 
rents. The latter might sometimes abuse 
their power, but it was the gift of nature 
and ought not to be destroyed by the law. 
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the aristocracy and dislocate society. It 
would have a most prejudicial effect, he 
also believed, on the industry of the people. 
Parents would not labour and accumulate 
to be the mere slaves of their children, and 
to deprive them of the power of disposing 
of their property would paralyse all their 
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exertions, aud be a more serious blow to 


our national prosperity than all the com- 
mercial restrictions that were ever invented. 
He should certainly oppose the Amend- 
ment, both then and afterwards, should the 
hon. and learned Member submit it to the 
House as a substantive proposition. 

Mr. Trant again objected to their pro- 
ceeding with so important a measure. 

The Attorney General supported the 
Bill, and said he was convinced that no 
Gentleman acquainted with the subject 
could object to the Bill. 

Mr. Alexander Dawson also supported 
the Bill. He said he considered it as 
tending to remove doubts without making 
any alteration in the law. At present a 
lawyer could take his fee, but he could 
not give an opinion on a case of powers 
which was entitled to any confidence. It 
was high time, therefore, that the law 
should be defined and settled, and in{ doing 
that, he did not know that it would be 
of much importance to the community, 
whether property were equally or unequally 
divided. The measure merited his sup- 
port, because it went to remove the doubts 
in which the subject was involved, and 
he, in common with others, felt that the 
country was deeply indebted to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had brought 
in the Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he 
thought the Solicitor General had pur- 
sued a most praiseworthy course by bring- 
ing in a Bill to remedy a particular evil, 
and not proposing any sweeping measure 
of Reform. The Bill only went to fix the 
minimum to which any one share in the 
distribution of property should be reduced, 
which would prevent litigation and put a 
stop to Illusory Appointments. At pre- 
sent, if a parent were to divide asum, say 
100,0002. among his children, and was to 
give one child so small a sum that it bore 
no proportion to the shares of the other 
children, the law would hold such an Ap- 
pointment to be Illusory. When the mi- 
nimum was fixed every man might at 
least know, which he could not do as the 
law now stood, whether or not he were 
making an Appointment which the law 
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would not sustain. He thought it very 
undesirable that the clause limiting the 
power of parents should be introduced. 
There were various reasons why the parent 
should retain the power of making a dis- 
tribution of property suitable to the wants 
of his children. 

Mr. O’Connell’s Amendment was then 
put and negatived. 

Mr. O’Connell then proposed another 
clause as an Amendment, leaving half his 
property at the free disposal of a parent, and 
compelling him to divide the other half in 
aliquot parts amongallhischildren. Hedid 
not wish, he said, to deprive a man of the 
power of disposing absolutely of property 
which he had acquired by his industry. 
His plan, however, was consistent with the 
ancient custom of Gavel-kind, which he 
considered to be a very rational practice. 
Nor did he think that the inconveniences 
dreaded by the hon. Member for Bletch- 
ingley (Mr. Tennyson) from the equal 
distribution of property would be very 
great. Already a large portion of the pro- 
perty of the country was personal, which 
was generally so distributed and no incon- 
venience arose. 

After a few words from the Solicitor 
General, opposing the clause on the ground 
that no rule could be applied with justice 
to all families, the Amendment was nega- 
tived without a division. The Bill then 
went through the Committee, and the 
Report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Feb. 25. 


Tue Jews.] Lord Bexley said, he had 
been requested to present to their Lordshipsa 
Petition from certain British-born subjects, 
called Jews, praying to be relieved from 
the disabilities under which they at present 
laboured. The Petitioners represented that 
in loyalty and good conduct they yielded 
to no portion of his Majesty’s subjects. 
The noble Lord observed, that in ancient 
times, under several Christian monarchs, a 
system of persecution and cruelty had been 
adopted against the Jews, in which our 
ancestors had their share. For three cen- 
turies they were nominally excluded from 
this Island. When they were allowed to 
return, they did not, it was true, suffer the 
same degree of persecution as_ before, 
their condition was gradually ameliorated, 
but they still laboured under this diffi- 
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culty, that their rights were undefined. 
The laws affecting the Jews were so ob- 
scure and uncertain, that the greatest law- 
yers differed as to their application. This 
was particularly the case with respect to 
the question of their right to hold landed 
property. He would not longer occupy 
the time of the House, because he under- 
stood a proposition was about to be made 
in the other House of Parliament on the 
subject. He would merely express a hope 
that their Lordships would reflect gravely 
upon the question, and endeavour to 
shake off the hereditary prejudices which 
prevailed regarding it, prejudices which 
he had once entertained in common with 
others, though he had now brought his 
mind to think that the claims of the Jews 
ought to be conceded. He concluded by 
presenting the Petition. 


Wetsn Jupicature.] Lord Dynevor 
presented a Petition from certain Free- 
holders, and other inhabitants of the 
County of Carmarthen, against the pro- 
posed alteration of the Welsh Judicature. 

Lord Cawdor said, he would take that 
opportunity of alluding to a subject which 
concerned himself personally. Since his 
arrival in London, he had seen some ob- 
servations in the last number of a Review, 
of considerable circulation, with reference 
to a statement contained in a letter which 
he had written to the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack. The noble Lord then pro- 
ceeded to explain the circumstance to 
which he alluded, but in so low a tone 
that he could with difficulty be heard. As 
far as we could collect, the matter stood 
thus :—He had written to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to inform him that no money had 
been paid into the hands of the Accountant 
General of the Exchequer, under the pro- 
visions of an Act which had been passed 
for the purpose of improving the Courts of 
Judicature of Wales. His ground for 
making that statement was, that he had 
moved for a Return of the money which 
had been paid under those circumstances, 
and the Return, when presented, was nil. 
It appeared, that since the Return was 
made, one solitary sum had been paid into 
the Accountant-General’s office. The Re- 
viewer having knowledge of that fact, had 
accused him of being incorrect and un- 
candid, and remarked, ‘this is a specimen 
of the fairness and accuracy of Lord Caw- 
dor.” He trusted that the explanation 





which he had offered would satisfy their 
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Lordships that he had neglected no means 
within his power to obtain correct inform- 
ation. The mistake arose from the Re- 
turn not being correct. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that no person 
who was acquainted with the noble Lord’s 
fairness and integrity upon all occasions 
could for a moment suppose that he had 
entertained any wish to deceive. His ob- 
ject in rising was to call the attention of 
their Lordships seriously to what were 
called the Improvements of the Welsh 
Judicature. He was the rather induced 
to do so, because he had had very great 
experience with respect to the administra- 
tion of justice in this country. He be- 
lieved, then, that it would be a very great 
grievance to the inhabitants of Wales to 
take away from them their Equity Courts. 
He would mention some facts which would 
make their Lordships understand how he 
came to entertain that opinion. The in- 
habitants of Wales had, if they chose to 
avail themselves of it, the opportunity of 
coming to the Court of Chancery of Eng- 
land and instituting their suits there. It 
would, he believed, be found on examina- 
tion, that during the twenty-five years in 
which he had had the honour to hold the 
Great Seal, the inhabitants of Wales had 
not thought it expedient to apply very 
frequently to the English Court of Chan- 
cery. They also had the opportunity of 
appealing to their Lordships if they thought 
the decisions of their own Courts wrong ; 
and he thought it would be expedient to 
have an Account laid before their Lord- 
ships of the number of Appeals which had 
proceeded from the Welsh Courts of 
Equity. How many Appeals did their 
Lordships ‘suppose there had been in the 
course of twenty-five years? He spoke 
from memory which, perhaps, was not so 
good as it had been some years since, but 
he recollected only one appeal during that 
time, and on that occasion the judgment 
of the Court below was affirmed. As tem- 
porary Chancellor for the county of Dur- 
ham for a short period, he had obtained 
some experience on the matter, and he 
was persuaded, that to destroy the Equity 
Courts of Wales, and of the counties of 
Chester and Durham, would be produc- 
tive of great mischief. 


Tercerra.| The Marquis of Clanri- 
carde said, he wished to ask a question of 
the noble Duke at the head of his Majes- 
ty’s Government. The other evening, 
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during the Debate respecting the affairs of 
Portugal, the noble Duke stated that he 
had a high legal opinion in favour of the 
conduct which had been pursued by Go- 
vernment with respect to the affairs of 
Portugal, and more particularly with re- 
gard to the firing which took place off 
Terceira. He wished to know whether 
that opinion were an official document in 
the possession of Government, and if it 
were, whether there existed any objection 
to its being laid before Parliament? Such 
a proceeding was not, he believed, very 
unusual, and certainly it was not unpar- 
liamentary ; and he thought that the Go- 
vernment must be anxious to support the 
view it had taken of a question with re- 
spect to which serious differences of 
opinion were entertained. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
certainly was in possession of the opinion 
which on a former evening he stated to 
have been given to Government on the 
subject to which the noble Lord referred ; 
but he believed it was the invariable prac- 
tice of Ministers not to place such opinions 
before Parliament. 

Lord Holland observed, that if it were 
the invariable practice of Ministers not to 
furnish Parliament with certain official 
papers, it was equally the invariable prac- 
tice of every Minister not to quote such 
papers. He did not understand what the 
noble Duke meant. He came down with 
a legal authority—an official document, 
the purport of which he stated to their 
Lordships, but now he told them they must 
not judge of all the bearings of that docu- 
ment, because it was the invariable prac- 
tice of Ministers not to furnish Parliament 
with such documents. He was not certain 
that the practice was as the noble Duke re- 
presented—at all events, he could state an 
exception to it. It would doubtless be in 
the recollection of the noble Duke, that 
about eight or nine years ago Lord Sid- 
mouth, then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, issued a Circular, 
which excited considerable sensation at 
the time. When his Lordship was called 
upon for an explanation of his conduct in 
regard to that Circular (motions were 
made on the subject), he laid on their 
Lordships’ Table the opinions of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General in support 
of what he had done. In conclusion he 
must repeat, that if the document could 
not be produced, it was unfair to quote it in 
order to influence their Lordships’ minds. 


Terceira, 
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The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
entirely responsible for his own acts, and 
the other members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were equally responsible for their 
acts. He had stated in argument that he 
considered the acts of the Government jus- 
tified by the legal opinion which Ministers 
had received on the subject, and which of 
course they had felt it their duty to call 
for. The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack knew perfectly well what the 
practice was on the subject, and he ap- 
pealed to him whether it were not the 
practice to refuse to give up the opinions 
which the law-officers of the Crown had, 
when called upon, communicated to the 
servants of the Crown. The servants of 
the Crown must take on themselves the 
responsibility for their own acts. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that whilst 
he had the honour to hold the offices of 
Solicitor and Attorney General, his atten- 
tion had been at different times directed 
to this point, and though he did not mean 
to say, that in no one instance had the 
opinions delivered confidentially by the 
law-officers of the Crown been com- 


Terceira. 


municated to Parliament, he had always | 


understood that it was not the practice to 
apply for such opinions, nor to lay them 
before Parliament when applied for. They 
were considered to be confidential commu- 
nications from the law-officers of the 
Crown to the members of Government, 
for the purpose of guiding their judgment 
on matters of state. With respect to the 
particular instance to which his noble 


friend had alluded, he believed that the | 


opinions of the law-officers were commu- 
nicated to Parliament by Lord Sidmouth 
without any application from any Member 
of either House of Parliament. It was 
his voluntary act, and he not only made 
the communication to Parliament, he cir- 
culated those opinions through the coun- 
try at large for the purpose of regulating 
the conduct of the people. 

Lord Holland said, he understood from 
the explanation of the noble and learned 
Lord, that these confidential papers might 
be communicated to the public, but not to 
Parliament. Thiscertainly was the most ex- 
traordinarydescriptionof confidential papers 
he had ever heard of. [a laugh] An indi- 
vidual might come down to the House, and 


state the contents of certain papers, in order | 


to influence the judgment of the Members ; 
but when their Lordships asked to see the 
papers, in order to ascertain whether their 
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contents had been correctly quoted, ail at 
once a mystery was assumed. The papers 
were secret; they contained confidential 
communications which must not be known, 
Lord Sidmouth, it seemed, could not com- 
municate his papers to Parliament until 
he had first sent them before the public, 
He supposed that the only chance their 
Lordships had of getting at the noble 
Duke’s papers was, by his being so good 
as to confide them, in the first instance, to 
the public and all Europe. He considered 
the conduct which was pursued upon this 
point unparliamentary and unconstitu- 
tional; and he hoped that some noble 
Lord would move for the papers, in order 
to afford their Lordships an opportunity of 
expressing their sentiments on the sub- 
ect. 

The Earl of Eldon could state, without 
any difficulty, that thirty years ago, when 
he had the honour to hold the office of 
Attorney General, it was not the practice 
to lay before Parliament the opinions given 
by the law-officers of the Crown. He re- 
membered it being related of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, when Attorney General, that in 
consequence of a motion for the produc- 
‘tion of an opinion which he had given to 

the Government, he declared that he 

would never give a written opinion again, 

as long as he was Attorney General, If 
/a motion were made for the production of 
! 
| 
| 





the opinions in the present instance, he 

would vote against it. But he thought if 
| papers were not to be produced, they 
| ought not to be quoted. That the opinions 
of the law-officers of the Crown must have 
‘considerable influence with the House, 
was beyond all question. The practice he 
believed to be, that these opinions ought 
not to be called for, and that being the 
case, that they ought not to be quoted. He 
hoped what had passed would put a stop 
to the practice of quoting opinions of this 
nature. 


Srare or tHE Nation.] Earl Stanhope 
| said, that in rising to submit to the con- 
| sideration of their Lordships the Motion of 
which he had given notice some days ago, 
he deeply regretted that the task had not 
_ been undertaken by somebody better 
| qualified to do justice to the subject. It 
_ would have been more satisfactory to him, 
_ and he was sure more agreeable to their 
Lordships, if the subject had been brought 
before them by some person whose abili- 
ties, eloquence, information, and experi- 
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ence would have commanded attention, 
instead of that duty devolving on the 
humble individual who was now addressing 
them, whose opinions could be recom- 
mended only by the independence and 
the integrity of his character, and by his 
ardent desire to promote as far as possible 
the welfare and happiness of his country. 
He was aware that motions of the nature 
of that which he should have the honour 
to submit had been frequently misrepre- 
sented by those who supported any exist- 
ing Government, and by those who were 
the advocates of any and every administra- 
tion, however composed and however 
carried on. It had been stated by such 
persons, that his motion for an inquiry 
into the state of the country was in sub- 
stance and effect, though not in form, 
nothing more nor less than a motion to 
establish a new administration. Had such 
been his intention, he should have had no 
hesitation in avowing and defending it, but 
in that case he should have thought proper 
to submit a motion of a nature totally 
different—he should have moved an Ad- 
dress to the King, entreating him to 
remove for ever from his councils the 
Ministers by whom his confidence had 
been abused. It appeared extraordinary 
that an observation of that nature should 
have proceeded from such a quarter. 
Those who called themselves the support- 
ers of Ministers cast upon them a censure 
the most severe, an imputation the most 
dishonourable, by representing that a 
motion for an inquiry into the state of the 
country would, if successful, have the 
effect of removing Ministers from office. 
Was it then admitted by those persons, 
that error was so plain and palpable, mis- 
management so gross and glaring, on the 
part of Ministers, that their dismissal from 
office must be the result of inquiry? What 
would be thought of any officer in a public 
department, who, being charged with mis- 
management, should say, ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake don’t enter upon any inquiry, I shall 
be dismissed ” If inquiry should confirm 
the statement made in that extraordinary 
document, the Speech of the Lords’ Com- 
missioners, at the opening of the Session, 
and recapitulated also in the speech of the 
neble Duke, to the effect that the distress 
of the country was partial and temporary, 
arising from unfavourable seasons, and 
not caused by Legislative enactments, such 
a result far from being injurious or embar- 
rassing to Ministers, would be extremely 
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gratifying to them. If Ministers were sin- 
cere in the opinions which they expressed, 
—-if they conscientiously believed that the 
Speech delivered from the Throne gave a 
true exposition of the present state of the 
country (which could not be the case unless 
they were entirely ignorant on the subject), 
it would be their interest, as well as their 
duty, to enter upon an inquiry, rather than 
to shelter themselves behind a majority, 
which would be possessed by any other 
individuals holding the same situations 
and enjoying the same patronage. He 
thought that the friends of the noble Duke, 
from the personal veneration which all 
entertained for him, must most heartily 
desire an inquiry into the present most 
awful and alarming situation of public 
affairs, which brought disgrace on his 
administration, and destruction on all the 
interests of the country. The illustrious 
name of the noble Duke would be convey- 
ed to posterity as the warrior by whose 
great skill the deliverance of Europe had 
been accomplished: he hoped it would 
not also be conveyed to posterity as the 
name of the Minister under whose guid- 
ance the ruin of the country had been 
consummated. The situation of tie coun- 
try was such as no man could contemplate 
without horror and dismay. The sufferings 
of the agriculturists excited no sympathy, 
probably because their complaints had 
been uttered in respectful language ; for 
recent experience had shown, that if they 
had formed associations, collected rents, 
and adopted the language of menace and 
intimidation, they would have been care- 
fully attended to. What, he would ask, 
was the situation of the agriculture of the 
country at present? The rents, which 
were still paid in some parts of the coun- 
try,—for they were by no means paid in 
all parts of it,—were paid, not from the 
profits of the farm, but from the capital of 
the farmer. Let not such of their Lord- 
ships as had been fortunate enough to 
receive their rents at their last audit lay 
the flattering unction to their souls that 
they would be equally fortunate at their 
next. They must be aware, that already 
had many tenants been driven from their 
farms, and consigned to bankruptcy and 
beggary,—that the capital of others was 
daily extorted from them to meet their 
current expenses, and that when that 
capital should be exhausted, their ruin, as 
well as that of the landowners, would be 
consummated, He knew that there werg 
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many landowners who possessed incomes 
from the funds, from houses, from canals, 
and from various other sources,— he knew 
that their situation was therefore different 
from those who had no other means of 
support than those which they derived 
from land; he knew that they might, 
therefore, be indifferent to the continuance 
of the distress in which the landed interest 
was at present involved. To such persons 
he would say, that, whatever they might 
be inclined to do with their own rents, 
they had no right to dispose of the capital 
of their tenants. He was well aware that 
it had been said, that the remedy for the 
existing distress of agriculture was to be 
found in a reduction of rents, a species of 
advice which was daily given by those who 
had no rent to receive, and, indeed, no 
rent to pay save that of house-rent. He 
would admit to those persons that when 
every species of agricultural produce was 
diminished in value, a reduction of rent 
was not only just but necessary : but then 
he would bid them recollect that such a 
reduction would only transfer the pressure 
from the land-occupier to the land-owner ; 
and that as such pressure would compel 
the land-owner to reduce his establish- 
ment, and to cast out of employment 
many of those who at present depended 
upon him for subsistence, it would only 
tend to aggravate the distress which arose 
from want of work. But the reduction of 
rents was talked of as if it were a new 
system. Was that the case? Certainly 
not. Rents had been already reduced 
fifty per cent; and it was not to be sup- 
posed that the process of reduction could 
be continued ad infinitum. Besides, in 
some cases no rent was paid at present ; 
and where no rent was paid, he should 
like to know how it could be reduced. He 
would remind their Lordships that, accord- 
ing to a statement which had recently 
been made at a large public meeting, and 
which had hitherto remained uncontra- 
dicted, the expenses of an acre of arable 
land, exclusive of the rent, exceeded by 
6s. the returns derived from it; so that the 
owner lost his rent, and the occupier the 
Jabour which he bestowed upon it. Was 
this the result of unfavourable seasons ? 
It was a curious circumstance that the 
noble Duke referred the source of our pre- 
sent distress to the prevalence of unfavour- 
able seasons, and that the late Earl of 
Liverpool had attributed the agricultural 
distress of 1822 to a long continuance of 
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favourable seasons, which had created 
what he was pleased to call a superabund- 
ance of produce. Curious as the contrast 
between the opinions of these noblemen was, 
it would be most ludicrous, if the subject 
were not in its results most lamentable, 
One of the worst consequences of the ex- 
isting agricultural distress was the constant 
increase of the Poor-rates, which bore 
upon the landed interest with a pressure 
which was almost incredible, and quite 
intolerable. He knew that in that fertile 
district of England, the vale of Aylesbury, 
the Poor-rates were in the proportion of 
30s. an acre. What, then, could remain 
to be divided as profit between the landlord 
and the tenant? Their Lordships would 
also recollect the statement which had 
been made on a former evening by a noble 
Viscount (Torrington), respecting the con- 
dition of the parish of Mereworth, in which 
he resided. It appeared from that state- 
ment—he quoted from memory, for he had 
not a copy of it—that the amount of the 
local assessments in that parish reached 
within 407. of the amount of its whole 
rental. He himself was acquainted with 
a parish in Sussex, where all the proceeds 
of the land in the parish did not suffice to 
maintain the poor, and where they had 
been obliged to apply to neighbouring 
parishes to give them relief. He therefore 
implored their Lordships to look at the 
course in which the country was advancing, 
and to consider what was the first stage on 
their road to ruin. The first stage—a 
stage which he was afraid that they had 
almost reached—was, that the landed 
proprietors were not the real possessors of 
their own estates, but held them as trus- 
tees for a large and increasing number of 
fundholders. The next stage, which was 
not far distant from the first, was, that the 
class of persons, supported at the public 
expense, and unable from a defalcation of 
the rents paid to the landed proprietors to 
obtain the comforts to which they had 
been long accustomed, would demand, 
and by their superior numbers would en- 
deavour to force, a partition of the land. 
Their Lordships were already acquainted 
with the deplorable state of the labourers 
in more than one district of the country. 
Their Lordships must have seen that they 
had been degraded to the level of beasts 
of burthen, and had been yoked like cattle 
to the wain, to draw loads from one place 
to another. Was that a situation to which 








their Lordships wished to see labourers 
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reduced in England,—in that country 
which boasted of its free Constitution, and 
which looked down with an eye of com- 
passion on the condition of its neighbours ? 
These evils were not, however, confined to 
England ; they extended also to Ireland, 
as he would prove by an extract from an 
old and valued friend of his, who resided 
in the county of Cork. He had been 
informed that a Minister of the Crown, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
expressed himself in another place to 
this effect:—“It was not to be denied 
that there was a great and severe pres- 
sure of distress in the manufacturing 
and agricultural parts of the United King- 
dom ; and if he excepted some portions 
from that description, it was because he 
believed that there were parts which so 
far from being visited with such a calamity 
were enjoying a comparative state of ease 
and comfort. It was observable that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir E. Knatchbull) had 
confined his statements to England only, 
but he omitted noticing that part of the 
United Kingdom which at all times had 
commanded much of the care and atten- 
tion of the House, he alluded to Ireland. 
If the hon. Baronet had investigated the 
state of the agricultural produce of that 
Kingdom, he would have found that great 
prosperity and comfort were existing,and he 
would have found that there were parts of 
this country in which much of the distress 
that existed had arisen from the free in- 
troduction of Irish produce; so that in 
proportion as one part of the kingdom was 
depressed, at least another portion was 
benefited and advanced.”* Itwas said, that 
this statement had been made in a certain 
patriotic assembly where a hundred Irish 
gentlemen had seats, every one of whom 
must have known that the statement was 
false. The noble Earl then proceeded to 
read the letter to which he had before 
alluded. The writer of it stated that 
in Bantry the wages paid to the labouring 
population did not exceed 6d. a-day, and 
that out of a population of twelve thou- 
sand persons a great number were desti- 
tute of employment, and four thousand 
were in a state of starvation; that in 
Cork nine thousand persons were in a 
similar situation; and that the dis- 
tress in that place and neighbourhood 
was daily increasing. The writer likewise 
described the deplorable condition of the 


* See the Debate on the Address,—p. 89. 
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agricultural interest in Ireland, owing to 
a fall in the prices of different articles of 
agricultural produce, which he enume- 
rated, varying from 30 to 45 per cent, and 
stated that in consequence of this depre- 
ciation the cottiers and shopkeepers were 
compounding their debts, seldom offering 
or paying more than 2s, or 3s, in the 
pound. All the labouring classes, it was 
stated, were in the greatest distress, and 
their misery was augmenting daily. The 
writer likewise added, that he had received 
several notices from his tenants of their 
intention to surrender farms, on which 
fines had always been paid thirty years 
ago. The noble Earl,after he had finished 
the perusal of this Letter, proceeded to 
say, that if such a state of things was 
not speedily remedied, it must inevitably 
terminate in anarchy and ruin. He would 
then advert to the condition of the manu- 
facturing population. Did any man exist, 
asked the noble Earl, with a heart in his 
bosom, who could contemplate without 
sorrow to which no sound could give 
expression, the situation of those manu- 
facturers who were unable to earn more 
than 2d. a-day? It behoved their Lord- 
ships, and it behoved the Ministers of the 
Crown too, to consider how long it would 
be practicable to preserve tranquillity 
among so many distressed and suffering 
individuals who had little to lose, and 
little, he might add, to fear. Their Lord- 
ships would also find that the manufac- 
turing labourers who were employed, were 
employed at a rate of wages which, com- 
pared with the value of the article on 
which they were employed, was quite de- 
ceptive. He knew, that at Birmingham 
one of the staple articles of its manufacture 
had fallen in price to one half of its for- 
mer value; but the wages of the workmen 
employed upon it had fallen in a still 
greater proportion, and did not now ex- 
ceed one-fourth part of their former 
amount. The noble Duke might perhaps 
say that this arose from the application of 
the powers of steam to machinery. He 
was aware of the effect which the applica- 
tion of steam to machinery had produced 
upon the labouring classes. He was 
aware that it had deprived thousands of 
them of employment—and he was like- 
wise aware that it had not been attended 
by all the benefits to the master-manufac- 
turers which were generally attributed to it, 
in consequence of the great addition which, 
by throwing men out of employment, it 
2H2 
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had made to the Poor-rates. But their 
Lordships had been talked to upon this 
subject, just as if the application of steam 
to machinery had only been introduced 
into our manufactories since the close of 
last Session. How stood the fact? Why, 
power-looms had been introduced years 
ago, and therefore the noble Duke was 
not justified in attributing the existing 
distress to that source. Besides, the 
noble Duke, if he had taken the trouble 
of seeking for proper information, would 
have found out, that of late years the 
employment of power-looms had not been 
much in favour even with the master- 
manufacturers. One would likewise sup- 
pose, from the noble Duke’s argument, 
that though the labourers were suffering | 
distress from the extensive introduction | 
of machinery, the master-manufacturers | 
would derive benefit from it. But how 
stood the fact? The master-manufac- 
turers were greatly distressed, and in 
many instances were unable to realize the 
slightest profit from the most unwearied 
employment of their skill and capital. A 
great deal had been said of late about 
excessive production. Now, when their 
Lordships found there were large classes 
in the community deprived of the comforts 
of life, which they would gladly purchase 
if they had the means, he thought that 
the distress should be attributed, not to 
an excess of production, but to a defi- 
ciency of consumption. He knew that 
there might occasionally be a glut in the 
market, but to suppose that manufacturers | 
would go on producing articles for which | 
there was no demand, and no sale, was to 
suppose that they were ignorant of the 
ordinary rules of business, and that they 
were without any prudence to guide their 
conduct. ‘The noble Duke had informed 

their Lordships, in that elaborate produc- | 
tion which had lately been read to them,— 

he meant the Speech from the Throne,— | 
that the export in the last year of British | 
produce and manufactures exceeded that | 
of any former year. Now the noble Duke | 
should know that this test of the prosperity | 
of the country was extremely fallacious. | 
He did not mean to deny that the quan- | 
tity, as declared by the official value, had | 
increased; but he meant to contend that | 
the quantity, as measured by its real value, | 
had very considerably decreased. He 
trusted that the noble Duke would agree 
with him that the profit of the merchant 
depended upon the quantity and the price, | 
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[The Duke of Wellington nodded assent.] 
If so, the noble Duke ought to have shown, 
if he wished to make any just impression 
upon the nation, that not only the official, 
but that the real value, also, of the export 
had increased. Now the manufacturers 
of England were ready to prove, if need 
were, at the bar of their Lordships, that 
not only the external, but that the internal 
trade of the country, was conducted at 
present without profit. He believed that 
the noble Duke would not deny that goods 
which had been sent to another hemi- 
sphere, and which had been offered there 
in vain to sale, had been reimported into 
this country and sold here at immense 
Joss. [The Duke of Wellington intimated 
his assent.] How could such a fact be 
reconciled with that prosperity which the 
noble Duke had stated to be prevailing in 
certain parts of this great commercial 
community? It was easy for any man to 
say, that it was not possible for Parliament 
to prevent competition with our manufac- 
turers in foreign markets. He admitted 
this to be the case—but what then? The 
Legislature ought to encourage, and not 
depress the home-market, which was 
at once the most secure and the most 
extensive of all the markets we could 
command, consuming goods estimated 
by some at nine-tenths, and never esti- 
mated at less than four-fifths of the 
whole amount of our manufactured goods. 
With respect to the foreign trade of the 
country, he wished their Lordships to turn 
their attention to the state of our trade 
with our Colonies in the West Indies. 
According to information which he had 
received lately from a great West-India 
proprietor—and which might or might not 
be correct (he had no means of deciding 
on it; but a noble Lord opposite who was 
a West-India proprietor might be able to 
inform their Lordships whether it were 
accurate or not), acccording to informa- 
tion which he had lately received, the 
tax on the higher description of Sugar was 
upwards of one hundred per cent of its 
value, which left a profit of only 2s. per 
cent on the higher Sugars, and no profit 
at. all on the inferior Sugars. What was 
the state, he would ask, of the Shipping- 
interest ? The ship-owners found it im- 
possible to carry on their business, for not 
only did they not realise any profit, they 
could not keep their ships at sea without in- 
curring a loss; and many of them of late 
years had preferred parting with their 
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ships at a sacrifice of forty per cent, to 
continuing to hold them at the risk of in- 
curring a loss still greater. ‘To this 
Jamentable state was that interest re- 
duced to which our ancestors attached so 
much importance, which was essential to 
our maritime commerce and greatness, 
and to our insular protection and defence. 
He had thus placed before their Lord- 
ships the existing condition of our agri- 
culture, our manufactures, and our trade ; 
and in surveying the situation and circum- 
stances of all these important interests, 
they would find no ray of hope or comfort 
to remove the general gloom in which 
they were all involved. The noble Duke, 
however, had discovered one topic of con- 
solation for their Lordships. He had 
found out that there had been an in- 
creased traffic upon our canals, and that 
the tonnage employed upon them in the 


last year had exceeded the tonnage of | 


former years. When the noble Duke re- 
ferred to such topics of consolation as 
that, he must himself have been in a state 
of great distress for want of arguments. 
He did not know whether this amount 
of tonnage was proved by official returns, 
or whether it merely rested on a! memo- 
randum of the noble Duke’s own; but let 
it rest on what grounds it might, one thing 
was at least clear—that no satisfactory 
inference or conclusion could be drawn 
from it. The noble Duke would not deny 
that the same effect would be produced if 
the goods had been shipped upon specula- 


tion, and had been hawked about for sale | 


from one part of the country to another. 
That would give the semblance of in- 


creased traffic, but would not be a cri- | 
terion of increased prosperity. Then, said | 


the noble Duke, “* look at the new houses 
which are springing up on all sides of 
you; those who pay rent for them cannot 
be distressed.” One would suppose from 
such an argument that the noble Duke, 
who had travelled in the course of last 
summer through a large portion of the 


country, had not travelled beyond the | 


Bills of Mortality. New houses might 
have been built, but they had not been 
built by the productive classes. He had 
not heard of any new mills having been 
erected,—of any new manufactories having 
been formed, — of any new buildings 
having sprung up, which were connected 
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| consummation, he should deny the validity 
of the noble Duke’s argument on the 
‘number of new houses which had been 
erected in the metropolis. But then, 
said the noble Duke, * the retail dealers 
throughout the metropolis are not dis- 
| tressed.” He (Earl Stanhope) would ad- 
_ mit that there were many retail dealers in 
London who were not distressed; but if 
the question were put to him as to their 
condition throughout the whole country, 
he would reply that it could be proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt, that the retail 
dealers were in great distress, and espe- 
cially in Ireland, where they were com- 
pounding their debts at the low rate of 2s. 
or Js. in the pound. But to what did the 
argument of the noble Duke amount at 
i best?. It never was contended by any 
| person that every man in the country was 
'in a distressed situation. If such were 
the case, he much doubted whether those 
whom he was then addressing would be 
sitting in that place as a House of Lords. 
| Who had ever said that the fundholders 
| and the annuitants were distressed ? They 
might continue to flourish like rank and 
noxious weeds among the general ruin 
which surrounded them. But even the 
fundholders and persons with fixed in- 
comes, were injured by the prevailing dis- 
tress; not that the value of their incomes 
| was not at present increased, but that the 
| security of those incomes was materially 
| 
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diminished. That security depended on 
the state of the Revenue, and that Reve- 
nue it was said, in the Speech from the 
Throne, was on the decrease. The words 
of the Speech were— The national in- 
come during the last year has not attained 
the full amount at which it had been es- 
| timated.” Would it not have been fairer 
| to have stated that it had fallen short of 
the amount of former years. 
The Duke of Wellington.— No; for 
such is not the fact. 

| Earl Stanhope contended, that if the 
statements which were periodically pub- 
lished of the Revenue were to be depended 

| upon (and the noble Duke knew better 
| than he did whether they were to be de- 
| pended on or not) there was a falling-off 
‘of the Revenue of the last year as 
|compared with that of the former, of 
| 1,300,0002. The Speech, however, ex- 


| pressed an opinion that ‘ the diminution 





with the industry of the productive classes, | was not such as to cause doubts as to the 
or were useful in promoting their welfare ; | future prosperity of the Revenue.” Now, 
and till he did hear of such a desirable | whatever doubts there might be upon that 
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point three weeks ago, those doubts must 
be much increased now, if the information 
which he had received was correct, that 
the Revenue was decreasing week by 
week, and particularly im the Excise, 
which was generally considered to be the 
best criterion of the prosperity and com- 
fort of the nation, It was impossible that 
the Revenue should do otherwise than 
decline, as it was founded upon a con- 
sumption which was daily decreasing. He 
would therefore ask noble Lords whether, 
when they saw in the country a general 
state of distress, affecting every branch of 
industry,—affecting the security of an- 
nuitants, and of those who derived their 
incomes from the funds,—affecting the 
public Revenue to a great extent; he 
would ask noble Lords, whether, when 
they saw this distress, they were not to 
inquire as to the causes from which it 
originated? Was it to be attributed, as 
it had been attributed by the noble Duke, 
to some epidemical disorder, new in its 
nature, and tremendous in its ravages, 
which affected at one and the same time 
all the interests of the country? It was 
said in the Speech from the Throne that 
the distress was only partial,—that it pre- 
vailed only among the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes in some parts of the 
United Kingdom—such was the language 
of the Royal Speech: but he should wish 
to know where that part of the country 
was, in which no distress was to be found. 
He contended that the distress was nearly 
universal, and that its tendency, unless it 
should be checked was, continually to in- 
crease. The effects of a general distress 
such as now afflicted this country became, 
under such circumstances, causes of its 
aggravation. He conceived that there 
was no hope so fallacious as the suppo- 
sition that the great and intolerable dis- 
tress under which this country at present 
suffered, could be remedied by being left 
to itself, and that it would not go on 
progressively increasing and becoming 





more and more intolerable every day, if 


some means were not adopted to arrest 
its course. The present situation of things 
in this country was the most alarming, he 
would say, that had ever been witnessed 
in any period of our history. He would not 
except times that had passed by, and 
which he was himself old enough in some 
degree to remember,—not even the period 
of the French Revolution; and if called 
upon to do so, he was quite confident that 
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he should be able to prove to the perfect 
satisfaction of their Lordships, that the 
state of the country was more perilous at 
present than it had been then or at any 
former period. The times to which he 
alluded were those when extensive con- 
spiracies were formed throughout this 
country—when a rebellion was actually 
raging in Ireland—when a mutiny had 
broken out in our fleet, and when revolu- 
tionary doctrines were industriously cir- 
culated throughout the country. But, 
with all these appalling circumstances in 
the state of public affairs, there was one 
peculiarity then in the condition of the 
country which unhappily did not now cha- 
racterize it. The great majority of the in- 
dustrious classes of this country were then 
prosperous, happy, and contented; and 
not, as now, afflicted with intolerable dis- 
tress, which naturally exciting general 
discontent, might unhappily hereafter, 
should no means be adopted to remove the 
cause of it, break out into general dis- 
affection. Never, he would say, was there 
a period of our history in which more pain- 
ful consequences were likely to arise than 
the present. It, therefore, materially be- 
hoved their Lordships to endeavour to 
ascertain the causes of the prevailing dis- 
tress, with a view to its removal. In the 
Speech from the Throne, to which he had 
already referred, in that clear and lumi- 
nous document, they had been informed 
that this distress was attributable to un- 
favourable seasons, and to other causes 
over which Parliament had no control. 
Now, he would contend, on the contrary, 
that it was their boundendutyto endeavour 
to ascertain what the real causes of the dis- 
tress were, in order that they might be en- 
abled to judge how far it was possible for 
them to applya remedy to it. It was their 
duty to institute an inquiry into the causes 
of the distress with which the people of this 
country were afflicted. Such an inquiry 
was called for in order to satisfy the people 
of England ; and he would tell their Lord- 
ships, that the people would not, and 
ought not to remain patient under such 
intolerable sufferings as they now expe- 
rienced, if no inquiry should take place, 
and if no attempt should be made to grant 
them relief. It was also necessary for 
their Lordships to enter upon the inquiry 
which he proposed, in order to ascertain 
what remedies were applicable to the pre- 
sent appalling state of things. As to the 
nature of those remedies, he should abs 
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stain from giving an opinion at present. | 
All he asked for was, an inquiry for the | 
purpose of ascertaining them; and such | 
an inquiry appeared to him the more | 
called for now, as the Speech from the | 
Throne made it evident that there existed | 
no intention on the part of his Majesty’s | 
Government to propose any remedy what- 
ever for the consideration of Parliament. 
In that Speech, though not in words, at 
all events in effect, there was an admis- 
sion on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that they had no remedy to propose. He 
knew he might be asked, what good would 
result from such an inquiry? ‘To that he 
would answer, that the good to result 
from it must depend upon the mode and 
spirit in which such an inquiry should be | 
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who would be carefully included amongst 
the Members of that Committee, and who 
would not fail to be punctual in their at- 
tendance, would, no doubt, by the weight 
and authority attached to their situations, 
control the opinions and guide the deci- 
sions of such a Committee. Much useless 
discussion would be gone into ; witnesses, 
probably, would be called from all parts 


| of the country, and examined day after 


day, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, 
and a mass of evidence would be collected 
which nobody would everread. The final 
result would be, that, after a minute and 
uselessly protracted investigation, the Com- 
mittee would terminate its labours by the 
production of a voluminous report, perhaps 
establishing the fact, of which all per- 


conducted ; and he would ask in return, | sons had been previously aware, viz. the 


whether the evils which at present existed 
might not be increased if such an inquiry 
should be refused ?—whether it might not 
appear to the people of this country that, 
in refusing such an inquiry, their Lord- 
ships were deserting their duty, and neg- 
lecting the interests of the country?—and 
whether by such a refusal they would not 
be likely to incur the well-merited re- 
proaches and even hatred of the people of 
England? He was not about to propose 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
for the purpose of making this inquiry. 
Whatever advantages might result from 
the appointment of Select Committees 
upon other occasions, in the present in- 
stance the case was of two pressing urgency 
and too paramount importance, to admit of 
the delays incidental to such a mode of in- 
quiry. The great minuteness of investi- 
gation, such as was now carried on before 
the Select Committee upon the East-India 
Trade, he conceived would be totally im- 
practicable, and was besides quite unne- 
cessary in this instance. Some mode of 
affording immediate relief was indispensa- 
bly required, and a minute and detailed 
inquiry would only waste the time with un- 
profitable investigations which ought to 
be employed in administering relief. Ifa 
Select Committee were appointed, what 
would be the consequence? The noble 
Duke opposite (the First Lord of the 
Treasury) would of course take the selec- 
tion of that Committee into his own hands, 
and he would take care who should and 
who should not be named uponit. Many 
of the noble Lords appointed upon such a 
Committee might never attend its sittings, 


universality of the distress under which 
the country suffered, and concluding with 
the statement that the Committee had no 
remedy to propose for its relief. It was 
necessary that such an inquiry should 
be conducted fairly, openly, and publicly ; 
and it was with that view that he meant 
to propose that it should be conducted 
before a Committee of the whole House, 
who might consider the resolutions which 
would be offered, discuss their various 
details, have evidence laid before them as 
to any facts that admitted of doubt, and 
have any practical question, with regard to 
which it might be desirable to obtain addi- 
tional information, elucidated by the evi- 
dence of persons practically acquainted 
with it. In that way he conceived that 
great advantages would be derived from 
the discussion of the various resolutions 
which might be laid before them. All 
the various causes of the distress would 
be investigated and ascertained, and 
in that way they were more likely than 
by any other mode of proceeding to 
arrive at the real source of the distress 
and at the proper remedy for its re- 
moval. If he were asked what specific 
remedy he had to propose, he would re- 
ply, that his first object was to have the 
inquiry instituted, and that he would leave 
the suggestion of the remedy to emanate 
from the Committee itself. But if his 
proposition should be unsuccessful, and if 
no inquiry should take place, then it 
would be his duty, as well as that of other 
noble Lords, to lay such suggestions as 
should appear to them best adapted to 
the present state of affairs before their 





while the nobleand official Lords opposite, 


Lordships in the shape of a series of reso- 
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lutions. If he should, however, succeed 
in his present Motion, he trusted that the 
noble Duke opposite would not object to 
the discussion of such resolutions where 
they could be most conveniently and ad- 
vantageously discussed, in a Committee 
of the whole House. If his Majesty’s 
Ministers should oppose this Motion, such 
opposition would manifest a desire on the 
part of Government to object to a full 
and fair investigation of this important 
subject. He knew it would be said by 
many who spoke without thinking, and who 
appeared to be totally unconscious of the 
meaning of what they said, that a proceed- 
ing of this kind would only encourage 
false hopes among the people of this coun- 
try. He could assure their Lordships that 
the people of this country had not that 
degree of confidence in Parliament which 
would induce them to form either false or 
well-founded hopes in consequence of any 
thing that their Lordships might do. He 
would ask, if it were dangerous to en- 
courage false hopes, would it not be still 
more dangerous to tell the people of this 
country that no hopes whatever existed, 
and that his Majesty’s Government had no 
intention to propose any measure for their 
relief, or for the redress of the grievances 
under which they suffered so severely ? 
if any one thing more than another was 
to be deprecated, it was, that the people 
of this country should be led to suppose 
that an indisposition existed on the part 
of Parliament, or the Government, to enter 
upon an investigation of their grievances, 
with a view to redress them. But it had 
been said, that the disease of the body 
politic, if left to itself, might work its own 
cure. He certainly believed that, sooner 
or latter, it woulddoso. He believed that 
the evil, if left to itself, would work its 
own cure—a complete radical cure, and 
one most agreeable to all Radicals ; for he 
was convinced it would finally terminate 
by uprooting the foundations, and levelling 
in the dust all the institutions of the coun- 
try. The noble Duke opposite had said 
upon a former night, that this country was 
in a rapidly advancing state, and he (Lord 
Stanhope) perfectly concurred in that ob- 
servation; but what was the state to 
which they were advancing? They were 
rapidly advancing to a state of general 
depression, to a state of national bank- 
ruptcy, to a general disorganization, and 
at no distant period to a total dissolution 
of the body politic. It was to arrest the 
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progress to such a frightful state of things 
that he called upon their Lordships to 
enter upon inquiry, and then to examine 
what were the causes of the present dis- 
tress, and whether or not they were be- 
yond Legislative remedy or control. The 
question was shortly and simply this— 
whether or not it was the duty of Par- 
liament to enter upon an investigation of 
the present state of the country? He 
was convinced, that by investigating the 
state of the country properly, and by 
examining into the real causes of the dis- 
tress, it might be in the power of Parlia- 
ment to effect much immediate good, and 
in the end to apply an effectual and per- 
manent remedy to evils under which the 
country had long suffered. It was upon 
such grounds that he moved for this in- 
quiry. In doing so he had done his duty ; 
it now remained for their Lordships to do 
theirs ; and for the discharge of that duty 
their Lordships were answerable to their 
consciences, and might, perhaps, hereafter 
be also answerable to their country. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving, That 
the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to take 


into consideration the internal State of 


the Country. 

Viscount Goderich: In the opposition 
which I shall have to make to the Motion 
of the noble Earl I feel that I have to per- 
form an ungracious, and, perhaps, an un- 
popular task; and certainly I am under no 
obligation to be the first to offer any 
remarks in opposition to this Committee, 
as that would rather be expected to be the 
part of some member of the Government. 
If I had consulted my own ease, I should 
have abstained from the course which I 
am pursuing; but if, before the House 
entered on the consideration of this mea- 
sure, I felt considerable doubt as. to the 
propriety of concurring in the proposition 
of the noble Earl, I must confess that the 
speech we have just heard has most mate- 
rially confirmed that resolution. I must 
confess, also, that I did not at all expect 
that the noble Earl would have confined 
himself on this occasion to the description 
of a state of things which no one can at- 
tempt to deny—I mean the general distress 
which prevails in the country, and the 
duty which lies on your Lordships to do 
the best in your power to alleviate and re- 
lieve that distress. I expected that he 
would have proceeded to state something 
as to the causes which, in his yiew, had 
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produced that distress, and something of 
the notions which he entertains as to the 
practicability of finding a remedy for it. 
I do not say that it was incumbent on any 
individual to submit to your Lordships a 
specific remedy; but when the noble Earl | 
has proposed a course of proceeding so 

inconvenient in itself, and so inadequate 

to bring the subject fully under discussion | 
—superficial as the noble Earl makes 

that out to be—I think that, before we. 
consent to such an inquiry, we have a 

right to know what it is we are to inquire 
about. In the course of his speech, the | 
noble Earl has taken occasion to treat | 
with contempt the principle of Select | 
Committees, and has particularly noticed | 
one which is now sitting. | 

Earl Stanhope: I beg pardon. I par- | 
ticularly said, that for such an inquiry as | 
that into the affairs of India, a Select | 
Committee might do. 

Viscount Goderich: Just so; but then 
the noble Earl proceeded to describe the | 
proceedings of such a Committee in aj 
somewhat contemptuous style; and though 
he has complained that the conduct of | 
this House is not such as to command the 
respect of the country, I must say that the 
noble Earl’s own description is not calcu- 
lated to raise us in the estimation of the 
public. It, however, strikes me that it 
would be easy to describe the proceedings 
of a Committee of the whole House in 
terms as ludicrous as those which have 
fallen trom the noble Earl with respect to 
a Select Committee. It has not been my 
fortune, since I have been a Member of 
this House, to attend a Committee of the 
whole House on any important subject; 
but do not the King’s Ministers sit in a 
Committee of the whole House? Are not 
the followers of Government on the same 
benches, then, which they always occupy? 
In short, I have heard no objection against 
a Select Committee which may not be 
urged with ten times the force against the 
plan proposed by the noble Earl. Surely, 
then, no imputation of want of feeling is 
to be brought against any one for object- 
ing to the mode of proceeding proposed 
by the noble Earl. According to my view 
of the case, it has one remarkable objec- 
tion. He tells you that a Select Commit- 
tee would go into minuteness of detail, but 
that a Committee of the whole House 
would only look at general features. But 
if we suppose that the people of England 
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inquiry, little do we understand either of 
their interests or their feelings. When 
the noble Earl says that if we refuse this 
inquiry, the people of England will con- 
clude that we reject their prayer, and that 
we have shut our eyes, our ears, and our 
hearts to their sufferings. 1 say that such 
is an unjust imputation; and | shall en- 
deavour, before I sit down, to shew that 
although I dissent from many of the noble 
Earl’s doctrines on this subject, I do not 
believe that the Parliament is incapable or 
unwilling to effect, to a certain extent, 
the direct and immediate relief of the 
people, and of laying a foundation of great 
and permanent good to the interests of the 
country. In saying this, I am not arro- 
gating to myself the merit of any new dis- 
covery or plan; but I think that I am 
able to point out a mode by which imme- 
diate relief may be afforded, and a foun- 
dation laid for great permanent advan- 
tages hereafter. I am willing to admit that 
my views on this subject may be wrong, 
and that I may be too sanguine in what I 
aim looking forward to; but at least 1 have 
a right to claim for myself and for Parlia- 
ment, an exemption from that censure and 
reproach which the noble Earl has cast 
upon us; and I am ready to place myself 
at the bar, not only of this House, but of 
the country, demanding an acquittal of 
the charge of having been neglectful of 
the interests of the country. 1 admit that 
the distress of the country is general; I 
admit that it is more severe in some 
respects than at any former period; and 
when I reflect on one circumstance to 
which the noble Earl has alluded—the 
exemplary patience and resignation with 
which the people have borne their suffer- 
ings—I know not what feelings can have 
possession of a man’s mind, if he do not 
feel it to be a duty—outweighing and 
transcendant to all others—to apply his 
best and most earnest energies to relieve 
this distress. But there are considerations 
out of which may arise the possibility of 
applying some degree of alleviation of our 
present sufferings. And first as to the 
causes. It is not my intention to fatigue 
your Lordships by entering into any 
learned dissertations on the infinite variety 
of causes which may have tended to crip- 
ple the industry of the country, and to 
inflict poverty and wretchedness on its 
people. There are some of them, no 
doubt, which are beyond the reach, as the 
Speech from the Throne expressed it, of 
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Legislative interference. This country, was 
for upwards of twenty-five years, in a most 
singularly artificial state; and indeed 
every country during the same period was 
more or less in the same state. It was 
totally impossible, therefore, when that 
artificial state ceased, that all the interests 
of the country should not partake of the 
revulsion which was the consequence ; 
and [ believe that this country, having 
been affected more than any other by 
those artificial circumstances, has felt this 
revulsion the most severely. The universal 
peace after a long continuance of general 
war, tended directly and necessarily to 
produce an equality of price for all articles 
of common consumption throughout the 
commercial world. Prices having been 
more artificially raised here during the 
war than elsewhere, sunk in proportion. 
One of the consequences thus produced 
was, that the country no longer enjoyed 
and could not maintain those high prices, 
of which so many persons appear to be 
enamoured, and which appear to be in 
great favour with the noble Earl. But, 
besides this, there are two other causes— 
the state of the currency, and the state of 
taxation which affect the country; and I 
cannot but think that it is possible for 
Parliament to apply—not perhaps an in- 
stantaneous—but at all events a material 
relief. First, then, as to the currency. 
Though I never entertained a doubt that 
the safety of the country depended on the 
restoration of the metallic currency, I 
never for a moment concealed from myself 
that such a course would be accompanied 
with great pressure upon the people. I 
always looked upon it as choosing the 
lesser evil rather than the greater. But 
there are some circumstances connected 
with the currency which ought to lead us to 
conclude that it is not yet in the state in 
which it ought to be. I allude to the 
state of the metallic currency, exclusive of 
the paper of the Bank of England. The 
noble Duke, the other night, stated that 
the amount of this currency now in circu- 
laiton was equal to what it had been at 
any former period. It may or may not be 
so. But it appears to me to be difficult 
to come at any positive conclusion on the 
subject. But, at all events, I think that 
this matter does not depend on the actual 
quantity of the circulation, but on a great 
variety of other considerations, owing to 
a change in which, the circulation, which 
was at one time too little, may at another 
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time be too much. In the statement on 
the currency made by the noble Duke the 
other night, I think he counted one portion 
of it twice over; that is to say, I think, 
when he mentioned twenty-eight millions 
of gold, he did not apprehend that a certain 
portion of that must be in the coffers of 
the Bank of England. 

The Duke of Wellington: My state- 
ment of the amount was independent of 
what was retained by the Bank. 

Viscount Goderich: I am glad to hear 
that, for I then have to give the Bank 
credit for a more judicious management 
than I otherwise think it would have de- 
served. But, setting aside that part of 
the question, I think that the currency is 
not only insufficient, but that it is unne- 
cessarily limited, and that it might be in- 
creased without the slightest danger to 
the country. I know no criterion by 
which we are so well to judge of the pro- 
per amount of the circulation as by the 
state of our foreign exchanges. For the 
last eighteen months those foreign ex- 
changes have been highly in favour of 
this country, and till the exchanges shall 
be against us, it appears to me that the 
currency cannot be too full. The maxim 
we should adopt on this head ought to be, 
to keep it, “without o’erflowing, full,” 
and I think that it is desirable to have in 
this country as large a supply as may be 
consistent with this principle. The view 
which I take of the distresses of the coun- 
try leads me, I confess, to the opinion that 
those distresses are in part to be attributed 
to the imperfect system of banking which 
prevails out of the metropolis. In my 


judgment, the issues of the country 


bankers are not regulated by those prin- 
ciples which are likely to prove advan- 
tageous to themselves or beneficial to the 
country. When times of difficulty arrive, 
the issuers of the country paper imme- 
diately take alarm, and contract their cir- 
culation with a timidity unfounded and 
ruinous ; and when the prospects of the 
commercial world undergo a change they 
immediately begin to issue on a scale so 
extended as well deserving to be described 
asrash. If I am asked what remedy I 
would recommend for this evil, it is this, 
give increased facility to the establishment 
of banks. It must, of course, be in the 
recollection of your Lordships, that after 
the panic in the year 1826—a panic, the 
grounds of which were much exaggerated, 
and the effects not fairly represented—I 
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say, my Lords, that after that panic, the 
two measures his Majesty’s Government, 
with which I was then connected, pro- 
posed to Parliament were, first, an earlier 
suppression of the one-pound notes than 
had been assigned by law; the second 
was, an Act for facilitating the formation 
of new banks, under the regulations and 
the principles of Joint Stock Companies. 
Previous to that time the law had re- 
stricted the number of partners engaged 
in private banking concerns in England 
to six ; but Lord Liverpool, who had well 
considered the subject, and who, above 
most men, was well qualified to form a 
sound judgment upon questions of that 
nature had come to a different conclusion, 
and the decision at which he arrived was, 
to recommend to your Lordships, as it was 
mine to recommend to the other House of 
Parliament, a bill for facilitating the esta- 
blishment of Country Banks upon the 
principle of Joint Stock Companies. 
That measure was necessarily imperfect, 
and for the simple reason, that we could 
not induce the Bank of England to relax its 
privileges to the degree that was necessary 
for giving a fair opportunity for trial to 
the plan proposed by Government at the 
period to which I advert. Since then we 
have been brought within three years of 
the period when the Bank Charter will 
expire. Now, though nothing can be fur- 
ther from my mind than pretending to 
say anything of the mode in which Par- 
liament ought to deal with that subject, 
I will take the liberty of saying, that 
it will be impossible that your Lordships 
should ever agree that the Charter of that 
Corporation be renewed, unless it give 
greater facilities than heretofore to the 
formation of Joint Stock Banking Com- 
panies. It is utterly impossible that the 
Bank of England should supply all the 
currency of the country; and the proof 
that it cannot do so is to be found in this, 
that it has done all in its power for that 
purpose—it has established branch banks, 
and done every thing else it could, but 
without success. My persuasion is, that 
nothing will better supply the existing 
vacuum in the currency, than the esta- 
blishment of banks upon the Scotch sys- 
tem. I do believe, that the extensive 
adoption of that system would have the 
effect of safely and instantly filling the 
vacuum. Such banks would proceed 
upon principles very different from those 
which govern the present class of country 
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banks. No one bank knows anything of 
the manner in which other banks carry 
on business. The whole of them again, 
know nothing of what is going forward in 
the Bank of England, and the Govern- 
ment remains in perfect ignorance of the 
operations of all. Hence arise the most 
complicated and monstrous difficulties ; 
but of the sort of banks of which I speak, 
publicity would be their essence; and, 
from the number of persons concerned in 
them, the fullest information would be 
possessed, and the whole would thus be 
directed, respecting the course they ought 
to adopt by the variations of foreign ex- 
changes, and the vibrations of that golden 
chain upon which so much depends. A 
body so formed could easily discern the 
earliest approaches of danger; and from 
them such contractions of their issues 
might be expected, as a sound and broad 
acquaintance with the subject might be 
expected to supply, their conduct being 
corrected and canvassed by a numerous 
proprietary. At all events, whatever be 
adopted, the Banking system must be put 
upon a footing safe and substantial, such 
as will,on the one hand prevent over issues, 
and on the other guard against unwise 
and dangerous contraction. It was with 
views of this sort that the measures of 
1826 were proposed; but, as I have 
already said, they were rendered ineffi- 
cient by the Directors of the Bank feeling 
it to be their duty to refuse their assent 
to any relaxation of the privileges of which 
their Charter had put them in possession. 
Notwithstanding that this refusal acted so 
prejudicially upon the establishment of 
Joint Stock Banks, seven or eight were 
set up, and, I believe, at the present mo- 
ment are doing considerable business ; 
but the number is too small to be produc- 
tive of any extensive benefit, and this dis- 
advantage is obviously owing to the exist- 
ence of those restrictions which the privi- 
leges of the Bank of England impose. In 
making this statement, I by no means 
wish to convey any censure upon the con- 
duct of the Bank of England. I have had 
much communication with the Directors 
of that Corporation during the few years 
that I was connected with his Majesty’s 
Government ; and the results of that com- 
munication, combined with other circum- 
stances, have left the fullest conviction 
on my mind of the earnest desire which 
they entertain not only to discharge the 





obligations they owe to their constituents, 
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but to do all in their power to promote 
the public good, in fulfilling the difficult, 
serious, delicate, and at times awful du- 
ties, which they are called on to perform. 
I should do them great injustice if I did 
not state, that even when I thought them 
in error, and looked upon their conduct 
as injudicious, I still saw most palpably 
manifested a disposition, an earnest de- 
sire, to do justice to their own proprietors 
and the public. The next subject to 
which I desire to direct your Lordships’ 
attention, is that of taxation. It will be 
remembered that at no time have I joined 
in those indiscreet attacks which at dif- 
ferent periods have been made upon the 
King’s Government to reduce taxation. 
Perhaps it will be said, and not unnatu- 
rally, that the situation which I held for 
some years rendered me the least likely 
of all men to join in those attacks; in- 
deed it was my duty for some years to 
resist them; but I think that resistance 
was not carried beyond the proper limit. 
During a short period of my connection 
with Government, it was my fortune, as 
its organ in the other House, to propose 
the repeal of 9,000,000/. of taxes; and 
now I will call your Lordships’ attention 
to the practical effect of that reduction. 
If the consumption of the taxed commodi- 
ties had remained the same, the Revenue 
of the country would have been reduced 
to the amount of 9,000,000. What, how- 
ever, was the fact? The accounts of 
1827 showed that there was a loss of only 
3,000,0002. and the succeeding year was 
only 2,000,000/. below the income of 
1827. I need scarcely, then, my Lords, 
praise the wisdom of those reductions ; 
the more especially when I state the fact 
that the Revenue did not suffer to the 
extent of the reductions—nay, that the 
loss to the public income bore no propor- 
tion to the relief given from taxation. It 
was all along stated that there would be 
a certain loss, and it was foreseen that 
that loss would not equal the reduction ; 
but there were few beyond those by whom 
the measure was proposed who anticipated 
so large a reduction with so small a dimi- 
nution of income. To this I have to add, 


that :in some branches of the public 
revenue, so far from lowered duties pro- 
ducing diminished receipts, the direct re- 
verse was the effect produced—increased 
income followed upon reduced imposts. 
I allude particularly to the alteration of 
duties affecting Scotch and Irish Spirits. 
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When those alterations were first pro- 
posed, they were immediately objected to 
on the ground that the people would then 
have increased facilities of indulging in 
intemperance—that they might drink in 
the streets ad libitum—and that the 
change, though a pecuniary relief, would 
be a moral injury ; facts, however, falsified 
this prediction. The parties who made it 
overlooked the circumstance that the change 
did not make legal spirits one whit more 
accessible than illicit spirits had pre- 
viously been. Onreference to returns, your 
Lordships will see that if consumption 
had remained the same, the loss to the 
Revenue wouid have been 800,0002. But 
not only was there no loss to the Revenue, 
but it was actually found to exceed former 
years, though the reduction of duty was 
as much as fifty per cent. Thus was 
there gain without loss—pecuniary ad- 
vantage without any corresponding sacri- 


‘fice. Upon such data as this, then, | 


might say to your Lordships, if you could 
spare 1,000,000/. of the public income, 
you might repeal 9,000,000/. of the taxes. 
But Icannotrecommend such alarge repeal 
at present. It appears however, from the 
papers presented to the other House of 
Parliament for the year 1828, after mak- 
ing the necessary deductions from both 
sides—from the one the reduction effected 
by means of the contract with the Bank 
of England for the payment of half-pay 
and pensions; and from the other side— 
the side of payments—the arrangement 
made with the Trustees of those annui- 
ties, we perceive that the balance is 
3,231 ,000/.;thatin 1829it was 1,711,0002., 
making a total of 4,942,000/. ‘The aver- 
age of those two years being 2,471,000/. ; 
and taking that average of 2,471,000/. as 
a fair criterion of the present year, we 
may assume for 1830 a balance of at 
least 2,470,0002. Now I think the cir- 
cumstances of the country require that 
vigorous efforts should be made by the 
Government to reduce the taxes. In say- 
ing this, however, 1 beg to be understood 
as not undervaluing the reductions which 
have been made. I think those reduc- 
tions are worth a great deal. The Esti- 
mates have been reduced 1,300,000/. ; 
now if we add to this the estimated aver- 
age reduction of 2,470,000/., it gives us 
in round numbers a sum of 3,700,000/. 
If I am asked what I should recommend 
to be done with that sum, I say, first, 
there are three modes in which it may be 
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disposed of --Ist. That surplus of 
3,700,000. may be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the public debt—2nd. It may 
be applied solely to reduce taxation— 
3rd. It may be applied in a manner 
that shall form a combination of both 
modes. The last of these is that which I | 
should think it adviseable in Parliament 
to adopt. While I was connected with | 
his Majesty’s Government there was at 
one time a surplus of 7,000,000/.; of that 
sum 2,000,000/. were applied to the 
reduction of taxation, and 5,000,000/. to’ 
the liquidation of debt. I am aware that 
debt and taxation cannot now be inter- 
fered with in any degree approximating to 
the same proportion ; but I think that a' 
reduction of taxes might be effected to 
the extent of 1,700,0002., leaving 
2,000,000/. as a surplus to guard against | 
contingencies, and to save the Govern- | 
ment from the risk of being obliged to | 
borrow money in time of peace [hear, hear, | 
hear! from the Duke of Richmond, and 
one or twoother Peers]; but I conceivethat 
an estimated surplus of 2,000,0002. will | 
prove quite sufficient to prevent any neces- | 
sity of goingin debt. I should certainly be | 
the last man in your Lordships’ House to 
recommend so large a reduction of taxa- 
tion, did I not believe that the situation 
of the country makes it a duty in his 
Majesty’s Ministers to attempt that reduc- 
tion. When I consider the various ways 
in which the taxes press upon the commu- 
nity, and when called upon to consider of 


seems that I do no more than discharge 
an imperative duty in calling your Lord- 
ships’ attention, first tosome of the various 
ways in which taxation operates. It 
diminishes the actual amount which a 
consumer can afford to enjoy of the 
several articles taxed. In manufactures it 
diminishes the quantity of capital, skill 
and industry which can be applied to the 
many branches on which it directly ope- 
rates, to say nothing of the encourage- 
ment which it affords to illicit practices. 
There is one most absurd and mischievous 
tax, of which I earnestly desire to see the 
repeal—I mean the tax upon hops. All 
objections to all other taxes combine 
themselves against the tax upon hops. 
Directly and at once it interferes with the 
produce of the soil. You might as well 
tax apples and pears while they are grow- 
ing, or rather before they have grown to 
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for the duty is levied upon hops before 
the proprietor has realised a single shil- 
ling on them. There is no produce of the 
soil so much affected by the variations of 
the weather as hops. One year the duty 


on them may be as high as 400,000/.— 


the next it may suddenly drop down to 
40,000. It is for that and other reasons 
the most unfit object of taxation that can 
easily be conceived. Who can point out 
in our system anything more objectionable 
than bringing an Excise-officer into a 
garden? I find that the average amount 
of the tax on hops is 250,000/.; the 
repeal of that would give a positive and 
direct relief toa part of the country on 
which it peculiarly presses, and which 
suffers severely from the present distress. 
The Hop Duty, too, is so local and 
limited in its operation, that its severity is 
felt with increased force. The duties on 
printed cottons too are very heavy, press 
most unequally, and yield a revenue, the 
collection of which is extremely expensive. 
Ireland is not affected by them—they 
press solely on England—and this consi- 
deration is of much importance, seeing 
that Ireland is exempt from 12,000,000/. 
of the duties which press upon England. 
Then, besides this, the duties on printed 
cottons are levied by Excise-officers with 
all the cumbrous machinery of the 
Excise, and with all the oaths by which 
the collection of Excise duties is usually 
attended. The average amount of this 
duty is about 2,000,000/., of which 
1,500,000. or 1,600,000. is annually 
paid back on exportation: thus the 
whole of these cumbrous and troublesome 
operations are gone through for the sake 
of 400,000/., for that is the average 
amount received by the Exchequer out of 
the 2,000,0002. levied. I know that there 
are those in this House, as there are out of 
it, who have no very friendly feeling 
towards the cotton trade, and who regard 
it as a monstrous evil, preying upon the 
vitals of the nation.. But the giant has 
now grown up, and if not supported in 
full health and vigour, will consume the 
resources of the State, and, perhaps, ulti- 
mately bring it to the brink of rum. As 
it stands at present, however, it is the 
staple article of our manufactures, diffus- 
ing wealth among all classes; our duty 
therefore is, not to allow the continuance 
of any tax which interferes with its pros- 
perity, especially when that tax is so 
unproductive in amount and so expensive 
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in collection. There is another tax to 
which I shall now adveri—-I mean the tax 
upon leather. Certainly that tax is not 
very large in amount as compared with 
the value of the article taxed—it is only 
three-halfpence a pound upon the leather, 
while the value of that leather is above 
15s. or 16s. a pound. But the nature 
of the trade causes great inconvenience to 
arise from this impost of which no one 
can form any idea who does not make 
himself practically acquainted with the 
details. He who is a tanner cannot be- 
come a currier—he must carry on his 
business in a particular way, he must keep 
his hides a certain time in the vat—so 
long, and no longer—he must try no ex- 
periment—he must disregard all the dis- 
coveries of modern science—chemistry 
becomes of no value to him—he must go 
on in the same beaten routine—improve- 
ment isshut out from his trade, and endless 
vexations imposed upon it, for the sake of 
a paltry tax, from which the Revenue de- 
rives but little advantage. But, repeal it, 
my Lords, and you will serve every class of 
the community as consumers; you will 
relieve the agricultural class in particular, 
as producers of the article taxed. The 
taxes on leather, hops, and printed cottons, 
amount to somewhat upwards of a million. 
The removal of the tax on sea-borne coals, 
which yields about 600,000/., would also 
be a great public benefit. I should also 
recommend a modification of the duties on 
beer, so as to give encouragement to the 
production and consumption of strong 
beer. The effect of the present system is, 
to render the operations of the Excise, as 
respects beer, extremely complicated, and 
most inconveniently to divide the business 
of brewing. Thus the man who brews 
strong beer cannot brew intermediate ale 
or small beer; and here, as everywhere 
else, comes in the whole cumbrous and 
objectionable machinery of oaths and 
penalties. The modification that I should 
recommend would have the effect of in- 
creasing the consumption of malt, and 
affording relief to the agricultural classes. 
In the particular cases, then, my Lords, 
to which I have adverted, I would say that 
relief can be afforded to the amount of 
1,700,000/., and as far as that sum goes, 
it would be a substantial and beneficial 
relief, and might be safely ventured on. I 
deplore as deeply as any man, the public 
distress, but the conviction of the preva- 
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entertain those gloomy, miserable, and 
hopeless views which the noble Earl en- 
deavoured to impress upon the House. I 
doubt the prudence of telling the people 
that their condition is hopeless—I doubt 
the prudence of rooting out from their 
minds all confidence in the Legislature. 
When in danger I should candidly confess 
the amount of it; but I think there is 
equal folly and unfairness in telling them, 
on the present occasion, that their case is 
hopeless. All that the noble Lord recom- 
mends is inquiry, and at the same time he 
would have us believe that there exists in 
the people a disposition to treat with con- 
tempt the deliberations of the Legislature, 
aud to place confidence neither in its 
wisdom nor good intentions. Neither in 
the course he recommends, nor in the 
opinions he entertains, can I bring myself 
to concur. There is one other point to 
which I have not yet adverted—I mean 
the expected proceedings with respect to 
the Charter of the East-India Company. 
I am the furthest in the world from wishing 
to anticipate the opinion of Parliament 
upon this great question, but it cannot be 
settled in any manner without great ad- 
vantage to the public. Again, the present 
condition of Ireland is such as awakens 
the most brilliant hopes, and teaches us 
confidently to anticipate, that we shall get 
through our present difficulties with more 
ease than through any former crisis of a 
similar description, Formerly, when look- 
ing to that country, we saw nothing but 
clouds and tempests, but now the sun of 
liberty has arisen and the gloom of former 
years has passed away—and though the 

influence of the long continuance of bad 

government may yet keep back the fulness 
of Ireland maturing, as in the natural 

seasons the evil influence of the atmo- 
sphere may retard the genial progress of 
summer, yet the tremendous barrier which 

impeded her advancement has been re- 
moved, and that country—no longer un- 

happy Ireland—is in a fair way to establish 

her own prosperity, instead of being a clog 
upon the operations of Government, and 

upon the improvement of the empire at 

large. In the condition in which Ireland 

at present stands, we may soon expect to 

see her the seat of industry and the depo- 

sitary of capital. When I state that the 


contribution of Ireland to the taxes of the 
country is only 3,800,000/., 1 think it will 
be seen that there is much room foradvance; 





lence of that distress does not lead me to 
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to the change which has taken place in its 
condition, you will perceive that there is 
every prospect of improvement. 1am not 
prone my Lords to indulge in a spirit of 
prophecy, not fond of flattering predictions, 
though never dealing in threats of future 
woe; yet I cannot help now asserting that 
ere long the time will come, when Ireland, 
hitherto a source of weakness, will admi- 
nister profusely to the wealth and strength 
oftheempire. Inmaking these few remarks, 
my Lords, J have had no other motive but a 
desire to contribute my humble suggestions 
for the good of my country. If I could 
suppose that the Motion of the noble Earl 
were calculated to effect this, he should 
have my hearty support; but conceiving 
that there are other and more practical 
remedies within our reach, which may be, 
as I have stated, immediately applied by 
his Majesty’s Government, I feel bound 
to oppose the Motion of the noble Earl, in 
the full confidence that his -Majesty’s 
Government will apply their best energies 
to lighten the existing evils. 

The Duke of Richmond, after apologis- 
ing to the House for addressing them at so 
early a period of the Debate, said he had 
never heard a more convincing speech than 
that of the noble Earl by whom the present 
Motion was brought forward. He would 
not follow the noble Viscount who had 
spoken last through all the minute details 
into which he had entered, but he would 
beg the House to remember that that 
noble Viscount had admitted the general 
pressure of the distress, though the Speech 
from the Throne, on the first day of 
the Session, had distinctly stated that 
that distress was partial. Taxation 
was a self-evident cause of the distress, 
and the distress was acknowledged 
to be universal; yet the very noble Lord 
by whom that universality was ad- 
mitted told Parliament, in 1825, when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the financial condition of the country was 


placed upon a rock, the foundation of 


which could not be undermined. He was 
very glad to find that the noble Viscount 
had gained something by experience. 
The Government did not seem to have 
profited in the same manner; for it 
seemed even yet not to believe that the 
distress was felt in every part of the 
country in every branch of business, and 
felt with unparalleled severity. He thought, 
for his own part, that the distress was 
very general, and he was convinced that 
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if they did not join together to find out 
the causes of that distress and the reme- 
dies that ought to be applied to it, the 
result would be fatal to the tranquillity of 
the country. Several causes had been 
stated by different noble Lords. First, it 
was stated that the rents of land were too 
high—if upon inquiry that which he did 
not believe should appear to be true, 
namely, that high rents were one of the 
causes of the present distress, they might 
depend upon it that the country Gentle- 
men would maintain their high character, 
and would cheerfully sacrifice their own 
interest, and be the first to show them- 
selves ready to serve their country at their 
own cost. He did not wish to use strong 
expressions; but as he had been in many 
parts of the country a witness of the 
distress, he might speak strongly without 
being liable to be supposed desirous of 
exciting a spirit hostile to the Government. 
He would assert that the condition of the 
people was most deplorable, and he 
would ask any man in that House whether 
their condition could remain as it was— 
and he would say as a Peer of Parliament 
that it ought not to remain as it was. 
In the part of the country with which he 
was more particularly acquainted, he 
could assert that men did not get remu- 
nerated for their labour as they ought. In 
that part of the country the labouring men 
were employed upon the roads at 4d. 
per day in some instances, and in others 
at 3d. per day, and were besides obliged 
to find their tools. Were their Lordships 
prepared to say that such things could go 
on? That was the case in Sussex; but 
was it the case there alone? Was it not 
the same in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, 
and indeed throughout all the agricultural 
districts? He did not believe that the 
distress of the labouring men was owing 
to the farmers, who were themselves 
nearly crushed by the difficulties of the 
times, by the taxes, by the Poor-rates, 
and by the county-rates, all of which 
they were hardly able to pay, and which 
were increasing every day by general 
causes and by Legislative enactments. 
These men were loyal to their King, and 
obedient to the laws, and they sought not 
to intimidate, but they asked from their 
Lordships that inquiry which it seemed to 
him they had an actual right to demand. 
Who was there that had not read, and 
having read, who did not feel deeply, 
those facts which were seen every day in 
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the newspapers—that peasants, guiltless 
of any crime, were harnessed to waggons, 
and degraded to the labour of brutes? 
[hear] This cruel occurrence was fre- 
quently witnessed, not only in Chester, 
but in the very county in which the noble 
Duke at the head of the Government was 
one of the principal land-owners, and the 
Lord-lieutenant. The distress, however, 
was not confined to the agricultural 
districts. The manufacturing interest 
was in the same state of distress. It was 
impossible to read the newspapers without 
being convinced that the manufacturers 
were suffering to a very considerable 
extent. He would, however, give some 
proofs of the existence of that distress ; 
for he was sure that if the noble Duke at 
the head of the Government believed in 
its existence as he did, the inquiry now 
sought for would be at once granted. 
He would read a few extracts that would 
show the noble Duke that the distress 
was greater than the hangers-on at Down- 
ing-street were likely to admit. The 
statements he was about to read were 
from a newspaper most likely to contain 
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in a very bad state. “‘ As far as I can 
learn, he says, there is this important dis- 
tinction between the present riots and 
those of 1826. In that year a sudden 
and violent suspension of trade threw tens 
of thousands of workmen out of employ- 
ment. In the present time the prevailing 
distress of particular classes of operatives 
as they are called, has been gradually 
accumulating, until labour no longer 
furnishes the means of human subsistence. 
The prospect from such a state of things 
is both gloomy and appalling. The 
absolute extinction of large bodies reared to 
a particular trade, cannot be contemplated 
without horror from which humanity 
shrinks, and yet it would appear that 
‘ to this complexion it must come at 
last.’” But things it appears were not 
much mended several months afterwards, 
for in the month of September, at its very 
close this is the picture that was drawn. 
‘“« For many weeks the state of trade has 
afforded nothing worthy of remark, for 
ithere have been no striking changes. 
| There has, indeed, been a constant down- 
| ward progress of prices; but this, unfor- 





good information on such a subject, and | tunately, of late, has been the rule instead 
one more disposed to underrate than of the exception, and therefore was not a 
exaggerate the amount of the distress. | thing to be noted as news. A panic 
He found it there stated that at a public | occasioned by the breaking of our banks, 
meeting at Birmingham a short time | or the bankruptcy of our principal spinners 
before, it had been asserted in the presence | and manufacturers, which would at once 
of twelve thousand, or fifteen thousand have thrown thousands out of employ- 
people, and not contradicted, that the | ment, would, no doubt, have drawn the 


manufacturing interests of that town were 
at the very lowest ebb, and that trade 
for the last fourteen days had been as it 
were entirely suspended. This was con- 
firmed by the agreement amongst the iron 
masters of Staffordshire, in the beginning 
of the last month to blow out fifteen blast 
furnaces; but though the trade had come 
to this resolution, in order to prevent the 
further increase of a manufacture for 
which there was no market, it was much 
to be doubted whether the measure would 
relieve the distress; for what was to 
become of the poor labourers thus thrown 
out of employment ? Of course, they 
must be left tostarve. The accumulation 
of distress at Manchester was spoken of 
in alarming terms in the month of May 
last. The cause of distress then was 


attributed to reduced wages which did 
then cause aconsiderable disturbance. It 
was then stated by a correspondent in one 
of the public papers (the Times) not likely 
to overrate the distress, that things were 





attention of all the kingdom to us; but 
| there has been such a monotony in the 
sufferings which have been endured here, 
that their very existence is probably 
| doubted in other parts of the kingdom.” 
It is the general property of distress to be 
|clamorous; and under other circum- 
| stances our working population would 
| have been clamorous, and probably riot- 
ous. That was the state of Manchester 
in the month of September last, their 
Lordships had seen that in the previous 
month of May, the inhabitants of that 
town were in no better condition, and it 
did so happen that a public meeting had 
been called for that day at Manchester, 
to take into consideration the extreme 
distress now prevailing in that town. In 
Macclesfield too there was great distress. 
The Committee there for the relief of the 
poor report to the London Committee : 
* that in the year ending November 1828 
twenty-two poor-leys were levied in the 








township of Macclesfield, and produced 
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4,5711. Inthe year ending 1829 forty- 
two poor-leys were levied and produced 
7,2271. The difficulty of collecting the 
rate has compelled the overseers to reduce 
the weekly allowances generally from 
2s. to ls. per head. This circumstance 
might account in some places for a dimi- 
nution of the amount of poor-rates, and 
if any noble Lord should in the course of 
the evening refer to such a fact, he should 
say look at Macclesfield and ask if it is 
not because the allowance of each pauper 
has been reduced. It had been stated, 
indeed, that at Manchester such a dimi- 
nution had taken place, probably because 
the practice of Macclesfield had extended 
thither, and aggravated the distress, and 
the sufferings of the poorer classes. He 
had been informed also that in Blackburn 
in February last, eleven thousand three 
hundred and sixty persons required relief, 
the average of their incomes being 1s. 7d. 
per day. In January, at Preston, one 
third of the population, or ten thousand 
persons received assistance they not having 
2s. a-week. He might quote similar 
cases from almost all parts of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, particularly from 
Huddersfield where the people did not 
earn on an average, more than 2d. per 
day. In answer to all this they were told 
that the exports had increased; he did 
not know whether that were true or not, but 
if it were, it did not appear to him that 
the manufacturer was much bettered in 
consequence of it. The manufacturer 
could not make a profit upon the exported 
article, and under such circumstances 
every one must be aware that the trade 
would be little benefitted by an increased 
amount of exports. The consequence of 
this low state of wages, which only afforded 
the labourer a bare existence, was, that it 
disinclined him to labour, since he was 
in no better condition by the most in- 
dustrious exertions than he would be 
by throwing himself upon the parish; 
and paupers had lately expressed this feel- 
ing in saying that they preferred being 
paupers without work to being paupers 
with it. He was not one of those who 
would encourage the use of such language. 
He knew the duties of a Christian and 
of a subject of this and of every other 
realm, and he knew that such language 
did not become any man. He did not 
defend it; he only stated that existing 
circumstances had occasioned many men 
to use it. Ife was sorry to say that the 
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distress was not partial—it was daily get- 
ting worse and worse. The agricultur- 
ist, the manufacturer, the merchant, and 
the miner were all affected by it; and 
under these circumstances he thought 
inquiry, and immediate inquiry, most 
necessary. One word to the right Rev. 
Prelates before he sat down. On this 
occasion he hoped they would vote in 
favour of the Motion. If they had, as he 
believed, communications with their paro- 
chial clergy, whose duty it was to visit 
the cottages and hovels of the poor, they 
must know from those communications 
the miseries and privations to which that 
class of men, the labouring population of 
this kingdom, supposed to be the strength 
and pride of a country, were reduced. 
They must know that the want of every 
comfort had converted these poor men 
from the once free and happy peasantry of 
England, to the condition of wretched 
and abject slaves. If he wanted any proof 
of this, he might find it in the charge of 
one of the right Rev. Prelates to his 
Clergy, recently delivered, in which it was 
said that “The Legislature never could 
have contemplated this extensive system 
of pauperism, which, whether legally or 
otherwise, was now eating like a canker 
into the vitals of tlte country.” The nume- 
rous County Meetings, the Petitions to 
Parliament, and the Memorials to Govern- 
ment, proved that the country experienced 
the existence of this wide-spread distress, 
and thought there was sufficient ground 
for an inquiry as to the best and most 
effectual means of preventing those mis- 
chiefs which must follow if the miseries of 
the people should drive them to acts of 
violence. Under such circumstances, he 
was happy to have, in favour of inquiry, 
the opinion of one of the most upright 
ministers that ever presided over the 
affairs of the country—Lord Liverpool— 
who, in the year 1822, upon a statement 
of the existence of great distress being 
made, said, “If what I have heard be 
founded in error, which I believe, the best 
and most effectual means of dispelling the 
error is that which the practice and con- 
stitution of your Lordships’ House allows 
and prescribes—a full and fair investiga- 
tion of the subject.” Those noble Lords 
who had looked up to Lord Liverpool as 
their guide, must still be inclined to 
adhere to his opinions, thus deliberately 
expressed; and on them he called for 
their support to the present’ Motion, 
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Nothwithstanding the weight and number 
of those who ranged themselves round 
Ministers, he hoped that inquiry would 
not be refused. The people asked for 
that in their Lordships’ legislative capa- 
city, which, in their judicial character, 
they never denied—a full and fair investi- 
gation: and he trusted that their Lordships 
would not allow the Parliament to be pro- 
rogued without showing that they had 
made some efforts and did something to 
meet the wishes of the country, to alleviate 
its distresses, and to place its happiness 
on a better and a firmer basis. He felt it 
contrary to his duty to let this occasion 
pass without doing his utmost to prevent 
the extension of distress, and the recur- 
rence of those evils which of late, and even 
now, preyed on the country. 

The Earl of Rosebery felt it necessary 
to say a few words upon the subject of the 
present distress, which, if not equally 
general as that in 1816, was somewhat of 
the same character, and existed under a 
similar combination of circumstances. 
How it happened that, in 1815, 1816, in 
1821, 1822, in 1826 and in 1829—great 
and general distress had occurred in this 
country, was a question that, no doubt, 
had much occupied the attention of Mi- 
nisters and was one to which it would be 
of great importance to give a clear solution. 
That during a period of fifteen years of 
profound peace, times of distress should 
so often have occurred, was most painful; 
and the first care of the Legislature was 
to inquire into the causes of their recur- 
rence; and the first duty, both of the 
Government and the Parliament, was if 
possible to provide for it a remedy, or at 
least a corrective. To him the most pain- 
ful circumstance in the recurrence of the 
state of distress during peace, was its fre- 
quency. It was like the return of a wasting 
disease, which undermined the constitu- 
tion, and at each attack left the body with 
less strength to resist the next occurrence 
of the disorder. He would first enumerate 
the causes which, in his opinion, had 
brought this country into its present state ; 
and next he would refer to those remedial 
measures which were within the sphere of 
the Legislature to apply. He must begin 
that enumeration with the question of 
the currency. Though like the noble Vis- 
count he was in favour of a metallic 
currency, yet he could not disguise from 
himself the fact that much of the evils 
now existing had been produced by the 
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change to it from a paper currency, 
He believed that if that question now 
came before the House for the first 
time, their Lordships would be of opinion, 
either that the standard ought not to 
be altered, or that a longer time ought 
to be given the country to prepare for 
it; but as we had gone through the 
ordeal, he thought Parliament could not 
be guilty of a ereater dereliction of duty 
than to depart ‘from the standard it had 
then established. He attributed some 
of the distress to the calling in of the 
small notes throughout the country; he 
had been a party to that measure by the 
vote he gave in favour of it; he regretted 
it, but as the resolution had been passed 
and acted upon, he would not now con- 
sent to retract it. He thought that the 
immense and rapid improvement in ma- 
chinery had been one of the causes of 
distress in the manufacturing districts, 
He knew that others differed from him in 
that opinion ; but he had heard the noble 
Duke state the same opinion, and he 
thought it might be proved by carrying 
the opposite argument to its extreme 
length. Although no man was more con- 
vinced than himself of the necessity of 
machinery, yet in this country, which was 
so thickly peopled its rapid increase must 
of itself, if pushed to an extreme, produce 
distress among the labouring population. 
If their Lordships could fancy (what he 
knew to be impossible) that all the manual 
labours of the country could be effected 
by machinery, the greatest and most over- 
whelming distress must be produced 
among the working classes. The redun- 
dancy of the population in this country 
(a circumstance much connected with 
the rapid increase of machinery, which 
had thrown out of employment many 
who otherwise would have had _ their 
share of work) was another cause of dis- 
tress. But there were two other causes 
which materially depressed the labouring 
population of England and Scotland, par- 
ticularly of the former. The first was 
the immense influx of Irish labourers; and 
the second, the mode in which the Poor 
Laws of England were administered, espe- 
cially in the Southern Counties. The in- 
flux of Irish labourers, who would work for 
much less than the peasantry of this coun- 
try, injured the latter very considerably ; 
while the Poor Laws, as they are now ad- 
ministered, were no better than a premium 
on improvident marriages. The mode of 
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paying the labourer out of the Poor Rates, 
and that of making a scale of payment 
according to the numbers in each family, 
appeared to him to be only a bounty upon 
early and inconsiderate marriages, and on 
the propagation of the species without the 
means of providing for their support. The 
next cause of distress was the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, which was accumulated 
in a few hands, causing a great diminution 
of consumption, so as materially to affect 
the state of the country. If that accu- 
mulation of immense capital by a few 
could be prevented, and if it could be more 
equally distributed (which he feared, and 
almost knew to be impossible), the means 
of consumption of all the articles of life 
would be more widely extended ; and, in 
proportion to their increased consumption, 
the distress of all classes would be dimi- 
nished. Another cause of the present pre- 
vailing distress was taxation. He believed 
that it was in the power of Government 
and Parliament to relieve the country to a 
great degree by the remission of taxation, 
and also by a commutation of some taxes. 

The next subject to which he wished to | 
call the attention of the House was the | 
imperfect state of banking in England. | 


resorted to, banking m 
country. Confidence would then be re- 


a great deal of the difficulties of commer- 
cial men diminished. 


years, which had undoubtedly contributed 
much to agricultural distress. 
state, from his local knowledge, that this 
cause had operated in the districts with 
which he was acquainted. It did not, 


been an abundant crop, the agricultural 


interest would have been much improved, 
' for the prices would then have been so low | 
as not to afford remuneration to the culti- | 
" vators. 
‘what he thought were the remedies for 
this state of things, He thought the ques- | 
tion of the currency ought to he considered | 


He would then venture to state 


with respect to a proper system of bank- 
‘ing. The noble Duke had allowed that 





“the circulation was greater now than the 
“years of depreciation ; 
“five millions, whereas, in years of depre- 
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Duke had stated there were twenty-eight 
millions of gold, and he believed the noble 
‘Duke had that night said across the table, 
that this sum of twenty-eight millions was 
exclusive of what was deposited in the 
coffers of the Bank of England; but then 
it was not stated to be exclusive of the 
gold in all the other banks in England. 
He would now come to a point which bore 
strongly upon the question of the cur- 
rency, and which had not been touched 
by any of the noble Lords who spoke upon 
the subject that night. It was to make a 
joint gold and silver currency, by which 
they would be returning to the currency of 
those times during which England had 
enjoyed the longest period of prosperity. 
He thought that such a proceeding would 
be attended with great advantage to the 
country; and in suggesting it he felt him- 
self supported by the authority of Mr. 
Locke, who stated that gold was not gene- 
rally used as a measure of commerce ; ; and 
by that of the late Lord Liverpool's father, 

who, although he himself advocated a gold 
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| standard of currency, yetallowed, that while 


| 


stored—loans more easily negotiated, and | a standard of currency, which, 


To these causes he | 
jmust add the bad crops of the two last | 


He could | 


however, appear to him, that if there had | 


gold and silver were jointly the standard 
currency of the country, no objection to it 
had been made. He accordingly submitted 


He conceived that, if proper means were | to their Lordships, that by adopting his 
might be madea much | suggestion, they might, without any de- 
more secure and perfect system in this | parture from sound principles, alleviate in 


some degree the existing distress; for such 
he re- 
marked, was that of all the world except 
England, would furnish all the advantages 
of small notes, and afford great security 
against panics. Amongst the causes of the 
present distress, he had alluded to a super- 
abundant population, and to the influx of 
Irish labourers into this country. He al- 
lowed he was as sanguine as any man with 
respect to the good effects to be anticipated 
from the Catholic Relief Bill; but he 


' thoughtthat some provision ought to bemade 


! 


it was now sixty- ’ 


ciation, it had only been sixty-four mil- | 


‘lions; and, ifhe remembered well, amongst 


for the Irish poor, and that some plan should 
be devised for a gradual remedy in the sys- 
tem of paying wages from the Poor-rates. 
He would now say a few words on retrench- 
ment and public economy in general. He 
thought that the line of conduct adopted by 
the noble Duke was such as ought to give 
confidence to their Lordships and to the 
public at large, that he would introduce 
retrenchment into all branches of the ex- 
penditure, as far as was consistent with 
the security and well-being of the country. 
He was one of those who believed that all 


i ithe items of this circulation, the noble | retrenchments and economy were not pro- 
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ductive of unmixed good. They could 
not turn adrift a number of persons, with- 


out producing a certain degree of evil;, 


[hear, from the Duke of Wellington] for, 
by depriving them of employment, they 
added to the mass of suffering, and in- 
creased the pressure of affliction upon 
those who had been previously in a state 
of distress. A reduction in taxation ought 
always to accompany retrenchment, else 
the latter became a positive evil ; because 
you did not relieve the suffering popula- 
tion, but, on the contrary, aggravated 
their distress. Thus it happened that a 
number of clerks could not be dismissed, 
nor a regiment disbanded, without their 
adding to the sum of human misery. Then 
as to the money so saved, what did they 
propose to do with it? To throw it into 
the Sinking Fund. Now to this he ob- 
jected; he would go farther than the noble 
Viscount—he would take not merely the 
seventeen hundred thousand pounds, but 
he would even take the whole amount of 
the surplus Revenue, even if it absorbed 
the Sinking Fund; for although there were 
circumstances under which a Sinking Fund 
was useful, yet there were others, as in 
the present, when it actually aggravated 
the evils under which the people suffered. 
He should also recommend a commutation 
of taxes; and his plan was this—to sub- 
stitute an Income or Property Tax to some 
certain amount, for various other taxes 
bearing hard upon the industry of the 
country. Jt appeared to him the only plan 
which could be legally devised, to make 
the absentees contribute their fair share to 
support the burthens of the country. It 
would also make the funded proprietor, 
whose property had greatly increased since 
the peace, by the increase in the value of | 
money, pay his fair proportion of the taxes. | 
This Income Tax would levy on the landed 
and funded proprietors alone, leaving out 
trades and professions, which, from the 
fluctuating nature of their profits, should 
never be taxed, except under the pressure of 
extreme necessity. There was one other 
point—the Corn Bill—to which he wished 
to advert; he would not allude to it in its 
general bearings, but as it was always 
spoken of as the cause of distress either to 
the agriculturist or the manufacturer, he 
could not altogether pass it by ina dis- 
cussion like the present. 


Now he never | 
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he believed that in the long run, taking 
the average of a number of years—the 
encouragement it gave to the internal 
production of grain would render that 
grain cheaper ; and also, by the circum- 
stance of a larger portion of the land being 
kept continually i in cultivation, prevent the 
dreadful pressure upon the lower classes 
that had been more than once experienced 
in years of dearth or war. This was the 
reason he had supported Mr. Canning’s 
Bill. As to the scale of duties adopted 
by Parliament on the recommendation of 
the present Administration, he thought it 
was higher than it ought to be permitted 
to remain; and he for one should be ready 
to lower it gradually to the scale approved 
of by the House of Commons in 1829. 
He had now briefly, and to the best of his 
ability, laid his views upon the subject be- 
fore their Lordships. To others he would 
respectfully leave it to modify the sugges- 
tions he had made into some better shape 
and some mere acceptable form, which 
mighthave the effect of inducing their Lord- 
ships to institute an inquiry into the causes 
of the present distress. He thought, how- 
ever, the mode of inquiry suggested by the 
noble Earl was of all others the most in- 
expedient, the most unsatisfactory, and 
the most unlikely to produce that result 
which the noble Earl was so anxious to 
effect. He should, therefore, be reluct- 
antly compelled to vote against him; but 
if any Motion for an inquiry were brought 
forward in a definite and less exceptionable 





form, it should receive his warmest and 
| most sincere support. 

| The Earl of Eldon hoped their Lord- 
| ships would excuse him if he requested 
g for a short time. 
The question before them might, he thought, 
| | be compressed into a very small compass. 
Ife was not able to come down on the 
first day of the meeting of Parliament, 
else, perhaps, he should not have tres- 








| passed on their patience at this late period ; 


advocated a protecting duty for the artifi- | 


cial support of the landed interest ; but his 
reason in yoting as he had voted was, that - 


| he could assure their Lordships, however, 
that he would not detain them long from 
enjoying the advantage of those views and 
information which they were likely to 
receive from the noble Lords who would 
follow him. He confessed that there was 
no passage of his life, personal or political, 
which he regretted more than his absence, 
all involuntary as it was, on the first day 
of the Session, when such an extraordinary 
course of proceeding was adopted by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, He said this, mean- 
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ing no offence to any of the noble Lords 
opposite, for whom he had the highest 
respect, but certainly, when he read next 
morning what was described to have 
taken place in that House the evening 
before, he could not believe—he would 
not believe, until that belief were forced 
upon him, that such sentiments as those 
represented had been embodied in a King’s 
speech, and promulgated by British Mi- 
nisters. He found the distress described 
to be partial; and even for this partial 
distress no causes were assigned, except 
bad seasons, the state of foreign countries, 
and certain improvements in machinery, 
with other indefinite causes, all equally 
said to be not under legislative control. 
He knew not whether it were the lay or 
the spiritual lords who had made the 
grand discovery that the seasons were not 
under legislative control: but to find 
that the distress of the country was to 
be disposed of in so sweeping and unsatis- 
factory a manner, was enough to break 
the heart of any Englishman. It was an 
extraordinary thing to be told that there 
were other causes besides bad seasons for 
this lamentable distress, without specify- 
ing what these other causes were; thus 
leaving Parliament to find them out, as 
best it might, and also to find out why 
they were not under legislative control. 
For he would say, that if ever the country 
was ina situation which would make it 
the bounden duty of Parliament to ascer- 


tain what these other causes were, and | 


why they were not under legislative con- 
trol, and wherefore they were utterly in- 
capable of being remedied or alleviated, it 
was that very time, because even a small 
portion of alleviation would, in their 
grievous distress, be agreeably received by 
the people of England, who were suffering 
with exemplary patience, which he hoped 
and trusted in God they would continue 
to manifest, notwithstanding the anxious 
endeavours of certain persons to goad them 
into undutifulness. He hoped these indi- 
viduals would not succeed in their attempts 
to aggravate the feeling of disappointment 
and discontent that might, perhaps, exist, 
should their Lordships, rejecting the 
Motion of the noble Earl, refuse to inquire 
into the means of giving the people relief. 
He trusted their Lordships would keep 
down this spirit by a determination to 
support the laws of the country, which, 
he begged them to remember, they might 
better carry into effect if they now showed 
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jan anxiety to afford relief to the people. 
With respect to the Inquiry suggested 
that night, the House had two ways, and 
only two ways, of entertaining it; and he 
was sorry to learn that, from the observa- 
tions which fell from his noble friend 
near him, with respect to the inexpediency 
of a select committee—and from the ob- 
servations of another Lord condemning an 
Inquiry by the House itself, that both the 
| courses recommended were considered to 
| be objectionable; he was sorry both were 
| objectionable; because, if to the extent 
| maintained by these noble Lords, he should 
| be glad to know if their Lordships had any 
| other course. He would say none— 
| positively none ; and all hope for the dis- 
| tressed people of England was at an end 
—-they must take one or other, or else 
they must be content to contemplate the 
sufferings of their countrymen in a state 
of perfect quietude. He hoped he had 
not hitherto, and should not at any time, 
allude disrespectfully to the statements of 
his Majesty’s Ministers; but really when 
|their Lordships were told, that inde- 
pendent of bad seasons, there were other 
_ causes for the general distress, one would 
_ Suppose that the Adininistration was satis- 
| fied what were those other causes, and had 
ascertained that they were one and all not 
to be alleviated by legislative control, and 
therefore that there was no remedy for 
any of them. What course, then, had 
their Lordships to pursue? If they were 
satisfied with the speech from the Throne 
expressing the sentiments of the other 
side of the House, they must conclude 
that no inquiry could be of any use; but 
he never would believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the country, or the duties of their 
Lordships’ House, would leave them in 
such a condition as not to be able to 
learn that which they had a right to ask, 
, and could demand to know—namely, what 
_all these causes were that, like the seasons, 
i were beyond legislative control, and why 
i they were so. The noble Lords on his 
side had differed altogether from these 
| statements. The noble Viscount and the 
| noble Earl gave them the flattest contra- 
diction—they enumerated not one, but 
many causes of public distress which 
might be removed by the legislature. The 
noble Viscount had enumerated, he be- 
lieved, three; and the noble Earl had 
considerably enlarged the catalogue—he 
had suggested no less than twelve ways, 


by which (if they would only condescend 
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to adopt any one of them) some allevia- 
tion might be given to the people's suffer- 
ing. While the Administration told them 
that the causes of the public distress, like 
bad seasons, which they had probably 
learned from the bench of Bishops were 
not under the control of the Prime Mi- 
nister of England, could not be altered, 
though they acknowledged that there were 
others, be they few or many: the noble 
Lords near him had mentioned several 
that might be alleviated by the legislature. 
They had even counted up an appalling 
number. He appealed to their Lordships 
to say whether the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the farmers, the landowners, 
the peasantry—once the boast of England, 
were notin astate of unexampled distress ; 
and for the Peers and the Commons of 
“ugland to be told that there were causes 
for this distress which could not be 
discovered, or should not be revealed, was 
something equally unexampled. He be- 
lieved, however, that Ministers, though they 
thought themselves unable, were anxious 
to relieve the people, and he rejoiced to 
see the right rev. Prelates in their places, 
for he was sure that they would vote for a 
motion that had for its object to relieve 
distress. As for his noble friend, who 
thought no inquiry could be made, and 
who would support none— 

The Earl of Rosebery explained, that he 
should be ready to support any motion for 
inquiry, brought forward in what he con- 
sidered a definite and practicable form. 

The Earl of Eldon resumed: He had 
done his noble friend injustice—not will- 
ingly. But he would wish to have this 
practicable mode of inquiry pointed out ; 
he did not recollect if the noble Lord had 
told them his mode. Certainly his noble 
friends had between them suggested fifteen 
ways of affording ample relicf. He would 
not have spoken that night, were it not 
for the purpose of recording his opinion, 
that their Lordships’ House was bound to 
make some inquiry. As to the plans laid 
before them by his noble friends, he begged 
to say that nobody would be more willing 
to defer to their opinions than himself; 
but he thought, when they possessed the 
right and power of collecting the opinions 
of the House of Lords as a House, that 
this would be a most desirable mode of 
conducting their inquiry. He therefore 


would not take a decision upon trust from 
his noble friends, either as to the causes 
or the remedies, but he would have it in 
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the only constitutional way. The noble 
Earl had stated as causes of this distress, 
amongst others—the mal-administration 
of the Poor-rates in the south of England, 
the influx of Irish labourers, and a super- 
abundant population, which Ministers 
probably intended to include amongst the 
causes beyond legislative control ; but all 
these statements were in direct contradic- 
tion of the Speech. It was accordingly 
the duty of the House to see if these opin- 
ions were well founded, to the end that, if 
possible, some relief might be granted in 
the shape of legislation, and not in that of 
a fine speech ; a speech from which, after 
you have heard it, you find you have 
learned nothing. With respect to the 
question of the currency, he would observe, 
that if there were any change, faith should 
not be broken with the public creditor ; 
and he might remark that there would be, 
in his opinion, more danger in altering the 
currency, than in abiding by the present 
standard. It appeared to him, that such 
a remedy would be worse than the disease. 
There was one point alluded to by the 
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noble Viscount, to which he would advert - 


—he meant, the beneficial consequences 
of the measure which had distinguished 
the last Session of Parliament. On this 
subject he had only one word to say. He 
had had the misfortune to differ from a 
great majority of that House with refer- 
ence to that question, and he had thought 
he was only doing his duty, and acting in 
the fair discharge of that duty, in the part 
he had taken. He had not failed to think 
very anxiously on the subject since, and 
as a friend to the country, he wished that 
his apprehensions on the subject might be 
found without support. If he could recall 
his apprehensions, he would readily do so; 
but he still could not discharge them from 
his mind. On the whole, although he was 
inclined, on many occasions, to defer to the 
opinions of noble Lords, he must say that 
he did not think the arguments urged 
against inquiry at all conclusive. He 
thought the country had a right to know 
the opinion of the House of Lords collec- 
tively concerning its present condition, 
and he could not get rid of his sense of 
duty, which informed him that the legis- 
lature was bound to inquire into the causes 
of the distress. If it could not be entirely 
removed it might be alleviated, and he 
thought it the duty of Parliament to make 
the attempt. 











The Earl of Rosebery explained, 
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The Duke of Wellington said, he would 
proceed to notice what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord that had spoken 
last, and to set the noble Earl right with 
reference to his misconception of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, delivered by the Lords 
Commissioners, but he would in the first 
instance beg leave to advert to something 
which fell from the noble Earl that made 
the Motion, and from the noble Duke that 
had spoken in the course of the debate. 
The noble Earl, although he had stated 
that it was not his intention to make his 
Motion personal against him (the Duke of 
Wellington), yet he certainly did contrive, 
somehow or other, in most part of his speech 
to introduce matters entirely personal. 
The noble Duke had done the same, 
although he apprehended that the noble 
Duke especially could not have any per- 
sonal feelings against him or against the 
Ministers. He had, however, brought for- 
ward an occurrence in a county in which 
he (the Duke of Wellington) was the Lord- 
lieutenant, when the noble Duke forgot 
that he himself was in the neighbourhood, 
in another county, in which a similar mis- 
fortune had occurred. It was their Lord- 
ships’ duty he admitted, to do all in their 
power to alleviate the existing distress, 
but he was sure that no benefit could be 
derived to the community at large from 
personal attacks in that House, and from 
impeaching individuals. The object they 
must all have was to endeavour to discover 
the causes of the distress, and to ascertain 
the means which could be devised to 
alleviate it. The noble Earl who com- 
menced this debate began by stating that 
the agricultural population of the country 
was in astate of the greatest distress, and 
he was followed in the same strain by the 
noble Duke opposite. No man felt more 
confident on that subject than himself, 
and on the first day of the Session (although 
his noble friend was not present), he had 
stated what he now repeated, that he did 
not entertain the slightest doubt of the 
distress ; but when the noble Duke called 
upon the House to appoint a Committee 
of Inquiry into the agricultural distress, 
he should recollect that the usual course 
on similar occasions was, to state what 
substantive measure he intended to pro- 
pose, Did the noble Earl mean to pro- 
pose a repeal or an alteration of the Corn 
Laws? For if he did, he would at once 
tell him he would oppose him. The Corn 
Laws could not be repealed without injury 
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to the country. That measure had worked 
completely to the object destined, by pre- 
venting the price of corn rising so as to 
injure the interests of the country at large, 
whilst it enabled the agriculturist to receive 
a beneficial reward in some degree for his 
labour. In the second year of the existence 
of that law, a greater importation of corn 
than ever had taken place, to the extent 
of three million quarters, of which two 
million five hundred thousand came from 
Ireland, and the prices had not been 
lowered in this country, beyond what was 
deemed a remunerating price to the agri- 
culturists. With reference to another 
branch of agriculture, at that moment he 
had the means of proving that the prices 
received for other articles of agricultural 
produce, such as meat, timber, &c., were 
fully equal to what they were when the 
Bank Restriction Act was in existence, and 
when the amount of taxes was the heaviest. 
[cries of no, no!| This was true. This 
being the fact, what measure did the noble 
Earl propose to adopt, to relieve the dis- 
tress of the agriculturists ?- The next sub- 
ject that the noble Earl referred to was 
the manufacturing interests. No man 
could doubt that the amount of the manu- 
factures in the country at present was 
larger than was ever known. This was 
produced by the improvements in machine- 
ry, and the application of steam. The 
great competition in this country reduced 
the price of labour extremely low. He 
should now come to consider the causes of 
distress. His noble friend had not happily 
adopted the speech he quoted. His Ma- 
Jesty had begged Parliament to advert to 
the unfortunate state of distress, and to 
endeavour to trace out the cause. The 
words of the Speech were :—“ His Majesty 
feels assured that you will concur with him 
in assigning due weight to the effect of 
unfavourable seasons, and to the operation 
of other causes which are beyond the 
reach of legislative control or remedy.” 
“His Majesty is convinced that no pres- 
sure of temporary difficulties will induce 
you to relax the determination which you 
have uniformly manifested to maintain 
inviolate the public credit, and thus to 
uphold the high character and the per- 
manent welfare of the country.” These 
were the very circumstances to which his 
Majesty referred, and which were referred 
to by the noble Viscount. The noble 
Viscount would find, however, thathe could 
not repeal the taxes he wished to have 
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repealed, without injuring the resources 
of the country. He would only beg to call 


to the recollection of the House the state | 


in which the world was at the end of the 
war in the years 1814 and 1815. Europe 
was then absolutely overrun- with armies, 
and had been so for thirty years. There 
was nothing but armies in the world, and 


nothing was thought of but the means of | Committee. 


sustaining them. Except in France and 


this country, there were few manufacturers | 


in Europe; but when the peace took place, 
all the world became manufacturers, and 
a great fall in prices necessarily ensued. 


He would read, from a paper he held in | attention to the subject. 
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| would be glad to hear of any possibility of 
, relief —but he was sure that relief could 
not be given by a Committee of the whole 
| House which was not to examine into any 
| thing, as far as he could understand, by 
| 
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which the relief of that distress could be 
achieved. No remedy appeared to him to 
| be suggested by the appointment of the 
The noble Viscount had 
adverted to making the Bank of England 
surrender its charter as a means of relief, 
| by leading to a better system of banking ; 
' but his noble friend was mistaken if he 

supposed that Government had not paid 
He would tell 


his hand, a few extracts of the prices of | his noble friend that this was beyond all 


several commodities in different places 
since the peace of 1814. Cotton in Eng- 
Jand—the raw article, in 1814, had sold 
at 2s. 2d. the pound, or, with duty included, 
at 2s. 4d. In 1815 and 1817 it had sold 
at Is. 83d., and in 1829 at 6d. This was 
a fall in price equal to what had taken 
place in any other article. Silk in 1814 
had sold for 12. 4s., or, with duty included, 
‘for 1/. 9s.; whilst in 1829, it sold for 
8s. 10d., or with the duty, at 8s. 11d. the 
pound. Sheep’s wool in 1814, had sold 
for 8s. 2d., or with the duty, at 8s. 3d. ; 
whilst in 1829, it sold for only 2s. 3d. or 
with the duty, at 2s. 4d. These were cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of Parlia- 
ment, and which could not be remedied, 


and yet they must affect the situation of 


the country. Another article he would 
quote was fir timber, which had fallen 
equally, Profits had fallen equally with 
the fall of the raw material. Cotton yarn, 
which had sold for 4s. 43d. the pound, in 
1814, in 1830 sold for 1s. 53d.; and cot- 
ton manufactured goods had altered in 
price within the same period from 1s. 5d., 
is. 8d., 2s. O4d. to 64d., 83d., and 83d. 
Irish linens had fallen from 1s. 7d. to 
1s.03d. Woollencloths from 10. 8s. 11d. to 
1, 5s. 5d. Other articles had been re- 
duced enormously in price by the compe- 
tition with foreigners. In those articles in 
which there was no competition with 
foreigners, prices had been reduced very 
much, such, for instance, as in the iron 
and pottery trades. Here were causes 
evidently beyond the control of Parlia- 
ment—Parliament could not by any act 
of theirs raise the price of the manufactured 
goods. The noble Earl (Stanhope) had 
talked of the great distress in Ireland—in 
Cork and other places. He felt excessive 
concern to hear of this distress, and 


| parliamentary control. This was not a 
measure which Parliament could now 
debate. Parliament could not interfere on 
the subject but by consent of the Bank, 
without at least evincing its bad faith by 
the breach of the Bank Charter. His 
noble friend had then adverted to a mea- 
sure which was to lead to a repeal of the 
taxes. No man could wish more than 
he did to repeal the taxes as far as pos- 
sible. What was Parliament engaged on 
every day except in considering the 
establishments, and the means of aug- 
menting the resources, with a view to 
alleviate the burthens of the people? The 
noble Lord had said that the country 
could now obtain relief, for the Govern- 
ment had saved a sum of money. He 
must beg leave to observe to his noble 
friend, that he had made a very great 
mistake in his statement of the income 
and expenses of the country for the last 
and the present year. He had made his 
calculations upon the grounds that the 
accounts of the Revenue made the receipts 
equal last year with the year preceding, 
but there was a material difference, 
amounting even to the sum of 1,300,000/. 
The King’s Speech did not take the noble 
Lord’s view of the case, but adverted to 
the difference of the Estimates, and their 
actual produce. The Revenue of the 
year 1829 was estimated at 900,000/. less 
than that of the preceding year, for owing 
to particular circumstances connected 
with the Malt trade, the Malt Duty of 
1828 had produced 900,000/. more than 
was expected in 1829. To this must be 
added an actual deficiency of 400,0002.; 
so that his noble friend had made a mis- 
take of 1,300,000/. in estimating the pro- 
duce of the Revenue for 1830. Another 
mistake was his striking out the receipt of 
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the Dead Weight from one side of the 
Account, and not from the other, forget- 
ing that the whole charge fell upon the 
ublic. 
Viscount Goderich said in explanation, 
that he had included the Dead Weight, 


[ Fes. 25. | 
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two pounds; and the instrinsic value of the 
coin being not quite equal to its nomination, 
it was kept in circulation only by limiting 


_the amount of the tender, and therefore 


the silver coin might be said now to circu- 


‘late on the same principle as previous to 


for he knew it came eventually from the © 
| totally mistaken when he said that silver 


public—not from the Bank. 


The Duke of Wellington, in continu-— 
ation said, his noble friend would find, if , 


he included all these items, that instead of 


a surplus Revenue over expenditure of | 
| returned to them, and thus it was found 


three millions, there would be only a mil- 
lion and a half, and that would be its 
utmost amount, even after all the savings. 
it was the wish of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment to carry into effect as far as possible. 
It should be remembered that the savings 
were not all clear gain to the public; and, 
moreover, if the savings were not made 
where they would not fall on indivi- 
duals, they would do more injury than 
good. When offices became vacant, the 
Government always considered whether 
the public service could not go on without 
filling them up; and if this were not the 
case, the next point was to consider 
whether the place could not be filled by 
some persons who already received half- 
pay or pension, so that the half-pay or 
pension might be saved to the public. 
They had tried to reduce the list of pen- 
sions of the Army and Navy, by not keep- 
ing men in the service the full time they 
ought to serve, according to the original 
institutions in the Army. As the men 
were generally willing to take their dis- 
charge the amount of their pensions was 
lessened. He should deceive the House 
by telling them that savings would be 
beneficial if they were made at the ex- 
pense of individuals who must be thrown 
on the public as soon as the savings were 
made. With reference to the question of 
the Silver Currency, which had occupied 
a large portion of the noble Lord’s speech, 
he should prove that the noble Lord was 
entirely mistaken. In point of fact, both 
the metals, silver and gold, circulated now 
on the same principle on which they had 
circulated previously to the year 1797, 
But it was well known that our silver 
coinage, previous to the war, was much 
deteriorated by wear and other causes, and 
was then only a legal tender by tale to the 
amount of 51. It was by weight, however, 
and at the rate of 5s. 2d. an ounce, a 
legal tender to any amount. Silver was 
now a legal tender only to the extent of 








the year 1797. The noble Lord was 
would circulate to a greater degree if it 
were made a legal tender to any amount. 
If any such measure were attempted, the 
Bank invariably found that the silver 


impossible to force it unnaturally into cir- 
culation. The important subject of the 
silver currency had been under the 
consideration of Government, and he 
could assure the noble Viscount that the 
subject had not been neglected. One 
other point he wished to advert to. He 
alluded to what had been said with refer- 
ence to the shipping interests. No man 
felt more than he did the necessity of 
encouraging the shipping and navigation 
of the country; but there was no reason 
to complain of any depreciation of the 
shipping interest, for at this moment the 
tonnage amounted to more than for many 
years past. The shipping of the country 
had rether been on the increase than 
otherwise. He must observe, that the 
shipping interest did not make such large 
profits as formerly; but neither were the 
expenses of ships so high. The charges 
of ship-building, equipment, provisions, 
and the wages of seamen, were lower.— 
It was true that foreign ships had been 
allowed some advantages in England, 
beyond what they formerly possessed, 
upon the reciprocity system; but it was 
found necessary for the general benefits of 
trade, and for the advantage of the 
country, to render the carriage of goods as 
low as possible. This was absolutely 
necessary, when the competition among 
all trades, and of all countries, was so 
active and severe. The noble Earl had 
thought proper to arraign him, because, on 
the first day of the Session, he had stated 
certain things which had induced him 
to believe that the distresses of the country 
were not so extensive as had been stated. 
If the noble Earl thought that he did not 
feel fully the distresses of the country, 
he was very much mistaken; but he must 
tell the noble Earl that although he was 
ready to acknowledge the distress to its 
utmost extent, it was not for him to ex- 
aggerate the amount, or to suffer the 
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House to be led away with inflated state- 
ments and distorted views. Was it pos- 
sible that the Revenue could continue to 
be so productive, if the distress of the 
country was so extreme as it had been 
represented to be? Did an increased pro- 
duce from reduced taxes show the exist- 
ence of that general extremity of distress ? 
Let their Lordships look at the produce of 
the Malt Tax, in 1828 and in 1829; not- 
withstanding the bad harvest in the former 
year. Let them look at the produce of all 
the other taxes. He was justified also in 
referring to the increase of buildings, not 
only in London, but throughout the king- 
dom, That must surely be the conse- 
quence of a progress making by the people 
towards prosperity. There were other 
circumstances which bore him out in his 
opinion. For instance, the condition of 
the Savings Banks. It was true that at 
one period large sums had been drawn out 
of those banks, but they had since come 
back. Whence did they come? Was not 
that a circumstance which showed that 
there was some progress towards a better 
state of things? Then there was an in- 
creasing traffic on roads, canals, rail- 
ways, &c. That traffic had been in- 
creasing for ten years, and was now 
nearly double what it was ten years ago. 
A noble Marquis, in remarking on the 
state of the currency, a few nights be- 
fore, had observed, that the amount of 
currency at present in circulation might 
not be enough for the wants of the people. 
Did not that show an increase of trade ? 
All these circumstances, notwithstanding 
the distress which did exist--which he 
did not deny—which no man could deny, 
still impressed his mind with the convic- 
tion that the country was in progress to 
an improved state of things. He begged 
their Lordships to consider well the cir- 
cumstances to which he had requested 
their attention. Let them call for what 
documents they thought proper ; let them 
inquire carefully and extensively into the 
subject; but let them not agree to the 
present Motion for no purpose but to 
make an attack on the existing Adminis- 
tration. 

The Earl of Eldon, in explanation, ob- 
served that it seemed to be supposed that 
he had objected to the small-note circula- 
tion; but he had no hesitation in declaring 
it to be his opinion, that, under proper 
regulations, the small-note circulation 
gught to be restored. As to what the 
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noble Duke had said about the shipping 
interest, he knew that it could be proved 
to demonstration that the distress of that 
interest was most severe. 

Viscount Goderich wished to say a few 
words in explanation. The noble Duke 
supposed that he had erroneously stated 
the surplus Revenue of the last two years. 
What he had stated was, that he found the 
surplus of the year 1828, after deducting, 
on the one hand, the payments by the Bank 
on acccount of the Dead Weight, and, on 
the other, the payments to the Trustees, 
was 3,232,000/. Ifhe had included the 
two items, which he had mentioned, the 
surplus would have been 5,000,000/. The 
actual amount of the Revenue for the year 
1828, deducting the amount paid by the 
Bank on account of the Dead Weight, was 
52,104,000/. The actual expenditure, 
deducting the amount paid to the Trustees, 
was 48,872,0002.; leaving, as he had 
already said, a surplus of 3,232,000/. The 
Balance Sheet of 1829 exhibited the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


Revenue £50,786,000 
Expenditure 49,075,000 
£1,711,000 


The surplus of the two years, therefore, 
was 4,243,000/.; and the average surplus 
ofeach year 2,471,000/. What he had 
assumed was, not the near approach of 
great prosperity, but that we might anti- 
cipate that the Revenue of the present 
year would be equal to the average Re- 
venue of the two preceding years. But 
if the expenditure of the present year were 
to be reduced below that of 1829, by 
1,300,000/. then he maintained that a 
surplus might be anticipated of 3,700,000/. 
Such was the calculation which he had 
made; and his only apprehension was, that 
it might prove too sanguine. 

The Duke of Richmond, in explanation, 
said that the noble Duke must know but 
little of him if he could suppose that any- 
thing which he had said had been dictated 
by personal feeling. He had served under 
the noble Duke’s banner, and had passed 
some of the happiest days of his life with 
him ; and if he were to act as his personal 
feelings dictated, it would be in every case 
to support the noble Duke. He had 
alluded to an occurrence in acounty in 
which the noble Duke had a preponde- 
rating influence, only to corroborate his 
assertion, that the English peasantry were 
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now in a most impoverished and degraded 
condition. 

The Marquis of Salisbury bore testimony 
to the severe distress existing in the coun- 
try. Would their Lordships suffer the 
agricultural population to be borne down 
as they were at present? Hundreds of 
able-bodied labourers were compelled to 
have recourse to a pittance derived from 
the parish for their existence. It had been 
said that there was a greater currency at 
present than in former years. He would 
ask if there ever existed the same distress 
for want of currency? He did not mean 
to compare the two countries, but the 
distress at present existing in this country 
was similar to the distress which existed 
in France immediately before the Revolu- 
tion. With respect to the motions before 
their Lordships, he certainly did not think 
the proposition for an inquiry at the bar of 
the House a wise one. In his opinion, it 
would do more harm than good. He 
thought the best course would be, to refer 
different subjects to Select Committees ; 
and he called on the noble Duke standing 
by the fire (Richmond)—for no one could 
doit better—to move for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
cause of the distress under which the 
labouring population were suffering. If 
the inquiries in Select Committees failed, 
then a more general inquiry might be in- 
stituted by all their Lordships at the bar 
of the House. 

The Earl of Radnor expressed his sur- 
prise at the speeches of the noble Viscount 
who had followed the noble Mover, and of 
the noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government ; and his still greater surprise 
at the conclusions to which they had 
arrived. The noble Duke had begun his 
speech ina spirit not called for by any thing 
which had occurred. He had lost his 
temper; and charged the noble Earl, and 
the noble Duke who had spoken so ably 
on the question, with personality; although 
there was nothing in the speeches of the 
noble Earl and the noble Duke to justify 
the accusation. As to the general tenour 
of the noble Duke’s speech, nothing could 
be more in favour of the Motion, except 
the tenour of the speech of the noble Vis- 
count. The noble Duke not only dropped 
the word “inquiry” several times in the 
course of his speech, but actually concluded 
his speech by urging their Lordships to 
investigate and inquire. No doubt every 
noble Lordhad inquired, and would inquire 
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in his own neighbourhood. But the ques- 
tion was, whether they should not inquire 
in their capacity as Peers of Parliament, 
as a House of Lords, for the sake of the 
country at large. The noble Earl who 
made the motion did not call upon their 
Lordships to inquire, in their personal and 
individual character, but he called upon 
Parliament to inquire, that they might 
know the facts in their legislative capacity. 
He was astonished that the noble Duke, 
in his position as First Lord of the Treasury, 
having, as it appeared, a doubt on his 
mind whether the country was ina state of 
distress or not, did not wish for an in- 
quiry, were it only to inform himself upon 
the subject, in order that he might know 
what measures to recommend to his Ma- 
jesty, or propose to Parliament. The noble 
Duke ought to endeavour to ascertain 
whether distress existed or not, to get clear 
of the doubt by which he was agitated on 
the subject. | Sometimes the noble Duke 
admitted the distress; then again he denied 
it, urging the increase of buildings, and 
that agricultural produce for instance, 
timber (not frequently, by-the-bye, classed 
with agricultural produce), had not fallen 
in price. Now the fact was, that timber 
had fallen in price. The noble Duke said 
that meat had not fallen in price. If he 
would look at his butcher’s bills, unless he 
had been greatly imposed upon, he would 
find that meat had fallen from ten-pence 
halfpenny to seven-pence a pound. Cheese 
had fallen cent per cent. Grazing cattle 
had fallen greatly in price, there being no 
adequate sale for them in Smithfield market. 
Under all these circumstances, the agricul- 
tural interest had aright tocry out. The 
noble Duke’s mind was really so wavering 
that their Lordships ought to inquire, for 
the purpose of communicating information 
to his Majesty’s Ministers. The manu- 
facturers, the noble Duke acknowledged 
were in some distress; but he endeavoured 
to account for that distress by the state- 
ment that more goods had been manufac- 
tured since the conclusion of the war. If 
it could be shown that the prices had been 
uniformly decreasing, that argument would 
be intelligible; but, on reading the state- 
ment of prices, it appeared that they were 
sometimes up and sometimes down, so 
that the argument had no bearing at all 
upon the question. All this uncertainty, 


however, was a good argument in favour 
of those who wished for full and correct 
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information as to its cause, 
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Duke also took a technical objection to 
his noble friend’s Motion. He objected 
to it, because his noble friend had, very 
wisely in his (Lord Radnor’s) opinion, ab- 
stained from stating the precise object 
which the Committee was to have in view. 
The state of the country was a sufficient 
ground for the inquiry, and the proposal 
of a remedy for that state ought to be the 
result of the investigation. But it was of 
all things most astonishing to hear the 
noble Duke argue against this Motion, 
when their Lordships recollected that not 
ten days ago a member of his Majesty’s 
Government caine to the House to 
propose that the affairs of the East-India 
Company should be referred to the consi- 
deration of a Select Committee. His 
Majesty’s Government, having no project 
of their own on the subject, wished to 
have a committee of their Lordships to 
learn what was their lesson, and to ascer- 
tain what was their duty. To do that, 
however, was to abandon the functions of 
Government, and to throw the responsi- 
bility on Parliament---undoubtedly a most 
improper proceeding. ‘The speech of the 
noble Viscount who spoke second in the 
debate was, in its tendency, most favour- 
able to his noble friend’s Motion; but the 
conclusion of it wasastonishing. Indeed, 
the speech itself was astonishing too. On 
the first day of the Session, the noble 
Viscount had objected to all inquiry, 
because it was a delusion to believe that 
any relief could be afforded. Now he 
had made a speech of an hour long to 
show, not only that it was no delusion, 
but that he had projects, ready cut and 
dried to relieve the distress. He gave great 
credit to the noble Viscount for the means 
which he recommended. But why did 
not the noble Viscount resort to those 
means when he was in office? The 
same taxes which he had that night pro- 
posed to take off might have been taken 
off with great advantage when the noble 
Viscount was in office; and it was to be 
regretted that such an alleviation of the 
pressure on the people did not at that 
time occur to the noble Viscount. The 
noble Viscount said that he did not like 
to prophesy much, because he did not 
wish to prophesy ill; yet, surely, the 
noble Viscount had prophesied ill, when 
he said it was a delusion to suppose that 
the existing distress could be relieved. It 
was true that the prophecies of the noble 
Viscount were not always verified by the 
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event. Some years ago he had declared that 
the prosperity of the country was founded 
ona solid basis, a declaration which un- 
doubtedly had been proved inaccurate. In 
the year 1824 the noble Viscount told the 
other House of Parliament “ that the 
country was in a state of cheerful prospe- 
rity, with an increasing revenue, decreas- 
ing taxation, and a debt in a course of 
gradual and certain reduction ;” and that 
this was all ‘“ the result of sound policy 
and considerate legislation.” There was 
a great deal more poetical description of 
the prosperity of the country; and one 
part of it touched him sensibly ; he meant 
that in which the noble Viscount had 
claimed for Parliament “ the merit of hav- 
ing brought the country to its existing 
state of content and prosperity ;” and 
contradicted the assertion of those who 
had said “ that it was utterly impossible 
for it to extricate the kingdom from the 
condition of distress and depression in 
which it had recently been placed ;” and 
yet the other night the noble Viscount 
declared that it was all delusion to sup- 
pose that any relief could be afforded to 
the present distress. The noble Viscount, 
in his speech of 1824, went on to say, 
“ Parliament, the true source of such 
general happiness, may enjoy the proud, 
the delightful satisfaction, of looking 
round upon the face of a joyous country, 
smiling in plenty, and animated ;” and 
then came a sublime passage, which he 
confessed he did not quite comprehend, 
“‘ with what I hope to see—unrestricted 
industry, content, comfort, prosperity, 
and order, hand-in-hand, dispense, from 
the ancient portals of a Constitutional 
Monarchy, their inestimable blessings 
among a happy, united, and, let it never 
be forgotten, a grateful people.” The 
next year the noble Viscount went still 
further. He declared, ‘‘ that he was of 
opinion that if, upon a fair review of our 
situation, there should appear to be 
nothing hollow in its foundation, artificial 
in its superstructure, or flimsy in its gene- 
ral result, they might safely venture to 
contemplate, with intuitive admiration, 
the harmony of its proportions and the 
solidity of its basis.” Now that “ soli- 
dity” which the noble Viscount talked of 
in 1825 was precisely the paper currency 
which the noble Viscount had the other 
evening called “ filthy rags”— 

Viscount Goderich declared that he had 
neyer used such an expression ; although 
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in several of the Newspapers he had seen 
it attributed to him. 

The Earl of Radnor observed, that 
with respect to the passages which he had 
quoted from the noble Viscount’s speeches 
in 1824 and 1825, he had refreshed his 
memory by a reference to the recorded re- 
ports of those speeches; but he had not had 
an opportunity of doing sc with reference 
to the last-mentioned expression. He 
would not positively assert that the noble 
Viscount had used that expression ; but 
unless his memory greatly failed him he 
believed that he had done so. The one- 
pound notes were the solid basis of the 
prosperity of the country, on which the 
noble Viscount, when Chanéellor of the 
Exchequer, congratulated the country. 
The solid basis of our prosperity was put- 
ting forth filthy rags. What he blamed 
the noble Duke for was, not for doing 
what every body said ought not to have 
been done—he meant the measure for 
putting an end to the circulation of the 
rags ; but, when this measure was adopted, 
there were other measures that ought also 
to have been adopted at the same time, to 
prevent the consequence of putting an 
end to the paper money. He would not 
then discuss. those other measures; but 
he thought their Lordships would act 
wisely in going into a Committee to in- 
quire into what measures might yet be 
taken. Nobody now doubted the distress; 
the noble Duke and his colleagues did 
not doubt the distress; and as they had 
already changed their opinions on some 
most important points, he did not doubt 
that ere the close of the Session the House 
would yet see greater changes even than 
before in their opinions. He could bear 
witness that the distress in that part of 
the country where he acted as a magis- 
trate was very severe, so severe as to be 
indescribable. But there was something 
beyond the pecuniary distress which 
demanded their Lordships’ attention; out 
of that distress there had arisen a most 
acrimonious and hostile feeling, a feeling 
which he was afraid was increasing, and 
threatening the destruction of society. 
Only a few years ago there was a social 
intercourse between all the different 
classes in the country; it extended down- 
wards, from the farmer through the 
labourer, and upwards, through the land- 
owner to the Peers, and the highest 
person in the realm. At present this 
connexion was entirely destroyed, and 
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there was nothing but dissatisfaction. 
He did not blame any man in particular, 
but he would assert that this was the 
natural result of our legislative measures. 
The labourer was full of animosity against 
the farmer, both as a farmer and as an 
overseer, because he thought the farmer 
was grinding him down to the lowest 
possible pittance. The farmer was, him- 
self, pressed down by distress; and in- 
stead of keeping his labourers on his 
farm as he formerly did, whether he had 
always employment for them or not, he 
sent them away as soon as he had got his 
work done, in the most slovenly way possi- 
ble. He had lately talked a great deal 
with an opulent yeoman of the Weald of 
Kent, where the distress was as great as 
any where, and this gentleman had told 
him that in one parish, the name of 
which he (Lord Radnor) did not recollect, 
there were no less than thirty-one single 
men out of employment, which was a 
thing never before heard of. The la- 
bourers every where felt sore that they 
got no more than would just keep soul 
and body together, and more than this 
they could not have, as they were paid out 
of the resources of others. The indus- 
trious man was grieved that his situation 
was so bad. ‘Then, again, it was the 
practice to send the men round to the 
farmers to employ them; and the farmer 
being obliged toemploy them, whether he 
wanted them or not, had his feelings em- 
bittered by that circumstance. The 
farmers were, of course, anxious to sup- 
port appearances, and they were annoyed 
by their situation. It had been well 
stated by the noble Earl, that these states 
of distress had frequently occurred, and 
every time they had occurred they had 
attacked a weaker part of the Constitu- 
tion; but it had not also been remarked, 
that every time they had occurred at- 
tempts had been made to remedy the evil, 
by sending out the dirty rags. Exche- 
quer Bills or, Bank notes, or some other 
species of paper money, had always been 
issued, so that the measures taken to 
remedy the evil were precisely those 
which they were all then deprecating. 
Besides the pecuniary distress, then, there 
was also the feeling of acrimony he had 
alluded to, and both the pecuniary dis- 
tress and the acrimony were on the in- 
crease. The landlord, too, had encum- 
brances ; and anxious to keep the engage- 
ments he had made, he pressed his tenants ; 
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the tenants were angry, and thus feelings of 
ill-will went through all classes, and were 
likely to extend and be strengthened. Into 
these circumstances it was their Lordships’ 
duty to inquire. He would not refer to 
the remedies proposed; he would only 
say, that issuing Bank notes, altering the 
standard, or changing the standard from 
gold to silver, all of which had been sug- 
gested, were of that same species of tam- 
pering with the currency, which had 
already caused all the evils. All our pre- 
sent miseries were the consequences of 
changes in the currency. His noble 
friend had said, that tampering with the 
currency was the cause of the evil; but 
he believed his noble friend was officially 
connected with the Government— was the 
author at least of those confidential com- 
munications of which they had heard that 
night—when that original sin was com- 
mitted. By tampering with the currency 
we had caused all the evils, and they 
never would be cured by further tam- 
pering with the same extensive and im- 
portant instrument. To regulate the cur- 
rency was the highest prerogative of the 
Crown, and he hoped that’ the Ministers 
would support this part of the prerogative, 
and maintain the metallic standard. It 
was that which gave the labourer security 
for his wages—it was that which gave the 
rich man a certainty that his property 
would be safe; and as it affected all the 
relations of property in the country, he 
trusted that never again would the cur- 
rency be tampered with. The noble Lord 
concluded by declaring that he would 
give his cordial support to the Motion of 
the noble Earl. 

The Marquis of Lansdown could assure 
the noble Earl (who had submitted the 
Motion to their Lordships with that de- 
gree of earnestness which the subject well 
deserved), that if he could persuade him- 
self that assenting to the Motion would 
further the object of enlightening that 
House and the country as to the causes 
and cure of that state of difficulty in 
which he felt as much as the noble Lord 
that the country was fallen—if he thought 
that the inquiry would enable them to 
ascertain what the wisest among them did 
not then know, how much of the distiess 
arose from permanent, and how much from 
temporary causes—if, duly contemplating 
the importance of the inquiry, he could 
persuade himself to adopt the mode of 
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or if he thought it could be carried on 
successfully, he would vote most cordially 
for its adoption. He was aware of the 
utility of discussing some questions, as he 
supposed the noble Earl meant to dis- 
cuss his by his calling witnesses to in- 
quire into facts at the Bar; but feel- 
ing the importance and utility of that 
method of inquiry, he thought that when 
applied to an investigation of causes that 
were numerous, varied, remote, and com- 
plicated, it could not be serviceable; and 
aware of the confusion in which such an 
inquiry must involve their Lordships, as he 
could not bring himself to think that an 
inquiry so conducted would be attended 
with any beneficial effects, he should not 
give his vote for going into the inquiry. 
Their Lordships must be aware that the 
inquiry, whether successfully conducted or 
not, would excite expectations which 
could not be gratified. It would give rise to 
circumstances that must be anything but 
instructive to their Lordships. He had 
seen an Eastern work translated, of which 
the title had prevented him from reading 
it, but which he thought they would be 
likely to see realized there, if the Motion 
of the noble Earl should pass. It was 
called ‘“‘ A Sea of Controversial Waves,” 
and if their Lordships were to open their 
doors to an inquiry, they would let in on 
them all the elements of confusion, and 
their Bar would exhibit a scene that would 
do any thing but conduce to the beneficial 
result they all wished. What had been 
stated that night in support of the Motion, 
and what had been stated and admitted in 
other debates, convinced him, however, 
that there were many circumstances which 
called for inquiry in another form. There 
were many circumstances, some connected 
with the state of the coin, which deserved 
from their Lordships a patient investiga- 
tion ; such an investigation as could only 
be conducted up stairs by an accurate and 
careful examination of witnesses, and 
such as might make their Lordships fully 
aware of the afflicting condition of the 
labouring classes. He would take that 
opportunity to say, that whatever else 
they might do to remedy the evils of the 
country, there could be no permanent 
foundation laid for the prosperity of the 
country which did not succeed in re- 
moving the labouring classes from the 
condition which they, unhappily, at pre- 
sent occupied. That rotten and unstable 





inquiry recommended by the noble Lord, 


basis of the community must. be supplied 
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by one firm and sound, and that could be | 
done only by increasing the comforts and | 
consumption of that class, from which 
alone could a permanent and increasing 
Revenue be expected. This must be the 
main object of their Lordships’ considera- | 
tion. Many causes had been stated as 
contributing to the present state, whether 
universal or partial, but certainly varied | 
distress, in which the country wasinvolved. | 
For himself he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, without referring to transactions gone 
by, that all our distress arose from the 
unhappy, the fatal perseverance, year after 
year, in the practice of contracting money | 
engagements in a depreciated currency, 
with a full knowledge of their conse- 
quences, and after many signs and warn- 
ings, which had all been rejected ;—we 
had gone on, year after year, contracting 
a series of money engagements in a depre- 
ciated currency, wilfully binding ourselves 
to the fact that the currency was depre- 
ciated, which money engagements we had 
now the greatest difficulty to fulfil. This 
was the root of all our sufferings. In say- 
ing so he wished it to be understood, that 
onerous as he considered these ‘engage- 
ments, severely as they pressed on the 
country, they were engagements which, 
for the honour and credit of the country, 
Parliament was under the necessity of 
finding the means to discharge. It was 
one thing to see the cause of this calamity, 
and another to find out a remedy—one 
thing to say with whom the blame rested, 
and another to affirm who ought to be 
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by a great diminution of taxation. The 
noble Duke had, in the course of his 


speech, referred to various causes, all of 


which might be fit subjects of inquiry. 
Some of these causes were consistent with 


| the effects ascribed to them; but he had 


heard with unfeigned surprise, that the 
noble Duke supposed one of the causes 
of our distress over which the Legislature 
had no control was the low price of 
cotton, the raw material of our most im- 
portant manufacture. He was utterly at 
a loss to know what inference the noble 
Duke meant to draw from this statement. 
He could conceive no contradiction more 


| extraordinary than that the introduction of 


the raw material of our greatest manufac- 
ture at a cheap rate, which would enable 
our manufacturers to make cottons cheaper, 
our people to purchase cottons cheaper, 
and our merchants to export cottons 
cheaper,— how this could be the cause of 
distress, was a point which he trusted the 
noble Duke would explain, or correct him 
if he had misunderstood the argument. 
For his own part he looked upon this, like 
our improvements in machinery, as among 
the causes which had enabled us, in com- 
peting with foreigners, to hold up our 
heads among nations who had less diffi- 
culties than we had to contend with, and 
which had enabled us to preserve our 
position, our faith, and our honour, in 
spite of all our disasters and all our dis- 
tresses. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
noble Marquis had altogether misunder- 





acquitted. For his own part he feared 


their Lordships could not console them- | 


selves by being able to say, Delicta majo- 
rum immeritus lues, for many among them 
had contributed to these evils; some of 
them had recommended, and all of them 
had but too feebly opposed the measures, 
the consequences of which had been fatal 
to our prosperity. In the circumstances 
in which the country was placed, their 


Lordships had only to consider how they ! 


might enable the Constitution of the 
country to stand the repeated shocks 
which, as stated by his noble friend, were 
recurring at decreasing intervals, were 
attacking feebler parts of the Constitution, 
and leaving, after each recurrence, the 
body politic weaker than it was before. 
There was only one means presented itself, 
in which they were all of one opinion, and 
that was retrenchment; but retrenchment 
qualified, as his noble friend had stated, 


stood him. He had stated the fallin the 
price of the raw material as an evidence, 
| not that we were suffering, for this very 
'fall in the price of the raw material, 
he admitted had been productive of bene- 
| fits to our own manufacturers, but he 
stated it as a proof of those changes in 
prices which Parliament could not con- 
trol. He had, indeed, also stated that 
the fall in the price of the raw material 
would account for the fall in the price of 
| the manufactured article. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was glad 
the noble Duke had corrected the error into 
which he had unintentionally fallen. The 
fall in the price of the raw material, then, 
through this series of years, had been bene- 
ficial to the country. There was another 
point to which he was anxious to advert, he 
meant the currency. With the late Earl 
of Liverpool, of whom he could never 
speak without respect and the most kindly 
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recollections, he had differed totally on | Hewwas entitled, then, to say, that previous 
the subject of the standard which that to the French Revolutionary war, silver, 


noble Lord had preferred. 


a great misfortune that when the state of | this country. 


He thought it | and not gold, was the standard metal of 


He thought it a misfortune 


the currency had been reviewed and | that it had not been allowed to remain so. 
revised, silver had not been made the} Let it be understood that he made no 


standard instead of gold. After much 
consideration he had been confirmed in 
this opinion, and for this reason,—that as 
he believed it to be desirable that one 
weight and one measure of quantities 
should be common to the world, so he 
believed that nations should agree upon a 
common measure of value—a cominon 
standard. He had no hesitation in stating 
that he thought this might be even now a 
fit subject of inquiry. Of late the coun- 
tries which chiefly supplied the precious 
metals had undergone great political con- 
vulsions, and therefore he thought that 
the proportion in which gold and silver 
was produced in those countries, and in 
what manner those proportions had varied 
with the new circumstances of those 
countries, would furnish a subject of 
inquiry than which he knew of none more 
interesting. He was aware of the opinion 
that silver was now in greater quantities 
in proportion to gold than before the war 
of the French Revolution ; and if so, and 
if other circumstances upon which equally 
strong opinions were held, should be 
found as they were believed to be, he 
could see no impropriety in reverting to 
that metal as a standard ; inasmuch as it 
was, in spite of what the noble Duke had 
said, the ancient standard of the country. 
The noble Duke had stated, but he did 
not know upon what authority, that up to 
1796 silver had been a legal tender to the 
amount of only 5/. Now, he had always 
thought that silver had been a legal tender 
to the amount of 251. He had the Act 
of 14 Geo. III. before him, which Act, he 
found, had been twice continued, and it 
clearly made silver a legal tender for 25/; 
but it must be well known to the noble 
Lords that silver was, in fact and in 
practice, a legal tender to a much greater 
amount than 25/. 

The Duke of Wellington.—Yes, but in 
weight. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 





The Marquis of Lansdown.—No doubt, | 


in weight; and was not weight every | 


thing? Thecoin, it was well known, was 
continually liable to deterioration from 
wear, and for that reason, coin was a legal 


proposition, that he urged no change, 
He felt as sensibly as any one the incon- 
venience of change; but what he meant 
was this, that if there were to be any 
inquiries, he thought there was none more 
worthy of their Lordships’ attention than 
an inquiry into the proportion between the 
two metals, into the proportions in which 
they were produced in America, and 
into the proportions that were brought 
here, in order that, if it should seem right 
upon such inquiry, we might revert to the 
ancient standard. Whether it would be 
judicious, as some ingenious persons had 
thought it would, among whom he be- 
lieved was his friend Mr. Baring, that we 
should have a mixed standard of gold and 
silver, was a point upon which he did not 
offer any opinion. Connected with this 
subject was another point to which he 
would advert. He meant the Banking 
system. Surely neither the noble 
Viscount (Goderich) nor the noble 
Duke meant to say that the Banking 
system was yet in a proper state. We 
were still allowing bankers to issue 
notes without security, and yet, at the 
same time, we were prohibiting the bankers 
from combining to give that security, 
the want of which every body complained 
of. Let no one, then, tell him that the 
Banking system was yet a sound system. 
But here, again, they were told, “‘ We 
are under engagements.” No doubt they 
were: but did the noble Duke forget that 
they were now within three years of the 
expiration of the Bank Charter? For 
his own part, he had no doubt that the 
noble Duke was in acondition, not only to 
make terms with the Bank, but even ina 
condition to prescribe such terms as might 
be deemed necessary to give confidence 
and security. Te would then advert to 
the subject of taxation, and he must say, 
that he concurred with the noble Viscount, 
or rather went beyond him, in the view 
which he took as to the desirableness of a 
remission of taxation in as many ways as 
possible; and he did so, not so much for 
the purpose of obtaining immediate relief, 


‘as with a view to lay a foundation for 


tender to the amount of only 25/., while | increased prosperity hereafter, from which 
in weight it was a tender to aly amount. | relief to a still greater extent, and of a 
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more permanent nature, might be expect- 
ed. He spoke with the more confidence 
upon this subject, for, sitting in Parlia- 
ment, as he had done, for many years, and 
observing the operation of taxation and of 
remission of taxation, he well knew how 
the imposition of taxes depressed a country, 
and to what an extent it was benefitted 
by the remission of them; and further, 
he had observed many instances in which 
the effect of a reduction in the rate of 
taxation, so far from diminishing the 
produce of the revenue, had increased it. 
He would state one instance of this in 
which he himself had had a share. A 
Committee of their Lordships’ House had 
sat upon foreign trade ; over which he had 
the honour to preside; and it occurred to 
him that a great increase might be effected 
in the importation of French wine, and 
that the Revenue and the country would 
be mutually benefitted by a considerable 
diminution of the duty. He brought the 
subject before the Committee, and some 
of the principal persons concerned in the 
wine trade were examined. It would 
afford the House an idea of the value of 
practical opinions upon such a subject, 
when he stated that every one of those Gen- 
tlemen was examined, of course upon 
oath, and he could not extract from a 
single individual an admission that taking 
offa part of the duty on French wines would 
increase the consumption of them; on 
the contrary, every one of those persons 
had divers ingenious reasons to assign, in 
order to show that no such effect could be 
produced by that means, and that the use 
of French wines would be confined to the 
table of particular persons, and that they 
would not find their way to houses of two 
stories, that was, to the tables of country 
gentlemen. However, this evidence did 
not shake his firm conviction that an effect 
such as he anticipated must result from 
the lowering of the duty ; and two or three 
years after the date of the Committee, his 
noble friend, at that time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had the good sense to take 
off a large proportion of the duty, and the 
result was, that (in spite of the predictions 
of persons concerned in the trade) more 
than double the quantity of French wines 
was drunk after the reduction than before; 
and, instead of a diminution, there was a 
large increase of revenue upon that article. 
Facts such as these increased his con- 
fidence in the advantage of the proposition 
relative to a reduction of taxation, even 
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with a view to increase the amount of our 
Revenue. Seeing the effect of taking du- 
ties off the luxuries of the higher classes 
of society only, what effect might we not 
expect from duties being taken off the 
luxuries of the lower classes, whose num- 
bers were so much greater? Besides the 
gratification of benevolent feelings their 
Lordships would have the consolatory 
reflection, that by such reductions they 
would inciease the consumption of these 
luxuries on such a wide basis, that al- 
most every man who only used a single 
drop or grain of them would use more than 
he was accustomed to use, and not only 
the consumption would be increased, not 
only the comforts and well-being of the 
people would be augmented, the revenue 
of the State would at the same time be 
increased and improved. The effect of 
reduction of duty would be felt greatly 
on the articles of hops and malt; and 
perhaps to the articles which were to be 
classed among the necessaries rather than 
the luxuries of life, he might add sugar, a 
diminution of the duty on which would be 
beneficial to all classes. By such reduc- 
tions we should bring articles like these 
more within the reach of the community. 
Healso thought thatsuch other taxes might 
be taken off as affected most considerably 
the productive industry of the country. 
It was not merely that the amount of taxa- 
tion taken off would afford relief to the 
country to the precise extent of the reduc- 
tions in a pecuniary point of view, but the 
diminution would occasion a sort of elas- 
ticity among various interests, and excite 
a spirit and engender habits to which Par- 
liament might look for the most advan- 
tageous results upon the general welfare of 
the community. Looking to the considera- 
tion of the necessity of preserving good faith 
with the public creditor, when we came to 
examine the value of the Sinking Fund 
towards the attainment of that object, it 
would appear that the best security of all 
Sinking Funds consisted in the productive 
industry of the country. Placing himself 
in the situation of a great fundholder 
(which he was not), he should have no 
hesitation in saying, “‘ Take away the 
Sinking Fund, and do what you will with 
it; but give me in exchange for the Sink- 
ing Fund the unshackled industry of the 
people, which will afford me the best and 
soundest ultimate security.” He should be 
prepared to give his assent to any motion 
for inquiry likely to be conducted in 
2K 
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such a form as the nature of the occasion 
appeared to call for; likely to obtain a 
sober and deliberate investigation; but for 
the reasons stated, he did not think an in- 
quiry at the bar of the House calculated 
to throw light upon the subject of the state 
of the country, so as to enable their Lord- 
ships to legislate with confidence in re- 
ference to it, or in a manner that would 
afford satisfaction to the country; and it 
was upon these grounds that he felt him- 
self reluctantly obliged to negative the 
Motion of the noble Earl. 

Lord King said, he arose at that late hour 
of the debate, for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment to their Lordships. At the 
same time, he could assure their Lordships 
that he felt no disposition to attempt to 
embarrass the Government by any vote of 
his, or by proposing the adoption of any 
particular measure of his own, far less by 
supporting the noble Earl’s Motion, which 
contained more than met the eye, and 
came upon the House cum quibusdam aliis, 
the particulars of which had not been stated 
by the noble Earl. However, the opi- 
nions of the noble Earl were well known, 
and no doubt he would take an opportunity 
of endeavouring to couple them in some 
way with his Motion if it were carried. It 
was lest these opinions should be intro- 
duced and acted on, that he did not sup- 
port the Motion. However, he thought 
some inquiry necessary; because, if a 
change of system, arising out of such 
inquiry, were not adopted, he saw no 
reason to think that we should find our- 
selves in a better situation at the end of 
the next fifteen years, than we were in at 
present after fifteen years of peace. Their 
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Lordships had been given to understand | 


by the Ministers, that they had no plan 
to propose for the relief of the country ; 
and although it might be proper, as a ge- 
neral rule, to avoid interfering or meddling 
too much with the country, there were 
times when such interference was abso- 
lutely necessary, and the present he took 
to be exactly such a period. If the vessel 
were aground during the ebb-tides, it 
might be very well to wait till the spring- 
tides came to float it, and no exertion 
might be necessary; but if the vessel 
grounded during the spring-tides, it would 
be necessary for the crew to stir them- 
selves to free it from the sand which 
choked it up, as they could expect no 





assistance from any thing but their own 
exertions, Such was the situation of the 
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country : we were past the point at which 
things might be left to themselves, we 
must rely upon a judicious and active in- 
terference. It was said that in the descrip- 
tion of the distress that existed there was 
some exaggeration: possibly it might be 
so, but would any one deny that the situa- 
tiou of the country at present was very 
unsatisfactory ; would it be denied that if 
we were not in a stationary condition we 
were at least in a state of extremely slow 
advancement? Look at trade and manu- 
facture : profits were little or none, wages 
exceedingly reduced; he admitted that 
there was some degree of employment, but 
at a very low rate. In Barnsley, wages 
were so low as to make up but 20d. a head 
per week in each labouring family. In 
other places there was employment, but 
at such wages as enabled the labourer to 
save nothing. Every thing was spent upon 
the bare necessaries of existence. How 
did this tell, not only upon the manu- 
facturing but on the agricultural commu- 
nity? It reacted upon rents: if the manu- 
facturing population could merely procure 
the necessaries of life, they had nothing to 
spend upon its comforts or luxuries, and 
therefore it was, that agricultural produce 
was at a low price. Why did manufac- 
tured goods sell at a low rate? Was the 
noble Duke (of Wellington) aware what it 
was that limited and settled the price of 
manufactured goods, of which we made 
more than we consumed? It was regulated 
by the continental market. How increase 
the price of our surplus manufactured 
goods? By taking that from the Continent 
which it could give us in return for them. 
Raise prices, and you raise wages: increase 
the wages of the manufacturing population, 
and you benefit the agricultural interests. 
An increase of the wages of the manu- 
facturing classes would be attended by an 
increase of the wages of agricultural la- 
bourers, though not exactly to the same 
extent; rents would rise, and the whole 
country would be benefitted. We must 
extend our market if we wished to benefit 
the country. If we could not go the 
whole length that might be desirable in 
this way, at least let us not be longer 
duped by the East-India Company and 
the Bank. We had suffered for years 
and years by their robberies. By these 
and other causes was the country para- 
lyzed ; but we had the cure in our own 
hands, not by enriching one class and 
impoverishing another, as in the case of 
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alterations of the currency, but by throw- | 
ing open trade, increasing our foreign | 
commerce, and thus contributing in the | 
highest degree possible to the prosperity | 
of the country. The noble Viscount 
attributed our present sufferings to the | 
transactions of the last twenty five years | 
—this must be a ground of satisfaction to | 
those who had opposed the profusion of | 
those times. He (Lord King) claimed | 
the honour of being one of these. Among | 
other things, he had opposed a paper-cur- | 
rency, although Lord Liverpool frequently | 
asserted that it gave us increased facilities | 
and advantages in war, and drew out the , 
resources of the country to their utmost | 
extent. Lord Liverpool only took a one- | 
sided view of the question : a paper cur- | 
rency might give us facilities in war, but | 
what did it doin peace? It was the great | 
cause of our present difficulties. The | 
House had heard something of reduction | 
of expenditure, and a diminution of tax- | 
ation ;—why? Because the taxes had! 
fallen off. At the termination of the war 
it was said we could not go on without a. 
Property-tax: it was taken away from |, 
Ministers, yet they contrived to get on. 

In 1821, a period of distress, reductions 

were made; but in 1824, a time of pros-| 
perity, we got back to our old extrava-| 
gance; so, in 1829, there had been a 
falling-off of the revenue, and that com- 
pelled reductions, of which we should, 
not otherwise have heard. He wasa little | 
sceptical on the subject of some of the 
reductions talked of. The noble Duke (of 
Wellington) said, that his plan was, when 
an office became vacant, to put in a pen- | 
sioner. Now, in the Navy Estimates, 
page 24, in the list of superannuations 
and pensions to Commissioners, Secre- | 
taries, &c., formerly employéd in the 
Civil Department of the Navy, since 
January, 1829, he found the name of the 
hon. Robert Dundas (whose office had 
been reduced), with an allowance of 5007. 
a year tacked to it, and that of the hon. 
W. Bathurst (also reduced) with an allow- 
ance of 4007. per annum. It would seem 

as if the noble Duke’s plan was first of all 
to make officers, in order afterwards to 
make them pensioners; and then, finding 
them pensioners, to make them officers 
again, as asaving to the public. Here 
was an allowance of 900/. a year to 
these two gentlemen; compare that with | 


the pension and pay of Sir Robert Bar- 
low, 


one of the most meritorious officers 


[ Fes. 25.] 
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that ever entered the public service of 
the country. His salary as a Commis- 
sioner was 4162. 13s. 4d., which added 
to 4561. 5s., his Rear-admiral’s half-pay 
did not amount to the sum received by 
two gentlemen of whose services nobody 
' had ever heard. The noble Lord proceed- 
ed to draw a contrast between the state 
of the country now, and subsequently 
to the last peace. The period between 
1782 and 1792 was one of the greatest 
pe aa di while the fifteen years since 
1815, to say the best, evinced a most 
feverish state of recovery from the mis- 
chiefs entailed upon us by the war. It 
would be disingenuous to omit stating that 
| the Corn-laws were very different during 
these two periods. In the former period 
there was a nominal duty of 6d. a quarter 
on the importation of corn. [t was unne- 
cessary to do more than allude to the pre- 
sent state of the trade in that article. He 
did not consider a high price of corn to be 
consistent with a state of prosperity, or an 
advantageous condition of the Revenue. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving an 
Amendment on the resolution of the 
noble Earl, “That a Select Committee 
be appointed, to inquire into the depressed 
state of the agriculturaland manufacturing 
interests of the kingdom, for the purpose 


the Nation. 


' of ascertaining whether any and what re- 


lief could be atforded by an extension of 
foreign trade.” 

The Marquis of Bute was 
that there were not sufficient grounds for 
inquiry ; and stated, on his own actual 
knowledge, that the distress was only par- 
tial. He was not insensible to the dis- 


ef opinion, 


- tress, and had done what he could to alle- 


viate it. During the last two months, he 
considered that a good deal of improve- 
ment had taken place among the manu- 
facturing and ship-building interests. He 
reposed the utmost confidence in the pre- 
sent Government, and gave them credit 
for a desire to relieve the country to the 
utmost of their ability. He wished those 
taxes which pressed the most heavily on 
the poorer classes to be taken off: he 
might mention the taxes upon hops, beer, 
and coals carried coast-ways. The noble 
Marquis concluded by expressing his 
determination to oppose both motions for 
inquiry. 

Lord Melville said, that the noble 
Baron had selected rather invidiously the 
name of an individual for remark, though 
he knew that other individuals were in a 
2K 2 
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similar situation. The noble Baron must 
know that all pensions for services were 
paid by a certain scale, which had been 
regulated by act of Parliament; and by 
this scale, Sir R. Barlow (to whose case 
the noble Lord had alluded) received 
nearly the full amount of his former 
salary. The noble Viscount said, he 
thought it was necessary also to add, that 
the assertion that Government put persons 
into offices merely with a view of giving 
them pensions, was utterly unfounded. 

Lord King observed, that to the names 
of the persons whom he had mentioned, 
no number of years of service whatever 
was attached. 

Lord Wharncliffe would vote against 
the original Motion and the Amendment, 
because he expected no relief from the 
means proposed to be adopted. The 
noble Duke (of Wellington) had stated 
that the agricultural distress could not be 
so great, as meat and timber now bore 
nearly as high prices as at most other 
periods. He denied the correctness of 
the noble Duke’s statement as to timber ; 
he (Lord Wharncliffe) could now only 
get 2s, 6d. a foot for timber, which for- 
merly brought 5s. 6d., so great was the 
reduction caused in the price of the article 
by the importation of foreign timber. It 
had fallen at least 1002. per cent. With 
respect to meat, by whatever process the 
price was kept up in town, it had fallen 
greatly in value in many parts of the coun- 
try, and fat stock fetched very little more 
than lean. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
what he had said was, that at present 
meat and timber both brought prices 
nearly equal to those which they produced 
when taxes were much higher. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that if he 
thought any advantage were to be ex- 
pected from the inquiry which it was pro- 
posed to institute, he should vote for it ; 
but he was not of opinion that this was 
the case. He contended that the distress 
was not so great as had been supposed by 
some; and expressed his conviction that 
we were arrived at the lowest point of de- 
pression, and that both in agricultural 
and manufacturing affairs we might even 
now see cause for sanguine hopes of a 
return to a better state. He gave the 
Government credit for sincerity in their 
attempts to carry reductions into effect, 
but thought that they might be carried 
much farther. Sir H. Parnell had stated, 
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in his valuable financial work, that more 
by 1,300,0002. was now paid for the col- 
lection of a revenue of 54,000,000/. than 
was formerly paid for the collection of a 
revenue of 58,000,000/.; here was ample 
room for reduction. 

Lord Teynham expressed the great 
satisfaction he felt at hearing the lumi- 
nous speeches of the noble Mover, and the 
noble Marquis (Lansdown), but as he 
thought no good could result from so 
wide and indefinite an inquiry, he begged 
the noble Earl to withdraw his motion. 

Earl Stanhope, in reply, stated that he 
had not brought forward his Motion, of 
which he had given due notice from the 
love, as the noble Duke insinuated, of 
making a fine speech. He declared that 
he had no love for talking, but he would 
at all times freely and unreservedly state 
his opinion on public affairs. He con- 
ceived it was the duty of the people to 
remonstrate, and of the Peers who felt 
their grievances to echo their complaints ; 
and if they were not allowed to do so, he 
should be at a loss to discover the dif- 
ference between a government practically 
despotic and theoretically free. The dis- 
tress of the country was he believed rapidly 
increasing, and he could look forward to 
nothing but calamity from neglecting to 
remedy it. He trusted that he knew 
what was his duty to his country under 
such circumstances, and that he should 
always have the courage to perform it. 

Lord King, by permission of their Lord- 
ships, withdrew his Amendment. 

Their Lordships then divided on the 
Original Motion: Content 15 present, 
proxies 10; Total 25: Not Content 67 
present, proxies 51; Total 118 ; Majority 
against the Motion 93. 

. List of the Minority. 
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Dukes. Earls. 
Richmond Carnarvon 
Newcastle Stradbroke 

Marquis of Bradford 
Ailesbury Barons. 

Earls. Churchill 

Eldon Rivers 
Stanhope Northwick 
Tankerville Redesdale 
Ferrers Grantley 
Romney Teynham 
Radnor Wodehouse 
Digby Walsingham 
Winchilsea Stowell 
Falmouth Kenyon 


Against this vote the Earl of Eldon 
entered the following Protest, 
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“ Dissentient, 
“ First, Because we are convinced that 
the distress which prevailed in this King- 
dom at the time of the commencement of 
the present Session of Parliament, and 
which his Majesty must have been in- 
duced to believe, and have been advised 
to represent to Parliament as partial, was 
at that period most severely felt in almost 
all parts of the Kingdom, and that it has 
since increased and continues to increase. 

‘* Secondly, Because it has been stated 
to Parliament that the distress so repre- 
sented to be only partial was to be attri- 
buted to the seasons, and to other causes 
not under legislative control, and the 
representation so made whilst it states a 
self-evident truth respecting the seasons, 
omits all mention what the other causes 
of distress are, and Parliament there- 
fore has not the means of ascertaining, 
without further inquiry, whether such 
causes are or are not under legislative 
control. 

“ Thirdly, Because we think that it is 
the duty of this House not to rest satisfied 
with respect to matters of such importance 
without instituting a solemn inquiry, in 
order to ascertain what are the causes 
which have produced extreme distress 
throughout the Kingdom, or the greatest 
part thereof ; and whether that distress can 
by any and what legislative measures be 
removed or alleviated ; and because it is 
we conceive, the duty of Parliament, with- 
out any delay, to the utmost of its power, 
by all just means to endeavour to alle- 
viate it. 

“Fourthly, Because we think that if 
it should be found upon satisfactory in- 
quiry that the causes of the distress cannot 
be removed, or the distress be alleviated by 
the Legislature, his Majesty’s subjects will 
not fail duly to appreciate the earnest 
endeavours of Parliament to relieve them, 
and then they will cease to labour under 
an aggravation of their distress, occasioned 
by their present belief that if the distress 
cannot be wholly removed it may be ma- 
terially alleviated ; an aggravation of dis- 
tress from which it may be in the power 
of Parliament to relieve them, by ascer- 
taining what are (other than the seasons) 
the causes of the distress, and whether 
such other causes are or are not under 
legislative control. 


(Signed) Expon.” 


The following Peers afterwards signed 
the Protest :-— 
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State of the Poor. 


Stanhope, Northwick, Churchill, Teyn- 
ham, Richmond, Lennox, and Radnor. 





WOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Feb. 26. 

Forrtcn Corn.] Earl Stanhope moved 
for the return of Foreign Corn imported 
since the 15th of July, 1828, with the 
weekly averages— Ordered. 


British Timper.] The Marquis of 
Salisbury moved for a return of the quan- 
tity of Oak of British growth, purchased 
for the use of his Majesty’s Dock-yards, with 
the price paid for it, since the year1809. 

Earl Stanhope said, that if the noble 
Lord’s object in moving for the Return, 
was to show that British timber had 
suffered a great depreciation of price, the 
motion was unnecessary, because the fact 
of the depreciation was notorious. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, he was 
aware of the notoriety of the fact, but as 
it had been denied last night, he wished to 
have official proof of it. 

The Return was ordered. 


State oF tHE Poor.] The Duke of 
Richmond gave notice, that he would 
move that their Lordships be summoned 
for Tuesday week, on which occasion he 
would move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to take into considera- 
tion the State of the Labouring Classes of 
the Country. He would not state the 
precise words in which his motion would 
be framed, until he had an opportunity of 
consulting other noble Lords whose opin- 
ion he valued. On the present occasion, 
therefore, he would merely give a general 
notice to the effect he had stated. 

Lord Teynham observed, that he had 
given notice of a motion on the subject, 
and he would then state that the object 
of that motion would be, to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
office and duties of Overseer of the Poor. 
He knew that great cruelties were prac- 
tised on paupers in various places, that 
they were shut up in pounds, and other- 
wise treated in a manner that was most 
oppressive. He wished the Committee 
to ascertain by what law the overseers 
exercised this sort of power. 

The Duke of Richmond begged to 
state, that in the motion which he in- 
tended to submit, he should cast no 
censure on the overseers of the poor, 
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whom he believed to be a respectable set 
of men, who performed their arduous 
duties generally in a praiseworthy manner. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells rose to 
present a Petition from the inhabitants of 


the town of Frome, in Somersetshire, com- | 
the existing distresses. 


plaining of distress. The right rev. Prelate 
said, that the state of misery to which 
the labouring part of the population was 
reduced, was unparalleled in the history 
of the country. What he should state he 
had seen. He did not derive his informa- 
tion from what he had read, but from 
what he had seen. He would not speak 
of things which he did not know to be 
true, but of things which he had seen 
with his own eyes. 

quieque ipse miserrima vidi. 

In several parts of Somersetshire the 
persons who received relief from the 
poor-rates exceeded in number those 
who paid the rates. In the city of Bath, 
which was a place peculiarly favoured, 
being the resort of rank,affluence, and he 
might add, of liberality, noble efforts had 
been made to alleviate the condition of 
the poor; and yet he grieved to say, that 
his own eyes had beheld numbers of his 
fellow-men yoked together like oxen, and 
engaged in drawing coals from the pits in 
the neighbourhood. This was a sad state 
for Englishmen to be reduced to. It was, 
however, most gratifying to observe, that 
amidst the unexampled distress which 
surrounded them, the people bore their 
sufferings with a constancy and fortitude 
deserving of the highest commendation, 
and had not suffered themselves to be 
betrayed into a violation of the laws. 
Great praise was usually bestowed, and 
deservedly, on the man who had courage 
to strike a blow in defence of the liberties 
of his country; but far higher praise 
was due to the Christian hero who, 
although he saw his wife and children 
clamorous for bread, had_ resolution 
and fortitude enough not to attempt to 
procure the means of satisfying their 
wants by a breach of the laws of his 
country. He believed that the noble 
Duke at the head of the Government felt 
deeply for the situation of his countrymen. 
Great as was the fame which at present 
elevated him above his fellow-men, that 
fame would be incalculably augmented if 
he could devise the means of affording 
relief to the starving people. In his opinion 
much benefit would be effected by allotting 
small portions of land to the poor. He 
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did not desire to convert them into small 
farmers, but such a provision would 


‘always be a resource for their families, 


and would attach them to the soil. In 
conclusion, he hoped that the noble Duke 
would do ail that man could do to relieve 
The right rev. 
Prelate then presented the Petition. 


Corn Laws.] Earl Stanhope present- 
ed a Petition from Mr. John Wright, a 
coal and iron master, near Nottingham, 
praying for such a revision of the Corn- 
laws, as would increase the duties on 
foreign corn. The petitioner, observed 
the noble Earl, did not belong to that 
class of people considered favourable to 
the landed interest, nevertheless he was 
well persuaded of the impolicy of the 
present Corn Laws. 

The prayer of the petition was, that 
foreign wheat should not be allowed to be 
imported until the average price of English 
wheat was 72s. a quarter, and that even 
then a duty of 24s, per quarter should be 
imposed on foreign wheat so imported. 


SaLaries anbD Penstons.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown (atter stating that 
there was no objection, he understood, on 
the part of the noble Duke at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government to the produc- 
tion of the returns sought) moved that 
“ there be laid before this House an ac- 
count of the Pensions granted under the 
57th Geo. 3rd cap. 65.; also an account 
of all Salaries granted by the Acts passed 
the same year.” —Ordered. 


East Inp1a Company’s Cuarter.] 
The noble Marquis then presented two 
Petitions against the renewal of the East- 
India Company’s Charter, from Manches- 
ter and Hull. The petitioners of the 
latter-named town suggested that the 
notice which the law requires should be 
given to the East-India Company by 
Government, respecting the termination 
of their Charter. He had been requested 
to state this by the petitioners; but he 
supposed, as a matter of course, that due 
notice had been given by the Government. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Feb. 26. 

Minutes. ] The Select Vestry Amendment Bill of the united 
parishes of St. Giles and St. George’s Bloomsbury, was 
read a first time.—The following Members were sworn 
in to form a Committee to inquire into the Cork Election 
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Petition :—Sir William Scott, Mr. William Russell, Mr. 
John Marshall, Mr. James Loch, Sir Wm. Pringle, Right 
Hon. Sir G. Murray, Mr. James Bradshaw, Sir John 
H. North, Mr. Thomas Alcock, Sir Thomas Baring, 
Mr. James Macleod. 

Epucation 1n IrELAND—Layp ReE- 
veNuEs.] Lord F. L. Gower presented 
a Petition from Bishops professing the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, on 
the subject of Education in that country. 

Mr. Rice said, that if the usual items 
for Education appeared in the Irish Esti- 
mates this year he should bring the matter 
before the House, with a view to an 
inguiry into the subject. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey rose to renew the 
notice of his Motion, which was to have 
been made yesterday, respecting the Land 


Revenues of the Crown, for the 30th of | 


March. He took this opportunity of 
observing, that the Revenues of the 
Crown Lands, in the Duchy of Lancaster, 
were not brought into any of the Public 
Accounts, and as it would greatly forward 
the object he had in view, he begged to 
ask the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster if he had any objection to furnish 
him with information on this subject. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said (as we understood 
him), that the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had nothing to do with the 
Crown Lands. 


ArticLtep Crierks.] Mr. J. Wood 
presented a Petition from a number of 
Articled Clerks in the profession of the 
Law, complaining that although they had 


paid the heavy stamp duty, and served | 
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although he was fully aware of the great 
distress prevailing amongst this industrious 
and hard-working class of persons, he 
differed from them in opinion as to the 
best mode of obtaining relief. The peti- 
tion complained that of late such was the 
falling-off in this branch of manufactures, 
that they had to work from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day to obtain the sum of 
‘ten-pence,” and in most instances there 
was a family consisting of from four to six 
persons to subsist upon this miserable 
pittance. The petitioners attributed this 
serious depression in their trade to the 
great and increasing exportation of Cotton 
Twist. They stated that the exports of 
this article in 1803 only amounted to five 
millions of pounds, whilst in 1828 they 
amounted to no less than sixty millions of 
pounds. The remedy which they pointed 
out was this :—That the duty on the raw 
material should be entirely taken off, and 
that a duty of eight per cent should be 
imposed on the exportation of Cotton 
Twist. He entirely dissented from the 
prayer of the petition, and had expressed 
such dissent, but at the same time the peti- 
tioners had intrusted him to present it, 
and he considered it as a proof of their 
confidence in the honesty of his intentions. 
He felt assured if the alteration in the 
duties were to take place as prayed for by 
the petitioners, that it would be attended 
with the fatal result of ruining the Cotton 
Twist manufacturers, and would fail to 
give permanent relief to the petitioners. 


Distressed Weavers. 





He considered that even a duty of two 
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five years in the profession, yet, having | per cent on Twist would drive the manu- 
omitted to enroll their articles, they were | facture of that article to other countries. 
debarred being admitted as attorneys, and | The introduction of machinery was also 
became liable to serve five years over | believed by them to be one of the chief 
again, or pay an additional stamp duty. [causes of their distress; but in this he 
The Solicttor-General supported the | also differed in opinion from them, and 
petition, and observed that, as the Revenue | felt confident, that if the introduction of 
would not be affected, and it was a case | machinery were prohibited, and the manu-~ 
of great hardship, he hoped the prayer of | facture confined to hand labour, in a very 
the petition would be acceded to. | few years the whole trade would be re- 
The petition was read. It prayed that | moved from this country, and carried on 
the petitioners might be indemnified | where machinery was allowed to be used. 
against the consequences of their omis- | He felt it a duty to present this petition, 
sions. however painful it was to him to differ in 
opinion from so numerous a body of his 

DistresseD Weavers.| Mr. J. Wood | constituents, with whose habits and con- 
presented a Petition from the Cotton- | dition he was perfectly acquainted; and 
Weavers, &c. of Preston, complaining of | a more orderly,a more industrious class of 
the very depressed state of their trade. | persons, he could safely say, never ad- 
The Petition, the hon. Member stated, dressed that House. In times of the 
was signed by 7,000 weavers, and he | greatest distress they had borne their suf- 
felt great pain in presenting it, because, | ferings with patience, and never were 
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excited to those acts of outrage which 
led to the destruction of machinery, and 
marked other places. Having stated to 
the House the remedy pointed out by the 
petitioners, he would now state what he 
thought would be the best means of giving 
them relief. Independently of the injury 
done to these individuals by the improve- 
ment in machinery, he considered that the 
greatest and most injurious consequence 
arose from the present system of Corn-laws. 
It was well known that the weavers in 
this country could supply a much larger 
quantity of goods than the consumption 
demanded, and consequently they were 
driven to foreign markets; but if we ex- 
pected foreigners to purchase our manu- 
factured goods, they, in return, expected 
we should take their corn, the duty upon 
which amounted to a prohibition. He really 
did consider that until some alteration 
took place in our Corn-laws it was useless 
to expect any material increase of demand 
abroad for our manufactures. One part of 
the petition he did concur in, which was 
thata reduction of the duty on Cotton Wool 
would be attended with a beneficial result. 
Mr. Hume wished to say one word on 
this petition. So far from believing that 
the plan recommended by the petitioners 
would afford relief, he was quite satisfied 
that what they asked would only add to 
their difficulties. A great number of per- 
sons were maintained by the manufacture 
of Cotton Twist for exportation, and if a 
duty were laid on that article on its being 
exported, all those individuals would be 
thrown out of employment. He was not 
however surprised that those petitioners 
complained and recommended as a remedy 
that which would only do mischief. When 
he heard men in the city and elsewhere,— 
men holding high rank and station, and 
who ought to be better informed, invcigh- 
ing against the exportation of Cotton 
Twist as a dreadful evil to this country,— 
when such men made complaints of that 
nature, the House need not be surprised 
at the mistake into which the weavers 
had fallen. In one point, however, he 
agreed with the petitioners. He thought 
that the raw material ought to be intro- 
duced into this country at as cheap a rate 
as possible. In that principle he was 
satisfied, they were right; though the 
price of cotton was not now high, yet, if 
it were lower, it would increase the quan- 
tity of employment. 
The Petition was laid on the Table, 
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AGRICULTURAL DistReEss.] Mr, 
Chaplin presented a Petition from certain 
inhabitants of the county of Lincoln, com- 
plaining of Distress and Taxation. The 
Petition was signed by 7,000 persons. 
He trusted that Ministers would take the 
condition of the labouring classes into 
consideration, and shift the load of taxa- 
tion from their shoulders upon those of a 
portion of the community better able to 
bear it. He was glad to hear that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intended to 
do something with respect to the sale of 
beer; and trusted that the Beer-tax, 
which fell so heavily upon the lower orders, 
would be modified. 

Colonel Sibthorp confirmed the state- 
ments of distress contained in ‘the peti- 
tion ; it was general, not partial. A state- 
ment had gone abroad, that the price of 
timber was but little, if at all, reduced; 
he begged distinctly to contradict that 
statement, and to add, that timber had 
fallen half its former price. 


Marr anp Beer Duties.] Sir R. 
Hill presented a Petition from certain in- 
habitants of the county of Salop, com- 
plaining of the heavy duties on Malt and 
Beer. 

Mr. Slaney said, the petition was signed 
by 1,200 persons. He had proved last 
year that the duties imposed on Malt 
liquor, in various shapes, amounted to 200 
per cent. He had been informed, and 
was glad to hear, that Government intend- 
ed to do something to facilitate the retail 
supply of Beer to the working classes. He 
wished to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if it were his intention to move 
for a Committee to inquire into the licens- 
ing system of public-houses? Having 
himself given notice of a motion relative 
to the burthens and restrictions on the 
manufacture and supply of Malt liquor, 
which comprised that among other objects, 
he should be glad that the matter should 
fall into better hands. If it turned out 
that he had been correctly informed as to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention, giving 
Government full credit for a sincere wish 
to relieve the labouring classes, he should 
postpone his notice of motion, hoping, as 
he did, that Ministers would do their ut- 
most to relieve the public burthens; and 
that though a revision of the licensing 
system might be the beginning, it would 
not prove the end of remedial measures. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that on Tuesday he should move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the laws 
and regulations affecting the sale of Beer, 
with a view of ascertaining how far a free 
trade could be allowed in that article. 

Colouel Davies hoped that some county 
Member would take up the motion which 
the hon. Member’s new-found confidence 
in Ministers had induced him to defer. 

Mr. Slaney was not indifferent to the 
subject, but wished to give Government 
time to act for itself. 


Leatnuer Duttes.] Mr. O'Connell 
moved for a return of the produce of the 
Excise Duty on Leather, from the Ist of 
January, 1829, to the Ist of January, 
1830—of the number and amount of pe- 
nalties levied, and of the costs incurred 
thereby—of the expenses of collecting 
the duties on Leather—and of the num- 
ber and nature of the oaths taken by ma- 
nufacturers of Leather. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that with respect to the Oaths, 
they were imposed by Acts of Parliament, 
and could be easily ascertained, without 
the cost and trouble which must attend a 
return. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that as he meant to 
bring the subject before the House, and as 
the Oaths were so numerous, he was not 
inclined to trust to any return of his own, 
because he would have no dispute upon 
facts. It would be very troublesome for 
gentlemen to look through all the Acts, 
and more troublesome to ascertain how 
many of those Acts had been repealed. 

Mr. O'Connell moved for similar re- 
turns respecting the Excise Duties on 
Paper. 


Dusurs Jurors.] Mr. O'Connell 
moved for a return of the number of In- 
quests and Commissions which had been 
summoned under the Act for the Improve- 
ment of the city of Dublin for the last 
ten years; also, for a return of the number 
and names of the persons who had sat as 
Jurors on such Inquests, and of the amount 
of the sums which had been paid to them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no objection to these Returns being 
granted, except on the score of the expense 
of printing the names of these persons,— 
an expense which he thought ought not to 
be incurred, unless the hon. Member first 
made out a case of probable benefit. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that in the first 
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place he had not moved that the names 
should be printed, nor would he, without 
assigning a sufficient reason. In the next 
place, the expense would not be very great, 
for he apprehended that the names would 
not be found to be very multitudinous. 
He was informed that the same twelve 
persons had sat upon all these inquests; 
that the twelve guineas for each inquest 
had always gone to the same twelve indi- 
viduals. The House, he supposed, would 
think it right that Jurors should give their 
verdict uninfluenced by the apprehension 
that if they gave a verdict disagreeable to 
the Commissioners, they would not be 
summoned again. 


Truck System—Revenve, &e.] Mr. 
Hume said, that the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton) had given 
notice, that on Wednesday, the 17th of 
March, he should move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to render more effectual the laws 
for the Payment of Wages in Money. He 
wished then to give notice, that he should 
move, as an Amendment to that Motion, 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal all 
laws which inflicted penalties on Masters 
for paying wages in goods. He hoped 
he should be able to put an end to the 
delusion that prevailed on that subject. 
He would also then move for a Return of 
the number and names of each post town 
in which an extra charge, beyond the rate 
of postage fixed by Act of Parliament for 
the delivery of letters, had been made; 
together with a statement of the authority 
on which such extra charge had been made; 
—also, for a return of the number and 
names of places which had been relieved 
from such extra charge during the last 
three ycars—also, for a return of the 
gross amount of Excise Duties collected 
in Great Britain in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1830; distinguishing the 
amount paid for collection, and the amount 
actually paid into the Exchequer—also, 
for a similar return respecting the Duties 
of Customs, and the Land and Assessed 
Taxes. The hon. Member said, he would 
take thisopportunity of stating, that if the 
Ministers did not propose any further re- 
ductions, he should, as soon as the Esti- 
mates were over, submit a motion on the 
subject of the Collection of the Revenue. 
After the able manner in which an hon. 
friend of his (Sir H. Parnell) had exposed, 
in his late publication, the abuses of the 
mode of collection, and the saving that 
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might be made under that head, he thought 
no rational man could doubt that the sub- 
ject was deserving of serious attention. 


Privilege— 


Suppty or Warer to tHe Merro- 
pouis.] Mr. C. Pallmer called the atten- 
tion of the House to a Petition which he 
considered to be of considerable import- 
ance to the health and comfort of the in- 
habitants of this great metropolis. It 
came from certain individuals living on 
the south side of the river Thames, in the 
county of Surrey. The petition stated 
that they applied on behalf of the inha- 
bitants of nearly 70,000 houses, and that 
if time had permitted, there would have 
been 100,000 signatures to the petition. 
The petitioners stated, that they were 
many of them master bakers by trade, and 
that they were supplied by no other water 
than that pumped out of the River Thames, 
which was of the most impure and inferior 
quality, and particularly ill-adapted for 
the purpose of making wholesome and 
palatable bread,—that the water was dis~ 
gusting to the eye, nauseous to the taste, 
and injurious to the health. They had 
entertained hopes from what passed in 
that House in the year 1827, that some- 
thing would have been done to remedy the 
evil complained of ; and they prayed that 
relief might be speedily afforded to them. 
He trusted that the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Westminster (who had taken 
this important public interest under his 
able protection) would not neglect it, and 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would consider the subject as 
eminently entitled to his earliest and most 
serious attention. 


PRIVILEGE—PARLIAMENTARYAGEN- 
cy.] Sir E. Knatchbull said, he rose to 
present a Petition which had very lately 
been put into his hands, and which related 
toa motion about to be brought forward 
that evening. As it was respectfully 
worded, he had not refused to present it. 
The petitioner was a Mr. Sydney, who 
took notice of a motion which was to be 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton), in which 
motion the petitioner thought that his 
interests were involved, and he prayed to 
be heard at the bar respecting the said 
motion. He begged to move that the 
petition be brought up. 

Mr. C, W, Wynn begged to ask of the 
Speaker if it were consistent with the 
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rules of the House that such a petition 
should be brought up. The petition, as he 
understood, alluded to a motion which it 
was intended to bring forward, and the 
object of which was to regulate the con- 
duct of the Members of that House, and 
of no one else. 

The Speaker said, that there was cer- 
tainly no precedent, that he knew of, in 
favour of receiving such a petition. He 
thought it well worthy the consideration 
of the House, whether they would allow a 
motion respecting the conduct of their 
own Members to be thus noticed. 

Mr. Hume believed that a petition had, 
the other evening, been presented against 
the present petitioner, and he begged to 
know of the Speaker, if it were contrary 
to usage, in such a case, to hear a man at 
the Bar in defence of himself. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was putting to him an hypothetical 
question, which did not bear in the most 
remote degree upon the present case. 
The petition to which the hon. Member 
alluded, and which had been presented by 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire, was 
not against the present petitioner. It was 
the petition of a person who thought it 
derogatory to the dignity of the House 
that one of its Members should be en- 
gaged in partnership with others, out of 
the House, who were the paid agents for 
conducting Parliamentary business; and 
the petition prayed that such a practice 
might be put an end to. That petition, 
therefore, could not he said to be a peti- 
tion against the present petitioner. 

Mr. Hume said, he might have been mis- 
informed, but he understood that the 
present petitioner was mentioned in that 
petition; and if so, he thought it hard to 
refuse the petitioner a hearing. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that if it were 
the wish of the House, he should certainly 
withdraw the petition. [Cries of ‘ With- 
draw.” | 

The Petition was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he rose pur- 
suant to the notice he had given, to move 
a resolution, declaring it to be contrary 
to the law and usage of Parliament for 
any Member to engage, either by himself 
or partner, in the management of private 
bills for pecuniary reward. He hoped he 
should receive credit for sincerity when 
he said, that it was with real pain and 
regret that, having presented a petition, 
he felt himself obliged to follow it up by a 
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Motion which interfered with the views of 
any hon. Member of that House. He 
trusted that the hon. Member for Col- 
chester, would do him the justice of 
believing he was not actuated by any 
personal motives. Before stating the 
Resolution he intended to submit, he 
would, in the first place, beg to remind 
the House of the substance of the petition 
on which he had founded his Motion. 
The petition came from Mr. T. Eyre Lee, 
and stated, “That having in the month of 
November last given notice in the news- 
papers of his intention to apply for a cer- 
tain bill in the next Session, he received 
a letter, dated Great George-street, and 
signed William Robert Sydney, informing 
him that the writer had entered into 
partnership with Mr. Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey, as Parliamentary Agents; and that 
his practice and experience for several 
years gave him facilities in conducting 
Parliamentary business which would be 
found very advantageous to his clients in- 
dependently of the alliance which he had 
formed with Mr. Harvey The letter was 
franked by Mr. Harvey, and came under 
what appeared to be the common seal of 
the firm.” When he received the petition 
from Mr. Lee, it certainly did appear to 
him an extraordinary thing that a Member 
of that House should undertake, for fee or 
reward, to employ himself in the manage- 
ment of private bills; and he felt still 
more surprised when he heard the hon. 
Member for Colchester declare that he 
would take the sense of the House as to 
the propriety of such conduct. He would 
next advert to the suspicion expressed by 
the hon. Member for Colchester, that this 
petition had emanated from the Parlia- 
mentary Agents. He could not suppose 
that the hon. Member had given utterance 
to this suspicion without having some 
grounds for it; but on inquiry he found 
that there were no grounds for making this 
charge. Mr. Eyre Lee denied all connex- 
ion with these Parliamentary Agents; and 
his petition had solely proceeded from his 
aversion to find himself opposed in his 
professional business by a person possess- 
ing the talents and advantages of the hon. 
Member for Colchester. He would next 
come to the Resolution he intended to 
move, first requesting the Clerk of the 
House to read from the Journal of the 
House the Resolution dated 2nd of May, 
1696. The Clerk read the following 
Resolution:—“That the offer of any 
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money, or any other advantage to any 
Member of Parliament, as a fee or reward 
for him to promote the furtherance of any 
matter depending or to be transacted in 
Parliament, is a high crime and misde- 
meanor, and tends to the subversion of 
the English Constitution.” 

Mr. Littleton, in continuation said, that 
the Resolution which he should propose 
would only follow up the declaration. It 
was this :—** Resolved, That it is contrary 
to law, and to the usages of Parliament, 
for any Member either by himself or 
partner, to engage in the management of 
any private bill for any fee or reward.” 
He was at a loss to conceive any objection 
there could be to passing this Resolution ; 
but he could easily conceive that there 
were many grounds sufficient to call for 
its adoption. He would direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the arguments which, 
on a former night, had been used by the 
hon. Member for Colchester upon this 
subject, and to the answers which he 
should give to them. In the first place 
that hon. Member justified himself on the 
fact, that other solicitors, Members of that 
House, had adopted the same course of 
proceeding, and that they had been 
allowed to engage in professional practice 
upon bills under discussion before the 
House. He presumed that the hon. 
Member believed he had stated only cir- 
cumstances that were well founded; but, 
after a very exact inquiry into the matter, 
he had not been able to discover a single 
instance in which a solicitor sitting in 
that House engaged in professional practice 
upon private bills. The hon. Member 
for Colchester had to establish two points : 
—First, that there were instances in which 
solicitors, who were Members of that 
House, forgetting themselves and their 
duty to the House, had engaged in such 
practice; and next, that they had done so 
with the cognizance of that House. Unless 
he could succeed in establishing these two 
points, his facts and his arguments were 
worth nothing, and on these points he 
might fairly be challenged to prove that 
any one had done so without having been 
visited by punishment by that House. It 
was not strictly his duty to offer any com- 
ment upon the conduct of his departed 
and lamented friend, Sir James Graham; 
but he felt called upon by his respect for 
that gentleman to do so, and he would 
assert his utter disbelief that that gentle- 
man had ever practised in the way sup- 
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posed, or that Mr. Smith, the solicitor 
to the East-India Company had, while a 
Member of that House, engaged in any 
such professional practice. He did not 
deem it absolutely necessary to call the 
attention of the House to the arguments 
drawn from the practice of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General; but he could not 
pass by the subject without declaring, 
that unless good proof of the fact were 
adduced, he never would believe that they 
took part in any proceedings, but in the 
same way as other Members, or that they 
ever received a fee for any clauses intro- 
duced into any bill in that House. These 
hon. and learned Gentlemen were, how- 
ever, present, and could answer for them- 
selves. The hon. Member for Colchester 
had likewise alluded to the case of every 
individual Member who might be liable to 
find his pecuniary interests or those of his 
constituents affected by bills passing 
through that House, but who would not 
be prevented on that account from voting 
against a bill. The latter of these cases 
often happened, and he would assert that 
there was no county Member of any stand- 
ing whose constituents were not often 
affected by bills in that House, and who 
were not, under such circumstances, 
always called on to support or oppose 
them. Ifthey were prevented from doing 
this, their constituents would be robbed 
of the services of those in whom they had 
thought fit to place their confidence, and 
who were there to protect and assert their 
interests whenever they happened to be 
made the subject of discussion. The 
usages of the House were perfectly clear 
and satisfactory in this respect, for, though 
they admitted a Member to speak and 
vote on the subjects affecting the interests 
of his constituents, whom he was there to 
represent, yet, whenever there was reason 
to believe that he had made his power of 
voting subservient to the promotion of his 
own interests, the House was not back- 
ward in disallowing the vote, and thus 
destroying the means of any abuse of his 
rights and privileges. For the confirma- 
tion of this, he appealed to the knowledge 
of all the Members. In 1825 and in 
1826, when bills relating to Joint Stock 
Companies and other speculations were 
before the House, this was constantly 
done; and a great variety of votes were 
disallowed, and very properly disallowed, 
on that account. In consequence of fre- 
quent occurrences of this kind, the House 
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(and upon his motion) appointed a select 
committee, who, in their report, expressed 
their disgust at the practice; and what 
was the result? Why that the House, 
with a view of providing a remedy for 
such a practice, declared there should be 
an appeal from any committee to the 
House itself, grounded upon the objection, 
that a Member interested in the result had 
given his vote upon it, This resolution 
continued to be a part of the Sessional 
Orders. If, after this, there were any 
case in which such a vote was given, and 
no appeal was made, the party had no 
right to complain; since, upon the report 
made by that committee, an effectual 
remedy had been provided. He would 
say nothing further upon that part of the 
subject, but reserve himself for the reply 
to which he should be entitled.—The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, on a former occa- 
sion, called the attention of the House to 
the subject by proposing. a resolution, that 
a party who had an interest of any de- 
scription in any bill should take no part in 
it during its passage through the House. 
That resolution was rejected in 1824, 
upon the opposition of Mr. Canning, and 
afterwards upon an opposition made by 
him (Mr. Littleton), upon this ground, 
that a general rule was unnecessary and 
improper, as the House, by the resolution 
recommended by the Committee, had re- 
served to itself the right of examining into 
every individual case that might be 
brought before it. Havingsaid thus much 
upon the general question, he would pro- 
ceed to the Motion more immediately 
under discussion—namely, as to the right 
of any Member to act, either by himself, 
or his partner, in the matter of a petition 
for a private bill. It had been said that 
such had before been the usage of Parlia- 
ment. He denied the usage; first, be- 
cause there was no proof of its existence, 
either by evidence of a Member having 
acted in the manner described, or of any 
punishment having been inflicted on 
him for so doing. But he would go further. 
He had a right to argue from analogy ; 
and on that ground he should be able to 
show that Solicitors, who were Members 
of that House, could not possibly be al- 
lowed to forward bills through its Com- 
mittees, since gentlemen of the long robe, 
who were Members of the House were 
not allowed the privilege of appearing for 
parties, either in Committees or at the 
Bar, There wasno difference in the prin- 
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ciple and spirit of the Resolution between 
the two classes of professional men, both 
of whom stood in that respect in precisely 
the same situation. But the House went 
still further, for it prevented barristers 
having a seat in Parliament from prac- 
tising in either House upon matters re- 
lating to private bills. (The Resolutions to 
that effect were passed in 1666 and 1669. 
The former was made a Standing Order, 
and was directed to prevent barristers, 
who were Members of that House, from 
practising at any time in the other House. 
As that order was rather too general, the 
gentlemen of the long robe obtained a 
modification of it within three years after- 
wards, and the order then adopted was, 
that no gentleman of the long robe, a 
Member of that House, should, during the 
Session of Parliament, practise at the Bar 
of either House without leave asked and 
granted by that House. The House saw 
no impropriety in permitting such of its 
Members as were barristers to plead before 
the House of Lords sitting as a Court of 
Appeal, but bills were entirely a different 
question, as the same subjects on which 
they pleaded before the House of Lords as 
advocates might afterwards come before 
that House, when they would have to 
decide on them as legislators. The House 
therefore refused to sanction their pleading 
in such matters, in order to keep their 
minds pure and unbiassed on questions in 
which they might have finally to exercise 
their legislative judgment. This princi- 
ple had been acknowledged upon a recent 
and very celebrated occasion. At the time 
of the late Queen’s trial, it was most im- 
portant that her Majesty should receive 
the assistance of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the then Member for Win- 
chelsea, and of another hon. and learned 
Member, then one of the Members for 
Nottingham. An application was, in con- 
sequence, made to that House by the first 
of these Gentlemen, bearing in his mind 
the two Standing Orders already referred 
to, for its express permission to be heard 
at the Bar of the other House against the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties then in pro- 
gress through it. So jealous were the 
Members of that House of conceding such 
a privilege, that they took time to con- 
sider of the application, and refused to 
give for some days the required permis- 
sion. Some days afterwards, either on the 
motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, or on that of Lord Castlereagh, 
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the application was granted, under con- 
dition, ‘‘ provided always that this per- 
mission shall not be drawn into a prece- 
dent.” In that permission Dr. Lushing- 
ton was afterwards included. Hethought 
he need not urge more arguments in support 
of this Resolution. He should merely state 
the course he meant to pursue. When he 
presented the petition he thought that 
the matter ought to be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Privileges, but on consideration 
of the duties of such a Committee, and in 
consequence of communications with other 
Members of the House, he determined 
upon pursuing a different course. There 
was nothing that required the labours of 
a committee—nothing to inquire into. 
The question was one of first princi- 
ples, in which that House, and that alone, 
ought to be the judge. It was a mere 
question of moral propriety. He thought 
he had said enough to show that it was 
against the tenor and spirit, if not against 
the letter, of the Resolutions of that 
House, for its Members to interfere with 
the management of private bills in their 
passage through that or the other House 
of Parliament. As it was so entirely a 
question of moral propriety, he should ask 
for no committee, but should submit it 
to the House at large; and he called on 
every Member to assert the dignity of 
their practice, and agree with him in car- 
rying the Resolution he proposed for the 
furtherance of that object. The hon. 
Member concluded by proposing the Re- 
solution he had already stated. 

Colonel Dalrymple said, he had made 
the fullest inquiry into the subject, and 
could declare that Sir James Graham had 
retired from Parliamentary business be- 
fore he became a Member of that House, 
and never engaged in any business from 
which he could derive profit while he con- 
tinued a Member. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, if, Sir, at the 
time of my engaging in the partnership 
which is now the subject of discussion, I 
had had the slightest impression that what 
I was doing was contrary either to law, or 
to the usages of Parliament—had I even 
thought that it would have occupied so 
much of the valuable, the very valuable 
time of this House, as I now find it has 
done, I should not have engaged in it; 
that thought alone would have deterred 
me from forming such a connection, and I 
do most sincerely regret the time that has 
been consumed in hearing a discussion on 
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such a trifling subject. The hon. Mem- 
ber, I must say, has placed an ungenerous 
construction on the arguinents I have ad- 
verted to. I imputed no blame to the 
hon. Members whom I supposed to have 
engaged in the same practice as myself. 
When I mentioned their names, I did so 
from the belief which is generally enter- 
tained among the members of the legal 
profession, that the late Sir James Graham 
was extensively and advantageously em- 
ployed in passing bills through Parlia- 
ment. After the positive statement of the 
hon. Member who is connected with the 
house of which Sir James Graham was at 
the head, I am, of course, ready to ac- 
knowledge my error in the opinion I en- 
tertained. When, too, I stated that bills 
were submitted to the law officers of the 
Crown, Members of this House, I did not, 
and do not believe, that the time, the im- 
portant time, of these distinguished and 
learned individuals was gratuitously de- 
voted and given to the public. I did not 
allude to the case of the Queen’s Counsel, 
though it was suggested to me, and though 
I was not prepared at that time to be- 
lieve that the law officers of the Crown 
and the Queen’s Counsel had given their 
services for nothing, which I was little 
inclined to believe, from knowing the 
enormous sum voted by this House to 
defray the expenses of that proceeding. 
But if that money was given for the 
expenses of witnesses, and for them 
alone, and none of it was allotted to the 
Counsel, then must I acknowledge that 
that is more than I was prepared to be- 
lieve. The hon. Member has paid a great 
compliment to the members of that branch 
of the profession to which he belonged at 
the expense of the other, when he said 
no precedent was to be found of solicitors 
having contravened what he stated to be 
the Standing Orders of the House, while 
at the same time he admitted there had 
been a period when Attorneys and So- 
licitors General had been so greedy of fees 
that a positive rulehad been made torestrain 
them fromindulging in such practices. [No, 
no.| This is the true result of the hon. 
Member's statement as to this House; and 
in the House of Lords there was a Resolu- 
tion once passed of a still stronger nature. 
I come now to the Question itself. Is the 
statement of the hon. Member entitled 
to support from the Members of this 
House, either from the evidence afforded 
by the records of our Journals, of our 
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officers, or of you, Sir, who are so pro- 
foundly acquainted with the rules and 
practice of this House? I donot speak 
of any strained or liberal construction of 
those Orders—if there be any clear and 
intelligible declaration in them which is 
opposed to what I have done, I shall bow 
obediently to it, whatever may be the per- 
sonal effect upon myself. Isaid on the 
former occasion what I repeat now—that 
the Committees of this House cannot be 
too pure in their motives or actions ;_ but 
I would ask if it be not a hypocritical re- 
gard for purity to declare that a solicitor 
receiving a fee for his services in pro- 
moting a private bill, is liable to have his 
mind biassed, while Gentlemen are not 
even suspected whose whole property has 
been involved in bills in which they have 
interfered. If the House support the Re- 
solution now proposed, no man can vote 
on a bill when he has a direct interest 
in the result. I should be ready to agree 
to the proposition, and no one would 
more cordially support the Resolution, or 
embrace it in practice, than myself, did 
it go the length of declaring that no Mem- 
ber should vote in any case in which he 
had a direct interest : but the hon. Mem- 
bor has gone further, and has said “ indi- 
rect” as well as “direct”—at least he 
has said so in effect. I would agree even 
to this, if 1 thought it could be practically 
effected, but I scarcely think it possible 
for any Committee of gentlemen to be 
formed who are not directly or indirectly 
influenced in the result of any measure that 
has to pass through this House. I am some- 
times solicited by persons coming from 
Glasgow or Dundee to support or oppose 
a bill in its progress through the House, 
or to attend the Committee upon it. I 
should have thought that I could have 
had no direct or indirect interest in such 
a bill; but such is the extraordinary ac- 
tivity of these agents, that they discover 
what I never could have imagined ; that 
in some way or other the interests of my 
own constituents are concerned in the 
bill, and some of these are always found 
to urge me to attend the discussions on 
the bill. Attending or not to their wishes 
may influence my return for Colchester, 
and thus I may have an interest in mea- 
sures which nobody would suspect. I 
question, Sir, whether there are six Mem- 
bers in this House who are not subject to 
this sort of indirect influence. To the 
Resolution now proposed by the hon, 
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Member I shall move an Amendment—a 
substantive Amendment ; for as to the 
common form of moving the previous 
Question, it requires all the ingenuity of 
the practised Members to understand 
what it means. I shall, therefore, propose 
a Resolution, that no Member who has a 
direct interest in any bill shall vote in the 
Committee upon it. I do not say that 
they shall not sit in the Committee, for it 
is frequently necessary that they should do 
so, in order to give that information on 
the subject which they, best of all others, 
perhaps, are able to afford. I will only 
say of myself, that I never sat and voted 
in any canal or road-bill committee in 
which I had half a farthing’s interest. I 
think I have been treated harshly, be- 
cause I have been treated as if this peti- 
tion had arisen out of my misconduct. I 
am willing, however, if others will follow 
me in that respect, to set an example of 
absolute disinterestedness; and as I never 
have been, so I am ready to say that I 
never will be a member of any committee 
on a bill in which [ am directly or indi- 
rectly interested. I must say, however, 
that the rewards of the kind alluded to by 
the Resolution of the hon. Member are so 
far from being a bribe, that they are but 
payments for services, and the person re- 
ceiving the services is, in such a case, just 
as much bribed as the person receiving the 
money. But if you are resolved on re- 
ducing the conduct of the Members of the 
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House to such a sublimated degree of 


purity that they shall not be subject to the 
influence even of 13s. 4d., or 1/. 1s., or 
6s. 8d. as an hon. Member reminds me 
(and these sums, by-the-bye, subject to 
taxation by your officers); I say, if the 
House is determined that its Members 
shall be so pure, that the purity of their 
minds shall not be borne down by the in- 
fluence of such a sum, I will even support 
a motion to that extreme. But Gentle- 
men have an interest in almost all the 
votes which they give in Parliament. I 
take it for granted, that the hon. Gentle- 
man, to be consistent, will oppose any 
East-India Directors from sitting on the 
Committee on India Affairs. Are not 
these hon. Gentlemen interested in that 
question? If that Committee should re= 
port that it was expedient to abolish the 
Company’s monopoly, it would be the 
abolition of enormous patronage. 1 un- 
derstand, I may be misinformed, but I 
do understand, that the advantage of the 
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East-India Directors is, beyond that of all 
other persons, bound up in the existence 
of the Company. If so, I ask, Sir, whether 
any Director can fairly tell me that should 
he feel the Company’s monopoly, the 
source of his power and patronage, crumb- 
ling beneath his feet, that he would not 
feel a paramount degree of interest in 
endeavouring to preserve it from ruin. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
given notice of a motion for a Committee 
on the Licensing System. Of course, he 
will not have any great brewers on that 
Committee. Ue will not ask men to vote 
against their interest, or put their delicate 
sense of honour in jeopardy. The other 
night there was a motion for the Reduc- 
tion of the Salaries of the Great Officers 
of State, when one of them rose up and 
implored our sympathy, because having 
only 3,500/. a-year, he thought himself 
in a bad state, because legs of mutton 
were now 7d. instead of 5d. per pound; 
while another right hon. Gentleman, con- 
nected with the Navy, thought 5,000/. a- 
year not enough to pay his weekly bills 
with, and would no doubt on a division 
have given a conscientious vote for the 
preservation of his salary. Much is now 
said against attorneys and solicitors, after 
they have been robbed of all the places 
they formerly occupied under the Govern- 
ment, and the duties of which they dis- 
charged both well and cheaply, but from 
which they were turned out because bar- 
risters were found more efficient in this 
House. Are these, or any of these, instances 
of that delicate purity in Members suffici- 
ent to justify the present Motion? I must 
also remind you, Sir, that I am not the 
only person concerned in this question, 
and that you are, by this Resolution, using 
the iron hand of your power in a fearful 
manner. You are about to take upon 
yourselves to dissolve engagements of a 
binding nature on the parties themselves. 
My partner has applied to be heard at 
your bar, and his prayer has been refused, 
Ido not say improperly refused, consist- 
ently with the forms of the House, but as 
he is concerned your Resolution ought to 
be well weighed. I admit, however, that 
if it is clear that the laws and usages of 
Parliament are, that not only no Member 
of this House, but no solicitor out of it 
connected with any Member, is allowed to 
engage in the management of private bills 
—I say if this be the case, 1 admit that 
he has come into the lion’s mouth, and he 
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must get out of it with as little mutilation 
as possible. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has given notice of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the fees of the Courts of Law, 
has often talked of vested rights. I say, 
let him consider mine. But, Sir, if all 
others are to be in the same manner given 
up, I have such a contempt for these 
claims, that I do not care how low mine 
are estimated. There is now a bill in this 
House in which I believe the hon. Member 
is somewhat interested ; and there is a 
circular with one hundred and two names 
subscribed as opponents of it. Among 
these I find the names of Hertford, Corn- 
wallis, Willoughby de Broke, and other 
gentlemen of great importance, who declare 
their intention of opposing the bill. Now, 
suppose, for we must go on mere hypo- 
thesis here, suppose, I say, that the Mar- 
quis of Hertford had any Member or 
Members in this House, I am sure, of 
course, that he has not, but suppose he 
had, and that that Member, instead of 
paying 5,000/. for his seat, as described 
by an hon. Baronet the other night, had 
taken it on the condition or the under- 
standing that he was to do the public and 
private business of the noble Marquis, and 
that he would be on the alert as to any 
thing that might pass in this House affect- 
ing the noble Marquis’s estate. If he were 
required to come down to oppose this bill 
— if he were driven, xolens volens, against 
his own feelings here, I should like to know 
to what degree of influence he could be 
said to be subject. Then, Sir, there are 
such persons as stewards and receivers to 
very wealthy noblemen—to the Duke of 
Devonshire for instance. Have we no such 
gentlemen Members of this House? Iam 
sure I respect one gentleman of that class 
very much, and I think no promotion ever 
did greater credit to the Government than 
his, and I would rather receive, like him, 
5,000/. a-year, than a few shilling fees, 
piecemeal, as an attorney. If such a 
Gentleman were told that he must oppose 
a bill for opening a canal that was to run 
through the domains at Chatsworth, he 
would possibly answer, “ But I believe 
that bill will be a public benefit ;” if he 
did, and his noble patron should reply, 
“Yes, but I disapprove of it ;” oppose it 
he must, and what influence would he be 
under? In the course of last Session, a 
noble Lord near me, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, introduced a bill which 
was to be productive of advantage to his 
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I believe I was almost the only 
man on this side of the House who staid 
here to oppose it [cries of no, no; it was 
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thrown out]. Yes, it was thrown out by 
those who staid to throw it out ; a power- 
ful stream, however, of disinterested sup- 
porters left the House, and it was opposed 
by the hon. Members opposite. I only 
mention this to show that there are infi- 
nitely greater dangers in these things than 
in the open and avowed practice I have 
adopted. If this House come to a pro- 
spective Resolution, denouncing practices 
of this sort, there is no one more cordially 
inclined to support it than myself. But I 
have already protested against a Resolu- 
tion being passed in personal unkindness 
to myself. The House will be acting more 
consistently if it passes a Resolution, em- 
bracing themselves as well as me. With 
that I shall be perfectly satisfied. I shall, 
therefore, move the following Resolution : 


—‘‘ That it is destructive of the ends of 


public and private justice, and inconsistent 
with the duty of any Member of this House 
to vote in a Committee on any Bill in 
which he is directly personally interested.” 

Mr. Hume said, he should willingly 
second the hon. Member for Colchester, 
as he had already testified his opinions 
upon the subject by proposing two resolu- 
tions in a former Session, precisely of a 
similar nature to the Resolution proposed 
as an Amendment by the hon. Member. 
He was by no means favourable to the 
principle of selecting particular cases for 
the interference of the House while the 
grosser and more important evil remained 
entirely unnoticed. The House would as- 
suredly do honour to itself and add mate- 
rially to the dignity of its character, if it 
uniformly made it a practice to chaHenge 
any of its Members who should take a part 
in the proceedings on a bill in which he 
was found to be in any degree individually 
interested, For several successive years 
he had endeavoured to impress upon the 
House the necessity of adopting such a 
course, but he had been invariably answer- 
ed that it was better to leave the whole 
matter to the sense of honour entertained 
by the Members themselves, trusting to 
their feelings and perception of propriety. 
He was not a friend, however, to any 
measure which tended to cast blame where 
no blame could be justly imputed. How 
could a solicitor exercise an undue or 
sinister influence over the conduct of a 
Committee, when he was not a Member of 
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that committee? He protested against 
an inference which there was no reason 
whatever, in his opinion, to deduce. It 
was not befitting their notions of equity 
and justice to pass a resolution condemn- 
atory of solicitors, where it was not possi- 
ble that they could have the influence 
which alone might warrant such a_pro- 
ceeding on the part of the House. It 
would never be in their power to influence 
a committee on any bill in the manner 
suggested, but the case was widely differ- 
ent when an interested Member was per- 
mitted to sit in a committee. On the 
whole, he would much rather support the 
Amendment as a general measure, than 
the original Resolution. It would apply 
a general remedy to an extensive evil, 
whereas the Resolution of the hon. Mover 
would only apply to an individual case. 
Mr. Brougham thought, that the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire placed his Motion 
on a considerably lower ground than it 
ought to occupy, when he founded it upon 
the Resolution of 1696. He marvelled to 
hear it made a matter of doubt whether an 
individual, being a Judge of one of the 
Courts at Westminster, a Justice of 
Quarter Sessions, or even a member of any 
inferior judicature, exercising deliberate 
functions, could practise in those Courts, 
Sessions, or Judicatures, as Counsel, 
Agent, or Solicitor. It was a proposition 
utterly repugnant in itself, and which re- 
quired no argument to establish its absurd- 
ity. The same rule must apply to the 
Members of the House of Commons. 
But the hon. Member for Aberdeen had 
expressed himself of opinion, that no 
abuse could result from a Member of that 
House acting as a solicitor in cases of bills, 
provided he did not sit on the committee. 
He had inquired how a Member under 
such circumstances could possibly exercise 
undue influence to promote the success of 
the bill in which he was professionally in- 
terested. This question, he apprehended, 
would be best answered by propounding 
another, which he would thus put to 
that hon. Gentleman. Suppose he were 
himself personally concerned in the fate of 
a private bill, and that he was given the 
option between two solicitors, Mr. A. and 
Mr. B., whose services were respectively 
suggested. Mr. A. happens to be merely 
a professional man, but Mr. B. is a Mem- 
ber; and he now put it to him, as a sound 
man of business, whether he would hesitate 
a single moment in his choice—whether 
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he would not decide in less time than it 
had taken to propose the question? In 
the case he supposed, there was to be an 
equality in the claims of both parties; 
and this point being conceded, ceteris 
paribus, he asked whether it would re- 
quire a second moment’s consideration ? 
Would he not reply, “ Do you take me for 
a fool; am I an idiot that you should 
insult my understanding by asking such a 
question? The Member certainly shall 
be my solicitor.” It might be answered, 
then, that a standing order had been 
moved on the 26th of February, 1830, 
which required that no member should sit 
on the committee where he was an inter- 
ested party. But the rejoinder still would 
be—“‘I care not for that; may he not 
have private access to other Members who 
will be on the committee? although the 
bill is to be discussed in committee, will 
it end there?” All Members would have 
the privilege of voting, however they might 
be restricted with respect to the ‘commit- 
tee; but even if they were tied up in the 
House and prevented from voting alto- 
gether, he still did not entertain any doubt 
that the circumstance of his being a Mem- 
ber would give him a very great advantage 
over others of the same profession. The 
assertion to the contrary had been made 
in the heat of argument, but the speaker, 
he was confident, on further consideration, 
would not hesitate to retract it. Those 
reasons which might be most potent in 
inducing him to employ a Member to 
whom the House was likely to give a 
preference, ought to weigh equally with 
them as motives for putting a stop to the 
whole system for the future. He felt 
unwilling to use harsh names, but the 
advantage which any Member had so 
enjoyed could result only from the per- 
version and the abuse, not to say prosti- 
tution, of his privileges. It was univer- 
sally acknowledged every where else, that 
the characters of a judge and a party con- 
cerned ought never to unite in the same 
person. Not leng since, in a cause before 
the Privy Council, a Member who was 
interested personally attempted to obtain 
a hearing, but was instantly informed that 
he could not be listened to in his charac- 
ter of privy councillor, that it was com- 
petent for him to address that tribunal as 
a party, and that he would not be recog- 
nized for the time in any other character. 
Nor was there any thing to prevent a 
Member of that House from acting in a 
2L 
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private capacity as party to a petition, but 
by astanding order he was very justly dis- 
qualified from voting. With respect to 
the emoluments of the Crown-officers, the 
hon. Member for Colchester laboured 
under a misconception, as they were not 
remunerated for any services which they 
might render to Government in their cha- 
racter as Members of Parliament. He 
wished also to explain another misconcep- 
tion, affecting himself personally as coun- 
sel in a celebrated case, which had been 
that evening alluded to, though he would 
first notice the present restrictions on 
barristers who happened to be Members of 
Parliament. They never attempted to 
come before the House as counsel in any 
department of their profession, nor were 
they suffered to be employed at an clec- 
tion, or before a committee on an election, 
although in the former case it was impos- 
sible that their professional engagement 
could interfere with their legislative duties, 
unless they happened to be ballotted for 
the committee. In his own case, he had 
carried the principle further, for after 
having been for three years a Member of 
Parliament, he was without a seat for 
three years succeeding, during which 
period he had made it a rule (from which 
he never in any instance departed) that he 
would not take a brief either in a private 
biil or a parliamentary committee, or, in 
short, upon any parliamentary business of 
any kind or sort whatever. And why had 
he done so? His connection with Parlia- 
ment was then done away, and, for aught 
he knew, might never be renewed. But 
he acted from this feeling—he thought 
that, in delicacy to the members of his 
profession, he was bound to decline such 
practice. If any Gentleman wanted any 
satisfaction on this subject, it could easily 
be ascertained in the Court of King’s 
Bench, where it was universally known 
that that was the ground upon which he 
acted. He felt that it might be said, 
“* Here is a man who is one day in Parlia- 
ment, and another day out of it. He has 
acquired a certain weight or standing in 
Parliament. He has formed connections 
there, and, consequently, he has a better 
chance of being favourably heard by com- 
mittees, and, if any question should arise, 
he will possess advantages giving him a 
pre-eminence over other men of perhaps 
much greater merit.” He had, therefore, 
a stained from all parliamentary practice, 
although the nature of his connections at 
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the time would have rendered such prac- 
tice by no means inconvenient for him, 
If such a principle were proper in his case, 
it must apply, a fortiorz, to the circum- 
stances to which the attention of the 
House was directed. But he felt it neces- 
sary to explain a matter upon which 
considerable misconception seemed to ex- 
ist, and it was chiefly for that object that 
he had risen, he meant the supposed 
emoluments of the Queen’s Counsel 
on that celebrated trial which had 
been alluded to, He desired to remove 
what he believed to be an erroneous im- 
pression as to the restriction upon Mem- 
bers of that House from being concerned 
in proceedings of that nature having been 
removed at the instance of the Queen’s 
Counsel. His decided belief was, that it 
was not the Queen’s Counsel, but the late 
Lord Londonderry, who desired to have 
that impediment removed, because he felt 
the great inconvenience which must result 
from the Crown not being able to employ, 
in furtherance of that bill, the services of 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General. His impression on this point was 
strong and confident, because he had a 
distinct recollection of feeling much satis- 
faction that the impossibility, as he sup- 
posed, of his being employed in the House 
of Lords while a Member of this House, 
would aftord him an opportunity of quitting 
for a season the laborious duties ofa Mem- 
ber of Parliament. At that time he felt 
the pressure of those duties severely, and 
he was gratified at the prospect of obtain- 
ing a temporary release from them, Acting 
upon that feeling, he took measures with 
a view to quitting his place in Parliament. 
He brought forward the Education bills 
greatly to his own discomfiture, because 
he was obliged to bring them forward 
under the disadvantage of having to con- 
tend with other engrossing and over- 
whelming business; and indeed he believed 
he mentioned at the time that he did so, 
because he understood that it would be 
necessary for him soon to quit his place in 
that House. Whether it were Lord Castle- 
reagh who made the motion to remove the 
restriction, or whether it proceeded from 
him (Mr. Brongham) and his friends, he 
could not take upon himself positively to 
assert, but it was his belief that it came 
from the Government. That he himself 
did not suggest the plan or encourage it, 
but, on the contrary, that he wished the 
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Parliament, and that hemade arrangements 
with that view, and brought some particular 
business before the House to forward those 
arrangements he was certain. This he 
was able to say, not merely from impres- 
sion, but from a confident, distinct and 
precise recollection. He believed the 
measure originated with Lord Castlereagh, 
because his Lordship required the aid of 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General, who could not quit Parliament as 
other advocates could do. He would beg 
the House to recollect that there was the 
greatest possible difference between coun- 
sel or solicitors acting or soliciting bills in 
the House of Lords, and doing business of 
a similar nature in this House. But he 
admitted that, except upon extraordinary 
occasions, the rule to which he had referred 
ought not to be deviated from. It had 
been said, that the Queen’s Counsel enjoyed 
enormous emoluments on the occasion of 
those proceedings. He would beg the 
attention of the House to the observations 
which he was about to offer on this point. 
The Queen’s Counsel, during the whole 
time while that measure was under the 
consideration of Parliament, never, in any 
way, or in any form or shape whatever, 
exercised their professional capacity in that 
House. He himself appeared on the oc- 
ceasion solely in the character of a Member 
of Parliament; and he could assert that 
an hon. and learned friend, whom he 
lamented not to be able to appeal to on 
that occasion, as he was no longer a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—he meant Mr. Denman 
—and other hon. friends did with him act 
in that House without the interference of 
their client; that they acted upon their 
own responsibility as Members of Parlia- 
ment; and that they refused, when occa- 
sion arose, to follow the instructions of 
their client. They acted as Members of 
Parliament, and not as Counsel for the 
Queen. As to their receiving any emolu- 
ments for any thing that they did in that 
House, such an idea never before crossed 
the mind of any man. It was never for a 
moment imagined that they received a 
single farthing, or any remuneration of 
whatever shape or sort, for the performance 
of any professional duties in that House, 
because there they could have no such 
duties to perform. Now, a word or two 
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with respect to the large emoluments which 
the Queen’s Counsel were supposed to have 
received for their services in another place. | 
He could assure those who took any con- 
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cern in the subject, that the Queen, or the 
individuals acting on her behalf, never 
paid any portion of the remuneration to 
the Counsel employed to conduct her case 
in the other House of Parliament. They 
were employed by the express and especial 
permission of the House of Commons, and 
under a protest against the case being made 
a precedent for future practice; but they 
never received from her Majesty any re- 
muneration of any kind or sort for the per- 
formance of their professional duties in the 
House of Lords, from the beginning of 
those proceedings to the end. ‘The whole 
expenses of that branch of the proceedings, 
as well as the rest of the expenses of the 
trial, were defrayed by the public. In 
making this statement he was anxious to 
be understood as saying nothing and 
meaning nothing which could strengthen the 
prejudices he knew existed against the un- 
fortunate but high-minded lady who was 
the object of these proceedings, and which 
prejudices ought at length to rest in the 
grave with her. He meant to say nothing 
that could be at all capable of being con- 
strued into any imputation upon the justice 
or the generosity of that illustrious person- 
age. He could add that so little disposed 
was her Majesty to regard unfavourably 
the zealous and strenuous exertions made 
in her behalf, and the success of those 
exertions, however little share he person- 
ally might have had in that success—so 
little was her Majesty inclined to under- 
value those strenuous, and so far as re- 
garded his colleagues, able exertions, that 
no sooner by such efforts of her servants, 
and by the merits and justice of her own 
cause, was her defence accomplished, than 
her Majesty, on the very next morning, 
directed that the whole balance in her 
banker’s hands, amounting at the time to 
7,000/., should be distributed between his 
colleagues and himself. They had, how- 
ever, received their remuneration, and he 
repeated, that in fact her Majesty did not, 
for these reasons, directly or indirectly, 
pay any portion of the expenses of the 
trial, Another point had been touched 
upon, to which he would offer one word of 
reply. It was said that the fees of a soli- 
citor were small as compared with those of 
counsel, being generally only 6s. 8d. or 
13s. 4d., even on most important business. 
Now certainly it was not for him to defend 
one branch of the profession at the expense 
of another; but he must remind the Gen- 
‘tlemen that the emoluments of solicitors 
2L2 
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did not consist of one fee of 6s. 8d. 
merely. He could be borne out by any 
hon, Member who had ever had the good 
fortune of paying a solicitor for his skill 
and assiduity in their favour—[a laugh], 
that solicitors were not at all confined to 
one fee of 6s. 8d., or 13s. 4d. or 1d. 1s. 
Those fees were received by them fre- 
quently, and almost daily, in the course of 
their proceedings, and they had other 
emoluments arising from drawing deeds— 
so much a sheet for the draft. They also 
derived other emoluments indirectly from 
the copies and engrossments of pleadings, 
which made the 6s. 8d., or the 13s. 4d. or 
the 1/. 1s. sink into insignificance as to the 
proportion which they formed of the total 
amount appearing at the bottom of the bill. 
He stated this the more confidently because 
the hon. Member for Colchester himself 
had, on a former occasion, exhibited a bill, 
in which, although there were fees for 
counsel included, yet no one counsel, or 
two counsel, received any thing approach- 
ing in amount the sum paid to the skilful 
attorney. He had felt it necessary to say 
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this much because it was very much the | 


custom to attack a profession, the members 


of which seldom made it a practice to | 


defend themselves from such attacks, 
content to rest upon their own merits. 
Allusion had been made toa former Mem- 
ber of that House (Sir James Graham), 
who was said, while occupying a seat in 
Parliament, and after he had professed to 
have withdrawn from his profession, still 
to have occupied himself in soliciting 
private bills. He certainly had often 
heard this said as a jest, but had never 
heard any man attempt to utter it seriously 
as an imputation actually incurred by the 
gentleman to whom it was applied. In 
all the instances in which he had heard the 
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nation, not to say violence, exhibited in 
rebutting any accusation, than was dis- 
played by him; and in all such instances, 
after the explanation given by that hon, 
Baronet, the charge was always retracted 
by those who had made it, as was said, 
rather in jest than seriously. 

The Attorney General said, that he 
could bear testimony to the correctness of 
the explanation of his hon. and learned 
friend of the circumstances relative to the 
late Sir James Graham. With regard to 
the fees supposed to be received by the 
law officers of the Crown for their pro- 
fessional duties in that House, all he 
could say was, that he had devoted much 
of his time to one particular bill, and it 
had never entered his head that he was to 
be compensated for his labours in that 
instance. He had never heard of any of 
the emoluments of the law officers being 
connected with or arising out of any bill 
in that House. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that, so far 
as he was informed, and having been a 











law officer of the Crown, he was enabled 
to state the practice to the House, the 
fact was beyond dispute, that no law 
officer of the Crown ever received from 
the Government any fee for preparing, or 
for supporting in that House, any measure 
which it was found expedient to bring before 
Parliament. He was satisfied that the hon. 
Member for Colchester did not mean any 
indelicacy, but it really was not altogether 
delicate to suppose that because the law 
advisers of the Crown were called upon to 
support particular bills—a call to which 
they were sometimes obedient, and some- 
times disobedient — to think that they 
were such servile characters that they 
received a fee upon every bill which the 
Government brought in. Now, he said 


remark made it was as a joke, encouraged | not only that they took no such fees, but 
and occasioned by his own good nature. | further, if any measures were proposed 
This was what he had always understood | which might be contradictory to duty, to 


to be the naturé of that allusion; and he | 
repeated that he had never heard any man 
apply it seriously asa merited censure ; but | 
this he could say from his own knowledge, 
and he felt bound to state it in justice to 
the hon, Baronet, and in vindication of 
the honour of Parliament—he had been 
once or twice in company with the hon. 
Baronet when he had heard him twitted— 
not with this charge, but with still carrying 
on his profession after he had appeared to 
quit it, and which was before he came into 
that House; and he never saw greater indig- 





honour, or to principle, a man to whom 
those considerations were valuable would 
reject not only the fee but the office too. 
He was not offering these remarks on 
behalf of himself, but on behalf of his 
predecessors in office, and of those who 
might be their successors; and he re- 
peated, that a man of honour, under such 
circumstances, would reject not only the 
fee, but the office too, which was some- 
thing more valuable. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member for Col- 
chester would not cast upon Gentlemen 
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filling those high stations, the scandalous 
and degrading predicament which he 
attached to them; namely, that, when a 
bill was brought in by Government, the 
law officers who might support it were 
paid for such support; and he hoped that 
those who had heard the statement, and 
those who might hereafter read what had 
passed, would not carry away the concep- 
tion so degrading to the law officers of 
the Crown, that when they acted in their 
legislative capacity they were paid for 
framing a bill, or for advocating it in its 
progress through that House. Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman who mixed up the law officers 
so much with disgrace and corruption 
would take the trouble of reading the 
Debates in that House at the time when 
Lord North was Minister, and Mr, Thur- 
low Attorney General, he would find that 
when Lord North was sitting there (on 
the Treasury Bench), and Mr. Thurlow 
sitting there, the Attorney General voted 
in opposition to the Ministry. This, 
therefore, might be taken as a proof, that 
the law officers of the Crown were not 
always so subservient or obsequious to the 
Crown, or so susceptible to the sort of 
influence which the hon.Member supposed 
to be their governing principle. 

Mr. Baring said, the hon. Member for 
Colchester had been quite mistaken in the 
whole of his statement respectiug Sir 
James Graham, who, from the moment of 
entering the House, disclaimed all parti- 
cipation in the profits of the partnership 
alluded to. The same he knew was the 
case with Mr. Smith, who, though Solicitor 
to the East-India Company had never 
been concerned as a parliamentary agent in 
any business whatever. It was the less 
necessary, he thought, to enter into a 
resolution of the nature then before the 
House, as it had all along been distinctly 
understood, that whenever any Member 
had a direct interest in any thing coming 
before a committee, he immediately with- 
drew from it. On that ground he did not 
see the necessity of the House coming to 
any resolution such as that which had 
been proposed. 

Mr. Hobhouse could not see how there 
could be two opinions on the subject of 
the Resolution. He confessed that he 
thought the House was indebted to the 
hon. Member for Colchester for bringing 
the question to such a form, as that it 
resolved itself into this—Was the practice 
alluded to carried on openly or otherwise ? 
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He was ready to admit that the minds of 
some persons might be so constituted as 
not to consider it objectionable to pursue 
the practice in question, though it cer- 
tainly was such a practice as he could 
by no means reconcile it to his mind to 
follow. There had been an old adage, 
“that every man had a right to do what 
he liked with his own.”—Though true, in 
most other instances, it was clear it was 
not so as respected the use which a Mem- 
ber of Parliament might make of his 
abilities or influence, as in the case of the 
hon. Member for Colchester. The ex- 
planation of his conduct given by that 
hon. Member was certainly ingenious, and 
though not satisfactory to his (Mr. H.’s) 
mind, yet might be perfectly so to the 
hon. Member himself: for it was to be 
presumed that there was that in the con- 
stitution of his mind which led him to 
think there was nothing wrong in the 
practice. He wished to preserve his hon. 
friend, the Member for Montrose, from 
having it imputed to him that he defended 
the conduct of the Member for Colchester. 
He certainly did not think it right that 
any Member, directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in a question coming before any 
committee, should serve upon that com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Colchester 
said, that he had done nothing more than 
had been done by many otbers as well as 
himself; and contended, with some ap- 
pearance of reason, that he should not be 
turned out into the wilderness as the scape 
goat, with all the sins of the House of 
Commons upon his head; and no doubt 
the practice of hon. Gentlemen voting 
upon questions in which they had an 
interest was too common to justify any 
very severe visitation upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Colchester. As to the question 
then before the House, he should vote for 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire; and he thought the House 
much indebted to that hon, Gentleman 
for having brought it forward. As it had 
been submitted to the House, they must 
come to a vote upon it; and having the 
Question put, they could not do otherwise 
than decide in its favour. At the same 
time the practice against which the present 
Amendment was directed was a practice 
contrary to the dignity of Parliament; 
nay, it was opposed to the feelings, not 
oniy of a gentleman, but of a man, to 
do anything so obviously contrary to the 
first principles of justice as to sit on a 
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committee which was to decide a question 
wherein he had a direct interest. Admit- 
ing all that, however, he would recommend 
the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
Amendment for the purpose of making it 
a substantive motion, and should that be 
done, he should have no objection to vote 
in its favour. He could not join in the 
exculpatory account which had been given 
of the conduct of committees above stairs; 
and for the purpose of justifying his dis- 
sent from those accounts, he should state 
literally some facts which came under his 
observation. There were some facts he 
would not state, from delicacy to the 
parties; but he should lay before the 
ITouse such a statement as would leave no 
doubt that his views on the subject were 
well founded.—Not long ago a committee 
was appointed, of which he was a member, 
and the question at issue involved a very 
large amount of money. The chairman 
was deeply interested. On the occasion 
to which he particularly referred, five 
members were in attendance, of whom 
two, in addition to the chairman, were 
deeply interested in having the measure 
under consideration passed. Previous to 
going to the vote, he (Mr. H.) rose in the 
committee, and stated that he did not 
think it by any means proper that persons 
so deeply interested should take a part in 
its proceedings, The chairman replied, 
that many of his (Mr. H.’s) constituents, 
the electors of Westminster, were also 
interested in the result, and that the 
member for Westminster, was as much 
disqualitied from acting and voting in 
that committee as any hon. Member in 
that House. However, the question was 
discussed and decided, and three carried 
it against two, in favour of the bill.—He 
would now mention another case: early 
in the last Session, a committee was ap- 
pointed, of which a very influential gentle- 
man was appointed chairman, and on oue 
occasion he came to him (Mr. H.) and 
asked him to preside one day in the com- 
mittee—he learned subsequently that that 
chairman was most deeply interested in 
the question which that committee had 
to decide; and certainly, if he had not 
been ignorant of the whole matter, he 
should not have undertaken to preside in 
the room of any chairman so circum- 
stanced. In fact, he siace learned that 
that chairman had interests at stake, 
amounting to thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, With such facts before them, 
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they could not doubt that it behoved them 
(the question being once brought before 
them) to remove the blot upon their 
character which the practice in question 
seemed to leave; for they could not shut 
their eyes to the statements of facts which 
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had been made. The practice was one 
which they were bound to put down.—He 
should now call the attention of the House 
to a circumstance which happened to the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Brougham). He had undertaken, in his 
capacity of a Member of that House, to 
bring forward certain charges against the 
governor of a distant colony, who was 
accused of malversation in his conduct of 
the affairs of that colony. Those were 
serious charges; and any charge could not 
fail to be serious in the hands of the Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough. God forbid that 
any friend of his should fall under the chas- 
tisement of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man! On the occasion in question, instead 
of following up those charges, he came 
down to the House, and said that he was 
employed as counsel in the causes arising 
out of those accusations, and that there- 
fore, as a Member of Parliament, he could 
not take any share in such measures as 
the Legislature might think proper to 
adopt with respect to them. He would 
not state for which of the parties the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was employed ; it 
was cnough that he had, in his profes- 
sional capacity, access to the information 
possessed by one of them. He considered 
it such as unfitted him for the discharge 
of the duties of a legislator on the parti- 
cular question at issue. If such a feeling 
vas approved of in a most distinguished 
Member of Parliament, it could not be 
borne that any Member of that House 
should act in his legislative capacity to 
promote his private interests. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for Col- 
chester would bring forward his Amend- 
ment as a substantive proposition, when it 
should have his earnest support; for 
nothing could be more contrary to com- 
mon justice and common sense, than for 
hon. Members to sit up stairs in one 
capacity, and come down to the House in 
another. 

Sir M1. W. Ridley observed, that the 
question was not whether hon. Members 
having a direct or an indirect interest in 
questions before committees ought or 
ought not to sit upon them; the question 
was, whether the House should or should 
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not express its reprobation of the practice 
of Members of that House employed pro- 
fessionally using the influence they pos- 
sessed to promote the objects of their 
clients. It was their duty, if possible, to 
devise means for preventing Members of 
that House voting in committees in which 
they were interested ; but it was perhaps 
a still more important duty for them to 
prevent professional persons from using 
the privileges and facilities which belonged 
to them as such for the purposes of 
private interest. It might be said, that it 
would be rather a hard case to require 
the dissolution of connections formed with 
parties concerned in proceedings before 
that House; but he thought that where 
such alliances did exist they ought to be 
broken through ; such alliances were most 
unparliamentary alliances, and the sooner 
they were dissolved the better. 

The Solicitor General repeated that the 
question was as had been stated by the 
last speaker, and expressed his strong 
disapprobation of the circular letter which 
had been mentioned—he never read any- 
thing more objectionable. ‘The conduct 
of all professional men ought to be above 
reproach, and he considered that it was 
extremely unfair in Members of that House, 
by themselves or by their partners, to 
become solicitors or agents for one party 
or the other. 

Sir C. Burrell pressed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster to explain the allu- 
sions to members of the committees and 
chairmen of committees, contained in his 
speech. He was perfectly aware that it 
would not be consistent with the forms 
and the usages of that House for him to 
mention the names of the parties to whom 
he alluded, but he could state the occa- 
sion, the period, and such other particu- 
lars as could leave no doubt who were 
meant. It was only right that the House 
should receive some explanation, and it 
was only fair that the parties should have 
an opportunity of defending themselves, 
if any defence they had. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the rule 
was perfectly clear, that parties interested 
should not sit upon committees, and there 
were more abuses of a similar description 
which called for the interference of the 
House. Let those cases be brought for- 
ward separately, and he, for one, would 
most readily lend his assistance in abolish- 
ing the evil. Nothing could be more 
distinct and explicit than the proceedings 
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of Parliament on all occasions with re- 
spect to questions of that nature. On 
the Queen’s trial, her Attorney and Solici- 
tor General, being Members of that 
House, applied for permission to attend 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, in 
order to their being there heard as her 
Counsel. ‘That permission was granted, 
with express condition that they should 
pledge themselves, in the event of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties proposed 
against her Majesty, coming down to that 
House, not to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings on that measure. Upon that 
the permission was granted. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had 
listened with great attention to the pre- 
sent discussion, and he had come to the 
decision of voting with the hon. Member 
for Staflordshire, for which he should 
give three reasons—-and in a sentence ; 
first, because it was consistent with the 
uniform practice of the House, that 
lawyers should not take any part, as 
members of Parliament, in any proceed- 
ings wherein they were professionally 
engaged, and he thought the same rule 
should apply to Solicitors. —- Secondly, 
that any Member taking pecuniary re- 
wards for his services, did that which was 
incompatible with the discharge of any 
parliamentary duty. Thirdly, the prac- 
tice referred to gave Members of Patrlia- 
ment an undue preference over the other 
members of their own profession, and 
thereby it should not be sanctioned by 
that House. And here he was bound to 
say, that the bon. Member for Colches- 
ter had made what he thought an undue 
use of the privilege of franking, in sending 
his circulars, under the sanction of his par- 
liamentary privilege, free of postage. He 
did not conceive that voting for the 
proposition of his hon. friend, the Member 
for Staffordshire, conveyed any blame 
upon the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Colchester, for he might certainly have 
taken a different view of the subject from 
that which other hon. Members were in 
the habit of taking, As to the other 
Resolution, he thought it ought not to be 
taken in connection with that of his hon. 
friend; each ought to stand on its own 
merits, and be decided after a separate 
discussion. The utmost difficulty, he ap- 
prehended, would be found in any attempt 
to fexclude from committees Members 
having indirect interests in the matters at 


issue [Mr. D. W, Harvey said, the object 
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of his Motion was to exclude those who 
had direct interests].—If it merely ap- 
plied to persons having a direct interest, it 
was unnecessary, since that was already 
sufficiently well provided against. The 
indirect interests that hon. Members had 
were most numerous: for example, 
every Member of that House had an 
interest in the Corn Laws, or the commu- 
tation of Taxes. For the reasons he had 
given, he should vote for the Motion of 
his hon. friend the Member for Stafford- 
shire ; and from the explanation given by 
the hon. Member opposite, he did not feel 
called upon to pronounce any opinion 
upon his Amendment. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, not wishing to 
disturb the unanimity of the House, he 
would vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire. What he com- 
plained of was, that that Motion did not 
go far enough; and the object of his 
Amendment would be, to carry it to the 
extent which he thought the necessity of 
the case required. With that view, he pro- 
posed to add it in the form of another 
Resolution. He had, at no time, the 
least idea that he was acting in any man- 
ner contrary to the laws or usages of Par- 
liament; indeed, the very manner in 
which he proceeded was an_ evidence 
that he did not conceive he was doing 
anything wrong. To that he had only 
to add, that, so soon as he became 
aware of his error, no one could be 
more ready to yield than he had been; 
and, as a proof of the sincerity of his 
declaration, the next Gazette should an- 
nounce the dissolution of the partnership 
which had given rise to the present com- 
plaint. The law officers of the Crown 
received fees for professional advice on 
matters on which they might be called 
upon to vote in that House; and the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Brougham), after making the whole 
House expect a motion little short of im- 
peachment against a noble Lord who had 
held office in a distant part of the world, 
had appeared before the Privy Council as 
that noble Lord’s advocate! after which 
circumstance, he stated that he was 
bound to say that his opinion on the noble 
Lord’s conduct was altered. Allusion has 
been made to the use of franks; but 
before any charge was made against him, 
it should be remembered, that bankers, 
who were Members, made use of the pri- 
vilege in their business to the saying 
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of 9001. a year; and as there were fre- 
quently three or four Members in one 
banking concern, this extended to no less 
a sum than 3,600/. His intention was to 
withdraw his Amendment till the original 
Motion was disposed of, and then to pro- 
pose it in the shape of an original motion. 

Mr. Lamb said, he had been disposed to 
congratulate the House on the temper in 
which the discussion had been carried on, 
but the last speech of the hon. Member 
for Colchester had taken away all reason 
for congratulation. He had _ severely 
arraigned the conduct of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, though he had 
done well for himself to defer his attack 
till that hon. Gentleman had quitted the 
House. 

The Amendment was withdrawn, and 
the original Motion carried nem. con. 

Mr. Harvey then proposed his Amend- 
ment as an original Motion. He said he 
had not intended to make any attack on 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough ; 
but had only cited that case to show what 
was the usage of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Littleton moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the other Orders of the Day 
' should be read. 
| Mr. Alderman 
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Waithman supported 
| the Motion, because he thought the Reso- 
‘lutions of that House on such a subject 
; could not be teo strong and too compre- 
hensive. 

Mr. O’ Connell hoped, that it would not 
go forth to the public that they had been 
two hours by the clock straining at a 
gnat, after so often swallowing, not onl 
a camel, but a whole caravan of camels. 

Mr. Sadler supported the Amendment, 
on the ground that the Journals of the 
House were already over-loaded with rules. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman was already a rule of the 
House, and that it was quite unnecessary 
to enforce that rule by any further decla- 
ration, unless some specific cases were 
brought before Parliament. At present 
there was nothing but unsupported ac- 
cusations, 

Mr. W. Smith could not concur in the 
Motion. 

Mr. Croker said, that the law of Parlia- 
ment always was, that a Member interest- 
ed could not vote; and, therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion was worse than 
nothing, because it restricted that non- 
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The House then divided, when there; Sir G. Clerk, Mr. Douglas, and Mr. 
appeared for Mr. Harvey’s Motion 26; | Barrow, it appears that of late years the 
against it 174. Majority against the | Admiralty have made various efforts to 


Motion 148. reduce the Civil Expenditure of the Navy. 
aoe It seems, however, that they were so much 
List of the Minority. opposed as to be able to accomplish in this 


department only some trifling reductions, 


Baring, Sir T. mets el but that with respect to the Victualling 
Blake, Sir F. Sebright, Sir J. : : us 
Bernal, R. Taylor, M. A. Office, in consequence of the commis- 
Cave, O. Tennyson, C. sioners having zealously co-operated with 
Duncombe, T. Tiant, W. H. them, a very great reformation and saving 
Denison, W. J. Thomson, Powlett of expense had been effected. In the 
Dawson, A. oo Ald. ilast Session the old Navy Board was 
Grant, R. ' Whitbread, II. abolished, and a new one formed, accord- 
Hobhouse, J. C. Warburton, I. ili eel f the C . 

Howat. 11. Wood, J. ing to a suggestion o the Committee 
Maberly, J. Wood, Ald. of Finance, on the model of the Ordnance 
Marshall, W. TELLERS. Board. As the evidence just referred to 
O’Connell, D. D. W. Harvey explains the practicability of making 
Sykes, D. Joseph Hume. some considerable reductions in this de- 


partment, this change should lead to a 

Commitrre or Suprry.] TheOrderof | large saving of the public money. Some 
the Day being read for the House going | doubt may, however, be entertained of the 
into a Committee of Supply, reform of the constitution of this Board 

Sir 7. Byam Martin, on the Motion | being as effective as it ought to be, in 
for the Speaker leaving the Chair, ex- | consequence of the same individuals having 
pressed his regret at being under the | seats at it who have hitherto been back- 
necessity of trespassing for a short time | ward in promoting measures of reform 
on the attention of the House, and detain- | and retrenchment. Had the Committee 
ing it from going into a Committee. He | of Finance been renewed, so as to have 
had to complain that an hon. Baronet | had it in their power to make a report on 
opposite (Sir H. Parnell) had, in a book | the Navy, they could not have avoided 
on Financial Reform, thrown out imputa- | censuring in strong terms the conduct of 
tions against him and against the Navy |the Navy Board in persevering to resist 
Board, which were totally unfounded, | the superior authority of the Admiralty.” 
and decidedly coutrary to the evidence |} He would then observe to the House that 
given before the Finance Committee, on | he had attentively read the whole of the 
which the statements were alleged to be | evidence given before the Committee 
founded. The hon. Baronet asserted, | of Finance, and he could find no part of 
that the Navy Board appeared by that | it which warranted the interpretation given 
evidence to have been mainly instrumental | to it by the hon, Baronet. The strongest 
in preventing the execution of those ; passage was that in which his hon, 
measures of economy and retrenchment | friend, Mr. Keith Douglas, said, “ I am 
proposed by the Admiralty. He denied | certainly of opinion that if the Committee 
this most positively. He denied that; were to strengthen the hands of the 
any portion of his evidence, or of the | Admiralty, by conveying a strong re- 
evidence of any other person before the | commendation in favour of economy and 
Finance Committee, would bear out such | retrenchment, it could not fail to have a 
a conclusion; and he called on the hon. | good effect.” There could be no doubt 
Baronet to declare to the House that he | of the truth of this assertion, but he did 
had been instrumental in propagating a | not see how it justified the imputations 
reflexion on the character of the Board of the hon. Baronet. In what he had 
which was not borne out by the facts. | stated about the Navy Board not being 
Had the Navy Board acted in the manner | as effective as it ought to be in conse- 
described by the hon. Baronet, it | quence of old Members having seats at 
would have been unworthy of the confi- | it, the hon. Baronet had cast a severe 
dence either of the Admiralty or the | censure on the conduct of every Member 
country. The hon. Baronet says, “ Ac- | of that Board who had been a Member of 
cording to the evidence given before the | the former Board. So far, however, was 
Finance Committee by Sir G. Cockburn, |he (Sir B, Martin) from opposing the 
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wishes of the Admiralty, that Lord Melville 
had done him the honour to consult him 
as to the best means of carrying the 
recommendations of the Finance Com- 
mittee into effect, and had done him the 
further honour of adopting his suggestions, 
The hon. Baronet was quite unwarranted, 
therefore, either by any evidence given 
before the Finance Committee, or by the 
conduct of the Navy Board since, to cast 
such aspersions on the character of that 
Board. Nothing would gratify him more 
than to bring every member connected 
with that Board to the Bar of the House, 
in order to prove that the assertions of 
the hon. Baronet respecting it were un- 
founded. He, as well as every member 
of that Board, had, at all times, exerted 
themselves to keep down the expenditure ; 
although the hon. Baronet had taken 
leave, without the shadow of authority 
from evidence, to condemn the conduct 
of a whole body of men, without allowing 
the opportunity to defend themselves. 
He called on the hon. Baronet to rise in 
his place and declare in what part of the 
evidence before the Finance Committee 
he found the statemenis which supported 
the charge against the Board, of opposing 
retrenchment. There were no grounds 
for that charge; and a more unjust and 
more ungenerous proceeding than that 
adopted by the hon. Baronet had scarcely 
ever been brought under the notice of the 
House. The hon. Baronet had made 
charges against him, but he ought rather 
to have brought accusations against the 
hon. Baronet. The hon. Baronet had 
been Chairman of the Committee—Why 
did he not call him (Sir B. Martin) before 
that Committee when he heard these 
imputations against the Navy Board ? 
The hon. Baronet had been exceedingly 
remiss in his duty; because he was 
bound, as Chairman, to have sought this 
information. It might be said that the 
termination of the sittings of that Com- 
mittee prevented him, Why, the whole 
proceeding would not have occupied ten 
minutes. It would have satisfied the 
hon. Baronet and the Committee that his 
conduct, and that of the Navy Board, had 
been perfectly pure and unspotted ; and 
he was convinced, the hon. Baronet, if 
he had thought proper to call for these 
explanations, would never have stigmatised 
his conduct in the manner he had done in 
a nine-and-sixpenny pamphlet. The hon. 
Baronet had done him the honour, in that 
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pamphlet, to quote a portion of his evi- 
dence, and he said in alluding to the 
great success of the British Navy in 
diminishing the naval power of other 
countries, ‘¢ Sir T. B. Martin stated in his 
evidence before the Committee of Finance, 
the glorious fact, that England seemed to 
have swept from the face of the ocean the 
fleets of her enemies by the destruction of 
one hundred and fifty-six sail of the line, 
three hundred and eighty-two large 
frigates, six hundred and_ sixty-two 
corvettes, with other vessels, making in 
all two thousand five hundred and six 
vessels of war.” ‘ Notwithstanding this 
fact however,” added the hon. Baronet, 
“no less than 63,000,000/. have been 
granted by Parliament since 1815, for 
the effective Naval Service, just as if 
the whole two thousand five hundred 
and six vessels had never been taken or 
destroyed,and were all ready to be employ- 
ed against us.” This seemed to him a 
sad perversion of the evidence given 
before the Finance Committee, and as 
he was already aware that the hon. 
Baronet’s statements had made a very 
erroneous impression on the public, he 
would read to the House the evidence he 
had himself given. “ It is not for me to 
presume,” he was quoting the evidence 
as given before the Finance Committee “to 
offer any opinion as to the effective Naval 
Force which it may be proper for this 
country to maintain in time of peace: it 
is a political question with which I have 
no coucern, and must be decided partially 
with reference to the naval strength and 
resources of other countries; but it may 
be well to remark, that in all former 
periods of peace the efforts of England 
were unremitted in bringing the Navy 
into a formidable state, and particularly 
so between 1783 and 1793, when upon 
the breaking-out of the war we had 
ninety-one sail of the line fit for service ; 
and although the continental powers 
directed their attention more to military 
than naval matters, the large force was 
found inadequate to the growing wants of 
the Government, in the formation of squa- 
drons for the various and distant objects 
of protection and enterprise they had in 
view, and hence the necessity of having 
recourse to private merchant builders, 
to which may be traced the rapid and 
alarming decay of the ships, and the con- 
sequent waste of millions of the public 
money. But notwithstanding the large 
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force with which the war was commenced, 
and the aid of merchant builders, in con- 
structing ships of the line; notwith- 
standing the extraordinary and glorious 
fact that England seemed to have swept 
from the face of the ocean the fleets of 
her enemies, by the capture or destruction 
of one hundred and fifty-six sail of the 
line, three hundred and eighty-two large 
frigates, six hundred and _ sixty-two 
corvettes, and in all two thousand five 
hundred and six sail of vessels of war, still 
the last day of the war found every energy 
strained, and the wholeshipwright strength 
of the Kingdom combined, in order to 
meet the wants of the country in all 
quarters of the globe, and to keep pace 
with the gigantic efforts of Buonaparte in 
applying the great naval resources of 
France and Holland, in the augmentation 
of the French Marine. I may, therefore, 
say with propriety, that the period of 
peace is the time to provide such an 
ample stock of line-of-battle ships, as 
may prevent the risk of the country 
falling again into the hands of the 
Merchant Builders.” A conclusion di- 
rectly the reverse of that drawn by the 
hon. Baronet, naturally arose out of that 
evidence ; he however, omitting all these 
gratifying circumstances, all the circum- 
stances which were stated to justify our 
large expenditure during peace, went on 
to state most unfairly, ‘* But this is not 
all; for after having spent so many 
millions (as sixty-three since the peace), 
it would appear by the sums voted in 
1829, for artificers, timber, &c. that 
the time for reducing the Navy Expendi- 
ture is not yet arrived. Sir T. B. Martin 
says, respecting the force now employed, 
it may be said, if contrasted with former 
periods of peace, that we have a fleet in 
commission approaching more to a war 
than a_ peace establishment.” Thus 
did the hon. Baronet make what he must 
call garbled extracts from his evidence, 
and in stating them without the proper 
qualifications, led the public to believe 
that the sums expended on the Navy 
since the peace had all been wasted 
in wanton extravagance ; whereas nothing 
was better established than the fact, that 
a fleet could not be created in a day, and 
that the country, if it desired to be secure 
against foreign aggression, must in peace 
incur the expense of being prepared for war. 
The hon. Baronet had also charged the 
Navy Board with extravagance in the 
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building of ships, and in the manufacture 
of canvas and chain-cables. Now, he 
denied the imputation respecting the 
building of ships; and as to the manufac- 
ture of canvas and chain-cables, there 
never had been a single yard of canvas, or 
an inch of chain-cable, manufactured by 
the Navy Board since the Navy was a 
Navy. He appealed to the hon. Baronet 
to acknowledge that he had been in 
error, and to remedy by that declaration 
the injury he had done to the Navy 
Board. 

Sir H. Parnell thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the discretion he had shown in 
bringing this subject before the House, 
and for his kindness in communicating 
to him his intention to do so. He would 
commence by observing, that it was the 
right of every individual to discuss those 
matters which were connected with the 
administration of public affairs; and to 
a Member of Parliament that right be- 
came a duty which was almost imperative. 
It was, he confessed, extremely difficult, 
in writing on such subjects, to avoid fall- 
ing into expressions that might be toostrong 
for the feelings of individuals, although 
in point of fact, he had taken the utmost 
care to shun every offensive word. He 
was not now, however, prepared to state 
that the impression he had received on 
the subject of the Navy Board had been 
altered; and a conversation which he had 
held with a noble Lord (Althorp), since 
he received the hon. Member’s Letter 
yesterday morning, tended to confirm his 
first impression. His impression respect- 
ing the evidence on the subject of the 
Navy Board certainly was, that the Board 
had opposed itself to the views of the 
Admiralty on the subject of retrenchment. 
He recollected well, indeed, the reply 
made by Mr. Barrow, when questioned on 
that subject. When asked if he knew the 
reason why the reductions proposed had 
not taken place? Mr. Barrow answered 
in a tone and manner which struck him at 
the moment, and which he well remem- 
bered, “ that the Navy Board could 
answer that question much better than he 
could.” His impression then, as now, 
from that evidence, was that which he 
had stated in the pamphlet. With 
respect to the hon. and gallant Officer, 
he disclaimed any personal motive in 
what he had said respecting him. He 
was convinced that there was not an 
individual in the public service who did 
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his duty more zealously and faithfully; 
and he had no doubt, that even when 
the hon. Jand gallant officer resisted 
economy, it was from the best motives. 
But his impression still remained as to 
the conduct of the Navy Board; and he 
had the satisfaction to be authorised to 
state, that if his noble friend, the Member 
for Northamptonshire, who had that morn- 
ing gone over the evidence with him, had 
been in his place, he would have declared 
that he thought the paragraph in his (Sir 
H. Parnell’s) work, which ascribed to the 
Navy Board a disposition to resist the 
Admiralty’s efforts at retrenchment, com- 
pletely borne out by that evidence. With 
respect to the two points which regarded 
the building of ships, and the manufacture 
of canvas and chain-cables, he candidly 
admitted, that on reflection and considera- 
tion, he did not think that he had suffi- 
cient grounds for the conclusion to which 
he had arrived; but with respect to the 
resistance made by the Navy Board to the 
Admiralty, he repeated that his opinion 
was entirely unchanged. 

Sir G. Cockburn thought it but just to 
his hon. and gallant friend to say, in the 
first place, that it was the duty of the 
Navy Board to state to the Board of Ad- 
miralty any observations which appeared 
to them to be advantageous for the public 
service; and, in the second place, that 
whatever was actually ordered by the Ad- 
miralty, was always executed by the Navy 
Board with zeal and dispatch. It was cer- 
tainly true, that if the Navy Board had 
entirely concurred with the Admiralty, 
things would have gone on faster. But 
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The hon. Baronet, however, persevered in 
his opinion that the Navy Board might 
have conformed with more alacrity to the 
wishes of the Admiralty. If, however, the 
Navy Board had been entirely passive and 
acquiescent, they would have been called 
tools in the hands of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and persons who never dared to 
have an opinion of their own. As to the 
conclusion which the hon. Baronet had 
drawn from the statement by Mr. Barrow, 
—that for information on the subject re- 
specting which he had been questioned, 
the Committee had better apply to the 
Navy Board—it appeared to him to be 
erroneous, and that Mr. Barrow’s meaning 
was simply that the Navy Board could 
give the best information on the subject. 

Sir Byam Martin felt himself bound to 
acknowledge the very handsome and ho- 
nourable manner in which the hon. Baronet 
had expressed himself. He hoped, how- 
ever, that if the hon. Baronet published a 
second edition of his pamphlet he would 
correct the errors into which hehad fallen. 
[a laugh.] 

Mr. Maberly was sure that his hon. 
friend never intended any thing personal 
against the hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Gentleman had observed that his hon. 
friend had conceded two points. That was 
true, but they were minor points. On the 
principal question—namely, whether the 
Navy Board had done its duty or not—his 
hon. friend’s opinion remained unaltered ; 
and he entirely concurred with him. The 
hon. Baronet had read a portion of the 
evidence given before the Finance Com- 
mittee, but if he had the whole of Mr. 





when objections to any proposition were | Barrow’s evidence he would have con- 
made by practical men, it was the duty | firmed the statement of his hon. friend, 
of the Admiralty to consider those objec- | that the Navy Board had, between the 
tions maturely before they rejected them. years 1815 and 1821, opposed reduction. 
He repeated, however, that whatever the | Mr. Barrow’s evidence, which he would 
Board of Admiralty finally decided should | read, was as follows :—“ Has not the Ad- 
be done was done immediately. |miralty Board a general superintendance 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was rejoiced , over the whole of the department ?—Un- 
to find that the discussion had terminated | questionably; but until the war was finish- 
in a manner so creditable to all parties. ed the Lords of the Admiralty could not 
The hon. Baronet, asserting his just right | very well be spared to go down; and shortly 
to comment on the conduct of any public after the war was finished a_ visitation 
department, had yet, with great candour, made some slight reduction, but not to 
allowed that, on mature reflection, there | any great extent. It was not till 1821 that 
were points on which he had come to a' the Board was at liberty to examine more 
hasty conclusion ; and he had also given | strictly into the state of the dock-yards and 
his hon. and gallant friend full credit for cause greater reductions to be made.—— 
zeal in the discharge of his duty. It ap- Since 1821, why were not those reductions 


peared to him, therefore, that the discus-| made which appear to be necessary, and 
sion had been creditable to both parties, | which you now have carried into effect ?—. 
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I think it was in the year 1822 that the 
Lords of the Admiralty were reduced to 
four; since which, they certainly have not 
had much time to devote to the dock- 
yards, personally, to inspect matters of that 
kind, His Royal Highness, the Lord High 
Admiral, would probably have taken down 
two of his council this last summer, to 
look into the state of the dock-yards, and 
to see what reductions could be nade, or 
improvements suggested, but it was found 
to be absolutely impossible, and Mr. Doug- 
las and myself only, had the honour to ac- 
company his Royal Highness.——At what 
time were those circumstances requiring 
reduction known to the Board of Admi- 
ralty ?—~There have been a variety of opi- 
nions respecting the reduction of the dock- 
yards; the opinion of the Navy Board, 
generally, went very much against that 
measure. I believe they are now rather 
more inclined to think that they may be 
carried to a certain extent.——Do you 
recollect the instructions received from the 
Treasury in 1821 to reduce the expendi- 
ture of the Navy ?—They applied, I be- 
lieve, only to the naval departments in 
town, and it was done.—— Were not the 
instructions applicable to all parts of the 
expenditure ?—I think not, so far as I re- 
collect; but it was in 1821 that we made 
our reductions, which were very consider. 
able, amounting in that year to 62,666/. 
-——Is it intended to revise and consider 
the total organization of those yards, or 
merely for the purpose of making reduc- 
tions on the present organization ?—To do 
away or to modify the present, and, at all 
events, to introduce a system more simple 
in its principles, and at the same time to 
make such reductions as may be found 
expedient.——How long have the dock- 
yards been going on in the state you have 
described ?—The first visitation that was 
made of late years to the dock-yards was 
in 1813, when Lord Melville took down 
two members of the Board and myself; 
we then went over all the dock-yards, 
and a very voluminous Report was drawn 
up, containing suggestions on a great 
variety of matters which occurred to the 
Board; but we were not able from the 
state of the war, and other circumstances, 
to make any very considerable reductions 
till the year 1821, when Lord Melville, 
Sir George Cockburn, Sir George Clerk, 
and myself, went down to Chatham dock- 
yard, where we examined minutely into 
every department, and inspected the whole 
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establishment, the result of which was, 
that one great officer of every dock-yard, 
called the Clerk of the Survey, was abolish- 
ed,,with all his clerks, as being of no use. 
By this a saving was effected of 10,0002. 
or 12,0007. a year. It then clearly ap- 
peared, that a body of men, with the same 
duties nearly as, and in addition to, those 
of the Measurers, called Quarter-men, 
amounting, I think, to nearly two hundred 
in the whole of the dock-yards, with sala- 
ties from 140/. to 1807. a year each, were 
of little or no use, in superintending the 
workmen, and were accordingly recom- 
mended to be abolished.——Has not that 
alteration been very strongly ebjected to 
by the Commissioners of the Dock-yards ? 
—I cannot speak as to the Commissioners 
of the Dock-yards, but it was objected to by 
the Navy Board at the time very strongly, 
and the discharged Quartermen have ob- 
tained numerous applications from Mem- 
bers of Parliament for counties and bo- 
roughs, on their behalf, for they were 
almost all of them freemen of one place or 
another.——-Have you ever made any 
reductions any where against which you 
have not found great objections and great 
remonstrances ? --- Most unquestionably 
not, and it is very natural that it should 
be so.” 

Sir George Clerk was also examined by 
the Committee, and his evidence was as 
follows :——‘‘ Did you examine into the 
manner in which the accounts of either 
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‘of these departments were kept ?—Ot 


course, it was a necessary part of that in- 
vestigation to examine into the manner in 
which the accounts were kept, so as to 
form an opinion of the employment of the 
clerks.——-What was your opinion after 
that survey?—That many of the forms 
were of antiquated date, and were not ap- 
plicable to the present extended system of 
the naval service, and that they might be 
very much simplified by the introduction 
of an improved method of keeping ac- 
counts. Can you suggest any means 
for reducing the expense of the dock- 
yards ?—I certainly entertain an opinion 

I believe in common with the other mem 

bers of the Board of Admiralty who visited 
the various dock-yards in the year 1822, 
that there was an unnecessary quantity of 
superintendants, especially in the ship- 
wright department in the dock-yards. The 
Committee are of course aware, that at 
the time the Commissioners of Naval In- 
quiry made an investigation into the state 
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of the dock-yards, particularly Plymouth, 
they were struck with the want of proper 
attention to check the earnings of the 
people; and that great losses thereby ac- 
erued to the public. The Commissioners 
of Naval Revision, in consequence of that, 
suggested a great number of checks, with 
a view to preventing such losses to the 
public in future, and perhaps they ran 
into the opposite extreme, and multiplied 
the checks further than was necessary. 
The Admiralty, in the investigation in 
1822, suggested great alterations in the 
mode of conducting the shipwrights’ busi- 
ness, which led to the discharge of a great 
many petty officers, the whole of one 
class altogether, and a few others. The 
measure was considered as one of very 
doubtful policy by many of the commis- 
sioners of the Navy, and by the resident 
commissioners at the Dock-yards. A very 
considerable saving was immediately ef- 
fected, I believe nearly 60,000/. by that 
measure. The Board of Admiralty “made 
a subsequent investigation in the year 
1824, for the purpose of seeing how that 
alteration which they had suggested was 
working, and they found at that time that 
their views had not in some instances been 
fully understood, and they took that op- 
portunity of explaining more fully the par- 
ticular manner in which they wished the 
superintendance to be conducted. Since 
that time nothing further has been done ; 
but I have very little doubt that no in- 
convenience has arisen to the public ser- 
vice from that reduction, and that there 
might be further reduction made, espe- 
cially with regard to the measurement of 
the work, in order to set down what have 
been the earnings of the people.” 

It would be plain from this evidence to 
the House that the statement made by the 
hon. Baronet was fully borne out, and that 
the efforts of the Admiralty had been ob- 
structed by the Navy Board. He did not 
believe, however, that either of the Boards 
had been very desirous to promote re- 
trenchment. Although he might run the 
risk of tiring the House, he would read 
another extract to shew that the Admiralty 
needed to be strengthened by a recom- 
mendation from the Finance Committee : 

“* Have those transactions come within 
your own knowledge, or is it only the 
understanding you have acquired ?—It is 
merely from my necessary communication 
with the office I have become acquainted 
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other item in the Navy Office in relation 
to which you have a suggestion to make ? 
—No. Have you examined lately into 
the Navy Office ?—I have had a great deal 
of examination into the affairs of the yards, 
and the books kept in them, and which 
have a necessary connexion with many of 
the duties of the Navy Office. It has 
been considered, that by a different ma- 
nagement of the business within the Navy 
Office a greater degree of general respon- 
sibility would be given to the commis- 
sioners than exists at present, and prcba- 
bly, for the same reason, more general in- 
telligence amongst its members of the busi- 
ness which is conducted within the office. 
It has been thought there might be a con- 
solidation with advantage of the Com- 
mittees of Stores and of Accounts into one 
Committee; and that, if the whole Board 
were to be a party to the duties which are 
now discharged by the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, a great improvement would 
be effected. It has also been thought, that 
by such arrangement, a diminution of two 
of the number of the present commis. 
sioners might be effected. As to the 
number of clerks in that establish- 
ment, it is quite impossible for me to 
speak with any certainty of the exe 
tent of the reduction that might be 
effected in them; but, independently of 
the duties that they now discharge, in 
taking account of all the Returns made 
from ships aHoat, and of the persons in 
those ships, there are naturally very ex- 
tensive duties they have to discharge in 
taking account of the whole of the trans- 
actions that occur within the yards. | 
would observe, that it has occurred very 
strongly to myself, and to other persons 
who have visited the yards, that the Re- 
turns which are made from them daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annually, 
are much more voluminous than is neces 
sary for any practical use. It occurs to 
me, that by revising those returns in the 
yards, which the Admiralty are very capa- 
ble of doing, a very great diminution of 
unnecessary labour would, probably, be 
effected, and such proceeding would, 

probably, also indicate the means of di- 
minishing considerably clerk-duties that 
are now carried on in the Navy-Office. 

~-—Would not the improvement and 
simplification of the business of the Navy 
Office which you point out, not only be 
attended with a saving of money, but 








with those circumstances,———-Is there any 
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that office, and the responsibility under 
which it is conducted ?—I conceive very 
much so; by a good classification of ac- 
counts, probably, the best check is estab- 
lished in conducting an extensive concern 
of that kind, and all the necessary duties of 
the persons employed in those establish- 
ments would be much more clearly indi- 
cated by doing so, than by any other me- 
thod.” 

The hon. Member said, all this evidence 
proves that the Admiralty was not sup- 
ported by the Navy Board, and that the 
former Board was anxious to have it 
strengthened by a vote of the Committee. 
Between the reluctance of the one Board, 
and the hesitation of the other to enforce 
its authority, it was clear that the public 
had for many years suffered great loss. 

Mr. Hume observed, that if ever evi- 
dence was satisfactory, it was that which 
established the fact that the Admiralty 
were anxious for a reduction of expendi- 
ture, and would have reduced it but for 
the indisposition of the Navy Board to 
concur in the measure. In support of 
this opinion he would refer to the evidence 
before the Committee; and especially to 
that of one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Keith Douglas), who expressed his 
wish that the Committee would strengthen 
the hands of the Admiralty by some vote 
declaratory of its opinion that the Admi- 
ralty ought to carry its own views into 
effect. His evidence, as quoted by the 
hon. Member, was as follows ;—‘‘ Have 
you any thing to suggest to the Com- 
mittee as to the directing and supervis- 
ing authority of the Admiralty over those 
Boards ?—I think that the Admiralty have 
exercised so strict a superintendence by 
their visitation, that they are perfectly 
competent to suggest any alterations that 
may be necessary in the subordinate de- 
partments of the Admiralty, probably in 
the most efficient and satisfactory manner, 
for they have looked into the details; 
which it is important to know, and they 
learn from the correspondence which is 
constantly carried on, how the business is 
working. Having the knowledge which 
they possess, I am certainly of opinion, 
that if this committee were to strengthen 
the hands of the Admiralty by conveying 
to them a strong recommendation that 
they should carry their own views of 
improvement into effect, that it is in this 
manner that the most safe and effectual 
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ceive that the Admiralty require to be 
reinforced by any such authority, or that 
there does not reside in the council of the 
Lord High Admiral sufficient authority ?— 
I conceive in its subordinate departments, 
where parties are very much interested in 
maintaming an over establishment, they 
are always inclined to make resistance 
against any alterations which are to take 
away the emoluments of the departments. 
Retrenchment is always ungracious, and 
it is constantly seen when there is any 
great class of reduction effected in any 
department, that the views advocated by 
the parties interested against the reduction 
are well backed by Members of Parlia- 
ment and others connected with them. If 
this Committee think that the Admiralty 
are right in the general views they enter- 
tain, I have no doubt that their sanction 
and authority, or their commendation in 
favour of the views of the Admiralty, will 
be extremely useful——In point of fact, 
when reforms are contemplated by the 
Admiralty as necessary, do they direct 
them, or only suggest and recommend 
them to the subordinate Boards ?—The 
view I take of the conduct of the Admi- 
ralty, or any other superintending Board, 
would be this:—As far as possible to 
carry with them the concurrence of the 
subordinate departments, because in no 
other way can alterations be carried into 
effect in a willing spirit, and this spirit is 
I think very necessary for success.——Do 
you not think, in case of the authority of 
the Admiralty not appearing to be sufficient, 
an appeal to the Treasury would be of 
great use in matters of pecuniary regula- 
tion ?—I conceive that an appeal to, and 
support from the Treasury, would certainly 
be of very great use.——Have you com- 
municated with the Treasury on the sub- 
ject of reforms which were intended to be 
made ?—Within the last six months we 
have had those subjects at the Admiralty 
very much under discussion, and we found 
it necessary to submit our ideas to the 
Treasury, and I individually, and my col- 
leagues, had communication with them, 
and we certainly received the strongest 
assurances of support from the Treasury, 
that at the meeting of Parliament, if 
necessary, they would give all the weight 
of their authority to enforcing such im- 
provements as we had suggested to be 
expedient and proper.——lIn point of fact, 
were you not offered any assistance in the 
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reforms can be effected.—--—Do you con- 
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the Treasury could afford you upon your 
requisition ’—Decidedly ; but it must al- 
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ways be borne in mind, that in many | 


public questions the decision of one go- 
vernment is often set aside by the decision 
of a succeeding government, or by the views 
of the same government in another Ses- 
sion; that has been the case before; 


the scale of superannuations and the con- | 


tributions to them, that were recommended 
and adopted by the Government of one 
year, were abandoned by the same Go- 
vernment in the same Parliament in asub- 
sequent year.” The whole of the evidence 
shewed, the hon. Member stated, that the 

Admiralty had been thwarted in its wishes 
to retrench, and that knowing little or 
nothing of the arrangements of the subor- 
dinate departments, it was obliged to 
confide in what were called practical 
men, who never promoted its desire of 
reform when it interfered with their own 
views of their own interest. 

On the Motion for the Speaker’s leaving 
the Chair being again put, 

Mr. E. Davenport observed, that he 
understood that in his absence the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire had postponed 
the further proceeding on the East Ret- 
ford bill to Friday. Now as that was the 
day on which he (Mr. Davenport) had 
given notice of a motion on the State of 
the Nation, he put it to the hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire whether he would not 
postpone the proceeding with his bill to 
a future day. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he had fixed Friday 
because he knew that many hon. Members 
were anxious for the progress of the bill. 
He was, however, entirely in the hands of 
the House. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he had been a party to 
fixing the measure for that day, but know- 
ing that the still greater question of the 
State of the Nation occupied the public 
attention, he would not stand in the way 
of his hon. friend the Member for Shaftes- 
bury. The hon. Member also expressed 
a hope, that his next effort to divide the 
House, with a view to transferring the 
franchise from East-Retford to Birming- 
ham, would be more successful. 

Mr. Western allowed that the bill was 
important, but he thought that his hon. 
friend’s motion was still more so, as the 
country was suffering under great distress. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge proposed that the 
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,; sum of 7,656/. be granted for the expense 
of the Military College. 
| Mr. Hume said, before he proceeded to 
_ consider the subject of that vote, he wished 
to call the attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the state of our army in 
| India. He knew that there were letters 
_in town giving a most alarming description 
of the condition of that army, ag to its 
_ state of subordination; but he understood 
that no official information had been re- 
| ceived. As to the vote then before the 
| Committee, he thought, considering the 
| state of the public feeling, it was time that 
the Government took into its serious con- 
sideration the propriety of reducing this 
establishment. He begged leave to ask, 
why gentlemen intending to enter the mi- 
litary service should not pay for their own 
education, when there were one hundred 
applicants for every commission? He 
noticed, too, that the Lieutenant-governor 
had received a pension of 800/.; and he 
did not know why he, who was a military 
man, should not fall back on his half-pay. 
There was a monstrous system of giving 
pensions to persons who had no just claim 
to them, to which he would continually 
object. On this establishment the pen- 
sions were now 33,500/., and he really 
did not know why the officers, who had 
been pensioned, should not receive only 
their half-pay. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would first state 
why the Military College should not pay 
its own expenses. There were three classes 
of students. The first were the orphans, 
whose fathers had been in his Majesty’s 
service, and they were educated gratuit- 
ously; the second class, each of whom 
paid 20/7. a-year, were the children of 
officers yet in the service; and the ex- 
pense of their education was supplied by 
the charge on the young men of the third 
class, each of whom paid 1507. — Within 
two years, the expense of this College had 
been reduced from 12,0002. to 7,0002.; 
and, as that did not satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, he must despair of satis- 
fying him. As tothe pension given to the 
Lieutenant-governor, that gentleman held 
a commission in the Artillery twenty-five 
years ago, and had he now been in the 
service, he would have been a Major- 
general. He had retired with the rank of 
a Colonel after twenty-five years’ service, 
and had a pension of 8001. a-year. With 
respect to the suggestion of | the hon, 
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on their half-pay, that was to be the 
system in future. 

Colonel Davies thought that, in the cir- 
cumstances of the country, this grant was 
most extravagant. He doubted the utility 
of the education the young men received 
at the Military College; and if it were 
continued, it certainly ought to be ona 
more limited scale than at present. 

Lord Euston also objected to the grant, 
in the state of the country, and he should 
feel himself called on not to support it. 
The present was not atime to make young 
soldiers; there was no want of them, and 
there was plenty of old officers. He did 
not know that he should find a seconder, 
but he certainly felt inclined to move that 
the vote be stopped altogether. 

Mr. Hume said, the noble Lord should 
not want aseconder. He wished to know 
how many of the young men educated so 
superiorly at the College had been given 
to his Majesty’s service? 

Sir H. Hardinge said, nearly forty com- 
missions had been given away in the course 
of the last year, to the cadets. 

Mr. Hume still objected to the expense. 
He thought that those who desired to 
enter the service might educate them- 
selves. As to the orphans, he thought 
they would be better taken care of by 
their parents (he should have said) their 
guardians, Still, whether advisable to 
educate such persons or not, he must say 
that the whole Estimate was too extrava- 
gant, and ought to be limited. If the 
noble Lord would propose that the vote 
should be limited to six months, he should 
have great satisfaction in supporting him. 
If the noble Lord would allow him, he 
would propose that the vote should be 
3,800/7.; that wonld give the Government 
time to make arrangements for their putting 
an end to the College. 

Mr. Jephson approved of the view taken 
by Mr. Hume, in which Lord Euston also 
professed his concurrence. 

Sir George Murray thought, that the 
system of our military education would be 
very defective if the College were done 
away. It was not intended to educate 
Staff-Officers only, as was supposed, but 
to diffuse through the whole army a better 
educated description of officers, and in 
this respect it had answered its purpose 
remarkably well. It had been, he believed, 
infinitely beneficial. 

Colonel Davies said, the education given 
at the College was very inefficient ; he had 
VOL. XXII. 
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been there, and had very soon forgotten 
what he had learnt. [a laugh] 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he was sorry 
to hear the gallant Officer had derived so 
little advantage from the College, but he 
believed that the same result did not take 
place with other pupils. 

Mr. Warburton contended that the ex- 
pense was enormous, and that the forty 
commissions they offered a-year was a pro- 
digious prize offered to these young men, 

Colonel Dawkins acknowledged his obli- 
gations to the College. He had derived 
great benefit from his instruction there, 
and looked back at the time he had spent 
there with pleasure. He thought the Col- 
lege could not be dispensed with, and, 
though he was as anxious as any person to 
relieve the public distress, he would vote 
for the grant. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear the hon. 
Member had profitted so much by his edu- 
cation; he was only sorry that he had not 
paid enough for it. It was the duty of 
that House not to vote one shilling of the 
public money that could be dispensed 
with. It was in this light he looked at the 
vote the Committee was called on to give. 
He wished, indeed, he saw the Members 
present who had presented petitions com- 
plaining of distress; but though they 
complained they took care not to attend 
to vote against themselves. He was not 
sure that it would not be a_ better 
way to allow the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to take as much as he pleased, 
without opposition, for opposition ob- 
tained no success. He would not give 
himself the trouble to oppose the votes, 
were it not that the people out of doors 
might think that nobody in the House 
paid any attention to their interests. He 
would move that the vote be diminished 
one-half. The hon. Member then sub- 
mitted that the sum of 3,800/. be substi- 
tuted for 7,656/, 

The House then divided—for the Amend- 
ment 17, Against it 85; Majority against 
the Amendment 68. 

The original Motion was then put and 
carried without a division.—The House 
resumed, the Chairman reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again on Monday 
next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, Feb. 27. 


Minutes.] The Hon. Gzornaz WELD C8CcIL FORESTER 
took the Oaths and his Seat for the Borough of Wenlock. 
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~-Mr. WonTNER presented an account of the number of 
persons who had been committed to Newgate by the Com- 
missioners of Bankrupts, from 1825 to the present time, 
specifying the names of the Commissioners who had 
signed the warrants. — The SpeaKER acquainted the 
House, that he had caused a catalogue of the books in the 
library to be prepared for the use of the Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman also informed the House, that in 
conformity with the recommendation of the Committee 
on Parliamentary Papers which sat in 1825, he had caused 
a classification of printed reports, &c. together with proper 
tables to be prepared.—On the Motion of the Lorp 
ApvocaTz, both were ordered to be printed.—The Re- 
port cf the Consolidated Fund Bill was brought up. 
The Amendments were agreed to, and the Bill ordered to 
be read a third time on Monday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, March | st. 


Minutes.) On the Motion of the Marquis of CLeve- 
LAND, the return of the quantity of foreign lead ore im- 
ported into England from the 1st of January, 1825, 
to the Ist of January, 1830, was ordered to be laid 
before the House forthwith.—The Duke of Ricumonp 
postponed the Motion for an Inquiry into the State of the 
Country, from Tuesday-week to Thursday-week, on which 
day he should, he said, move ‘* That a Select Committee 
be appointed to take into consideration the internal state 
of the country, so far as relates to the working classes, and 
the effect of taxation as regards productive industry.” 
Sir A. Grant and others from the Commons brought up 
the Consolidated Fund Bill, which was read the first time, 
and ordered to be read the second time to morrow---- 
Adjourned. 


Nationa Distress.] The Earl of | 


Winchilsea said, he had to present a Peti- 
tion from a number of owners and occu- 
piers of land in the county of Kent, com- 
plaining of the Distressed State of the 
Agricultural Interest, and praying for 
relief, 


[ LORDS, ] 





It was not his intention to make | the intention of his Majesty’s 
any observation on the subject at present, | revive the Finance Committee. 
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possible point. As to what had been 
done in the way of retrenchment, he 
would at another time declare his opinion, 
At present he would content himself with 
asking, whether the reductions proposed 
to be made in the establishment had been 
carried, in the opinion of Ministers, as far 
as they properly could? For his own 
part, he was not prepared to say but that 
the different establishments might be 
materially reduced by Parliament, and 
yet be conducted on a scale sufficient for 
the maintenance of the honour, the dig- 
nity, and the security of this country, 
He trusted that the committee to which 
he had alluded would be allowed to renew 
its labours, and to inquire minutely into the 
expenditure of the country. He was 
perfectly convinced that either the taxes 
must be greatly reduced, and with them 
the expenditure of the country, or that 
some effectual mode must be adopted, to 
enable the distressed population of this 
country to meet the pressure of those 
taxes. 

The Duke of Wellington admitted the 
necessity of reducing the taxes as far as 
possible. He agreed in the propriety of 
that proposition, but he could not be 
expected, at a moment’s notice, to enter 
into a discussion on the subject of the 
reduction of taxes and of expenditure. 
The noble Earl had asked, whether it was 
Ministers to 
On that 


as an ample opportunity would be afforded | point he had only to answer, that 
him for the expression of his sentiments | Ministers had no such intention. 


When the motion of the noble Duke (of 
Richmond) was brought forward. He | 
regretted that he had been prevented, by 
peculiar circumstances, from laying this 
petition before their Lordships, prior to 
the motion of a noble Earl (Stanhope) 
which had recently been discussed ; be- 
cause he believed, that from the wealth, 
intelligence, and respectability of the 
parties from whom it came, it would have 
commanded some degree of attention. 
Being on his legs, he wished to ask the 
noble Duke whether it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to renew a 
committee which had been appointed two 
Sessions ago, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the finances of the country? The 
report of that committee had been re. 
ceived with very considerable satisfaction 
by the people at large, especially as 
Ministers had declared their intention to 
reduce the public expenditure to the lowest 


| 





The Earl of Darnley said, that in the 
county with which he and the noble Earl 
were connected, and he spoke more parti- 
cularly of his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, it appeared, from whatever cause 
the circumstance might arise, that there 
was no want of work. The labouring 
population were tolerably well employed, 
and the poor-rates had not increased very 
much, In some parishes in which he was 
interested, they were only four shillings in 
the pound, He admitted, with the noble 
Earl, that there was great distress, very 
deep distress indeed, in parts of the 
county of Kent; but he did not think 
was so great as it was supposed to be; 
and he believed that, generally speaking, 
though wages were low,. there was no 
want of employment. 

The Petition was laid on the Table. 


Conpuct oF Russta.] The Marquis 
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of Londonderry said, he wished to take the 
opportunity, seeing the noble Earl, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
his place, of asking a question, which, as 
he conceived, was nearly connected with 
the honour of this country. In the year 
1828, his Majesty’s Speech to Parliament 
announced, ‘that his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia had consented to waive 
the exercise, in the Mediterranean Sea, of 
any rights appertaining to his Imperial 
Majesty, in his character of a belligerent 
power.” Such was the declaration of his 
Majesty in February, 1828; but, in the 
month of October following, they were 
informed, by a letter from Lord Dunglass, 
a nobleman holding a situation in the 
Foreign Office, that his “ Imperial 
Majesty intended to establish a blockade 
of the Dardanelles, which blockade would 
be limited to the prevention of vessels 
bound to Constantinople, and laden with 
provisions, or articles contraband of War, 
from entering the Straits; and that, in 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Government 
such commercial enterprise of his Majesty’s 
subjects, as might have been already un- 
dertaken, upon the faith of his Majesty’s 
declaration in Parliament, would not be 
liable to be affected by that blockade.” 
Nothing could be more inconsistent than 
these two declarations. Individuals were 
first induced to act on the assurance 
given in the Lords Commissioners’ Speech, 
and then came this letter, declaring that a 
blockade was intended. This was a most 
extraordinary instance of a rapid change 
of sentiments ; and he wished to know— 

The Lord Chancellor, interrupting the 
noble Marquis, said, would the noble 
Marquis allow him to suggest that there 
was no motion before the House @ 


[Marcu 1.] 
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been fully maintained in the transaction 
to which he had alluded. There would 
be no difficulty in producing this or any 
other information which the noble Mar- 
quis might think necessary with respect 
to this or any other subject connected 
with the transactions in the Levant. 


Arratrs oF Greece.] Lord Holland 
wished to know, as there appeared to be 
a final settlement of the affairs of Greece, 
whether the noble Earl, in consequence of 
that, would be ready to lay before the 
House, at an early period, all the docu- 
ments connected with it. 

The Earl of Aberdeen answered, that 
he feared those documents would not be 
ready so soon as the noble Baron or as he 
himself wished. It was not in his power 
to state exactly when they would be ready 
to be submitted to their Lordships; but 
the noble Baron might rest assured, that 
to soon as they could with propriety be 
laid before the House, they would be 
forthcoming. 

Lord Holland.—I suppose I may expect 
them on the Greek calends. [« laugh.] 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 1. 
Minvutes.] Mr. PLANTA moved for a new writ for the 


borough of Gatton, in the room of the hon. William 
Seott, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. —Sir R. 





The Marquis of Londonderry said, he | 


had but a few observations to 
which would prevent him from introducing 
the subject hereafter. He wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, whether he was willing to 
lay before Parliament the correspondence 
growing out of this transaction which had 
taken place with Russia, in order that he 
might be enabled to judge whether the 
power and dignity of Great Britain had 
been properly upheld on that occasion. 
The Earl of Aberdeen assured the 
noble Marquis that he should receive the 
most ample information on the subject ; 
and he hoped the noble Marquis would 
find that the honour of this country had 


offer, | 


HERON gave notice for Wednesday of 2 Motion for 
copies of the warrants by which the hon. Ronert DunpDAs 
was appointed a Commissioner of the Navy, and the hon. 
W. L. Barnurst, a Commissioner of the Victualling 
Boards.— Colonel SinrHore postponed his Motion for the 
repeal of the Standing Orders relative to the non-admission 
of strangers to the gallery of the House of Comnmons, (as 
far as regards the reporters of proceedings in the House, 
and for the accommodation of the same,) from the 5rd to 
the 12th of March.—An Address was ordered to be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, for a return of the number of Pro- 
bates of Wills and Letters of Administration granted in the 
principality of Wales during the last five years; also for 
areturn of thenumber of suits in Equity commenced in the 
principality of Wales for the last ten yearsx—An Address 
was also ordered to be presented to his Majesty for a 
copy of the 2Ist Report of the Commissioners to in- 
quire into the public revenue arising in Ireland.—On the 
Motion of Mr. G. Dawson, the Consolidated Fund Bill 
was read a third time and passed.—Mr. S. Rice gave 
notice of his intention to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to remove certain civil disabilities still existing against 
Roman Catholics in the Corporation of Galway.—Mr. 
O'CONNELL postponed his notice of Motion respecting 
the Law of Libel, from to-morrow, to the 29th of April. 


Saint Karuarine’s Docks.] Mr. 
Alderman Thompson moved the second 
reading of the St. Katharine Dock Com- 
pany’s Bill. 

Mr. C. Calvert wished the hon. Mem- 
ber to postpone the second reading of 

2M 2 
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the Bill, which he had had only five minutes 
in his hands, on the ground that it would 


only be right to allow individuals whose | 
| consequence of having taken off the duty, 


interests were likely to be compromised 


by the Bill to have an opportunity of | he 
| market, we had transferred two millions 


seeing it. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, the Bill 
had been printed more than ten days, and 
to the best of his knowledge all persons 
interested had received copies. The 
object of the Bill was simply to enable the 
St. Katharine’s Docks Company to borrow 
a sum of money; it conferred no new 
powers upon them. Ifthe second reading 


were postponed, sevexal days would be , 
lost, and the parties put to much incon- | 
decline | 


venience; he must therefore 
acceding to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Southwark. 

Mr. Ward confirmed the statement of | 
his hon, colleague; the Bill was only | 
intended to carry into effect powers | 
already possessed by the Company, upon 
whom it conferred no new powers what- 
soever, 

Mr. C. Calvert did not divide the 
House, and the Bill was read a second | 
time. 


Woot Trape.] Sir £. Knatchbull pre- 
sented a Petition from certain inhabitants 
of Romney Marsh, complaining of great 
depression in the Wool-Trade, and praying 
for the imposition of duties on the im- 
portation of foreign Wool. The hon. 
baronet observed, that he could testify, 
from his own knowledge, that the depres- 
sion of the Wool-trade was very considera- 
ble, and that great losses had been sus- 
tained by the growers, in consequence of 
the low price of that article. 

Sir C. Burrell said, when the Duke of 
Richmond brought forward a motion on 
the subject of the Wool-trade last Session, 
he was met by the assertion of a noble 
Lord, that the distress was not general 
but partial. He did not mean to say that 
the noble Lord had descended to a misre- 
presentation ; no doubt he had been mis- 
informed, and was not acquainted with 
the true state of the country with respect 
to the Wool-trade, any more than with 
respect to other matters of equal interest 
and importance. At the very time that 
this statement was made, it appeared that | 
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| an article, in the production of which we 


, had no competitors in the world, yet the 


| of the foreign farmer. 
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price was reduced in this manner. In 
and admitted foreign Wool into the home 
of money from our own pockets to those 


It was not extra- 
ordinary that, under such circumstances, 


| there should be great agricultural depres- 
_ sion, and considerable loss to a previously 


falling revenue; between 400,0001. and 
500,000/. being thrown away, which used 


to be levied as duties on foreign Wool. 


Mr. Irving observed, that foreign Wool 
was necessary to the prosperity of our 
manufactures, and if we laid heavy taxes 
upon foreign Wool, we should exclude our 
manufactures from the foreign market. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, the farmers had 
been fed on hope so long, that they almost 
had become skeletons, and would speed- 
ily be starved to death, if they were not 
relieved. 

Mr. H. Davis said, there was less foreign 
Wool in the country now, than at the same 
period of the year during the last thirty 
years. He was opposed to laying duties 
upon the importation of foreign Wool, 
which would be very injurious to our 
manufactures. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was afraid that the 
noble Lord, who had been alluded to by 
his hon. friend the Member for Shoreham, 
(Sir C. Burrell) did not always obtain the 
best authority for his statements. Im- 
provements were spoken of; he hoped 
they might not turn out to be fallacious, 
like some of the statements of the noble 
Lord. One thing was certain, that the 
petitioners saw no signs of amendment. 


Truck System.] Mr. Littleton pre- 
sented three Petitions from Staffordshire 
against the payment of labourers’ wages 
otherwise than in money. The first Peti- 
tion was from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Staffordshire Potteries, stating that 
in their district no fewer than thirty thou- 
sand persons were employed in the manu- 
facture of china and earthenware, and that 
the depression arising from other sources 
was much augmented by the practice of 
paying wages partly by Truck. The bar- 
ter was not conducted upon equal terms. 











the price of long Wool, which used to be | The masters obliged their workmen to 
Is. 8d. and 2s, a pound, had fallen in the | take such articles as they pleased at their 
midland counties, and in the north of} own price, and the latter were frequently 
England, to 8d. and 9d. Long Wool was | compelled to sell these at a considerable 
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discount in order to pay their rent, &c. 
The second Petition was from the shop- 
keepers and traders of the Staffordshire 
Potteries; and the third came from the 
same class of persons in Walsall, in 
Staffordshire: both complained that the 
profits of the Petitioners and their means 
of maintenance were cousiderably im- 
paired in consequence of the system com- 
plained of. 


ApseNnTEES.] Colonel Sibthorp moved 
for an account of the number of Passports 
granted to persons to go abroad in the 
yeats 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829, speci- 
fying the number issued in each year, the 
names of the parties, and the countries 
for which the passports were made out. 
The hon. Member took occasion to com- 
plain of the evils of absenteeism, and 
expressed his conviction of the propriety 
of imposing a tax upon absentees. If 
such a tax were properly imposed it would 
cause 4,000,000/. to be spent at home 
that was spent abroad. 

Lord Lowther said, there were only two 
quarters to which application could be 
made for the Returns desired by the hon. 
Member,—the Home-oftice, and Foreign 
Embassies. Supposing the accounts to 
be obtained from the former, he was not 
aware upon what principle we could tax 
the courtesy of the foreign ambassadors 
to furnish this species of information ; 
over these parties the House had no 

ower. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that not one 
out of twenty persons going abroad went 
to the Foreign-office, since the ambassa- 
dor’s passport was more cheap and more 
useful, 

Mr. Peel said, that to call for the 
names of all persons who had gone abroad 
during these four years, was, in his 
opinion, a most unwatrantable interference 
with private affairs. He had no objection 
to a return of the amount of fees received 
at the Foreign-office, and of the total 
number of passports granted; but, to a 
return of the names of the persons he 
decidedly objected; not for any public 
reason, but because it was an interference 
with private affairs, which could not be 
justified unless it conduced to the attain- 
ment of some public benefit. 

Sir C. Burrell hoped his hon. friend 
(Colonel Sibthorp) would see the justice 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s objection, 
and not press the motion, 


[Marcu 1.] 
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Sir G. Warrender said, that the higher 
orders of persons never went to the 
Foreign-office, but to foreign ambassadors, 
and this return, therefore, would be an 
unfair one. It would include only a cer- 
tain class of persons, whom he thought it 
unfair to show up. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that at the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Baronet (sir C. Burrell), 
but not at the suggestion of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he would withdraw his motion. 
He had no wish, to use the words of the 
other hon. Baronet, to “ showup any body. 


Beer Dury.] Mr. Burrell presented 
Petitions from several parishes in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, praying for 
the repeal of the Malt-tax. 

Sir C. Burrell took this opportunity of 
observing, that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended merely to make a 
small remission of the duty on Beer, he 
was afraid his committee would do no 
good. Unless the tax were taken off 
Malt, the Ministers would give no relief. 
He begged to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if such were his intention ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with respect to the committee for 
which he meant to move to-morrow, the 
(hon. Baronet had mistaken the object of 

it. The object of that committee would 
| be merely to inquire how far it was pos- 
sible to give greater freedom to the trade 
in Beer, and would have no reference to 
the tax on Malt. 





Wesr-Inp1a Trape.] Mr. HW. Davis 
presented a Petition from the West-India 
Merchants and Planters of Bristol, com- 
plaining of severe distress, and praying 
for a reduction of the duties on Sugar and 
Rum. The hon. Member said, that much 
as the House had heard of distress from 
various parts of the country, there was 110 
pressure so severe as that which was felt 
in the West-India Colonies. This subject. 
had been so forcibly and clearly explained 
by the noble Lord, who had on a late oc- 
casion presented a similar Petition from 
the West-India Planters and Merchants 
of the Metropolis, that he (Mr. Davis) 
was relieved from a considerable part of 
that duty which he should otherwise have 
felt himself called upon to perform : still 
there were many points which he must 
briefly refer to in order to explain the 
evils under which the petitioners were 
suffering, and the remedies which they 
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proposed for their own relief. In the first 
place he must state that the prices of 
Sugar were so depreciated as not only to 
deprive the planter ofall profit, but to ensure 
his utter destruction if remedial measures 
were not immediately applied. The duties 
on Sugar in the year 1796 were at the 
rate of 27 per cent on the price of that 
commodity. In 1824 they had mounted 
up to 80 per cent, and in 1829 to 110 per 
cent, and on the lower-priced Sugars 
from 140 to 160 per cent. That great 
ascent in the scale of duties had arisen 
from two causes; viz. an increase in the 
duty,and a fall in the prices, arising out of 
an enormous increase in the foreign Slave 
Trade, and also on account of the Sugars 
from the Mauritius having been allowed 
to be brought into the home consumption 
of this country, amounting to nearly an 
eighth part of the whole importation. The 
remedies which the petitioners suggested 
for their relief were :—first, a reduction 
of, and secondly, a classification of, the 
duty, agreeably to the scale proposed 
by a select committee of the House in 
the year 1807; namely, that the duty 
should be 30s. per ewt when the average 
price of Sugar was 80s. per ecwt., and 
rateably downwards to 20s. per cwt. when 
the average price was at 60s. If he were 
asked whether the duty so proposed to be 
taken off would go into the planter’s 
pocket, he should say, that a part of it 
would go to the planter’s relief, and the 
other part to the lowering of the price of 
Sugar, by which the consumption wouid 
be increased, and thus the quantity in the 
market would be iessened. With regard 
to the last duty laid upon Rum of Is. 6d. 
per gallon, the West-Indian Planters were 
suffering not only injury, but injustice. 
This duty was laid on at the period when 
Rum was permitted to be legally rectified : 
and it was stated by Mr. Robinson, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day, 
as necessary for the protection of the 
English distiller: but he promised at the 
time, that if in practice the duty should 
not be found necessary, he would repeal 
the tax. Nota gallon of Rum had been 
rectified since that period. He therefore 
called upon his Majesty’s Ministers to 
redeem the pledge given by Mr. Robinson 
and take off this duty. When we were 
discussing the interests of the West-India 
planters, we ought never to forget that 
they consumed 5,000,0002. or 6,000,0002. 
of our manufactures,—that they paid 
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6,000,000/. sterling into our Exchequer 
annually, and that they employed a large 
portion of British tonnage, which was a 
considerable nursery for British seamen, 
Nor could he avoid again pressing upon 
the attention of his Majesty’s Ministers a 
revision of the law of the registration of 
Slaves. In many instances which had 
come to his knowledge, it had borne very 
heavily, and in some instances most un- 
justly, on the West-Indian planters. It 
was an evil that was increasing daily, be- 
cause, as estates in the islands were be- 
coming exhausted and worn out, there 
was less and less profitable employment 
for the Slaves. It was therefore highly 
desirable that, under certain restrictions, 
so as to exclude illicit trade, it might be 
allowed to remove the Slaves, when neces- 
sary, from one island to another. 

Mr. C. Pallmer said, that in deference 
to the anxiety of the House to proceed to 
the appointed business of the evening, he 
should forbear to offer to its attention 
some facts and observations which he had 
found no opportunity of doing upon a 
former evening upon this truly important 
subject—one, which he was prepared to 
prove was of vital interest, both to the 
Kingdom and the Colonies. As a right 
hon. Gentleman below him had given 
notice of a motion on that subject, he 
should reserve to that opportunity his 
humble but earnest endeavours to per- 
suade Parliament to save the Colonies 
from ruin, and itself from the merited 
charge of the most infatuated policy and 
the most fatal injustice. 

The Petition was then read. 


Misrepresentation.] Mr. O'Connell 
presented a Petition from the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of the island of Grenada, 
praying for the removal of all Colonial 
Disabilities. 

On the Motion that the Petition be read, 

Mr. Brougham said, Ido not rise, Sir, to 
oppose the Motion, nor to enter into a dis- 
cussion upon the merits of this Petition, 
but as it relates to a colonial subject, it 
gives me an opportunity of correcting a mis- 
representation arising, no doubt, from 
misapprehension, but at the same time a 
misrepresentation than which any one 
more gross or more unfounded it has never 
fallen to my lot to hear of, with respect to 
the conduct of public men. I am quite 
sure that neither of the hon. Gentlemen 
who took part in the discussion of Friday 
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night, after I left the House, could have | 
had any intention of saying any thing that 
would affect either my personal or my pro- | 
fessional character. Sure I am, that my | 
hon. friend the Member for Westminster | 
meant no such thing; but the hon. | 
Member for Colchester made the greatest | 


possible mistake respecting facts, when he | 


alluded, in so extremely an unpleasant 


way, to me and to the profession to which | 
For the pro- | 
fession I have no doubt it was intended, | 


I have the honour to belong. 


because I am aware that many think there 
is no better way of promoting a reform in 
the law, than by degrading the legal pro- 
fession; and therefore, that whenever an 
opportunity of vituperating any member 
of that profession offers, there is so much 
gained towards the accomplishment of the 
great object they have in view. I know 
this is the opinion of many conscientious 
and enlightened men. It is not mine. 
They, however, have a right to entertain 
these opinions, and to act upon them 
whenever they may find occasion so to 
do; but, Sir, they have no right to make 
mis-statements ; and this brings me to the 
fact. I understand, that during my ab- 
sence, allusion was made to a circum- 
stance which I have reason to believe has 
been often mentioned out of doors, but 
which now, for the first time, has been 
brought before this House. Up to this 
time, 1 have had accordingly no oppor- 
tunity of justifying myself by answering 
to this charge. Now, it is stated, if a 
Member of this House, who is also-a mem- 
ber of the legal profession, be retained in 
any cause, that, according to the etiquette 
of the profession, he is debarred from per- 
forming his parliamentary functions. As, 
for instance, if he gave notice in his place 
that he would impeach a public servant, 
and that afterwards this public servant 
gave him a retainer in some other cause 
bearing upon it never so remotely, the 
effect of this retainer would, according to 
the etiquette of the profession, be to stop 
all proceedings in Parliament, and con- 
sequently compel him to give up the 


charge he had contemplated as a Member | 


of this House, but which was become 
incompatible with his duty as an advocate. 
The inference from this, and the fair 


lawyer is incapable of discharging his 
duties as a Member of Parliament. But, 
Sir, on behalf of myself, and on behalf 


| 
logical inference, I allow, is that : 
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peremptorily to disclaim all such rules, 
principles, and privileges, whatsoever. 
And if it can be shown that one lawyer 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, ever 
dreamt of any such thing, I will at once 
withdraw my disclaimer. Well, Sir, this 
was the position, now for the illustration, 
which is said to be—that in the year 1825 
I presented a petition complaining of cer- 
tain malversations upon the part of Lord 
C. Somerset at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and that upon the occasion of presenting 
it, I intimated an intention of going far- 
ther, and that I even spoke of impeaching 
Lord C. Somerset of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours; but it is added, that after 1 
had taken this very decided course in my 
parliamentary capacity, I was retained by 
his Lordship in a cause more or less con- 
nected with the subject-matter of the 
petition; and that this forthwith stopped 
my mouth, and prevented me from pursu- 
ing the parliamentary proceedings to 
which I had alluded. That is the allega- 
tion. Such a statement may be some- 
times made for the purpose of attacking 
the profession to which | belong, as per- 
haps in the present instance; or it may 
be directed against myself. But I care 
not what is the object, nor what the shape 
of the charge. I give it now, the first 
time I have had the opportunity, the most 
positive, unqualified, and peremptory 
denial; and if, without violating the 
decorum of this House, I could find words 
sufficiently strong wherein to couch that 
denial, so as to make it the more searching 
and overwhelming, I would not hesitate 
to use them. I never had a fee, I never 
had a retainer, from Lord Charles Somer- 
set. I never was, to use the words of the 
Bill of Rights, engaged or employed in 
any court or place by Lord Charles 
Somerset, during the whole course of my 
life. I never was retained, or employed, 
or consulted, by Lord Charles Somerset, or 
any member of his family, in any matter 
whatsoever, during the whole course of 
my life. On the contrary, I have been 
repeatedly concerned, and no later than 
last term, for instance, against several 
near relations of Lord Charles Somerset. 
It often happens that gentlemen are 
retained without their knowledge. In- 
deed it seldom occurs that they know by 
whom they are retained at the moment 
the retainer is given. Not trusting, there- 
fore, to my own knowledge, I, to make 


of the profession, I beg distinctly and} assurance doubly sure, had my fee-books 
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searched for the last ten years. I did 
this, not so much in justice to myself as 
to Lord Charles Somerset; for if I could 
vary, though it was not very likely, my 
parliamentary course for a fee of a guinea 
(the thing is so ridiculous it hardly de- 
serves that a moment should be wasted 
upon it),it was at least proper to ascertain 
whether the noble Lord had thrown even 
that temptation in my way. I say, then, 
that I caused my books to be searched for 
the last ten years, and the result is that 
which I have given. That being the 
denial to this complaint, I really do not 
see how it is possible to go farther into it. 
The House, however, will favour me with 
a few moments’ indulgence, and they will 
then see how very unjustly towards Lord 
Charles Somerset (for me it does not 
affect)—how very unjustly towards Lord 
Charles Somerset has this colour been 
given to the transaction. The circum- 
stances of the case are simply these :—I 
presented a petition to this House on the 
subject of the Government of the Cape, 
and that petition contained one very 
grave charge against Lord Charles 
Somerset —it was that of having indi- 
rectly taken a bribe from a party to a 
suit which he was about to decide. It 
was alleged that he had called on a party 
to buy a horse at the sum of 10,000/., a 
sum greatly exceeding, of course, the 
value of the animal, and one which was 
supposed to have been given to influence 
the judgment of the noble Lord in a suit in 
the Court in which he presided, the real 
value of the horse being stated at 700/. ; 
and it was alleged, that after this trans- 
action, Lord Charles Somerset decided in 
favour of the party who was the purchaser. 
Though this charge was in a parenthesis 
of the petition, I said at once, it was so 
immeasurably more important than the 
rest, that if I found there was any founda- 
tion for it (which I did not believe, but 
about which I would inquire), I should 
myself, in the capacity of a Member of 
this House, which I could do without a 
seconder or a support, and, indeed, with- 
out a majority of the House, impeach Lord 
Charles Somerset. I was then Counsel 
in a cause, in which, it was true, Lord 
Charles Somerset was in some way con- 
cerned; but he was not a party to the 
cause, nor did he retain me as Counsel; 
nor was I retained after the charge I had 
brought against him on the petition in 
this House.-—The fact was, he had been 
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the judge in a case in which an appeal 
was brought against his judgment; and, 
though 1 was engaged to support his 
judgment, | was no more connected with 
him than I am with any judge in support 
of whose decision I may have to plead in 
this country. Of course, having to defend 
the judgment appealed from, I was bound 
to look into the cas¢, and it turned out 
that that case arose from the same in 
which the transaction of the horse was 
stated to have occurred. I looked into 
the case to see what it was. I was 
Counsel for the respondent, and it there- 
fore became a matter of necessity that as 
such Counsel, I should support the judg- 
ment which had been given in favour of 
my client. I was bound to support the 
judgment before the Privy Council. As 
soon as I found this out, I stated to the 
House the conflicting duties I had to per- 
form; I was in what our neighbours, the 
French, call a “ false position;” that is, I 
had in the morning to argue as a Counsel 
in favour of Lord Charles Somerset’s 
judgment before a Court attended fre- 
quently by Members of this House, and in 
the evening I had to come down here, and 
before many of the same Members, to im- 
peach that judgment as a Member of this 
House. I ask whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, there was any thing very 
strained, or very refined, in stating to the 
House the position in which I stood, and 
in asking whether there was not some 
hon. Member who would relieve me from 
the difficulty of my position, and under- 
take the management of the matter of that 
petition, for if not, I would give up the 
case, and do my parliamentary duty? I 
am sorry to take up the time of the House, 
but I must beg the attention of hon. 
Members, for it is an easy thing to attack 
any man, and he ought to be allowed 
every advantage in making his defence. I 
have stated that it was alleged in the 
petition that on a certain day the horse 
was sold for the large price of 10,0002. If 
that statement had even the shadow of a 
foundation, I should have been bound to 
bring the impeachment; but when I 
looked into the case, I found, in the first 
place, that the sums stated were wrong. 
The horse was sold not for 10,000/., nor 
for any sum of the kind, nor was its value 
7002. or 8002., but 3002. or 4002., which 
I believe is a usual price for such animals 
as these. That was the first error. In 
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the next place, it was physically impos. 
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sible, as I will satisfy the House, if they 
will do me the honour to attend, that this 
transaction of the purchase of the horse 
could have had any effect upon the judg- 
ment of Lord Charles Somerset, for it 
occurred some months after the judgment 
had been delivered. The judgment was 
delivered on the 30th of April, and the 
sale of the horse took place on the Ist of 
September. But that was not all: for if 
the purchase of the horse had been made 
to influence the judge, his judgment was 
all the wrong way, for it was against the 
man to whom the horse was sold. Now, 
after this, suppose I had had ever such 
good reasons, in the first instance, to con- 
fide in the statements in the petition, I | 
ask whether I was bound to go on with it, | 
after I had thus discovered its material | 
error? I must at the same time say on | 
behalf of the gentleman whose petition I | 
presented, that I thought then, and think | 
still, that he was ill used ; and I should be | 
willing to present the petition from him, | 
or any other man, under similar circum- | 
stances: but it is one thing to present a | 
petition, and another to go on and im- 

peach the government mentioned in it. 
I cross-examined the gentleman who fur- 
nished me with the petition, and did what | 
I could to assure myself of the truth of | 
the statements in it; but it was not his | 
own case, and of course he could only | 
speak to the best of his belief. When I | 
found I must fail in that charge, I resolved | 
not to go further; and within a week after- | 
wards I stated to the House that it was too | 
late that Session to put a public officer on | 
his trial, and that the question must there- 
fore be postponed to the next Session—it | 
was so postponed; in the next nothing | 
was done; but in the Session after, I gave | 
the same explanation which I have now | 
given, and which I hope I shall not be | 
called on to give again. I acquit the hon. 
Member who has brought the matter for- 
ward of any intention of attacking me 
personally; but I must express, on behalf 
of the profession of the law, not of my- 
self, a doubt whether a more complete, 
and perfect, and satisfactory answer could 
be given to any charge brought against 
one of its members. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that the hon. 
and learned Member who had just ad~ 
dressed the House had but done him jus- 
tice in saying that he had no intention of 
attacking any particular individual. He 
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abstain from doing his duty under the dread 
of falling under the exercise of the powers of 
any hon. Gentleman, even of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. He confessed 
he had thought that it was impossible for 
aman to be in such a situation without 
having his judgment influenced by it in 
the performance of his duty in that 
House; and it occurred to him the more 
strongly, from the peculiar locality of the 
hon. Member in that House—for it hap- 
pened just about that time that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman took a conspicuous 
situation on the other side of the House. 
After he had expected to have seen the 
noble Lord impeached, he was surprised, 
and his surprise was not singular, at the 
course the hon. and learned Member so 
peremptorily and unexpectedly took : but 
it was obvious then, and it appeared now 
to be the fact, that he was engaged pro- 
fessionally in the same matter, and the 
result appeared to be, that it produced 
in his mind an impression the most per- 
fectly different from that which he had 
expressed when he read the petition in 
that House. He had never given any 
opinion on that case—he entertained 
none; but he had no doubt, after the satis- 
factory statement made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that he had exercised 
a sound judgment on the subject. There 
was only one circumstance which was at 
variance with what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had observed, and that was an 
observation which amounted to this, that 
it was preposterous to suppose that any 
gentleman in the profession could be 
Counsel and Judge in the same cause at 
the same time. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman forget that there were fourteen 
Courts, or divisions of a Court (for such 
were the lists of Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts) sitting at the same time, and that 
as almost all the persons composing these 
Courts were practising barristers, each 
might be retained to plead before the 
Court of which he was a member. He 
would not say it was a seemly practice, 
but so it was. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asserted that he (Mr. 
Harvey) was ‘ready to join with the crowd 
in raising an outcry against his branch of 
the profession, and assaulting the magni- 
tude of barristers fees He really had no 
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wish to do any such thing; but at the 
same time he must say, that there was 
ample room for amendment in that respect, 
and that no reform would be effectual 
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which did not place that portion of the 
profession under control and regulation. 
If a solicitor charged 13s. 4d., and the 
Master struck off 6s. 8d., the party got the 
benefit of the disallowance; but if a fee 
of fifty or one hundred guineas was mark- 
ed on the back of a brief, and the Master 
disallowed one half of the sum, or even if 
the barrister did not attend in Court, he 
knew no means of getting back the sum 
that had been disallowed. Such a state- 
ment of his opinion was certainly not an 
attempt to run down a branch of the pro- 
fession incapable of defending itself. He 
was however, a reformer; and being so, 
he was desirous that reform should be car- 
ried into every department where it was 
required. 

Mr. Brougham affirmed that the hon. 
Member was still in error as to the facts, 
as much as the petition alluded to had 
been, with respect to the charge of bribery 
against Lord Charles Somerset. The hon. 
Member alluded to the locality of his | 
(Mr. Brougham’s) position in the House, | 
which he observed had become changed 
about that time. Now it did so happen 
that in this he was altogether wrong. 
The transactions respecting the petition 
were in 1825. They were begun, con- 
tinued, and ended in eight days, in the 
month of May or June in that vear. It 
was a great mistake, therefore, to connect 
his change of position in that House with 
the circumstance, for that change did not 
occur until long after. He repeated, that 
he would never again trouble the House 
on this subject, for he had given the same 
explanation two or three years before. 


Deputy ‘SPEAKER oF THE House 
or Lorps.] Mr. C. Fergusson in moving 
for certain Returns from the Court of 
Session in Scotland, took the opportunity 
of asking the right hon. Secretary of State | 
a question, in relation to the late learned 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Com- | 
mon Pleas. That learned Lord had re- | 
tired, and had, as he believed, obtained a 
pension on the ground of infirm health. | 
By the 29th of Geo. 3rd., his Majesty was 
empowered to grant to the Judges of the | 
Courts of Westminster Hall certain annu- 
ities, upon their retiring from the Bench. 
That power was limited to cases in which 
these learned persons had been fifteen 
years upon the Bench, with the excepted 
case of persons who retired from perma- 
nent infirmity, The question he put was; 
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Whether that noble and learned Lord was 
about to be appointed to another office ; 
to one of high trust, great responsibility, 
and considerable labour; he meant the 
office of Deputy Speaker of the House of 
Lords ; an office which embraced, among 
many other labours, that important duty 
of deciding on Appeals from Scotland ? 
He hoped that what he had said would 
not be construed in the slightest manner 
to reflect upon the Noble and learned 
Lord ; for, except for the reason he had 
stated, he should not have said a word on 
the subject. The question he wished to 
put was, Whether the Government in- 
tended to appoint Lord Wynford Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Lords ? 

Mr. Peel said, that the Government 
had it not in contemplation to make any 
special appointment of Deputy Speaker. 
The Chief Baron of the Exchequer, by 
virtue of his appointment as such, and 
the Master of the Rolls in the same man- 
ner, would sit in the House of Lords in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor. 
There was no intention of making any 
special or individual appointment; there 
would be a general appointment ; but in 
any? event, whether Lord Wynford was 
appointed or not, there was no intention 
whatever of attaching any salary to the 
office. 


Matr Duties.] Mr. Slaney presented 
a Petition from one thousand persons, com- 
prising the principal land-owners of three 
hundreds in the county of Salop, praying 
for the repeal of the Act relating to the 
Duty on Malt. 

Mr. Portman reminded the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that, early in last Ses- 
sion, he agreed to bring in a bill to regu- 
late the Malt Duty. He had not yet 
pressed the right hon. Gentleman to per- 
form that promise, because he wished and 
expected that the delay would induce him 
to change a bill to regulate the Malt into 
a bill to repeal the Malt Duty altogether. 


Distress IN Drocuepa.] Mr O’Con- 
nell presented a Petition from certain 
inhabitants of the town of Drogheda, 
complaining of great distress. The peti- 


| tioners stated, that there were 16,000 


inhabitants in the town, 8,000 of whom 
were so destitute of food, clothing, or 
fuel, as to be dependent on a subscrip- 
tion for their relief, the amount of which 
did not exceed 25/, a-week, and which 
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would not afford more than three farthings | 


per week to each. They also added, that | 
‘ance to the occupant. 


the Corporation of Drogheda were in 
possession of lands belonging to certain 


charities, which produced 20,000/. a-year, | 


and yet they refused to appropriate any 
of that amount to the relief of the poor. 
They therefore prayed that means might 
be adopted for affording them some relief. 


Borouch or Newark—Dvke or 
NewcastLe.| Mr. Poulett Thomson rose 
to present a Petition from the inhabitants 
of the borough of Newark. The subject 
involved a question of great importance, 
and he therefore hoped for the patient 
indulgence of the House to the few ob- 
servations which he should feel it his duty 
to make onit. He regretted that the sub- 
ject had not fallen into other hands, and 
the more so as it would be his duty, be- 
fore he sat down, to state certain matters 
inculpating the conduct of a noble Lord, 
who, though he could not be said to be 
unrepresented in that House, was not 
present to defend himself. If the charges 
which he had to make on behalf of the 
petitioners should receive a_ sufficient 
answer by those who might address the 
House on the part of the noble Duke, it 
would give him great satisfaction to ac- 
knowledge his error, and to retract any 
thing in which he might find he had been 
misinformed. He hoped the House would 
do its duty by supporting the Motion 
which he intended to found upon the peti- 
tion, as that Motion would rest, not so 
much upon the inculpation of the noble 
Lord as on general principles. He would 
now briefly state the substance of the 
Petition. The borough of Newark con- 
sisted of 2,000 houses, and about 10,000 
inhabitants. Considerable property in the 
town was possessed by the Duke of New- 
castle, to whom 200 housesbelonged. Large 
portions of property, in some instances 
amounting to eighty or ninety houses, be- 
longing to other individuals. The pro- 
perty belonging to the Duke in the town 
was not of itself sufficient to give hima 
commanding influence in the town, though 
he held the manor with copyhold right, 
the market, and the tolls on that and the 
bridges. His principal influence was de- 
rived from being the lessee of a portion of 
Jand, amounting to960 acres, which formed 
a sort of belt surrounding the town for 
about three fourths of its circumference. 
This property included the land in the 
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neighbourhood of the principal roads near 
the town, and was of great import- 
He wished he 


could, consistently with the forms of the 


House, lay a map of this property before 


| it, for that would convey a more correct 








notion of its nature and value than any 
verbal description that he could give. In 
the case of Newark we had an example 
which but too aptly illustrated the truth 
that the greatest blessings might be so 
perverted as to become a source of calamity 
to those for whose benefit and advantage 
they were intended. That was in the 
nominal possession of that inestimable 
constitutional privilege which ought to 
have been imparted to Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Leeds : but what had the pri- 
vilege in which it was thus preeminently 
favoured produced? By the genius of the 
Constitution it was designed for the hap- 
piness of the possessors, but it had been 
so perverted as to prove fruitful of misery, 
suffering, and persecution. What was the 
reason of this? The land which he had 
described as a belt surrounding the town 
was held by the Duke of Newcastle as the 
lessee of the Crown, and he used all the 
influence it bestowed to convert Newark 
into a close borough. Was this to be 
endured by a free people; was it to be per- 
mitted by the British Legislature, when the 
means of redress were at once within their 
reach? Would they suffer this immense 
power, which had been obtained from the 
Crown, but more correctly speaking, from 
the people themselves, to be turned to the 
disadvantage of the people? Assuredly 
they would not. Let them only for a 
moment reflect how his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle lorded it over their fellow- 
subjects the inhabitants of this town. It 
was the natural progress of prosperous 
towns, and such was Newark, to branch 
out in all directions. That town carried 
on a flourishing trade in malt, which 
made large premises indispensable. But 
at Newark, did a farmer want a barn forhis 
husbandry, did a mechanic require a work- 
shop for his labour, did a cottager apply 
for shelter for his family, he must have 
recourse to the underlings of the Crown- 
lessee ; he must pay the highest monopoly 
price for the tenement he sought to obtain, 
and sell soul and body besides in considera- 
tion of his purchase. He must from that 
hour abjure all his rights as a citizen and 
a subject, he must thenceforward forswear 
all political power, all moral volition as a 
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sentient rational being, and give his entire | 


confidence and co-operation to the pro- 
prietor of the borough and arbiter of his 
fate. In saying this, he did not mean for 
a moment to impugn the just and natural 
influence of a landlord over his tenant. 
That influence originated in condescen- 
sion on the one hand, and gratitude on 
the other; the landlord gave protection 
and encouragement, and the tenant, in 
return, owed him deference and respect ; 
but he appealed to that House whether the | 
power arrogated in the instance before them 
did not rather resemble the tyranny of the 
slave-owner than the proper influence of a | 
British landlord ? The facts on which the 
petition was founded were these :—In the 
course of September last year it happened 
that the individual who had been Member 
for Newark lost his seat for not voting 
according to the dictation of his patron, | 
and in consequence, a vacancy occurred | 
in the representation of that borough. | 
Indeed, the gentleman he alluded to was , 
particularly unfortunate in honourably as- 
serting his independence, as he was like- | 
wise deprived of his office under govern- | 
ment, ,because he exercised the same pri- | 
vilege of judging for himself in a division 
on which his vote was expected by the 
Adminstration. (Thehon. Member alluded 
to Sir W. H. Clinton.) The result, how- 
ever, as he already stated, was a vacancy 
in Newark, and the individual sent by 
the Crown-lessee to the electors (the pre- 
sent hon. Member for Newark) was duly 
returned. To that hon. Gentleman he did 
not mean to impute any impropriety what- 
ever; but it was needless to disguise the , 
facts, that he came‘amongst the inhabitants 
of Newark as the nominee of the Duke of | 
Newcastle ; that the parties who supported | 
him had been canvassed by the Duke’s rent- 
receiver, and that he was in all respects 
rather the representative of the Crown-lessee , 
than the chosen of his ostensible consti- 
tuents. The inhabitants of the borough, 
it appears, were of opinion that they had 
a right in this matter to consult their own 
inclinations, and selected a gentleman at 
least equally fitted to take charge of their 
interests,—an assertion which, he trusted, 
he might advance without any disparage- 
ment to the hon. Member who at present 
represented them. A contest followed, 
during which every possible means of in- 
timidation had been employed towards 
the electors. Intimidation and menace 
were unfortunately not novelties in the 
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history of Newark. In 1796 and 1826 
efforts were made to obtain for the town 
its constitutional privileges, and the ven- 
geance then taken by the Crown-lessee 
might sufficiently serve to show the re- 
fractory electors what tender mercies might 
be expected by those who should in 1829 
unsuccessfully assert the privilege im- 
parted by the Constitution. Nevertheless, 
in the face of these examples, and despite 
these convictions, 587 electors were found 
independent and public-spirited enough 
to vindicate their right of choosing a 
representative for themselves; but the 
result had been, as the House was aware, 
that their attempt was unsuccessful, and 
the gentleman nominated by the Crown- 
lessee was ultimately returned. The 
noble Duke, in his opinion, might have 
rested satisfied with the result of that 
election, with having been the means of 
returning arepresentative who was opposed 
to the interests, or at all events to the 
inclinations, of a large portion of the 
inhabitants. But the parties who had 
incurred his displeasure better knew with 
whom they had to deal. Although his 
vengeance seemed for a time dormant, it 
turned out to be an assumed slumber, like 
that of the cat before she darts upon her 
prey. As soon as the whole business of 
the election was over, and the time had gone 
by when that House could interfere, every 
person who had presumed to vote for Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde, and possessed land under 
the Duke, was served eventually with a 
notice to quit. But he was not quite correct 
in this statement as he remembered that one 
of these voters proved to be an exception, 
and he particularly requested the attention 
of the House to the fact, as it showed the 
avaricious spirit which instigated the 
actors throughout the whole of these dis- 
creditable proceedings. The elector in 
question went to the office of the agent of 
the Crown-lessee, and stated in his vindi- 
cation, that he had voted for the obnoxious 
candidate by mistake. To which excuse 
the official dignitary replied, “ Then your 
notice to quit was a mistake also.” Did 
he but possess the eloquent powers of the 
present hon. Member for Newark, who 
had often in that House pathetically 
described the sufferings of his miserable 
countrymen, he would endeavour (and 
even then very inadequately) to depict 
the misfortunes of those poor outcasts 
whose meed had been banishment for the 
conscientious and manly declaration of 
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their honest opinion. They were driven 
forth with their helpless families, the 
infirm and the aged, the infant and the 
female, from the home in which all their 


affections had been centred, which was | 
earliest | 


endeared to them by their 
associations, and in which they hoped to 
spend their last days. 
respectable character, nor duration of 
service, could save them from this un- 
generous and vindictive persecution. They 
were not accused of being in arrear of 
rent, of being bad tenants, or insolvent, — 
they were not charged with being guilty 
of improper conduct, of general immo- 


rality, or dissolute life; but they did | 
worse than all this in the eyes of Him | 


whom they had offended,—they were 
guilty of that most unpardonable sin,— 
the assertion of the right belonging to 
every freeman in this free state,—they 
refused to prostitute their votes at the 


good pleasure of their landlord. The | 


delinquency and the punishment were 
not, however, wholly unobserved by the 
public. A meeting was called for the 
purpose of considering of a remedy, and 
offering the combined representations and 
remonstrances of those who suffered and 
those who witnessed the proceedings by 
which they had been aggrieved. To his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle a letter, 
most respectfully worded, had been sent, 
inviting him to attend: and a similar 
communication had been sent to the hon. 


Member for Newark. That hon. Gentle- | 


man did not think proper to attend, nor 
was it for him to question the propriety of 
the course which he had pursued with 
reference to his own constituents. But 
the Duke of Newcastle sent an answer, in 
which he justified, or pretended to justify 
his conduct towards the electors of Newark. 
And what were those grounds of justifica- 
tion? Was he dissatisfied with their 
moral conduct, or their impunctuality 
with his rent-collector? No such thing : 
he never affected any excuse or exculpa- 
tion of the kind, but boldly and unequi- 
vocally declared, that he considered their 
franchises as his property. There was 
neither round-about phraseology nor shuff- 
ling sophistry employed: it was a plain 
straightforward assertion, however little in 
conformity with the declared resolution of 
that House; viz. that it is a violation 
of the privileges of Parliament for Peers of 
the realm to interfere in elections: the 
noble writer boldly asserted that he “ had 
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Neither merit nor | 
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a right to do what he pleased with his 

own.” That right, however, he most 
| solemnly denied, and most earnestly pro- 
_tested in the name of the Commons of 
England against any such assumption. He 
was prepared to canvass the principle, and 
would readily undertake to extinguish it 
by fair argument. The power which the 
noble Duke possessed, and thus openly 
exulted in, had been obtained through the 
instrumentality of Government, who, he 
trusted, would at length be induced to 
turn to the benefit of the people that 
which the noble Peer had so painfully 
perverted to their disadvantage. It was 
much to be regretted that, previous to the 
assumption and exercise of such a power 
some communication had not taken place 
between the noble Duke and his respected 
nominee, the hon. Member for Newark, 
as that Gentleman would have inculcated 
a very different doctrine. He would take 
| the liberty to read to the House a single 
sentence from a celebrated work of the 
hon. Member, which was peculiarly appo- 
site tothe case before them, and expressed 
an Opinion quite in accordance with the 
‘feelings which he himself had always 
entertained upon the same subject. The 
passage he alluded to ran as follows :— 
‘* The usual justification of those pro- 
prietors—‘ May we not do what we will 
with our own ?’—I shall not pause here to 
discuss, but will merely observe, that it 
| has been made the apology for more 
| cruelty and oppression than all the other 
| excuses put together.” In this passage 
| the hon. Member for Newark had expressed 
| all that he wished to express, and spared 
| 
| 


| him the odious task of speaking in due 
terms of the conduct he had described to 
| the House. Having then stated the nature 
of the petition he should proceed to state 
his own motives for desiring that it might 
be referred to a select committee. He 
wished that the allegations which it con- 
tained might be thoroughly examined in 
order that an address to the Crown should 
be presented, praying that the Duke’s 
| lease, which had been so wrongfully em- 
| ployed to interfere with the elective 
franchise, might not be hereafter renewed. 
It involved a severe pecuniary loss to the 
country ; but, what was incalculably more 
important, it affected the constitutional 
character of the representation, and 
| violated this most sacred institution of a 
| free people, perverting it till it became a 
' source of private profit, public profligacy, 
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made a bargain by which the -revenues of 
the Crown-lands brought in much less 
than their value to the public purse, but 
they must be unfaithful stewards indeed, 
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or political persecution. The Commons had | suffering under such intolerable persecu- 
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tion would be relieved from the degrading 
political subjection to which they had 
been reduced. But by following and per- 


_ sisting in the course heretofore so unhap- 


if they did not address the Crown not to | 
allow 960 acres to be disposed of hence-— 
forward ‘for the inadequate returns which | 


it had hitherto received. 


The property | 


consisted, as he understood, besides the | 
land, in quit-rents, copyholds, and in- | 


fluence over public charities. 
lease of this great property was granted in 


The first | 


1760 to the Earl of Lincoln by the Duke | 
| violate the genius of the Constitution, by 


of Newcastle, the then prime Minister, and 
for what rent did the House suppose? He 
would allow a long time for conjecture, 
and he was sure nobody would conjecture 
right. It was neither 1,000/. per annum, 
nor the half of that sum, nor yet 100/., 
but literally the extortionate rent of 364. 
a year. The lease was renewed in 1806, 
nine years after it had expired, and the 
fine exacted was no more than the nine 
years rent which had not been paid. The 
rent since 1806 had been 2,060/. a year, 
which, in itself, fully attested the advant- 
ages enjoyed by the noble duke’s prede- 
cessors, when the aforesaid 36/. was so 
long the consideration. But the present 
rent, he believed, was much inferior to 
what it should be, as the Duke of New- 
castle was said to receive 3,500/., or at 
least 3,000/. a year from the property. 
Thus the pecuniary loss was a point wor- 
thy of their attention, even setting aside 
the fact that the property was yearly in- 
creasing in value and importance; but 
that was nothing compared to the loss of 
liberty and independence by the people. 
The Crown lessee never gave a lease for 
more than a year, in order to keep the 
voters completely within his power ; were 
he to act otherwise, they might with im- 
punity vote against him, Not long since, 
four acres of land, the property of Lord 
Middleton, were sold in the neighbourhood 
of Newark, and brought 4,000/., 1,000/. 
an acre! This fact might give them a just 
conception of the general value of all the 
adjoining property. Why was the Crown 
land not sold to the highest bidder? He 
might be answered, that the lease had not 
yet expired ; but were not the reversions 
available for sale? Instead of renewing 
the Crown lease, how much more eligible 
would it prove to sell the lands altogether. 
A greater pecuniary value would be ob- 
tained for the public, and the parties now 





pily pursued, the Government would in 
the first instance prevent the people from 
obtaining the means of extending their 
buildings, and of increasing in prosperity ; 
and in the next, it would unavoidably per- 
mit the present possession to be converted 
to the pecuniary injury of those who had 
property in the neighbourhood. Lastly, 
if the Commons suffered it, they would 


allowing the Crown to become instru- 
mental in empowering the aristocracy to 
return a Member to Parliament. Should 
the Government renew the lease, it would 
necessarily thereby continue injustice ; but 
if it sold the property, it would as ne- 
cessarily bring money to the people, 
vindicate the principle of representation, 
and assert the dearest political privilege 
of a British subject. He would move that 
the present Petition should be referred, 
not to a Committee of Privilege, but to a 
Select Committee, his object being to have 
the allegations which it contained minutely 
and circumstantially inquired into. At 
the same time he most distinctly disavowed 
an intention to hold up any individual to 
public obloquy, as the interests of truth 
and justice were the only objects which 
he had in view. He sought no ven- 
geance—he had no personal pique to gra- 
tify. He only called on the Legislature 
to prevent the recurrence of a most grievous 
evil, to vindicate the Crown from the ob- 
loquy with which it had been, to a certain 
degree, mixed up, and to support the dig- 
nity of a Constitutional Representation. 
It was his intention afterwards to move an 
humble Address to his Majesty, in order 
to obtain a promise from Government that 
the lease of the Crown lands should not 
be renewed on the same terms as hitherto, 
if it were to be renewed upon any terms 
whatever. The hon. Member concluded 
by presenting the following Petition :— 


“To the Right Hon. the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled.—The humble Peti- 
tion of the undersigned Inhabitants of the 
Town of Newark-upon-Trent, in the County 
of Nottingham. 

“Showeth,—That Newark isa Borough Town, 


containing two thousand houses, or thereabouts, 
with a population of nearly ten thousand ; and 
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the resident inhabitants paying scot and lot 
have the right of voting in the election of two 


Members to serve in Parliament for the said | 


Borough : 

“ That the town possesses considerable com- 
mercial advantages, and from its being sur- 
rounded by the best markets for grain, and from 
having the facilities which good water carriage 
affords, it has, during the last few years, very 
greatly increased in wealth and population, 
and is become one of the principal towns in 
the kingdom in the manufacture of malt and 
of meal, largely supplying Manchester, Shef- 
field, and other manufacturing towns with those 
commodities : 

“ That there are not appertinent to, or in the 
neighbourhood of, Newark, any town lands or 
open pastures for the accommodation of the 
freemen and other inhabitants of the town. 

“ That his Grace the Duke of Newcastle pos- 
sesses a lease from his late Majesty (granted 
by the advice of his Privy Council) of the manor 
of Newark, with all the quit rents and copyhold 
rents, and of the markets, the bridges, the tolls, 
and fairs therein, and of the rights of fishing 
in the river Trent, and the rivers and streams 
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| lands have been so managed (by being only let 
| by the year) as necessarily to prevent their 
improvement: 

“That the evil of such system has not been 
limited to the injury of the Crown lands, but 
has extended its pernicious influence to the 
town, as the lands form a complete girdle 
round the town, and the system referred to 
necessarily prevents those local improvements 
which the increasing wealth and advantageous 
| position of Newark would otherwise give rise 
to; and your Petitioners humbly show, that, 
but for the contractive operation of this system, 
the growing population of Newark would na- 
turally have spread itself over a considerable 
| portion of that part of the Crown land which 
| immediately adjoins the town; whereas, the 
| poorer class of the people have been compelled 
| to reside in confined and unwholesome courts 

and alleys (a large portion of the tenements in 
| which belong to the Duke’s private estate, 
; and are thus enhanced in nominal value), while 
the more opulent inhabitants are deprived of 
those essential comforts to which their situation 
entitles them, and of those conveniences which 
their increasing commerce imperiously de- 








within the manor; and also of several houses | mands; and even the limited accommodation 
situate within the town, together with upwards | at present afforded to some of the inhabitants, 
of nine hundred and sixty acres of land, lying | by a temporary and uncertain occupation of 
in and contiguous to the Borough, and almost | the land, they can only obtain by the surrender 
encircling the same, the whole being within | of their political independence, and by what 
the township of Newark, and the several| his Grace terms “entire confidence and a 
parishes of Averham, Stoke, Balderton, and | grateful co-operation” with him in his poli- 





Farndon: 
“That the family of his Grace first became 
possessed of the said property in the first year 


of his late Majesty (1760), when a lease was | 


granted by the Crown; which, by the recital 
therein contained, appears to have been granted 


by the advice of the then Duke of Newcastle | 


(who was at that time First Lord of the Trea- 


sury) to the then Far! of Lincoln, he having | 


married a sister of his Grace: 
“That in the year 1815, a lease of the said 


property was granted to the present Duke of , 


Newcastle, for a term which will expire in the 
year 1836: 

“ That the houses and lands comprised in the 
said lease are occupied by tenants at will, and 


the land (with the exception of two of the most | 
distant farms, held by influential families) is | 


let in small allotments to persons residing, and 
having votes and interest, within the Borough, 


as yearly tenants; and although the same is | 


let at what would, under other circumstances, 
be deemed full average rents, yet, from the 
exclusive possession by the Duke of the whole 


of such land, and from the peculiar pursuits of | 
the principal trading population, he is enabled, | 


by means of the great accommodation it affords, 


to exercise, and he does actually exercise, an | 


absolute control over the votes of a great por- 
tion of the inhabitants:  * 

“That the political control of the Borough is 
of much more value to his Grace than any 
advantage he could derive from the improve- 
ment of the Crown lands; and, therefore, in 


order to preserve such control, the said Crown | 





| tical views, and in the election of those Mem- 
| bers for the borough who are nominated by 
himself : 

| That although your Petitioners admit, that 
| the possession by his Grace the Duke of New- 
| castle of the property hereinbefore mentioned 
| as forming his own private estate would na- 
| turally confer upon him a large portion of that 
influence which ordinarily results from the 
relation of landlord and tenant, yet your Peti- 
| tioners humbly represent, that it would be 
wholly insufficient to control the election of 
Members of the said borough, unaided by the 
‘enormous unconstitutional power over the 
voters, which his Grace has acquired by the 
possession of the Crown lands, and by his 
system of managing the same: 

“ Your Petitioners humbly show to your ho- 
nourable House, that such Crown lands are of 
| very great value, a large portion thereof abute 
ting on the principal roads adjoining to the 
densely-populated parts of Newark, and be- 
ing applicable to building purposes, and, in 

point of situation, of equal value to contiguous 
land (also within the borough), which has 
realized upwards of 8001. per acre; and your 
| Petitioners represent, that even such part 
thereof as would not, from its situation, be at 
| present in request as building land, would find 
ready tenants or purchasers at very consider- 
| able prices, were it the pleasure of the Crown 
| to let, or otherwise dispose of, the same in 
‘allotments suited to the increasing wants of 
| this improving town. 
“ Your Petitioners further humbly show, that 
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his grace the Duke of Newcastle does not oc- 
cupy, and has not, during the whole period of 
the lease, occupied, or held in his own hands, 
any part of the said Crown lands: and that 
he has not, by building or otherwise, improved 
their value ; and that the trifling improvements 
which have been made thereon have been 
wholly made by the tenants and actual occu- 
piers, who have no security whatever for con- 
tinuing to hold the same, and who are thus 
further bound to vote according to the dicta- 
tion of the Duke, for fear of losing as well the 
land they hold as their outlay for improvements 
thereon : 

“ That, in the month of February last, Sir 
William Henry Clinton, who had been re- 
turned under the influence of the Duke to sit 
for this borough, accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, when Michael 
Thomas Sadler, esq. who had previously been 
unknown to the inhabitants, became a can- 
didate for the vacant seat, and was taken 
round the town by the agent of the Duke and 
receiver of his rents, and introduced to his 
Grace’s tenants as the successor of the retired 
Member : 

“That at that particular period there were 
many momentous questions pending in both 
Houses of Parliament, deeply affecting the 
tranquillity and prosperity of a large portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects; and his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, as your Petitioners have 
been informed, was most anxious for a disso- 
lution of Parliament, in order, as he repre 
sented, that the wishes of the people might be 
ascertained from. the return of the Members to 
your honourable House : 

“That Mr. Serjeant Wilde likewise becamea 
candidate to represent this Borough at the 
same election : 

“That Mr.Sadler was returned by the Mayor 
as duly elected: 

“That the return of Mr. Sadler was obtained 
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take into consideration the proper measures to 
be adopted, justly deeming the proceedings of 
the Duke’s agents not only injurious to the cha- 
racter and prosperity of the town, but calcu« 
lated to destroy every vestige of political inde. 
pendence within the Borough. 

“The persons concerned in convening the 
said meeting deemed it expedient, as well as 
respectful, to inform his Grace by letter of 
their intention to hold the same, to announce 
its object, and to invite his attendance thereat ; 
to which his Grace replied, neither denying the 
act of giving such notices, nor disavowing the 
motive, but justifying the same, upon a claim 
of a right ‘to do what he would with his 
own.’ 

“ Your Petitioners do, however, humbly subs 
mit to your honourable House, that, whatever 
right, or rather whatever power his Grace may 
have ‘ to do what he will with his own’ pri- 
vate estate, he has not the right, and ought to 
be deprived of the power, of using the property 
he holds as lessee of the Crown to the injury 
of the Borough, the oppression of the inha- 
bitants; and that the said lease ought not to 
be renewed, by reason that for election pur- 
| poses his Grace has used the same in a manner 
that has diminished the present and rever- 
sionary value of the public property ; impeded 
the progress of local improvement; repressed 
the growing prosperity of the town, and con- 
trolled the reasonable comforts and enjoyments 
of the inhabitants; and further, that by the 
possession of such lease, his Grace has been 
enabled to keep alive, from year to year, the 
most odious distinctions, and to foment feel- 
| ings of dissension and party spirit ; and finally, 
| he has employed the power it conferred to 
| overawe the inhabitants, control the election, 
and thus secure the return of his own Mem- 
bers to serve in your honourable House; all 
which facts your Petitioners are ready, and 
pray leave, to prove at the Bar of your honour- 





by means of the prevailing belief, founded | able House, or in such other manner as to its 
upon the experience of former elections, that | wisdom may seem meet. 


such of the Duke’s tenants as should vote 
against his Grace’s nominee would be expelled | 
from their tenancies; and many of the voters | 
who polled for Mr. Sadler avowed that but for 
the fear of such result they would have polled 
for the other candidate : 

“ That although many of the Duke’s tenants, 
under the influence before-mentioned, did vote 
for Mr. Sadler, yet there were many others 
who, choosing to exercise their elective fran- 
chise independently, gave their votes to the 
opposing candidate : 

“That since the said election, every one of 
the tenants of his Grace who so voted for Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde has received notice to quit his 
holding, whether the same was house or land ; 
and whether it constituted a part of the estate 
of the Crown or the private property of his 
Grace : 

“That a large portion of the electors, as well 
of those who had, as of those who had not, re- 
ceived notice to quit their lands and houses, con- 


“Your Petitioners do therefore most humbly 
pray your honourable Ilouse to take into con- 
sideration the matter of this Petition, and to 
address his Majesty, that no further lease may 
be granted to his Grace; but that the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Land Reve- 
nues may be directed to sell or let the same 
in suitable lots, whereby the revenue will be 
increased, the property improved, the town 
enriched, and the inhabitants restored to the 
free and independent exercise of the inviolable 
right of electing Members of their own choice 
to represent the Borough of Newark in your 
honourable House.” 


Lord Lowther said, he must declare in 
the outset that the allegations in the peti- 
tion, as he had been able to collect them, 
if not gross mis-statements were at least 
perversions of fact. He should not think 
it requisite to go through the speech of the 





yened a public meeting of the inhabitants, to 


hon. Member in detail, but would rest 
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satisfied with noticing two or three of his | 
observations. Admitting the number of | 
the population and of the Houses to be | 
correct, in some of the other averments 

there was Fobviously a want both of cau- 

tion and of accuracy. The municipal | 
revenue of the town, including all its tolls | 
and rates, was certainly much smaller , 
than it would appear had been inferred. | 
By a charter in the reign of Charles 2nd | 
the toll on the bridge, averaging 80/. a | 
year, was made over to the Mayor and | 
Corporation ; but the Corporation of Not- | 
tingham was entitled to one third. The | 
nine hundred and sixty acres of Crown- 

lands mentioned were not in the imme- | 
diate neighbourhood of the town as repre- | 
sented, but in reality would be found | 
scattered about through the adjacent vil- | 
lages to a considerable extent. By the | 
last determination of the House, those ; 
householders had a right of voting who | 
paid scot and lot. Notwithstanding all | 
that had been said about the tyranny and 
persecution which the tenants had to un- 
dergo, it was rather remarkable that the | 
Crown had but twelve houses and twenty- | 
six cottages at the renewal of the lease. 
This fact, he apprehended, would seem to 
warrant a conclusion very different from 
that which the hon. Member wished the 
House to draw. He could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise that the hon, Gen- 
tleman’s sight should have been so be- 
wildered in the office of Woods and | 
Forests as to lead him to suppose that | 
there was a girdle of Crown-land imme- 
diately about the town, for he would have 
found, had he looked a little closer, that 
three sides were open. ‘There were three 
or four proprietors in the neighbourhood 
of the town who had _ property to a larger 
amount there than that of the Crown. | 
What had fallen from the hon. Mem- | 
ber would induce the House to suppose 
that under the last lease, and up to 1815, 
the tenant to the Crown only paid 36/. a 
year ; the fact was, that the lease was re- 
newed in 1806, and the rent was then 
fixed at 2,200/. a-year, although the actual 
receipt was only 2,026/., but in addition | 
a fine of 2,500/. was also paid. In 1815, 
in consequence of a small property falling 
into the possession of the Crown, the 
lease was surrendered with a view to faci- 
litate business, but with an understanding 
that it was not to be extended to the ad- 
vantage of the lessee. At the same time 
he believed that as high a rent was now 
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' the hon. Member had stated. 
' Duke’s rent on that occasion was raised 
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obtained from the land as it was worth. 
It was alleged that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were interested in supporting one 
candidate more than another, relying in 
return upon his support in that House. 
Now it turned out that the Gentleman 
supported by the Duke of Neweastle did 
not generally support the Government. 
He had only to add, that he wished all 
the circumstances of the case to come 
before the House previous to its coming 
to any decision. Acting upon this view 
of the question, he would not oppose the 
petition in its then stage, but should re- 
serve his observations on its merits toa 
future occasion. 

Mr. F. Clinton begged leave, as one 
acquainted with all the details of the 
transactions which had given birth to the 
present petition, to say a few words in 
explanation of those transactions. He 
confidently assured the House, that there 
was never submitted to its notice a pe- 
tition more full of misrepresentations, and 
of most unfounded insinuations, than that 
just presented by the hon. Member for 
Dover. The noble Lord who presided 
over the Woods and Forests, had so fully 
and satisfactorily explained the circum- 
stances connected with the original grant- 
ing and subsequent renewal of the Crown- 
land lease held by the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, that he need not say another word on 
that part of the subject. He would merely 
ask the hon. Member for what purpose 
he had entered into a statement of that 
lease having been granted in the first 
instance in the time of George 2nd, to the 
Earl of Lincoln, the nephew of the then 
First Lord of the Treasury, unless for the 
purpose of insinuating something by which 
he perhaps might hope to win a cheer ? 
The hon. Member was in error as to the 
facts connected with the last renewal of 
the Duke of Newcastle’s lease, which 
took place in 1806, and not in 1815, as 
The noble 


2,0002, per annum,—a sum which he 
firmly believed was, all things considered, 
a fair rental. It was stated in the petition 
that the Duke of Newcastle’s tenants at 
Newark were all tenants at will; that 
for the purpose of securing a preponderant 


' political influence at the election for that 


borough, the noble Duke had let his tene- 

ments out by the year, making the renewal 

of the next year’s tenure dependent only 

on his single pleasure. Would it not be 
2N 
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inferred from this statement that the 
Duke of Newcastle differed from all other 
Janded proprietors, in the management of 
his property at Newark? What, however, 
was the fact? He appealed to every hon. 

Member at all acquainted with Nottingham 
and the adjacent counties, whether all the 
property held there, whether of land or 
houses, by tenants like the Duke of New- 
castle’s at Newark, was not, like his, held 
only from year to year, renewable at 
pleasure? Was it, therefore, fair to omit 
this fact, and by that omission to insinuate 
that the noble Duke had, in the leasing of 
his lands and houses at Newark, departed 
from the usual system under which lands 
and houses were leased in Nottingham- 
shire, and, he believed he might add, in 
most of the midland counties? It was 
next stated in the petition, that the noble 
Duke’s property circled the town of 
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Newark in such a manner as to prevent 
the erection of any new house beyond the 
present precincts, but at the Duke’s 
pleasure, so as to compel the inhabitants 
to dwell in narrow, filthy, unwholesome | 
courts and alleys, —that, in fact, the | 
Duke’s Crown property was a kind of wall 
round the town of Newark, of which he | 
possessed the only gates and keys. The | 
noble Lord who had last addressed the | 
House had shown how unfounded was | 
this mis-statement; he therefore would | 
only say, in addition to what had fallen | 
from the noble Lord, that the Duke’s | 
property did not immediately adjoin the 
town of Newark, nor did any Crown- 
lands leased by any other landed pro- 
prietor, nor any other property or estate | 
of the Duke of Newcastle. Nay, he 
would go further and state, that so far 
from the “ accommodation land” of that 
town at all belonging to the Duke, all the 
accommodation land i in the neigh bourhood 
was the property of other families, with 
one of which the right hon, Gentleman | 
who filled the chair in that House was 
nearly connected. ‘Then with respect to 
the assertion that the inhabitants, from | 
want of room, were compelled to dwell in | 
close unwholesome residences, he could | 
assure the House that there was not a | 
town in England of the size of Newark so | 
over-built, though it was stated that no | 
land for building could be procured for | 
less than | 0002, per acre. It was true | 
that some years ago a small tract imme- | 
diately contiguous to the town was sold at 
that high rate, but twelve months had not . 


| at least to take advantage of. 
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elapsed till land possessing equal advanta- 
ges for building was put up for sale with- 
out obtaining a single bidder, so com- 
pletely was the building market in New- 
ark, so to speak, overstocked. Was 
it not, then, evident, after these statements, 
that the petition wasa mere election affair ? 
Indeed, this was quite evident from the 
manner in which the successful candidate 
at the late election was alluded to in it, 
The hon. Member was spoken of as a 
perfect stranger to the people of Newark, 
Would it not, he asked, be supposed from 
this statement that the learned Serjeant 
(Wilde), who had opposed the hon. Mem- 
ber, was one long connected by ties of 
residence or birth with Newark? that in 
fact his only object in the contest was to 
rescue his native borough from the 
disgrace of being represented by a perfect 
stranger ? But what was the fact ? Why, 
that the learned Serjeant, he believed, was 
never in Newark or even Nottinghamshire 
in his life, titl he went there on his late 
electioneering adventure. On that occa- 
sion the learned Serjeant posted down to 
Newark and favoured the electors with 
divers eloquent speeches; but his hon. 
opponent was returned by a large ma- 
jority. After all his trouble the learned 
Serjeant was naturally unwilling to aban- 
don his pretension to the representation 
of the horough, and of course omitted no 
opportunity of making himself popular. 
Aun occasion presented itself, which he was 
too skilful an advocate not to endeavour 
It happened 
that on the Michaelmas after the late 
election the Duke of Newcastle gave some 
of his tenants at Newark, notice to quit: 
but the hon. Member for Dover, not 
content with stating the fact, added that 
the noble Duke did not give this notice 
till the time for an election petition had 
elapsed. In answer to this imputation, he 
thought it would be sufficient to remind 
the House, that the noble Duke could not 
give notice till the next half-year audit 
had arrived; so that the charge of his 
having awaited the termination of the 
period within which a petition-complaining 
of undue influence should be presented, 
fell to the ground. Well, the notices, as 
ihe had stated, were served; and the 
occasion of popularity was eagerly 
snatched at by the learned Serjeant, at 
whose suggestion a public meeting was 
called of his partisans and the tenants of 
, the Duke of Newcastle who had received 
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notice to quit. In the hand bills for the 
meeting it was stated that not less than 
200 families had been turned out of their 
residences by the Duke, for no other 
cause than voting according to the dictates 
of their conscience; while the fact was, 
that but forty notices were served altoge- 
ther. ‘To that meeting, which he begged 
leave to assure the House was chiefly com- 
posed of the lowest rabble of Newark, 
an invitation was sent to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the chief topic of the 
several speeches which were delivered on 
the occasion were attacks on his Grace’s 
contumacy, for not having accepted the 
invitation. Was it not evident, that if a 
heavier charge lay against him it would 
have absorbed the attention of the speak- 
ers? and was it not evident, that if the 
learned Serjeant had any other ground, 
(he being grievously disappointed in not 
attaining his object), to question the va- 
lidity of his opponent’s success, he would 
have advanced it? in fact, would have 
presented a petition complaining of the 
hon. Member’s return, instead of merely 
treating his partisans to long speeches. 
The learned Serjeant knew too well that 
speeches would not suffice in themselves, 
however eloquent: hence the present 
petition, the prayer of which was perhaps 
unexampled in its modesty: it simply 
asked the House to advise the Crown to— 
what ?—merely not to renew the lease of 
the Duke of Newcastle. Really this was 
a little too much. He believed it was 
quite new for Parliament to be cnlled 
upon to address his Majesty as to whom 
the Crown-lands should be let or should 
not be let. He was inclined to think that 
he was right, for if he were not, he asked 
what would be the next step of inter- 
ference with the exercise of the royal 
prerogative, unless to tell his Majesty, 
not only whom he should not let the 
Crown-lands to, but to whom he should, 
from the confidence which the House of 
Commons had in the one, and not in the 
other? In fact, such a proposition, he 
was convinced, had no parallel in the Con- 
stitution, save in the times of the Common- 
wealth. The whole matter, he begged to 
assure the House, sprang from a disap- 
pointment at an election, and should 
therefore be treated altogether as an elec- 
tion petition. The hon. presenter of it 
disclaimed any wish to interfere between 
landlord and tenant, so that there existed 
no ground whatever for the House’s en- 
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tertaining it. The hon. Member, how- 
ever, said, that though he disclaimed all 
interference between landlord and tenant, 
he thought it right to present the petition, 
with a view to preventing abuses of the 
great lessees of Crown-lands. Now what 
was the fact with respect to the number of 
Crown-land tenants of the Duke of New- 
castle that had voted tor the learned 
Serjeant at the late election? Why but 
seven voted for the learned Serjeant, and 
but seventy-four altogether for his hon. 
opponent, out of 1,388, which constituted 
his gross poll. Had these seventy-four 
votes been given for the learned Serjeant, 
would, he confidently asked, a word have 
been heard of the present petition? The 
hon. Member coneluded by stating, that 
he would oppose the hon. Member's 
Motion for a Committee, as he considered 
it would be both unusual and unconsti- 
tutional. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he could not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine advanced by the 
hon. Member who had just addressed the 
House, that referring the petition under 
consideration to a select committee would 
be either unprecedented or unconstitu- 
tional. He was not wanting in respect to 
the hon. Member or to the noble Lord who 
had preceded him; but still he thought 
that the House was bound not to make 
their statements, or the statements of any 
individual, the ground for not referring a 
petition like the present toa select com- 
mittee. He said, the House was bound to 
determine for itself how far the allegations 
of the petitioners were or were not borne 
out by fact, and this it could best do by 
the proposed inquiry. “ But before 1 
enter,” said the hon. Baronet, “ into a 
detail of the grounds on which I shall vote 
for referring the petition before the House 
to a select committee, | beg leave to say 
a very few words on a subject which per- 
sonally affects myself, and which, though 
not directly connected with that before 
the House, is not, perhaps, altogether out 
of place. The noble Duke who has been 
so frequently alluded to in the course of 
the present discussion, has done me the 
honour of addressing me a letter, with 
reference to a statement which he charges 
me with having made in this House a few 
evenings since. The letter to which I 
allude, was addressed to me through the 
medium of one of the public journals. 1 
by no means complain of this circumstance ; 
indeed, | have no complaint to make of 
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the letter itself, for it was as agreeable a 
one as perhaps an idle man could desire ; 
it required no answer. I say that it did 
not call upon me to write an answer, for 
any proposition that might appear to re- 
quire explanation in the beginning, was 
sure to have another refuting it at the end. 
In fact, no better answer could be given, 
so far as the matter of discussion was con- 
cerned, than was contained in the Letter 
itself, There is one point, however, on 
which I should be extremely sorry that 
any misconception should exist in the 
mind of the noble Duke. 1 should be 
extremely sorry ..at the noble Duke 
should believe that I had applied to him | 
personally any opprobrious terms. He | 
charges me with having designated him as 
a “notorious boroughmonger.” Now I 
did not apply this term, oranyone siiilarly 
harsh to him. In fact I do not, under the 
present constitution of this House, I beg 
leave to say, consider boroughmongering 
as a great evil, but as a palliation of an 
evil. As this House is at present consti- 
tuted, I repeat that I consider the purchase 
of a seat effects some good, by admitting 
men of talent, who under our present 
vicious system, could not otherwise obtain 
that seat, to an opportunity of devoting 
their services to the benefit of the country. 
I think it necessary to state my belief of 
this one palliating influence which our 
present corrupt system of election affords 
as a set-off against its numberless evils. 
Entertaining these opinions, therefore, I 
could not consistently apply an opprobrious 
epithet to the noble Duke for an act which 
I do not consider, under the existing state 
of our Representation, to be one of un- 
mingled evil. The noble Duke says, that 
at the time the transaction took place, I 
on a former evening alluded to, he was 
quite a boy, in fact, an infant in law. 
and therefore could not have been a party 
to it. Now, though somewhat older than 
the noble Duke at the time, I certainly 
was young in life myself, and, in fact, was 
as little a party to the affair as he possibly 
could have been; indeed, I did not desire 
a seat in Parliament at all,—there was 
nothing I thought less about at the time, 
and should, had I followed the bias of my 
own feelings, have been still innocent of any 
concern in the matter, 


to acquiesce in the wishes of my friends, 
and withoutany interference whateveron my 
part was told, one day, that I was returned 
for Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. 


So that, 
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noble infant in law was wholly innocent, 
I, the other party, in point of fact, was 
equally uncontaminated. The noble Duke, 
then, was not the only Simon Pure in the 
business. The matter was arranged, as 
such matters usually are under similar 
circumstances, by other parties; a sum of 
money was received on the part of the 
noble Duke, and paid on mine, and I 
became the independent Member for the 
borough of Boroughbridge. I am bound 
to say, that the sum which procured me 


/my seat was not by any means unusually 


‘large, all things considered—it amounted 
| to 4,0002. : and for that I was guaranteed 
| for six years, no matter if a dissolution 
| took plac e in the mean time. This, I 


“repeat, all things considered, was by no 
|means a high price; and I beg leave to 


state, that when I said I purchased my 
seat from the Duke of Newcastle, I did 
not mean this or that member of the house 


| of Pelham, but the Duke of Newcastle, 
| whoever he was, of the time being, the 


proprietor of the borough of Boroughbridge, 
for which I first sat in this House as a 
Representative. I stated that that Duke 
of Newcastle was a trader in boroughs, 
and I quoted my own case as one in point. 
I find that my own case was not the only 
one; for, if I am not very much mistaken, 
the father of the present Member for 
Dorsetshire succeeded me in the very same 
way, by purchase, as Representative of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s borough of Borough- 
bridge, thus proving the truth of my general 
assertion. ‘There was a circumstance con- 
nected with Mr. Portman’s purchase that 
appears to me worth mentioning: he did 
not make the stipulation which was made 
for me, of being guaranteed a seat for 
a certain number of years, though a dis- 
solution should take place in the interim, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, to his 


| honour be it stated, returned a part of the 


purchase- -money, according to a valuation 
of the time for which he “actually sat as 
Member. I therefore, in my statement of 
the transaction a few evenings since, could 


not have meant to direct my observations 


personally against the present Duke of 
Newcastle. My objection was not to the 
individual, but to the system; and be the 
noble Duke a borough-monger, a borough- 
master, or a borough- forcer, or quocunque 
nomine gaudet, | stated the fact as I have 
now repeated it, with a view to exposing 
| the evils of our present corrupt system of 
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Representation in their undisguised naked- 
ness. The blame, if blame there is, I say, 
does not lie with the Duke of Newcastle, 
but in the system: the blame lies with 
this House, which is not what it ought to 
be, the House of Commons of England.” 
The hon. Baronet proceeded next to argue 
that the clear and irresistible statement of 
the hon. Member for Dover made the 
necessity of a Committee of Inquiry into 
the allegations of the petition convincing 
to, he thought, every one who had heard 
it, It was impossible to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Member for Ald- 
borough (Mr. F. Clinton), and treat the 
petition as an election one, that had been 
presented too late for the House to act 
upon it. He would not, indeed he could 
not, say whether its statements would be 
borne out by facts; but he contended 
that it was due to the electors of Newark, 
to the noble Duke himself, and tv the 
dignity of that House, that an investiga- 
tion should be instituted into the grounds 
of those statements. The petition he 
conceived to be a petition of privilege, 
that could not be overlooked without 
compromising the dignity of Parliament. 
It was one, he thought, of the most im- 
portant nature in a constitutional point of 
view, that had ever come under the notice 
of that House: one, therefore, to which 
too much attention could not be given, 
and which he maintained could not be 
blinked in the manner recommended by 
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the hon. Member for Aldborough. The 
electors of Newark complained that for | 
the conscientious exercise of their duties 
they had been punished by a powerful 
individual, whom the law of the land and 
the law of Parliament forbade from using 
any influence whatsoever in the choice of | 
Members of that House; and that com- ' 
plaint it was the bounden duty of hon. | 
Members to inquire into, for the purpose , 
of redress if it should appear well founded. | 
The offence charged in the petition was | 
not only a misdemeanor in the eye of the 
law, but a constitutional outrage in the | 
eye of Parliament. There was no part of 
our common law more ancient than that 
which asserted the freedom of elections. | 
Fiant electiones libere, procul e causa 
timoris was a common law maxim, which, 
if the allegations of the present petitioners 
were true, had been set at nought by one 
who came under the denomination of the 
‘haut homme’ spoken of in Sir E. Coke’s 
Comments on the First Westminster Sta- 
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tute. The hon. Baronet contended, that 
the interference of the ‘haut homme’ in 
elections was a violation of not only our 
common law, but also of the ecclesiastical. 
One of the articles, he said, of the Articu/e 
Ecclesie, expressly forbad all interference, 
whether by force or fraud, in the election 
of a church dignitary. The House, he 
thought, could not but entertain the peti- 
tion as one deeply affecting its own privi- 
leges. It was bound to inquire how far 
the common-law maxim, which declared 
that elections should be free, had been 
violated by the Duke of Newcastle at 
Newark. He knew not, he repeated, 
whether the allegation of the petitioners 
would be supported by fact, but he 
thought that the House should determine 
the truth for themselves, uninfluenced by 
statements, however plausible, of any in- 
dividual Member. If those allegations 
could be proved to be unfounded, so much 
the better for the noble Duke implicated, 
and so much the more satisfactory for the 
House inquiring. Indeed, he thought 
that no persons ought to be more zealous 
for referring the petition to a committee 
than the noble Duke’s friends; and that 
in proportion to their confidence in the 
goodness of his cause. If, on inquiry, 
however, it should be found that the noble 
Duke had interfered unconstitutionally 
with the freedom of election, he trusted 
that the House, which was just now so 
energetic in its expression of indignation 
at the corrupt practices of the electors of 
East Retford, would assert its privileges, 
and with at least equal indignation punish 
the far higher offence of the Duke of New- 
castle,—higher, he said, inasmuch as it 
was aggravated by the use of violence. If 
it were deemed expedient to punish the 
corrupt electors of East Retford for acts 
unaccompanied by violence, how much 
more should an aggression, in which force 
—actual violence—was the means em- 
ployed to ensure its being successful, call 


| down the arm of justice on the offender. 


We punished a pickpocket who stole our 
property with a cautious avoidal of every 
thing like force; but we punished still 
more him who robbed us by putting a 
loaded pistol to our head, and demanding 
our money: and this we did because we 
considered the force employed to be a 
great exaggeration of the crime. And 
why not deal in the same way in punish- 
ing those who effect, through means of 


| terror, an outrage upon our sacred right 
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of choosing our Representatives in Parlia- 
ment? Jt was impossible, he contended, 
for the House to persist in disfranchising 
East Retford, and to shut their eyes on 
the allegations of the present petition. 
He therefore should vote for its being 
referred to a Select Committee. By that 
means only could the ends of truth and 
justice be attained. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that as he had 
already given notice of a motion for the 
30th of March, to bring the state and 
value of the Crown-lands before the 
House, he would not trespass then long 
upon its attention. With the constitu- 
tional branch of the subject, which had 
been so ably dwelt upon by the hon. 
Baronet, he should have nothing to do; 
for indeed he saw no difference between 


the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle in | 
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pressed opinion of the House, he would 
endeavour to give him compensation in 
another manner, of which, perhaps, by 
the way, the descendants of that Peer 
might hear some further particulars on 
the 30th of March. The very circum- 
stance of this petition coming as it did, 
ought to make the House happy to have 


lan ‘opportunity of dealing with such abuses 


as it described. And “indeed he could 
show, by the letter of an inhabitant of 


| Newark, who was totally unconcerned with 


| 200,0002.: 


noble or ignoble persons in these borough 
matters, that if this property were fairly 
put up to sale, it would produce at least 
he said that this was the valua- 


tion ‘affixed by Mr. Fordyce. He had read 


the twenty reports of Mr. Fordyce, and in 
-one of them he found a strong recom- 


turning his property where he could into | 
_ towns, for he foresaw the solid importance 
‘which would attach to such property. 
| With reference to this particular branch 


borough-representation profit, and that of 


any other noble Lord, or hon. Member, 
who indulged in similar speculations. 


Indeed, he should avoid studiously the | 
only 2,200. a-year, and yet it would, if 


hypocrisy of taking partial views with 
reference to such transactions. But it 
had been asked, did they mean to interfere 
with the rights of the Crown, or to dictate 
what ought to be the condition or disposi- 
tion of the rents of the Crown? To this 
he would at once reply, Yes. This was 
not the property of the Crown—on the 
contrary, it had been bought at a high 
and perilous price for the people. Ever 
since the time of Queen Anne the people 
had been paying 600,0002. or 700,000J. 
a-year for property which had not returned 
them so many pence. The noble Lord 
had said that all discussion about the 
Crown-lands had better be reserved for 
the 30th of March, and the hon. Member 
said that there was no precedent since the 
time of the Commonwealth for this inter- 
ference. Perhaps even at that period the 
hon. Member might be able to find that 
some precedents had occurred, which even 
the most rampant loyalty could adopt. 
However, he would now give them a pre- 
cedent quite in point, though not drawn 
from times so dangerous to monarchy. 
After King William had given nearly five- 
sixths of the county of Denbigh to the 
Earl of Portland, the House of Commons 
addressed his Majesty against the disposal 
of the public property in that sw eeping way, 
and King William replied, that although 
he was under great obligations to the Earl 
of Portland, yet in obedience to the ex- 


mendation not to let on lease this kind of 
property in the immediate vicinity of great 


of Crown property, it appeared to produce 


fairly put up for sale, produce 200,000/, 
The petitioners, therefore, complained 


| with justice of these oppressive trans- 


| 
iT 


| 
| Sprung. 


actions, and were desirous of getting rid 
of the undue influence from which they 
He knew it was said, that sup- 
pose this sale took place, what would 


become of the persons holding unexpired 


| interest of the principal party. 


leases for four or five years? Why, he 
would suggest to buy out the unexpired 
The noble 


| person who could sell a seat for 4,000/. 





would not, of course, object to sell a share 
of his freehold. Let them only pay him 
the value of his 2,207. a-year, —let them 
buy up this Duke, and the noble Lord 
opposite could have no difficulty in cal- 
culating what he was worth from his 
tables, after his great recent experience in 
the valuation of local interests under the 
St. Martin’s Improvement Act. In fact, 
only let the Government once say that 
this property was to be put up for sale, 
and it would soon find 200 or 300 per- 
sons, at present enchained under the 
Duke’s bonds, ready to buy up their 
shares to serve themselves, and also 
benefit the public. At all events, on the 
30th of March he should be prepared to 
show the Members of that House such a 
train of abuses in this Crown property, as 
they were never before acquainted with ; 
which, once named, must be remedied, 
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Mr. Sadler said, although this subject, 
in the event of a select committee being 
granted, would again come under discus- 
sion, yet he did not think that he should 
be discharging his duty if he suffered the 
present occasion to pass without endea- 
vouring to explain the circumstances 
which had been so misrepresented. And | 
in the first place he begged to ask the 
hon. Member for Dover whether the peti- 


tion he had presented was carried at a | 


town’s meeting, and whether the full 
notice of that meeting had been given. 


Mr. P. Thompson said, the petition was | 


carried at a public meeting, convened 


after full notice, not only to all persons | 
residing in the town, but one of the notices | 


was even sent to the hon. Gentleman him- 
self. The letter, however, which con- 


tained it, travelled in the most extraordi- | 


nary way about the country, and it was 
not till long after, that the hon. Gentle- 
man wrote a letter to the Chairman of the 
meeting, stating that he should have writ- 
ten before on this subject had the letter 
come to him sooner. 

Mr. Sadler said, the hon. Gentleman, 


in his opinion, had not given a specific | 
answer as to whether the petition ema- | 
It was of 
importance to ascertain this point, be- | 


nated from a public meeting. 


cause the principal part of the voters of 
Newark had already expressed their opi- 
nion of the petition, 
to be, to all intents and purposes, an elec- 
tion petition. As the hon. Gentleman, 
in his answer to the question just put, had 
alluded, and somewhat facetiously, to the 


circumstances by which the notice was | 


prevented reaching him (Mr. Sadler), he 
would say a word or two on that subject. 
All the travel that that letter had had was 
entirely owing to accidents; and had it 
reached him in time he should have had 
no hesitation in answering it in the nega- 


tive; and he should have done this be- | 


cause he had already waited upon his con- 
stituents since his election, and when cir- 


cumstances called him to a distant part of | 
the country he did not see that he was | 


bound to return to Newark, after having 
so recently visited it. Besides which, he 
said, that he should have had to appear 
before a committee, every one of whom 
had been his opponents at the election. 


The letter, however, as he had already | 


stated, was delayed by some mistake ; 


not that he made any accusation against | 


the Post-master, But first it had gone to 
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as he looked upon it | 
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| Leeds, and then to Manchester; then it 
was sent on to Gainsborough, by mistake ; 
and after a delay at all these places he 
got the letter. He was afraid that he was 
wearying the attention of the House, by 
entering into all these details. He had 
now to make a few observations on the 
conduct of the hon. Gentleman himself, 
| who, though he, no doubt, intended to be 
| courteous, had not been very much so in 
| this instance. It was not till the Wednes- 
day that he received notice from him that 
he iutended to present the petition; and 
he certainly had expected that a copy of 
| it would be sent to him; he, however, had 
had no opportunity of perusing it till that 
evening. That petition represented that 
he was not known in Newark: that, how- 
ever, was not true, for he had been known 
to several influential persons there for 
many years. It was erroneous, it was 
false. He thought, as the petition had 
been concocted in London, sent to Newark 
to canvass for subscribers, and then back 
to town, he might have been furnished 
with a copy sooner, so as to have been 
able to make some inquiries on the sub- 
ject, in which case he should have been 
able to approach the House with some- 
thing beyond mere impressions. What 
had fallen from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests coin- 
cided with the impressions on his mind, 
and must, he thought, have destroyed the 
| erroneous impressions sought to be con- 
veyed by the petition. It certainly was 
' not for the House to deal with leases 
that were already in existence; they 
could never admit an e2 post facto 
law, such as the hen. Member for Col- 
chester had proposed. There had been a 
great deal of gross exaggeration about the 
conduct of the noble individual to whom 
so much allusion had been made. If that 
were the proper place for explanation, 
| he could state many circumstances infi- 
| nitely to that nobleman’s honour, he would 
| only say that many of the attacks made 
on him were direct falsehoods. It had 
been asserted that he had discharged 
200 of his tenants, which was known 
to be untrue, and though it had been 
immediately contradicted, it was after- 
wards reasserted and circulated through 
the whole kingdom. The few ejectments 
that had been made might be accounted 
| for without looking to political motives, 
and might be easily defended, but he did 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


i 


! not think that it was in Parliament, one of 
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the first duties of which was to preserve in- 
violate the right of property, that he ought 
to justify that noble person, for exercising 
a right as he pleased, which was unques- 
tioned in the meanest subject of the land. 
The cruelty of those ejectments was des- 
canted on, but it was never said, that the 
noble Duke was a kind and liberal land- 
lord, which he was known to be. 


that Newark was over-built, that there 
were many tenements vacant, and many 


Jandlords who would be glad of tenants. | 


Harsh, however, and injurious as were the 
accusations made in that House in re- 


[ COMMONS, ] 


but he also had the good wishes of many 
other noble and hon. Gentlemen connected 


At the | 
same time he was at a loss to reconcile the | 
cruelty of those ejectments, with the fact | 
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withNewark, He had endeavoured to ob- 
tain the good will of the landed proprietors, 
and he had been successful. He had been 
honoured by the support of several ancient 
and honourable families seated in that 
neighbourhood, and among others, of that 
family, one of whose most distinguished 
members then filled the chair. To him it 
was most abhorrent to array landlords and 
tenants in mutual hostility, and he had 
sought to recommend himself to both, but 
he had used no means of corruption. Nor 
had he been betrayed into any servility; he 
had been returned for a most respectable 


ference to the ejectments, vituperation as | and populous place, and had used no 
gross was indulged in before any one of | bribery, and knew nothing of any coercion. 
them had taken place. His learned op- | Newark was no decayed borough, and 
ponent seemed at the time of the election | even if the motion for Parliamentary Re- 


and before, to have been ignorant, that | 
there was another landlord in the place, | 
and he levelled all his vituperative elo- | 
quence against the one noble individual. 
From the beginning to the close of the 
election, vituperation to the entire exclu- 
sion of every topic connected with public 
principles or national policy, was the 
sole business of his opponent. The object 
evidently aimed at was, to influence the 
tenantry of the noble person alluded to 
against him, simply because he was their 
landlord. Nothwithstanding this unfair 
proceeding, which was not more pros- 
perous than it ought to be, he had been 
returned by a majority respectable both by 
its number and its property, so as to en- 
title him to say that he appeared there as 
the Representative of one of the most in- 
dependent boroughs of the British Empire. 
The hon. Member for Dover had done him 
the honour to make a quotation from a 
book of his—a practice which he observed 
had of late been frequent in the House, 
though he should not repel it, did it make 
any impression favourable to humanity. | 





| 
} 


form, made by the noble Member the 
other evening, had been carried into effect 
that would not have disfranchised Newark. 
It contained upwards of 10,000 inhabitants, 
all, except paupers, having votes, and 
many of them being opuient and highly re- 
spectable. Those who represented Newark 
as a rotten borough, under the control 
of any individual, were guilty of a mani- 
fest falsehood. He apologized to the 
House for having so long trespassed on its 
attention, and perhaps wandered from 
the subject before it, which was rather 
an attack on a noble individual, for his 
mode of managing his property, than 
an attack on himself. Some allusions, 
however, had been made to him, which, 
would, he hoped, appear sufficient to the 
House to justify him for what he had said 
of himself. As to that noble individual, 
he would repeat that the accusation brought 
against him of pursuing unprincipled 
courses, with a view to obtain parliament- 
ary influence, was false. His property was 
not managed with a view to obtain such 
influence. Those who were as willing to 


What he felt himself called on to complain | listen to a just eulogium on a fellow crea- 
of was, that the hon. Member had quoted | ture as to an idle calumny, would be glad 
the passage without the context, and had | to learn that among his Grace’s tenants 
he read the whole of it, the House would | at Newark, there were some who gave him 
have seen that it was directed against those ; no votes, who had indeed nothing to give 
general clearances of the land, in obedi- | him, but their gratitude and their prayers. 
ence to certain doctrines about popula- | Had his Grace been so eager to acquire 
tion, enforced, by mercenary motives, which ! political influence as he had been repre- 
too often deprived many wretches at once | sented to be, he would have dispossessed 
of home and bread, and banished themfrom | the poor widows who then occupied his 
their country. He did not mean to dis- ; tenements at Newark, to make room for 
guise the fact, that he had the good wishes | voters. But he had taken a kinder and 
of the noble person already alluded to, | an honester course—a course consistent 
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with the long-established character of his 
family, which had seated him firmly in the 
hearts of those who had known him the 
longest,—he had never dispossessed one 
such tenant to make room for a voter. 
The virtue of that. noble individual was | 
unsullied, and his patriotism exemplary. , 
As to any influence exerted on himself, 
he declared to God that he had been 
exposed to none. He felt proud in pos- 
sessing the confidence of the noble person 
mentioned, but that noble person had 
best respected his own conscientious feel- | 
ings in respecting those of the humble | 
individual who was then addressing the | 
House. That noble person, contrary to | 
what had been said concerning dictation, | 
had left him as a Representative of the | 
people, to promote and secure their in- | 
tersts, according to his own judgment. The | 

| 

| 

| 


influence of that noble person was not 
that alone of property, it was that of a 
kind master, and of a man estimable for 
all the domestic virtues, which, even 
more than his elevated rank, had secured | 
him universal respect. He thought him- | 
self called on to say thus much, as it | 
seemed to be the chief business of some | 
individuals to assail that noble person | 
with the most rancorous hostility. 
Lord Howick said, he only rose for one | 
moment, lest his silence should be miscon- | 
strued, as he conceived there was no ap- 
pearance of the Ministers opposing the | 
present Motion. He should only, there- | 
fore, notice the observation of the hon. | 
Member who spoke last, that it would 
be in vain to deprive the Duke of New- | 
castle of his influence in the town of | 
Newark. He honestly and candidly con- 
fessed, that during the continuance of the 
present system, were he a borough pro- 
prietor, he should avail himself unscrupu- 
lously of that interest for himself or his 
friends : therefore he did not complain of 
the Duke of Newcastle doing the same ; 
but they did not want to deprive the Duke 
of his fair influence in the existing state of 
things at Newark. All they asked was, 
that he should not be privileged to exer- 
cise a right which he derived from the 
country, against the true interests of that 
country, and that he should not have the 
means of preventing the improvement of 
the national revenue, and of violating the 
Constitution. Let the House inquire into 
the facts stated by the petitioners, and 
see whether there did not exist abuses 
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' that a considerable amount of 





which were capable of due correction. 
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The hon. Member for Colchester had 
given them some heads of the value of this 
property,—he did not mean to say that 
the computations were correct, still to as- 
certain the exact amount, inquiry was the 
only course. As far as the House knew at 
this moment, there was a prima facie case, 
national 
property could be more advantageously 
managed than it appeared to be at present. 
It was no sufficient answer to say they 
were to have another motion for a similar 
inquiry on a future day, which ought to 
obviate this application; for they were 
bound to inquire at the time when an al- 
leged grievance was brought before them, 
and such was, he thought, the case at 
present. [ Cries of ‘Question.’] He saw by 
the clock that five minutes had not elapsed 
since he commenced, and as it was not 
his custom to trespass at any length 
upon the House, he claimed a fair hear- 
ing, and would not be prevented from con- 
tinuing his address. He repeated that 
there was a prima facie case for an inquiry, 
which might possibly in its results show 
that a certain branch of national property 
could be more profitably managed for the 
country, as well as with more convenience 


| for the inhabitants of Newark. The House 


could not in justice refuse the prayer of 
this petition, and therefore he should vote 
for the Motion. 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that it appeared 
to him that the hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken last but one, and the noble Lord 
(Lord Lowther), had left the question ex- 
actly where they found it. He was in- 
duced to think, from the early part of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Newark, 
that that hon. Gentleman was about to 
proclaim that he was setting up for him- 
self; but at the latter end of the speech 
he had fairly confessed that he came in 
on the interest of the Duke of Newcastle, 
confessing at the same time that he was 
sitting there in defiance of all the rules 
and regulations of Parliament. The hon. 
Gentleman had been sent there by a Peer, 
and had avowed it. Did not the hon. 
Gentleman tell the House that he had re- 
ceived his seat from a Peer of Parliament ? 

Mr. Sadler.—I did not say so. 

Mr. Hobhouse.—I will make boid to ask 
the hon. Member, Is it so? Did not the 
hon. Member say, on a former occasion, 
that his Grace the Duke of Newcastle had 
allowed him to vote as he pleased. What 
was the inference (Mr. Hobhouse cons 
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tinued) to be drawn from this? What in- 
ference could be drawn from this dis- 
claimer other than that which the pe- 
tioners draw—that the hon. Member is 
returned by the Duke of Newcastle?” He 
would not say whether it was by seventy- 
four votes or any other number derived from 


the Crown-lands, of which the Duke was | 


the lessee ; but he would say that by the 
admission of the hon. Member the allega- 
tion of the petitioners was proved, and 
that a case was made out that a Peer of 
Parliament had dared, in violation of the 
privileges of the Commons of England, to 
use his influence in sending a member to 
that House. That was the question; and 
his noble friend, at the head of the Woods 
and Forests, had not properly considered 
it. It might be very proper for the noble 
Lord to make a joke of the subject, and 
talk of all the details, map and all, which 
were to be found in the Office of the Woods 
and Forests, but that had nothing to do 
with the constitutional question. The noble 
Lord might give that information ex officio, 
to the magistrates of the town of Newark 
for their guidance, and he must say, from 
the communication he had had with the 
Office of Woods and Forests, he had no 
doubt that every species of information was 
there given with great civility, but the 
question did not relate to the Office of 
Woods and Forests, it affected the con- 
stitutional privileges of Parliament. His 
noble friend was not disposed, as he 
ought to be, to acknowledge the fact of a 
member having been sent into that House 
by the influence of the Duke of Newcastle. 
That was the fact, and he would not 
say that other individuals had not also 
been sent there by the influence of other 
Peers. That assertion, however, was no 
defence of the single instance, but rather 
an increase of the offence. Ile was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman (the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool) was not then present, 
for he had stated that when the House 
found a blot, it should take care to hit 
it hard, and take care that the people had 
no reason to reproach the House. Tere 
was a blot, and if it were not hit—if the 
great Duke of Newcastle, though he were 
the best of all possible Dukes, and the 
best, too, of all possible patrons—if he 
were allowed to escape, the House would 
tell the people that its resolutions were 
mere waste paper. The evils of the sys- 
tem, though known, were not avowed, 
they were practised, but concealed; de- 
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| 
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préndi miserum est; and having caught f 


the Duke of Neweastle, it might as well 
at once tear up the Resolution which was 
then lying on the Table, and put the 
Mace under the Table, and not allow the 
Resolution to be repeated Session after 
Session, that no Peer of Parliament ought 
to have any influence in returning Mem- 
bers to that House, nor ought to dare to 
meddle with the elections of the people, 
if it did not go into the inquiry and take 
measures to vindicate its unsullied privi- 
leges. He was sorry to hear the noble 
Lord (whom he had long known, and the 
kindness of whose nature he was well 
acquainted with) he was sorry to hear 
that noble Lord make a taunt of his hon. 
friend’s pathetic account of the sufferings 
of the men banished from their homes, 
and represent the picture he had drawn 
as not connected with the question. He 
was not astonished at what had fallen 
from the learned Gentleman, it was his 
calling, he was bound to advocate a par- 
ticular cause; but the noble Lord was not 
sent to Parliament for such a_ purpose. 
It was well to talk; but he would put a 
case which would illustrate the question. 
He would suppose that the King’s Govern- 
ment should send a message to his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, that he should no 
longer be the beneficial Lessee under the 
Crown, and that he should be stripped 
of all the valuable possessions he held 
under the Crown, amounting to 960 
acres, he would suppose that this indi- 
vidual should be ejected because he 
had given an adverse vote on the 
losing side of a defeated question; and if 
this were done to the Duke of Newcastle, 
how would they hear of violated rights, of 
an infringement of the best birth-right of 
Englishmen—the right to do with his own 
as he liked. He would compare this case 
with the conduct charged against the Duke 
of Newcastle. The people of Newark 
were turned out of their houses because 
they did not vote as his Grace wished. 
The hon. Member said, let them go to the 
other untenanted houses in Newark that 
had been thrown up on the occasion. 
They were to leave all that was dear to 
them, their own houses, their own homes 
and happy firesides, which were, perhaps, 
all their comforts, because they did not 
vote as his Grace bade them. Was this 
a picture that the noble Duke would 
like? Could it be compared to the case 
of his Grace, whom he had supposed 
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ejected from the Crown Lands? He 
could not compare the persons, but the 
cases were similar; it was the same thing 
—they had given their votes according to 
their own wills, and not according to the 
wishes of another. His Grace might find 
other houses if he were ejected, and other 
lands; but when these poor persons were 
ejected, where were they to find other 
homes? Banishment was a severe punish- 
ment to a rich man, but to a poor man it 


| be punished. And what was the answer 
| of Queen Anne? In her answer the Queen 
said, “I am sorry that there is occasion 
for this Address against the Bishop of 
| Worcester; I shall order and direct, that 
| he shall no longer continue to supply the 
' place of Almoner, but 1 will put another 
| in his room to perform that office.” The 
| Bishop therefore was dismissed. At that 
| time the decency was observed of defend- 
|ing the privileges of the House, and he 


might be death ; it might deprive him of | did not think it possible that a case of 


all the means of subsistence, and be so 
severe that no person could wish to inflict 
it. The hon, Gentleman said, that the 
case was exaggerated ; that it had been 
represented that two hundred persons had 


been ejected, and that in fact only forty | 


had been made miserable. Suppose there 
was only one, that would be sufficient to 
make out the case, and would prove the 


interference of his Grace. But the allega- | 


tions in the petition had not been, and 
could not be denied, they were admitted 
even inthat famous letter which might make 


| that kind could ever be brought before the 
House of Commons without the House 
‘coming to some such determination. 
There were other similar instances which 
he would quote. In 1747 Mr. Pitt, who 
was afterwards called the celebrated Mr. 
Pitt, and was then Paymaster of the 
| Forces, was petitioned against by the 
, people of Seaford, in Sussex, as having 
been returned by the interference of a 
Peer, who at a certain dinner had used 
his influence with some persons, and had 
| appeared on the hustings when Mr. Pitt 


his Grace exclaim, with a famous man of | was elected. The Parliamentary History* 
antiquity, Quam vellem nescire literas—it | in which this was contained went on to 


would have been better that he had never 


put pen to paper, and if such conduct | 


were permitted in his Grace, if he were 
allowed to commit acts that were contrary 
to the Resolutions of that House, then it 
would be better to tear up those Resolu- 
tions, and not leave them on their Journals, 
It had been said inquiry was without 
precedent, but he would show that there 


‘say that Mr. Pitt made a joke of the 
whole matter, and treated it with contempt, 
_and laughed at the petitioners, just as the 
| complaints of the present petitioners had 
been laughed at. The nobleman concerned 
happened, oddly enough, to be another 
Duke of Newcastle. He did not know if 
all Dukes of Newcastle were the same, 
but there was at least one of the Pelhams 


were other parallel cases. A Peer of who had tried to influence the return of a 


Parliament, a Bishop, in 1701, had chosen 
to interfere in sending a member to that 
House. He had said to his ecclesiastical 


/ member to that House. Unluckily Mr. Pitt 
was not then so great a patriot as he after- 
wards became, and as he represented the 


tenants, that he would not renew their Prime Minister, a very small minority only 


leases, unless they voted for the person he 
nominated, The case was brought before 
the House of Commons by Sir John 
Packington, and the Bishop charged with 
the offence was Lloyd, a very good man, 
and one of the Seven Bishops. The case 
was heard at the Bar of that House, and 
an account of it was to be found in Howell’s 
State Trials, vol. 14. After an examina- 
tion at the Bar, it was referred to a com- 
mittee, and the committee reported to 
the House that there had been an inter- 
ference with the privileges of the House, 
by a Peer of Parliament, and the House 
resolved that an Address should be pre- 
sented to the Crown, praying that the 
Bishop might be deprived of his Almoner’s 


' voted for the examination. He could find 
| another strong case. The Duke of Chandos 
' had interfered with the election of South- 

ampton,when he was Lord Lieutenant of the 
| county, in consequence of which astrongRe- 
solution was placed on the Journals of the 
House. The noble Lord was deeply im- 
plicated, and the House resolved that it 
should be examined in a committee; but 
when the committee made a report, which 
was, that the Duke of Chandos had in- 
terfered, the House, in consequence of a 
facetiousspeech made by Lord Nugent, who 
was a relation of the family, passed to the 
order of theday. But the case was proved 
against the Duke of Chandos, and the 








place, which was the only way he could! * See Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol. xiv. p. 106, 
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House had then declared its opinion that no 
Lord Lieutenant should in future presume 
to interfere with its privileges. The case 
was therefore so far in point, and went to 
establish that for which he was contending. 
For what object was the hon. Member for 
Newark sent to that House? Was it not 
plain that he had been sent there to vote 
.as the Duke of Newcastle, pleased in return 
for the votes which his Grace had procured 
for him? To what did that hon. Member 
owe his seat in that House, but to the inter- 
ference—the undue and unlawful inter- 
ference—of the Duke of Newcastle? Was 
that a mode of election to which that 
House should give its sanction? The 
present case was of more importance than 
either oftheothers ; and ifsuch things were 
not examined with a serious assurance of 
remedying them, the country would look 
with aversion on their proceedings. What 
objection could there be, to sending for the 
individual who is the Duke’s agent, and 
who was said by the petitioners to have 
accompanied the hon. Member for Newark 
in his canvass. The House of Commons 
was bound to send for Mr. Tallents, and 
call on him to explain how it was that the 
hon. Member’s Letter was sent to him 
under the cover of his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle. The allegation had been 
made that this agent had desired certain 
freemen to vote for a particular person, 
and what prevented the House from ascer- 
taining if that allegation was true? If they 
did not do this, they would reduce the 
people of England to regard that which 
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the dearest privileges of Englishmen were 
trampled upon,—when {their most sacred 
rights were invaded, and when they came 
forward to prefer their complaints to Par- 
liament, were they to be called a ‘‘ rabble,” 
and to have their complaints ridiculed and 
laughed at? Was the expression denied ? 
Did not the hon. Member say, that the 
meeting in question was only composed of 
the “rabble?” [Cries of ‘ No, no,” from 
Mr. Sadler]. The hon. Member might 
not have called them a rabble, but the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Clinton) had 
certainly called the meeting a ‘ rabble.” 
Was it to be tolerated, that any portion of 
the people of England should be first 
robbed of their rights, and then stigmatized 
as a “rabble,” when they justly com- 
plained of the spoliation? Was it to be 
endured that the people of England should 
be despoiled of that liberty which was the 
proudest portion of their inheritance of 
freedom, and the most beneficial constituent 
of the Government under which they lived, 
and then be stigmatized as a “ rabble” for 
presuming to complain of such a proceed- 
ing? If only the lowest rabble had the 
sense to petition and take care of their 
rights, for his part he thought such rabble 
as much deserving attention as the proudest 
and best amongst themselves. It was a 
little too much that that House was to be 
composed of representatives of Peers. He 
for one should always speak strongly on 
this point. The question was, whether 
they were to be considered as the indepen- 





dent Representatives of the People, or 


they ought to consider as their greatest |! whether they were to allow themselves to 


blessing, asa curse; and that which should 
be a badge of freedom, would become a 
chain of dependence, and a sign of servility. 
It would be far better not to allow them to 
have votes, than, having votes, to compel 
them to vote against their will. They 
ought not, like cattle, to be sold to the 
highest bidder; they were sold, however, 
when they were made to vote agaiust their 
wishes and their conscience. The hon. 
Member for Newark had said, on one oc- 
casion, that he hoped nobody would be 
harmed on his account. Did he not say 
that? He believed he did; andifhe did, 
was that freedom of election? The House 
had been told by the hon. Member for 
Aldborough, that the petition had emanated 
only from the lower rabble: was that 
the mode in which they were to turn round 
upon the people when they preferred their 





just complaints to that House? When 





be the creatures of certain Peers, The 
very question was a disgrace. There 
might yet be some doubt of it in the House 
—out of the House, however, it was only a 
matter of history. He held in his hand a 
petition from the Friends of the People, 
which would show hon. Gentlemen that 
he was quite impartial, and that he 
was justified in being vehement; The 
petition represented the opinions of the 
country, and showed that the people had 
sufficient grounds for their assertions. 
Honourable Members laughed, but he was 
sent there to be vehement on such occa- 
sions. He mentioned that, to show thathe 
was in perfect good-humour, and that he 
had no feeling against the hon. Member 
for Newark. The petitioners he had re- 
ferred to stated that they were ready to 
prove their assertions at the Bar of the 
House. The petition was presented to the 
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House by the father of the noble Lord 
behind him (Lord Howick), and it stated 
what he would then read— 


“ They affirm that seventy of your honour- 
able Members are returned by thirty-five 
places, where the right of voting is vested in 
Burgage and other tenures of a similar descrip- 
tion; and in which it would be to trifle with 
the patience of your honourable House to 
mention any number of voters whatever, the 
elections at the places alluded to being noto- 
riously a mere matter of form. And this your 
petitioners are ready to prove. 

“They affirm that, in addition to the seventy 
honourable Members so chosen, ninety more of 
your honourable Members are elected by forty- 
six places, in none of which the number of 
voters exceeds fifty. And this your petitioners 
are ready to prove. 

“They affirm that, in addition to the one 
hundred and sixty so elected, thirty-seven 
more of your honourable Members are elected 
by nineteen places, in none of which the number 
of voters exceeds one hundred. And this 
your petitioners are ready to prove.” 

He would ask the hon. Member for 
Newark, could he approve of such a 
system ?—did he think that the Commons’ 
House of Parliament should contain a 
certain number of nominees of Peers? 
The people were perfectly sensible that all 
this was a farce and a cheat; that the 
House did not represent the people, but a 
certain number of persons, who had appro- 


priated the franchise of thecountry. As to | 


the influence of the Crown, that was a point 
he had not forgotten. By Act of Parlia- 
ment, the persons holding the smallest 
offices under the Crown were not allowed to 
interfere at elections. An Excise Officer, or 
a Custom House Officer, who should do so, 
was liable to be fined 100/., and to be 
punished with infamy and imprisonment. 
If the officers of the Crown were not allowed 
to interfere, was it to be suffered that a per- 
son holding property under the Crown, like 
the noble Duke, was to employ it forthat 
purpose? The noble Duke must not do that 
with his own which would deprive all the 
freemen of Newark of what ought to be 
their own; he must not think so to deal 
with his property, as to overthrow and 
destroy the Constitution, which secured to 
him the possession of his property, and 
even the enjoyment of his life. The alle- 
gations in the petition could be proved he 
believed; and if the House did not allow 
them to be proved, if it refused the 
prayer of the petition, if it did not take 
the petition into consideration, he did not 
see how it could ever again punish any 
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corrupt boroughs. If it were a crime to 
sell a vote, it was a greater crime to drive 
people out of their houses because they 
did not vote in a particular manner. If 
one was an act that could not be justified, 
the other was the greatest crime a citizen 
could be guilty of towards his country. 

Mr. Sadler said, in explanation, that he 
had never denied that Peers might exert 
influence over some of the Members of 
that House; but the allegation that the 
noble Duke in question had exerted in- 
fluence over him, he positively denied. 

Sir R. Wilson supported the prayer of 
the petition. He said that, upon a former 
night, he had alluded to this transaction, 
and if his feelings of disgust had been 
strongly excited by it then, they had been 
still more increased by the facts that had 
come out during this discussion. He saw 
persons avowedly sent to that House as 
representatives of the Peers who sent them 
there, and who were compelled to give 
their votes as the persons by whose in- 
fluence they had been elected chose to 
order them. If the present system were 
continued, it would make the people all 
slaves instead of freemen. The hon. 
Member for Newark had denied the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle over 
him; but was it not true that forty per- 
sons had been turned out of their homes 
because they had given their votes for the 
other candidate? It was said, that one 
of the electors explained that he had 
given his vote for the wrong candidate by 
mistake, and that then the Duke’s agent 
told him that the notice to quit was also 
a mistake. The hon. Member said no 
coercion had been used ; but if that were 
the case, how came he to be Member for 
Newark ? The hon. Member had written 
a book from which a quotation had al- 
ready been made, but one was to be 
found equally applicable to the hon. Mem- 
ber and his patron ina great dramatic 
writer :— 

You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them. Shall I say to you 
Let them be free ? 

This was what he said, if the Duke had 
really bought his slaves, he must set them 
free— 

Why sweat they under burthens? Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands. 

You will answer, the slaves are ours; but 
he would tell the great Duke that he must 
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not make slaves of the people of England, 
nor convert their Representatives into in- 
struments for his own profit. He would 
have all parties treated alike; and as 
punishment had already been inflicted for 
corruption, he hoped, with a view to fur- 
ther inquiry, that this petition would be 
referred to a committee. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the first 
question the House had to decide was, 
should the petition be brought up? the 
next question was, should it be referred 
to a committee? The discussion had 
better be confined to the first question ; 
and he should so confine it, as conforming 


to what he thought was the general sense | 
His principal object in | 


of the House. 
rising was, to prevent its being supposed 
that he supported the petition. He meant 
to decide the question without making it 
a political question. He had read the 
letters of the noble Duke, and he saw no 


reason why, from the profession of the | 


noble Duke’s political tenets, he should 
be favourably disposed towards him ; but 
he saw no reason, at the same time, why 
the petition should be considered in a 
different light from other similar petitions, 
and he should go to a vote on it on the 
principles of common sense and reason. 
There were two questions involved in the 
petition in relation to the Crown-lands-- 
one, whether a case had been made out 
to call for the interference of Parliament ; 


and the other, if the House, after esta-. 


blishing the interference of the Duke, 
should take any other step: and with re- 
spect to the Crown-lands, the case was, 
he thought, a complete failure. The hon. 
Member who had said he was vehement 
because he represented a populous place, 
had admitted that he had found all the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
courteous and attentive. [Mr. Hobhouse : 
undoubtedly he had always found them 
very civil.] Well, civil and attentive to 
the interests of the hon. Member’s consti- 
tuents when he had occasion to call on 
them. The hon. Member who spoke last, 
and represented the borough of South- 
wark, must know that the Crown hada 
considerable property in that borough, 
and yet it had not interfered with his 
election. He would say the same of 
Dover. If the hon. Member who pre- 
sented the petition, and represented that 
lace, had found any such interference, 
e would, no doubt, in a parenthesis, 
have managed to inform the House of it, 
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He had found no disposition to exert the 
influence of the Crown in his election, 
So much for the influence of the Crown 
over elections. With respect to the pro- 
perty which the Duke of Newcastle held 
under the Crown, he had received the 
lease in 1806, and it was to run for thirty 
years. At the period of granting the 
lease, it was not said that any larger 
tender than that offered by the noble 
Duke had been made. I[t was not said 
that the Crown required less of the Duke 
than it could obtain from other persons. 
When the lease was renewed, the sum 
; was raised to 2,000/. Lord Grenville was 
then First Lord of the Treasury, and as 
he was opposed to the noble Duke in 
| politics, the House might be certain that 
| no favour was shown him, and that the 
| lease was not renewed but at its full value. 
| The lease was granted in 1806, and it 
| was granted in the interest of the Govern- 
| ment. It was the duty of the commis- 
sioners to attend to that. In fact, the 
| Crown was quite unfettered, except as to 
the duration of the lease, and it had been 
granted on the same principle as governed 
the granting of all similar leases. He 
could say also, that there were no nego- 
'tiations pending for the renewal of the 
lease; no engagement had been entered 
into, and there was no implied engage- 
ment between the Crown and the Duke. 
His noble friend had also stated, that it 
was the duty of the department over which 
he presided to consult the interest of the 
Crown, and let the Crown-lands to the 
greatest advantage. If, for example, the 
ground could be built on so as to yield a 
larger sum than that given by the noble 
Duke, it would be the duty of the Board 
to let the ground on a_ building lease. 
There would be no difficulty in such a 
case, he believed: but that the House of 
Commons should address the Crown to 
affix a brand and stigma on the Duke of 
Newcastle, to say that he is not to have 
the lease of these lands, was what he 
could not consent to. The Duke was in 
this respect entitled to the same privileges 
as others, and must be left capable of 
taking lands from the Crown like any 
other person. He apprehended that the 





property of which the Duke had a lease 
for thirty years could not be distinguished 
from his other property, and it was no 
breach of the privilege of that [louse for 
him to use the influence which that pro- 
perty gave him. Jt was impossible to pre- 
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serve any distinction between the property 
leased from the Crown and other pro- 
perty. The Duke might let it to tenants 
at will, or for a term of years, and might 
deal with that as with any other property 
belonging to him. There was on this 
ground no reason for the House of Com- 
mons to interfere. Then it was said, that | 
seven individuals had received notice to 
leave their houses [ Forty !—several voices 
called out]. No; he begged leave to say 
only seven. What had been proved to | 
show that the Duke made any improper | 
use of the property held under the Crown ? | 
The petition went to pray that, having 
made an improper use of this land, his | 
lease might not be renewed. He believed | 
that the House would not think it necessary 

that he should make any excuses for the | 
privileges which were derived from property | 
over which the Crown had no control, and | 
which were exercised in the same way. | 
The Duke of Newcastle had a right to use | 
his property, whether hired from the | 
Crown, or derived from any other source, | 
as he liked.—The hon. Member (Mr. P. 
Thompson) founded his argument for the 
interference of the House on the ground | 
that these persons were dispossessed be- | 
cause they had refused to vote for their | 
landlord ; but he did not see that there was 
any proof of that—nor was there any proof | 
that menace had been employed in order | 
to make them vote for the Duke of New- 
castle. The hon. Gentleman, had, how- | 
ever, assumed that there was some menace, | 
and that they were required to vote ; for if 

it were not so, why, he asked, were they 

dispossessed? Now, supposing that such 

was the state of the ‘case, and that the | 
Duke of Newcastle had used improper and 
unconstitutional means to procure the re- 
turn of the member he fancied, was it not | 
the duty of those who felt aggrieved by 

such conduct to proceed in that course | 
which had been provided by the House for 
such grievances? Was it not their duty 
to present a petition and complain of an 
undue return at the election? If they had | 
adopted that course, then the whole ex- 
pense of the petition would have justly and 
properly devolved on the parties who had 
an interest in the question which the com- 
mittee would be called onto decide. But | 
what would bé the consequence of the 
adoption of that Motion brought forward 
by the hon. Gentleman? Why, by apply- 
ing to Parliament at this late period for the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
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quire into the merits of the petition, the 
whole of the expense would be thrown on 
the public. If the House were prepared 
to maintain the inviolability of that juris- 
diction on the subject of election petitions 
which he thought admirably qualified for 
the accomplishment of all the purposes it 
had in view, he was of opinion it should 


{ . . . " 
scrupulously abstain from any interference, 


or, at all events, that it should be well 
satisfied of the imperative necessity of put- 
ting these disappointed parties in posses- 
sion of such a power, after so long a time 
had elapsed, and after they had abstained 


| from having recourse to the measure which 


Parliament had provided as a remedy for 
such complaints [hear]. He would beg the 
House to observe the peculiar distinction 
between the two courses to which he had 
alluded. If the parties had appealed by 
the ordinary method of petition, Parliament 
had provided a tribunal before which the 
merits of that petition are tried, and the 
parties examined to the truth of all allega- 
tions on their oath. But then, on the other 


| hand, he would beg them to look at the 
| consequences of adopting the Motion for a 


Select Committee to inquire into the merits 
of the Petition. The consequence would 
be, that they would send the facts to be 


| inquired into before a tribunal where the 


evidence could not be taken on oath, and 
where the whole of the proceedings were 
likely, therefore, to be subject to great ob- 
jections. If they consented to adopt such 
a course at the present moment, and in 
such a case, they at the same time would 
go far to supersede that peculiar jurisdic- 
tion which, in his opinion, the House 
ought, by every means in its power, to 
fortify and defend. He was not prepared, 


| with the limited information he possessed, 


to say, whether the Duke of Newcastle 


‘had, or had not, dispossessed any of his 


tenants in the manner which the hon. 
Member had been induced to state. That 
the Duke had treated his tenants in that 
manner, he repeated, he was not prepared 
to admit or deny, although, perhaps, from 


| the fact of there being several untenanted 


houses, it might be presumed that those 
who had occupied them were ejected by 
their landlord. He confessed, however, 
that there was a question connected with 
that subject which appeared to him even 
more important than anything connected 
with the privileges of the House. The 


right of property in every man, whether a 
Peer or a Commoner, was to be held 
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sacred. There was, he repeated, no proof 
of any menace being used—none that 
those persons were dispossessed because 
they refused to vote for their landlord. 
Seven tenants were, he believed, the whole 
number who had been deprived of their 
houses out of seventy. But passing over 


that, if the House was prepared to say that | 


those who exercised on such occasions their 
just right of property were to be subjected 
to the interference of Parliament, when- 
ever it pleased the parties to come before 
it, it would place itself in a situation 
equally embarrassing and inconvenient, 
and lay the foundation of a very dangerous 
precedent. He would say, they could not 
do anything more dangerous or prejudicial 
than to leave it to be inferred, that a tenant 
who refused to vote for his landlord had a 
right to remain in possession of that land- 
lord’s property in defiance of his wishes. 
Henceforward every tenant who chose to 
vote against his landlord would answer 
when he was called on to leave that land- 
lord’s property, ‘“‘Oh, you wish to make 
me a martyr to your party prejudices in 
this case. I recollect what was done in 
the case of the Duke of Newcastle and the 
people of Newark, and I shall bring you 
before the House of Commons.” So far, 
therefore, from protecting a good tenant, 
and maintaining the purity of election, 
they would be giving a premium to a_ bad 
tenant to retain possession of his landlord’s 
property, and yet control and thwart his 
wishes whenever it might suit his prejudice 
or caprice to do so. While he alluded to 
this matter with reference to its effects on 
the right of property, he begged it to be 
understood that he did not see any mate- 
rial difference in its application, between 
a Peer of the realm and any great landed 
proprietor. The hon, Gentleman had re- 
ferred them to a Resolution of the House ; 
but if a tenant owed an obligation to a 
landlord he was bound to repay it; and if 
the hon. Gentleman hoped, by any means 
he could devise, to exclude the duty owed 
by the tenant to the landlord from ope- 
rating in the disposal of his vote, he was 
confident he would be disappointed ; and 
standing in his place in that House, he was 
not ashamed to avow that he hoped he 
would be disappointed. [hear] He thought 
that property, whatever might be the 
nature or extent of the constitutional part 
of the question, ought to have a due influ- 
ence in the State, whether the possessor 
was a Peer or a Commoner ; and he could 
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not bring himself to believe that the Reso- 
lution the hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
was intended to exclude that species of 
influence. In conclusion, the right hon, 
Gentleman observed, that he was not pre- 
pared to give his vote for a committee 
which never could properly determine the 
question at issue, independent of all the 
objections which might be taken to its 
appointment. That committee never could 
determine either the motives of the Duke 
of Newcastle in ordering the ejectments, 
or the facts which preceded it, and there. 
fore, upon principles of common sense and 
reason, and divesting the question of all 
| private or political prejudice, he should 
| feel himself bound to give his vote against 
the Motion for referring the Petition to a 
Select Committee. 
The Petition was brought up and read. 
Mr. P. Thompson, in moving that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, said, he 
should not, after the discussion the subject 
had already undergone, trespass for any 
time on the attention of the House. He 
had heard but one word which could 
induce him to think the Motion might be 
spared; but on consideration he did not 
think even that word would prove sufti- 
cient. The noble Lord (Lowther) and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) had 
assured the House that the Government 
had no intention at present to renew the 
Crown-leases granted to the Duke of 
Newcastle. He thanked them for the 
announcement, and rejoiced at it; but it 
did not give any security to the people of 
| Newark. The present Government might 
be determined not to renew the leases, but 
the Duke of Newcastle was at the head of 
/a considerable party in the State—he 
| might come into power, and, by means 
of that power, procure to himself a grant 
of the leases which the present Govern- 
ment might be inclined to withhold. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the committee 
would be a committee appointed to in- 
quire into motives. He would say, it was 
a committee to inquire into facts. If, as 
he thought it would prove, that these 
facts were correct, then the House was 
bound to interfere, not to punish the 
Duke of Newcastle, however oppressive 
might have been his conduct; not to 
shake the last election; but to prevent 
the renewal of leases which have proved 
injurious to the properties of those who 
live under them, and which are calculated 
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Constitution. The question to be tried 
was, he repeated, one simply of facts; 
and one of two results must follow from 
the inquiry into these facts: either the 
charges must be proved to be true, and a 
remedy applied to the evil; or they must 
be declared false, and the character of 
the Duke of Newcastle would then be 
relieved from imputations which must con- 
tinue to attach to it until that inquiry 
took place. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, the leases were granted in 1806; but 
the fact was, that although the old lease 
expired in 1806, it was renewed as early 
as 1801. He had one word more to add 
on the measure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, the people of Newark had re- 
ceived little injury, because only seven 
were ejected; he should think one too 
many; but the only reason for the 
number not being greater was, that a 
great many persons, through the fear of 
consequences, refrained from voting. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked why the 
parties did not present an election pe- 
tition? He could tell the House why 
they had not: it was possible that 
menace and a number of indirect means 
might be brought into operation, to in- 
fluence the disposal of votes, although 
nothing direct could be effectually proved 
to the House: that was the reason why 
they did not petition. In many cases, 
however, there was no need of menace, 
because the tenants had the example of 
the elections of the years 1796 and 1826 
in their recollection, when numbers were 
dispossessed of their holdings, because 
they presumed to give a vote contrary to 
the wishes of the then Duke of Newcastle. 
The hon. Member having concluded, by 
expressing a determination to press the 
Motion, the House divided. For the 
Committee 61; Against it 194 ;—Ma- 
jority 133, 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, Lord Davenport, W. 
Baring, F. Easthope, J. 
Baring, Sir T. Ewart, W. 
Brownlow, C. Guise, Sir B., Bart. 
Burdett, Sir F. Graham, Sir J. 
Brougham, H. Grant, hon, C. 
Bright, H. Grant, R. 
Beaumont, T. W. Howick, Lord 
Calvert, C. Honywood, W. P. 
Clive, E. B. Harvey, D. W. 
Cavendish, W. Heneage, G. F. 


Cave, O. Hume, J. 

Denison, W. J. Kemp, T. R. 

Dawson, A. Littleton, E. J. 
VOL, XXII. 
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Russell, Lord J. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Sefton, Lord 
Stanley, E. G. S. 
Slaney, R.A. 
Smith, W. 

Smith, V. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Warrender, hon. G. 
Wood, Alderman 
Warburton, H. 


Lumley, J. S. 
Lambert, J. S. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Maberly, J. 
Marshall, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Martin, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 


Poyntz, W.S. Wilbraham, G. 
Palmer, C. F. Webb, Colonel E. 
Pendarvis, E. Ward, C. 

Philips, G. TELLERS. 


Mr. Poulett Thomson 
Mr. Hobhouse. 


Price, R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Robarts, A. W. 


CommitTrE OF Supptry.] Sir G. Clerk 
moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply. 

Sir James Graham said, that in conse- 
quence of a new arrangement which he 
understood had been made, respecting the 
salary attached to the officeof Treasurer of 
the Navy, he should withdraw, for the pre- 
sent, the motion on that subject of which 
he had given notice. In so doing, he re- 
served to himself the right of renewing 
his motion, if the new arrangement did 
not satisfy him, whenever the vote for the 
salary of the Treasurer of the Navy should 
come regularly before them in the Navy 
Estimates. 

Mr. Hume said that, as new arrange- 
ments were forming by the Ministry, he 
trusted that some new arrangement would 
be formed by which the millions of 
revenue arising from the Customs and 
Excise, now under the separate control of 
Government, might be placed under the 
more immediate control of the House of 
Commons. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 


Navy Estimates.] Sir George Clerk 
then addressed the Committee, but in 
consequence of the low tone of voice in 
which he spoke was frequently inaudible 
in the gallery. He was understood to 
say, that had it not been for the observa- 
tions which had just fallen from the hon. 
Member for Cumberland, he should have 
confined himself to a simple enumeration 
of the number of men and the amount of 
wages which would be wanted for the 

20 
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service of the Navy in the course of the 
present year. In consequence, however, 
of the hon. Baronet’s having withdrawn 
his motion upon the understanding that 
he should state all the arrangements 
which had recently been made respecting 
the Navy, he should proceed to state the 
reductions which had been made in the 
estimates for the naval service of this 
year, as contrasted with the estimates 
for the naval service of last year. He 
would commence by stating that the 
salary of the Treasurer of the Navy was 
this year 1,000/. less than it was last, and 
was thus reduced to only half the amount 
of what it was in the year 1797. The Com- 
mittee, he trusted, would bear in mind that 
the last time when any discussion took 
place respecting the expedience of retain- 
ing this office was in the year 1826, when 
a proposition was made, to increase the 
salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade to 5,000/.a-year. It was suggested 
that it would be better to make the salary 
of that officer 2,000/. a-year, and unite 
with it the salary of the Treasurership of 
the Navy, 3000/. a-year, that office being 
generally held, as it then was, by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Tierney, who had been Treasurer of the 
Navy, was the person who had first made 
that suggestion. After agreeing that 
5,000/. a-year was not an over-payment 
for discharging the offices of President of 
the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy, he proceeded to say, “that he 
could by no means concur with those who 
thought that the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy should be abolished. It was an 
office of very old standing, of considerable 
public importance, and of great personal 
responsibility to the holder. He had held 
the office, and speaking from the recollec- 
tion of twenty-three years back, he could 
assure the Committee that it was by no 
means a sinecure; on the contrary, it was 
one which required noinconsiderable degree 
of care and attention.” From this opinion 
the honourable Member for Montrose dis- 
sented, although he did not seem to think 
the office useless, for he proposed, as an 
amendment, that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted to ascertain if any and what altera- 
tion could be made in the office and salary 
of the Treasurer of the Navy. He did not 
propose to abolish the office. His amend- 
ment led to an almost unanimous expres- 
sion on the part of Parliament that the 
office should not be abolished, but that 
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the salary should form part of the emolu. 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman who 
then held the situation of President of the 
Board of Trade. From these circum. 
stances he could not help supposing, that 
the objections which the hon. Baronet felt 
to the late mode of filling up the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy arose from his 
imagining, as that office was attached to 
another high and responsible office, that 
it was in itself a sinecure. He would, 
therefore, remind the hon. Baronet of one 
or two facts, which might, perhaps, induce 
him to alter that opinion. In the year 
1817, the Treasurer of the Navy had a 
salary of 4,000/. a-year, with a house and 
other advantages worth 700/. or 8001, 
a-year more. In that year the Committee 
of Finance presented a Report, in which 
they stated, that they considered the 
salary paid to that officer as much too 
large, and recommended a reduction on 
any future appointment to that office, so 
as to place it on a level, in respect to 
emolument, with the Paymaster of the 
Forces. In compliance with that Report, 
the emoluments of the office were reduced 
under the administration of Lord Goderich 
to 35,0002. a-year, and Government now 
proposed to reduce it by another 1,0002., 
thus leaving it at 2,000/. a-year. He 
assured the House, that the Treasurer of 
the Navy had other duties to perform 
besides that of paying the bills and orders 
drawn upon him by the Commissioners of 
the Navy. He had to take charge of, 
and was responsible for, all money paid 
or payable upon seamen’s wills and 
powers. The Committee should under- 
stand, that the duties of the office had 
been considerably augmented, in conse- 
quence of two Acts recently passed ; the 
first of which transferred the whole 
management of the out-pensioners of 
Greenwich Hospital to the Treasurer of 
the Navy, and the other imposed upon 
that officer additional duties relating to 
prizes. Last year an Act was passed for 
altering the -constitution of Greenwich 
Hospital, and the business that was for- 
merly transacted there, was now performed 
by five commissioners, of whom the 
Treasurer of the Navy was_ president. 
The Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests was another commissioner of this 
Board, and both he and the Treasurer of 
the Navy executed their duties there 
gratuitously. It was the intention of 





Government to abolish the office of Pay- 
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master of the Navy as soon as a proper 
opportunity occurred, and to transfer the 
duties of that office to the Treasurer of 
the Navy, which would be an additional 
saving of 1,200/. a-year. Thus it ap- 
peared that in consequence of the arrange- 
ment which had been made, there was an 
immediate saving of 1,000/., and there 
would be an ultimate saving of 2,2007. 
In other public departments reductions to 
a considerable extent had been effected. 
Two commissioners of the Navy Board 
had been reduced. The reductions made 
with respect to the public departments in 
London would have been much greater 
had it not been for the transference from 
Greenwich Hospital of a great number of 
clerks to the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy. In the course of the ensuing year, | 
however, their number would be consider- 
ably reduced, and a further saving under 
this head would be apparent in the next 
estimates. In the department of the 
Dock-yards there was a saving this year in | 
the salaries of officers of 28,0002. This! 
saving had chiefly arisen from the reduc- 
tion at Deptford dock-yard, which would 
no longer be used as a place for ship- 
building, but only as a depét for stores 
for the supply of the fleet. With respect 
to the wages of artificers, there was this 
year a saving of 21,0001. as compared 
with last year. The sum of 450,0002, 
now charged for artificers’ wages, included 
the charges for small craft, lighters, &c., | 
which were formerly placed under the | 
head of Ships in Ordinary. It had fre- | 
quently been objected that Government | 
maintained a greater number of artificers | 
than was necessary. It was impossible to | 
deny that more artificers were retained 
than full employment could be found for. 
It was the intention of Government to 
reduce their number; but the reduction | 
was delayed for the present on account of | 
the great distress which necessarily would 
be created in the neighbourhood of the 
naval arsenals by the discharge of any 
considerable number of men, at a time 
when there existed such difficulty in pro- 
curing employment. Government, how- 
ever, had effected a reduction by abolish- 
ing the allowances which were granted to 
the artificers thirty years ago in commuta- 
tion of an abuse which then existed. It 
was formerly the perquisite of the artificers 
in the dock-yards, to carry away as many 
chips as they could, It therefore hap- 
pened that, during the last hour of their 
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stay in the yards, they employed them- 
selves in collecting their chips into bundles, 
instead of pursuing their labours. In 1801} 
this practice was commuted for an allow- 
ance of 6d. per day to shipwrights, and 
4d. and 3d. per day to other workmen. 
The men had been informed that this 
allowance would be discontinued, and 
they knowing that they were only retained 
in employment from motives of humanity, 
gratefully acceded to the proposed reduc- 
tion. He ought to state, however, tha 
450 artificers had been wholly dischargec: 
from Deptford, Under the head of stores 
a small increase would be apparent; but 
this arose from the transfer of various 
miscellaneous items to that head. Under 
the head of foreign dock-yards also there 
was an increase of 14,000/., which could 
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easily be accounted for by the events of the 


last year. The next head underwhich there 
had been a material reduction was that of 
the wages of men in ordinary. The reduc- 
tion there was 40,0002. In the half-pay 
there was this year a saving of 19,0007. 
It had frequently been made a subject of 
complaint that there existed no restriction 
on promotion in the navy. With a view 
to remedy that evil, the Admiralty had 
lately come to a resolution, that no pro- 
motion should take place in avy rank 
except in proportion of one promotion for 
three vacancies. The admirals on foreign 
stations had the power of filling up 
vacancies occasioned by death or the 
dismissal of officers. With that patron- 
age it was not intended to interfere 
further than this—the admiral would, 
in future, be allowed to fill up only 
one vacancy, but not those consequent 
For instance, if a captain died, 
the admiral might appoint a commander 
to his situation, but he could not,as at pre- 
sent, promote a lieutenant to be a com- 
mander, or a midshipman to be a lieuten- 
He had no doubt that this restriction 
would soon have the effect of reducing the 
amount of the half-pay. There appeared 
to be an increase in the superannuation 
account, which arose from an alteration 
that had taken place in the mode of pro- 
viding for the deficiency of funds for the 
support of officers’ widows. It had _for- 
merly been the custom to enter on ships’ 
books a number of names as the represen- 
tatives of efficient men, and the wages 
which were paid to these supposed men 
were transferred to the fund for the pay- 
ment of widows’ pensions, These fictitiuos 
202 
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men, or widows’ men, as they were called, 
were now abolished, and the whole sum 
required for the payment of the pensions 
was voted at once. This branch of our 
expenditure was constantly increasing. 
During the present year the number of 
widows put on the list was three times as 
great as that of those who died. The 
question whether pensions should be con- 
tinued to officers’ widows after their re-mar- 
riage was at present under consideration. 
In the sum required for provisions there 
was this year a material reduction. He now 
begged to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the reductions which had been 
made in the navy estimates during the last 
nine years. It was frequently asserted in 
that House that Government had made no 
reduction at all. He would show what 
had been the reduction in salaries alone 
since the year 1821. Since that period 
there had been reduced in the Admiralty 
14 officers, whose salaries amounted to 
7,0151.; inthe Navy Pay-office 24 officers, 
salaries 10,800/.; in the Navy Office, 
37 officers, salaries 12,000/.; in the dock- 
yards, 468 officers, salaries 88,630/.; in 
foreign yards 29 officers, salaries 36,0001.; 
in the Victualling Office, 48 officers, sala- 
ries 8,000/.; in the victualling yards, 37 
officers, salaries 5,280/.; in the medical 
department, eight officers, salaries 3,600/. 
This reduction was equal to a third of the 
whole amount of the expense of the es- 
tablishments on which it had been effected. 
ft could not be said that these reductions 
had been confined solely to persons hold- 
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the Estimates of last year. The hon, 
Baronet concluded by moving the first Re- 
solution, “‘ That 29,000 men be employed 
for the service of the present year, in- 
cluding 9,000 royal marines.” 

Sir J. Graham said, he did not think 
the hon. Baronet had made out a satisfac- 
tory case for the recent apppointment to 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy. The 
hon. Baronet said it was intended to retain 
both the offices of Treasurer of the Navy 
and the Paymaster, until an opportunity 
occurred for abolishing the latter. That 
seemed to be an admission that both the 
offices were useless. In his opinion, the 
Treasurership of the Navy might have been 
attached to some other office held bya 
privy councillor, by which the entire salary 
would have been saved. The recent junc- 
tion of the offices of President of the Board 
of Trade and the Master of the Mint, 
afforded a precedent which might have 
been followed with regard to the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy. He did not how- 
ever intend to enter at length into dis- 
cussion on the point. He would take an 
opportunity of consulting his friends 
around him, and if he perceived that he 
was likely to be supported, he would on 
some future occasion, before the vote 
passed with respect to the Treasurer of 
the Navy, move the resolution of which 
he had given notice. 

Mr. Hume asked the hon. Baronet to 
state the aggregate amount of the Esti- 
mates. 

Sir G, Clerk said, the aggregate amount 
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ing inferior situations, because the number 
of persons reduced was in proportion to | 
the sum saved, namely, a third of the! 
whole. Last year, the number of men | 


of the Estimates was 5,595,000/., and the 
aggregate saving, as compared with last 
year, was 282,939/. 

Mr. Hume thought the whole establish- 


voted for the service was 30,000/., but in | ment most extraordinary, and considering 
the course of last autumn, the situation of | the changes that had been made, the Esti- 
affairs in the Mediterranean rendered it | mates appeared to him nearly the same 
necessary,in the opinion of theGovernment, | as last year, and the deductions were upon 
materially to increase our force in that | the large items. When he considered that 
quarter. The consequence was, that the | the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
number of men at the present moment ex- | that it was almost the unanimous opinion 
ceeded 32,000; but owing to recent events, | of the Finance Committee that the pay- 
orders had been sent out to recall the | ment of the Marines and Navy, and of all 
greater part of the additional force which | the officers of both should be consolidated, 
had been despatched to the quarter he had ; the vote was brought forward in utter dis- 
alluded to. <A considerable time must; regard of that Committee. The hon. 
elapse before the men could be brought’ Baronet had said that great deductions 
home and paid off, and therefore it was had taken place since the war, but he (Mr. 
impossible to take the average number of , Hume) asked, were they not to expect 
men for the present year at less than deductions as soon as the country was in 


29,000. The wages proposed for seamen | a state of peace? Notwithstanding the 


were at the same rate as those proposed in ' great credit which Ministers took to them- 
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selves for their economy, the House was 
called upon to vote estimates exceeding, 
by 400,0002., that which was voted in 
1821 and in 1822. No objections had been 
made on that side of the House to the 
artisans of the Naval Establishment, ex- 
cept the practice of keeping them only 
three days at labour, instead of during the 
whole week. The general complaint of 
that side of the House, and of the country 
at large, had been directed to the large 
amount of the Civil Establishment of the 
Navy. With reference to what had been 
said upon the subject of promotions, he 
would ask, why was one single promotion 
allowed,when they had 5,000 naval officers, 
and were not able to employ one third of 
them? Government had no sympathy 
whatever for the Royal Marines, not an 
individual of that corps was promoted, ex- 
cept when a general promotion took place. 
Government was partial to one class of 
officers, because this afforded them an 
opportunity of promoting their friends and 
relations, and to support a system of cor- 
ruption in that House. Every frigate 
carried on board an extraordinary number 
of young men; and consequently, num- 
bers were pressing on the Government for 
promotion. They would never beat down 
the 6,000,000/. of pensions, unless they 
came toa resolution of allowing no pen- 
sions at all except to disabled persons. 
Could the antipathy of all classes to the 
system of pensions be wondered at, when 
in the paper he held in his hand, there 
appeared such names as Dundas and 
Bathurst palmed on the country for pen- 
sions of 5001. a year. Was not this enough 
to make the poor rise and say, ‘ No more 
of this — we are starving?!” Admiral 
Shield and Admiral Cunningham had 
double ‘pensions of 4507. and 500/. each. 
He could show the hon. Baronet that this 
was the case [here Mr. Hume read the 
printed paper corroborating his statement]. 
He hoped the members would show them- 
selves alive to such gross abuses, and not 
suffer another pension to be granted until 
a committee called each individual before 
them,and pronounced whether he was a 
fit object for a pension. Persons as fit for 
service as he, had two or three allowances. 
One of the greatest: improvements that 
could be made in our system would be to 
put an end to all pensions and to all allow- 
ances. He now came to consider the vote 
in the Chairman’s hands. In his opinion 
Ministers had no reason to congratulate 
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themselves on the reductions which they 
had made in these Estimates. As large 
a sum was charged for the superintendants 
of the workmen as for the workmen them- 
selves. Nothing could be more extrava- 
gant. What he wished to ask was, whether 
we were at peace or at war? Let that 
question be distinctly answered, and he 
should understand what we were about. 
Taking it for granted, however, according 
to his Majesty’s declaration in the Speech 
from the Throne, that we were at peace 
with all the world, he would then say that 
the proposed vote was much too large. 
Let the Committee consider what our 
peace establishment had been in former 
years. When in the Finance Committee 
the question of numbers was agitated, the 
majority determined that the Committee 
had nothing to do with that question; al- 
though it had been said in the House, that 
the Committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of determining that question. — If his 
Majesty’s Government would come forward 
and make a fair and honest exposition of 
the relative situation of this country to 
other states, and of the real prospects which 
existed of maintaining peace, the question 
might be better dealt with; but the House 
was kept in the dark on that subject, and 
yet an establishment was kept up as large 
as if for war: it was difficult at present to 
guess for what purpose. In 182] and 
1822 the number of seamen and marines 
voted for the service of the year was 
21,000. In one subsequent year, 1,000 
men were added, on the pretence of the 
state of South America; in another year 
another 1,000 men was added, on account 
of the Burmese war; and so the estimate 
went on increasing until 1827, when it 
amounted to 30,000 men. It was then 
asserted that when the causes of its in- 
crease had ceased it would be reduced. 
What prevented the estimate now from 
being carried back to the state in which it 
was in 1821 and 1822? Was there any- 
thine in the condition of South America to 
prevent it? Was there any Burmese war 
to prevent it? In 1792 the whole number 
of men voted for the naval service was 
only 16,471, including 4,000 marines : 
so that the number of seamen was little 
more than 12,000. At present, the num- 
per proposed was 29,000, being 13,000 
men more than in 1792; and yet let the 
Committee consider what the situation of 
England was in 1792 with regard to other 
naval powers, when compared with her 
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situation at present. In 1792 the naval 
power of France, of Spain, of Holland, 
was much more formidable than at pre- 
sent. The only naval power that had 
risen since that period was the United 
States of America. According to the 
opinion of a most competent judge, whom 
he had consulted on the subject, 1,000 
seamen and marines would be amply suf- 
ficient for the West-Indies (where we had 
now 2,347); 1,000 for South America; 
685 for the Cape of Good Hope; 765 for 
Africa; 800 for North America; 6,750 
for Home Service ; 2,672 for the blockade ; 
600 for the Mediterranean,&c. &c. making 
in the whole 20,750. Why not throw in 
another 1,000 and reduce the proposed 
number to that amount? Why keep up 


5,000 more marines than were neces- 
sary? The marines at present em- 
ployed were 9,000; in former times 


they were only 4,200. At least a re- 
duction of 4,000 might be made with 
great advantage. The expense of the 
officers nearly amounted to a third of the 
expense of the men; the charge for the 
former being 71,0002., that for the latter, 
245,0007. The pay of the superior officers 
of the marines was enormous, That of a 
General was 1,728/.; that ofa Lieutenant- 
General was 1,3032.; that of a Major- 
General, 1,0372. Now as all these indi- 
viduals were naval officers, and had other 
appointments and emoluments, he would 
ask why might not their pay as officers of 
marines be reduced? He should be told 
that the commissions in question were 
given to meritorious persons; but he would 
repeat that those persons had other things 
to depend upon. As to the officers of 
matines, properly so called, God knew that 
their promotion was very slow, and that their 
advantages were very limited. They ap- 
appeared to be utterly neglected by Go- 
vernment, and the only prizes in their pro- 
fession to which they might aspire were 
given to naval men, who had nothing to 
do with the marines. These were all mat- 
ters which demanded revision and reduc- 
tion. On the whole, he repeated his con- 
viction that the number of marines might 
be advantageously reduced by 4,000 men. 
He could show from the evidence of an 
hon, and gallant Officer opposite to him, 
given before the Finance Committee, that 
the naval establishment in time of peace 
might be reduced to 21,000 or 22,000 
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to what we had in 1821. He was anxious 
to hear what reasons could be assigned for 
not reducing the number to that amount, 
If his Majesty’s Government were engaged 
in considering how to make further reduc- 
tious, he would give them the opportunity 
of doing so,by merely moving as an Amend- 
ment, that the number of men proposed 
should be voted, not from the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1830, to the Ist of January, 183], 
but from the Ist of January 1830, to the 
30th of June 1830. 

Sir G, Cockburn begged, as his evidence 
had been referred to by the hon. Member, 
to say a few words. The House must re- 
collect that the hon. Member had said the 
same thing last year; and he had then 
been answered as now, that it was an un- 
fair mode of stating that evidence. The 
question put to him was, what would be a 
proper peace establishment for the navy ? 
He replied, that it was almost impossible 
to give an answer to the question, for it 
depended upon so many circumstances. 
Being then pressed by an hon. Member on 
the Committee to say something on the 
subject, he stated that he must know the 
exact state of things; that if we were at 
perfect peace without the slightest prospect 
or chance of war, and no power interfering 
with our commerce or any chance of it, he 
did not think we ought to have a man-of- 
war on the sea. The remark was, that 
that was not a proper thing; and then, at 
the request of the Committee, he had 
stated what he had thought was the lowest 
establishment for each station. That was 
the manner in which the evidence had 
been drawn from him; and he again said 
that it was unfair to use it as the hon. 
Member had done. Looking around, the 
Committee could not consider the country 
in a state in which his answer had sup- 
posed it. War had just closed between 
Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, which had 
interfered with our merchants, who were 
still applying for a force to protect their 
trade on the South American station ; and 
although the Burmese war had indeed 
closed, there were rising settlements in 
New Holland which required a naval force 
to protect them. With respect to doing 
away with half of our Marines, he (Sir G. 
Cockburn) had never argued that the 
number of Marines now voted was abso- 
lutely required. But they constituted a 
most valuable corps, and it was desirable 
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men, That number would be 6,000 more 


than we had in 1792, and would be equal 


to have such a body ready for duty in case 
of war, instead of taking raw men, whg 
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would be sea-sick. When the war of 
1793 broke out, a part of the army had 
been obliged to embark instead of marines, 
whereby the army was disorganized, and 
the men were so sea-sick, that if an enemy 
had been met with, it would have been 
much better to have thrown them over- 
board. It should be recollected that the 
Marines were double-handed men, and 
half manned the ships, as well as did duty 
onshore. He hoped the House would not 
think of reducing them, and would vote 
the whole number asked, which was as 
small as was consistent with the service of 
the country. 

Sir G. Warrender, even on the prin- 
ciple of economy, could not concur with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) in his pro- 
position for reducing the Marines, although 
there were other points in the Estimates 
on which he should agree with him in 
voting fora reduction, With respect to 
the Treasurership of the Navy, after a re- 
solution passed by the House on the 12th 
of February, ‘‘ that itis the opinion of 
this House, that in all the establishments 
of the country, civil and military, every 
saving ought to be made which can be 
effected,” he had not expected to see that 
office separated from other duties, for the 
first time, when a new writ was moved 
for Radnor a few days after. When he 
(Sir George Warrender) first came to the 
House, the Treasurership of the Navy was 
filled by Mr. Rose, who, though he dis- 
bursed 19,000,000/. of the public money, 
executed also the office of Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade; and any person 
recollecting that period, must remember 
the activity of Mr. Rose. The duties of 
these two offices might easily be executed 
by one individual, with a saving of 3,000/. 
to the country. He (Sir G. Warrender) 
concurred with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume) in what he said with respect to the 
pensions to young gentlemen after three 
or four years’ service. He could say, how- 
ever, for a young friend of his (Mr. Dun- 
das), that he had been a very efficient 
member of the Navy Board, and it would 
be proper that he should be restored on a 
vacancy. As to Commissioners Shield and 
Cunningham, they had been long in the 
public service, and no pensions were more 
properly bestowed than those they enjoyed. 
With respect to the vote before the Com- 
mittee, he was of opinion that, on grounds 
of economy, and on all the other grounds 


assigned by the gallant officer (Sir George 
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Cockburn), it was a wise measure to maine 
tain a large proportion of Marines. 

Mr. Labouchere felt considerable diffi- 
culty in voting upon this question on the 
spur of the moment, and without the op- 
portunity of sufficiently investigating the 
Estimates. He could not go so far as the 
hon, Member (Mr. Hume) in contending 
that no pensions should be granted to 
public servants. He was not surprised, 
however, at his proposition, considering 
the extravagant principles acted on by the 
Government; though he could not concur 
in it. As to the example of America, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had conversed with sen- 
sible men of that country who lamented 
the system, and he (Mr. Labouchere) had 
witnessed the most discreditable scenes in 
consequence of the adoption of that system. 
Individuals had retired from the public 
service into beggary. He disapproved of 
the American system with respect to pen- 
sions, which had been frequently com- 
mended by the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
and was far from desiring its introduction 
into this country: at the same time he 
wished to have no pensions except such as 
the House might be disposed to grant. 
As he thought the reductions were not 
such as the country had a right to expect, 
he should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Maberly was desirous of noticing 
one point with respect to the superannua- 
tions, which amounted to 500,000/., and 
would entail a debt of 6,000,000/. on 
the country at twelve years purchase, 
so that we were debtors to the Pension 
List to that amount. He was anxious 
to call the attention of the House to so 
grave a subject, so that we might have an 
opportunity of reducing this enormous 
charge before it proved too late. He op- 
posed the system—not individuals; but 
he must ask, why an individual (whose 
name had been mentioned), who had only 
served the country three or four years, 
stood on the Pension List at an allowance 
of 500/. a year for life? Would the coun- 
try support that? If so, never could we 
anticipate, with any prospect of its being 
carried seriously into effect, the permanent 
reduction of a single shilling of taxation. 
It was useless to make any further strug- 
gle for economy or retrenchment; the 
House might as well let Ministers do what 
they pleased, if it allowed these super- 
annuations to remain untouched. He 
thought his hon, friend the Member for 
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Aberdeen fully justified in the Amendment ' proper one, because, if adopted, it left the 


he had proposed, as to the period for which 
the grants were to be voted. When we 
came to deal with numbers, it belonged to 


Ministers to say in what state the country | 


was,—whether we were at war or peace. 
As yet, we had had nothing but an inci- 


dental statement from the gallant officer | 


opposite, who was not a responsible per- | 


son in such matters; no Cabinet Minister 
had made any statement as to what was 
the real situation of the country; yet the 
House was called upon to vote 29,000 
seamen and marines, in the absence of all 
information calculated to enable hon. 
Members to judge of the number actually 
necessary. His hon. friend only called on 
the House by his Amendment to suspend 
its vote till some Cabinet Minister came 
down and made out a case calling for a 
particular amount of force. In 1817 the 
Finance Committee recommended 19,000 
seamen and marines as a proper force: 
what were thecircumstances which required 
that 10,000 more should now be kept up ? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite could not make 
out that more than 3,000 or 4,000 addi- 
tional men were necessary beyond the 
Estimate of 1817. Allowing the correct- 
ness of their reasoning, that addition to 
the force of 1817 would make 23,000, yet 
we were asked to-night to vote 29,000 
men. If an objection were made to the 
Marines, the gallant officer opposite said, 
“Oh, we must have marines, for soldiers 
will be sea-sick and useless.” Well, if 
Government chose to keep up a large force 
of Marines, why not make them more avail- 
able to the army and reduce the army? It 
was said that marines did garrison duty : 
perhaps so; but they were not rendered 
so useful as they might be (assuming for 
argument’s sake that we wanted so many 
of them), and no reductions were made in 
the army in consequence of their services. 
But he contended that the country could 
not possibly require one marine for every 
two sailors; and yet these were the rela- 
tive proportions of the two descriptions of 
force. No doubt it would be said that 
the numbers now proposed were necessary ; 
but he asked why require 10,000 men 
more than were recommended by the 
Finance Committee of 1817? 
question was answered, he should be jus- 
tified in voting for a reduction of the force 
now proposed ; but without going so far, 
he supported his hon. friend’s Amend- 


Till that | 





House an opportunity of dealing with the 
subject at a future time. If the men were 
voted for six months, there would be 
plenty of opportunities for Ministers to 
come down and make an explicit state- 
ment as to the state of the country. The 
might soon find themselves at liberty to 
speak out on the subject, and state that it 
was necessary our establishments should 
be kept up as at present; or they might 
soon, perhaps, see the necessity of re- 
duction. 

Mr. Peel said, that he always felt plea- 
sure in communicating any information he 
could, consistently with the proper per- 
formance of his public duty as a Minister 
of the Crown. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down wished Government to 
make out a case for the increase in the 
number of men in the naval service in 1830, 
as compared with the number in 1817. It 
would be admitted that it might not be 
consistent with the interests of the country 
for Ministers to state in detail the particu- 
lar reasons of a given increase in a parti- 
cular year. Was it not obvious that there 
might exist reasons connected with our 
naval power, which would justify an in- 
crease in that department, and at the same 
time dictate silence on the subject? How- 
ever, so far as his duty permitted, he would 
give the information required. The hon. 
Member took the year 1817, and asked 
why in 1830 should our naval force amount 
to 29,000 men, when in 1817 it was fixed 
at 19,000? This question imposed upon 
Government the task of accounting for an 
increase of 10,000 men. In 1830 we had 
3,000 marines more than in 1817. The 
House had discussed the policy of keeping 
up an effective establishment of marines, 
and it appeared to be admitted that there 
was something so peculiar in the constitu- 
tion and character of that force, that it was 
necessary to keep it up in its present state, 
if we wished to have an effective Navy. 
The Marines at present amounted to 9,000 
men, of whom 4,500 were afloat, and 4,500 
on shore. These divisions alternately re- 
placed each other, and each thus became 
qualified for the full discharge of the pecu- 
liar duties of such a force. The 4,500 who 
remained at home were occupied in mixed 
naval and military duties ; and-it appeared 
that even those who were ashore were only 
two nights out of three in bed; so that 
their duties were not trifling. He felt the 
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my in time of peace as far as was consist- 
ent with the public safety; but he asked, 
whether we were not adopting a large and 
wise economy, and adding to the chances 
of continued peace, by keeping the naval 
power of the country in a good and effect- 
ive state? Without saying any thing of 
the jealousy of other powers, and giving 
them full credit for peaceful intentions, he 
declared it to be his opinion, that the 
consciousness of a country’s strength 
would be to rivals and opponents the best 
incentive to peace. We were called upon 
to adopt a decided tone in our foreign 
policy : how could we do so, except we 
were prepared to act, as well as to speak 
if necessary? There was a peculiar reason 
why, even in reference to the maintenance 
of peace, we should keep up our navy, and 
be prepared to make vigorous demonstra- 
tions if necessary. If a country were called 
upon suddenly to build and man ships for 
war, it was admitted that two years must 
pass (and those the most valuable and 
important years in a naval contest), before 
she would be able to defend herself with 
effect from a vigorous adversary, or to 
attack an opponent with advantage. Under 
the head of Marines, he had accounted for 
an increase of 3,000 men in our naval 
force of the present year as compared with 
1817. He might here observe, that since 
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1817 events had occurred in the Mediter- | 


ranean which were not foreseen at that | 
| the naval department to 10,000 men: the 


period, and which consequently were not 


then provided for. He would add, that our | 


naval force must partly depend upon that 
of other powers: and that last summer 


Russia had six sail of the line, France six | 


or seven, and England eight sail of the 
line in the Mediterranean. Surely our 
proportion was not too much for a great 
maritime power to maintain under such 
circumstances. It was not too much 
when it was considered that Russia had 
assumed a_ belligerent aspect towards 
Turkey. But Government had taken the 
earliest opportunity of reducing its force, 


as far as it could consistently with the | 
In the last | 


public interest and safety. 
summer (although the Government had 
asked for only 30,000 men for the navy) 
it was necessary to employ 32,000. Thus 
the actual reduction of men in the present 
Estimate was not merely a reduction to 
29,000 from a previous force of 30,000, 
but from 32,000, giving an actual reduc- 
tion of 3,000 men in the department of 
the navy. The squadron in the Mediter- 
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ranean would account for an addition of 
5,300 men as compared to the force of 
1817; 5,300 being employed in the 
Mediterranean in the summer more than 
at the beginning of the year. Adding this 
increased force of 5,300 to the 3,000 
marines, he accounted for an increase of 
8,300 in 1830 above the estimate of 1817. 
Then came the whole of the coast-block- 
ade, which did not exist in 1817. It was 
perfectly true, that the coast-blockade was 
not to be considered as merely belopging 
to the navy—it was a guard against 
smuggling, and was prepared to performa 
double service should it be required: in 
any exigency the men of the coast-block- 
ade would man our ships. The coast- 
blockade accounted for an increase of 
2,200 men ; which, added to the preceding 
items, gave an addition of 10,500 (so 
accounted for) to the force of 1817. It 
only remained to mention the Packet- 
service, which was, however, merely a 
transfer from the Post-office to the Admi- 
ralty. It accounted for an increase of 700 
men in the navy. We had thus an increase 
in the present year, as compared with 1817, 
of 11,200 men fully and satisfactorily ac- 
counted for ; and Government might have 
fairly added to the navy by that amount ; 
but so great an increase had not been 
made ; a reduction of 1,200 men was made 
in some other respects, so that the total 
increase of 1830 upon 1827, amounted in 
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difference between 29,000 at the present, 
and 19,000 at the former period. Looking 
at the events of the last two years, at the 
station which we ought to hold as a mari- 
time power, at the occurrences in the 
Mediterranean, at the dissensions in South 
America, which might by possibility affect 
our colonies, seeing the collisions between 
South Ameriean vessels and our own, 
looking at the war between Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, at the fact of the new States 
of America not always adhering very scru-. 
pulously to the legitimate laws of warfare, 
of which they were partly ignorant, to 
which they were, perhaps, partially indif- 
ferent, looking at the nature of the warfare 
carried on there, considering all these 
things, it did seem necessary to have a 
strong naval force to control excesses in 
one quarter and observe the issue of events 
in another. If Gentlemen were aware of 
the repeated complaints made at the Admi- 
ralty, they would think that an increase in 
the navy was less to be deprecated than a 
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decrease, which would not afford sufficient 
protection to our trade and commerce. 
All these circumstances made out a pruna 
facie case for an increase of our naval 
force. He should not go further into 
matters of detail, as his hon. friend only 
proposed a vote for the number of men 
upon that occasion. Neither did he wish 
to fight a by-battle upon other matters, as 
had been done by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. When the question came on as to the 
office of Treasurer of the Nayy, he should 
be able to show that no censure could be 
justly cast upon Government, notwith- 
standing the motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland. He trusted 
that the hon. Baronet would persist in his 
vote of censure upon Ministers, of which 
he had twice given notice, in order that 
they might take the sense of the House 
upon it. It would then be seen if Govern- 
ment deserved public reprobation for 
making an immediate saving of 1,000/. a- 
year, by separating the offices of President 
of the Board of Trade and Treasurer of 
the Navy, and for arranging a prospective 
saving by these means of 2,200/., by doing 
away with the contingent salary of Pay- 
master of the Navy. He could not refer 
to the alteration without regretting the 
opportunity that gave rise to it. It in- 
creased the attachment and regret which 
he felt for his right hon. friend the late 
President of the Board of Trade, when he 
recollected that it was by his assiduous 
attention to the discharge of his public 
duties and labours that his health became 
unfortunately reduced to that state which 
rendered it impossible for him to continue 
longer in office. A man of his experience, 
activity, and talents, found himself by the 
labour of the two offices of President of 
the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy, such a victim to over-exertion and 
anxiety, arising out of his attention to the 
duties of them, that he was obliged to 
press upon his colleagues, against the will 
of every one of them, the necessity of his 
retirement. He could not conceive a more 
powerful proof of the necessity of sepa- 
rating those two offices, as Government 
had done. Nothing could have been more 
easy for Ministers than to fill up the offices 
as before. If they had done so, there 
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would not have been one word of com- 
plaint, but they separated the offices be- 
cause the joint labour was too great, and 
because they wished to effect a public 
saving. He hoped when the House came 
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to take into consideration the hon. Baron- 
et’s motion, that it would take a liberal 
and enlarged view of the subject, that it 
would recollect what had been the conse- 
quence, within the last few years, of sub- 
jecting public men to excessive labour and 
exertion, As a proof of the spirit of 
economy which actuated the Government, 
he should mention that the Comptrollership 
of Army Accounts had become vacant by 
death, and, instead of showing a wish to 
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appoint any body to the office, Ministers . 


allowed it to remain vacant, thus effecting 
a considerable saving for the public. He 
might also take this occasion to state a 
circumstance which reflected infinite honour 
upon the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. That noble person, taking into 
consideration the amount of the salary of 
his high office (27,0001.), and that it had 
been raised since 1797, as he assumed, in 
consequence of the increased price of 
articles of consumption and the diminished 
value of money, of his own accord submit- 
ted a proposition to Government to reduce 
his allowance from 27,000J. to 20,000/. a- 
year, making a reduction of 7,000J. per 
annum upon the salary of one office alone. 
[hear, hear.| Under such circumstances 
he trusted, when the House came to dis- 
pose of the vote of censure upon Govern- 
ment to be proposed, and which had been 
twice postponed, by the hon. Baronet, 
that they would bear in mind the reduc- 
tions that had been made, the whole course 
of policy adopted by Ministers, and above 
all, that they would not forget, whatever 
was the amount of expenditure of the pre- 
sent year, that Government had manifested 
no disposition to retain any part of the 
expenditure connected with patronage. 
Sir J. Graham said, the right hon, 
Gentleman seemed disposed to taunt him 
for postponing his motion: he would 
shortly state his reasons for its postpone- 
ment. When he first heard of the 
appointment of Mr. F. Lewis, he was 
forcibly struck by the discrepancy between 
the resolution proposed and carried by 
Ministers, as an amendment on his own 
motion, and their conduct in disposing 
of the Treasurership of the Navy. The 
resolution of Ministers was, ‘‘ that it is 
the opinion of this House that in every 
establishment of the State every saving 
ought to be made consistently with the 
due performance of the public service, and 
without the violation of existing engage- 
ments ;” this was agreed to on the 12th of 
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February, and on the 15th the appoint- 
ment of Mr. F. Lewis took place. It was 
clear that there were no “ existing en- 
gagements” between Government and the 
right hon. Member for Radnorshire, for he 
was in his place on the 12th of February 
(which he could not have been if he had 
been newly appointed treasurer of the 
Navy,) and voted on the Motion. As to 
the public service, he denied that it 
would be benefitted by the change. The 
question was, could not a public saving 
have been effected by adding the Trea- 
surership of the Navy to the office of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
that of first Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, or to the Vice-presidency of the 
Board of Trade? Again, he said the 
right hon. Secretary taunted him with 
postponing his motion on the subject ; 
he assured the right hon. Gentleman 
(notwithstanding the explanation offered 
on the subject) he pledged himself that 
the sense of the House should be taken on 
the question. The right hon. Gentleman 
might be justified in calling on him to 
bring forward his motion, but he should 
not have called it “a vote of censure” 
upon Ministers. What he promised to do 
was, to bring forward a resolution con- 
demnatory of the mode in which the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy had 
recently been filled up. He did not say 
that he was prepared to propose a vote 
of censure. The right hon. Gentleman 
would permit him to judge when he 
should move a vote of censure on Minis- 
ters. Perhaps the time was near, but 
whenever he thought fit to do so, he 
should not take the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s advice as to the time or mode of 
doing it. Considering that the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles were in the possession of 
Russia,—that France was arming in the 
Mediterranean and the Channel, that the 
fate of the ministry of Prince Polignac was 
now upon the balance, that it was sup- 
posed to be tottering to its fall, and that 
it was a cabinet which was generally sup- 
posed (right or wrong) to have emanated 
from the influence of the British Govern- 
ment,—viewing all these circumstances, 
and looking at our foreign policy and 
relations, he was not prepared to vote for 
a reduction of men in the navy; but was 
nevertheless for voting the present esti- 
mates only for six months, by which time 
he hoped that, according to the favourite 
phrase, all the clouds that now overhung 
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the horizon might be dissipated, and 
when the real nature of our foreign 
policy, now studiously concealed, might 
perhaps be explained. Perhaps the hon. 
Baronet opposite would answer these 
simple questions. It had been stated 
that since June 1821, 150,000/. had been 
saved upon salaries; but he now asked 
the hon. Member what had been the 
amount of superannuations since that 
period’ And with respect to the super- 
annuation allowances granted to two sons 
of Cabinet Ministers, he asked whether 
they had not been made on account of 
offices from which the holders were re- 
moveable at pleasure ? 

Mr. Peel said, he had never presumed 
to advise the hon. Baronet on the subject 
of his Motion. The hon. Baronet twice 
gave notice of his intention to move a 
resolution condemnatory of the mode in 
which Government had filled up the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy; and after hear- 
ing the explanation offered to-night in 
reference to that transaction, the hon. 
Baronet still persisted in his resolution, 
and pledged himself to bring the question 
before the House: let the hon. Baronet 
do so. He repeated, he gave the hon. 
Baronet no advice on the subject: he 
only expressed a hope that the hon. 
Baronet would persevere in proposing a 
resolution ‘ condemnatory of Govern- 
ment.” The hon. Baronet appeared to 
draw a distinction without a difference 
between a ‘ condemnatory resolution” 
and a “ vote of censure” upon the Go- 
vernment. For his own part he could 
see no difference. He had already ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. Baronet 
would bring forward his resolution, which 
had certainly been twice postponed, and 
was now glad to hear that the hon. 
Baronet intended to do so. In saying 
this he was far from attempting to dictate 
to him, he would not even presume to 
advise the hon. Baronet; he only ex- 
pressed a hope that the motion would be 
brought forward, in order to obtain the 
opinion of the House on the subject of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, it would 
be destructive to the commerce of the 
country if our naval force were further 
reduced. He knew it to be a fact, that 


British merchant ships had more than 
once owed their safety to the protection 
of French men-of-war, 
ful to the country, 
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Sir R. Wilson begged to state his 
reasons for voting against the Amendment. 
While Spain was carrying on war against 
South America, he could not vote for 
reducing our seamen, because it would 
peril our commerce. Again, while Russia 
had a force of thirteen sail in the Black 
Sea, and of twelve sail in the Levant, and 
France was fitting out an expedition, he 
thought our Naval power would not bear 
reduction. 

Sir John Wrottesley contended, that the 
hon. Baronet opposite had not made out 
his case. He could not conceive any 
necessity for such a large force of Marines, 
for he knew that between 1790 and 1793 
fifty regiments of the line had been 
embarked in the Navy, and he also knew 
that they had behaved in the most gallant 
manner. Sir G, Cockburn had only stated 
that Marines accustomed to the sea were 
better than land soldiers. 

Sir G. Clerk said that, with respect to 
the questions that had been put to him by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
opposite, he begged to observe, that the 
annuities and allowances of reduced officers 
were regulated by act of Parliament. As 
to the commissioners of the Navy and 
Victualling Boards, they could not properly 
be said to hold their offices for life. They 
were appointed by warrant, though it was 
not customary to remove them; and they 
were entitled to retire on a superannua- 
tion allowance of three-fourths of the 
salary of 1,000/. a year. 

Mr. George Lamb said, that he could 
not have voted for the proposition of 
reducing the number of men, nor could 
he support the proposition that the vote 
should be taken for six months only, 
because he was unwilling, under existing 
circumstances, to give foreign nations an 
idea that we thought of nothing but 
reducing our force. 

The House divided. Tor the Amend- 
ment 47 ; Against it 148.—Majority for 
the original Motion 101. 
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The following ws a list of the Minority. 


Bernal, R. Davenport, E. 


Benett, J. Davies, Colonel 
Baring, Sir T. Ebrington, Lord 
Baring, B. Euston, Lord 
Buck, L. W. Fazakerly, J. N. 
Carter, H. Fyler, T. B. 


Calvert, C. Guise, Sir W. 


Denison, W. J. Gordon, R. 
Dawson, A, Grahan, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. Hobhouse, J, Cam 
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Rickford, W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Webb, Col. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Warburton, H. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Ald. 
Whitbread, W. 


Honywood, W. P. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
Jephson, C. D. 
Labouchere, H. 
Martin, J. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Maberly, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, Lord 
O‘Connell, D. 
Philips, G. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pallmer, N. TELLER. 
Protheroe, E. Iiume, J. 





Sir George Clerk then proposed the fol- 
lowing Resolution—That 980,200/. should 
be granted for wages, for the said 29,000 
men, at the rate of 2/. 12s. aman, amonth. 

Mr. Hume objected to going on at that 
late hour. 

Sir G. Clerk understood that, as the 
number of men had been voted, the hon. 
Member could have no objection to pay 
their wages. He assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that to delay this Resolution would be 
an inconvenience to the public service. 

Mr. Hume had no wish to produce such 
an effect. 

The Resolution was then agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 


Ways anp Means.] On the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House went into a Committee on the Ways 
and Means. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed a Resolution, that towards making 
good the supply granted to his Majesty, 
the sum of 12,000,000/. be raised by Ex- 
chequer-bills. 

Mr. Gordon took this opportunity of 
asking the right hon. Gentleman if he 
intended to introduce a new set of Stamp 
Laws and to increase the Stamps on Lega- 
cies. He had heard in the legal profession 
that such was the intention of Government, 
and that it had already given rise to great 
speculation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that for some time past, the consolidation 
of the Stamp-laws had been under consi- 
deration, and that he hoped shortly to be 
able to lay the result before the House. 
It was natural that the consolidation of 
acts should give rise to speculation, but, 
as to debate the subject at that time would 
tend to increase that speculation, he should 
abstain from entering into further parti- 
culars, 
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The Resolution was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved a Resolution,—That there should 
be issued and applied, for advances on 
account of Public Works, &c. any sums 
paid into the Exchequer by the 5th April, 
1831.—Agreed to. 

The next Resolution was,-—That towards 
making good the supplies granted to his 
Majesty, there should be issued and ap- 
plied the sum paid into the Exchequer 
before the 5th April 1831, by the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Hume thought that the Bank ought 
to be paid less than it was at present for 
management, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the charge for management was a 
matter of engagement which could not be 
broken through. 

Mr. Maberly thought it no more a mat- 
ter of engagement than others which had 
been modified. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

The next Resolution was, that towards 
making good the supplies granted to his 
Majesty, there be issued and applied the 
sum of 60,0002., to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer by the East-India Company on 
account of Forces serving in India. 

Mr. Hume thought that the Company 
ought to pay more. They did not pay 
half enough. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

The next Resolution was, that towards 
making good the supplies granted to his 
Majesty, there be issued and applied the 
sum of 80,785/., being the surplus of Ways 
and Means in the years 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829.—Agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 2. 

Mrinurtks.]} On the motion of the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, ‘fan 
humble Address was ordered to be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct, 
that there be laid before the House the 2Ist, 22nd, and 
25rd Reports of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the collection and management of the Revenue in Ireland, 
and of the eollection of Revenue arising from certain de- 
partments in Great Britain.”—-The Consolidated Fund 
Bill was read a second time.—The Clerks of the Peace 
Balances Bills went through a committee. 


Ways and Means. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 2. 


MinutEs.] The House ballotted for a Committee on the 
Wexford (town) Election Petition. The following Mem- 
bers were elected and sworn ;—-Lord John Hay, Mr. Pan- 
ton Corbett, Mr. Edward Webb, Mr. R. Howard, Mr. 
Philip Charles Sidney, Mr. Robert V, Smith, Mr. John East- 
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hope, Sir H. F. Cooke, Mr. J. W. Maxwell, Mr. H. Clive, 
Mr. F. Baring.—Mr. Calvert was ordered to be discharged 
from the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, on payment of 
his fees—Returns of the contract prices of Meat per Ib., 
and Bread per quartern loaf, in the military districts, from 
1795 to the present time ; and of the prices of Timber per 
load, and of Oak-bark per ton at the Royal Forest, from 
1819 to the present time, were ordered. 

Lord John Russell said, that a petition 
had been put into his hands, some time 
since, complaining of the manner of voting 
in the town of Wexford. He had not 
thought it right to present it, fearing it 
might be mistaken for the Wexford Elec- 
tion Petition. If, after the Committee 
appointed to consider that election had 
formed their decision, he should bring 
forward the petition intrusted to his care, 
he hoped it would not be said that the 
petitioners had endeavoured, first to obtain 
their remedy by means of the Committee, 
and afterwards by another means; he had 
purposely withheld the petition. 


Sarnt Giies’s Vestry Bixz.] Lord 
John Russell moved the second reading 
of the St. Giles’s Vestry Bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he did not wish to 
divide the House on this bill, but begged 
the noble Lord to postpone his motion for 
the second reading till the partiesinterested 
had had an opportunity of knowing some- 
thing of the bill. Besides, a public com- 
mittee was now sitting upon Select Ves- 
tries, and it might be well to wait for their 
Report on the subject. 

Mr. Ward said, there had been a law- 
suit in the parish, and it was necessary to 
determine upon some mode of settling 
these parochial differences. 

Sir 7. Freemantle was of opinion that 
the state of the parish required the im- 
mediate interposition of Parliament. The 
parish was in debt to the amount of 10,000/., 
and a further sum of 5,000/. would be 
required to carry on the parish concerns 
till Lady-day. In consequence of the 
disputes between the Vestry and the 
Churchwardens, it was found impossible 
to collect the rates. The Vestry had 
2,800/. in their own hands, but that sum 
would last onlya very short time. Owing 
to the unsettled state of the parish, 6,000/. 
arrears of poor-rates could not be collected. 
He was a member of the Committee al- 
luded to by the hon. Member for West- 
minster, and entertained hopes that some 
plan might be struck out for the manage- 
ment of all these parishes. However, he 
should support the second reading of the 
bill, which, he trusted, would remove 
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some of the grounds of difference at pre- 
sent existing in the parish. It was not 
fair to say that parties were taken by sur- 
prise: due notice had been given of the 
Bill. 

Lord J. Russell declined postponing 
his motion, on the ground that the Bill 
would be advantageous to the parish. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
committed. 


Currency. 


Currency.] Mr. Huskisson presented 
a Petition from Henry Burgess, of Lom- 
bard-street, London, on the subject of the 
Distress of the Country. The right hon. 
Gentleman observed, that in the view 
which the petitioner took of the distressed 
state of the country he partly concurred, 
but he did not concur in the propriety of 
the remedy suggested by the petitioner, 
an issue of small notes, and extension of 
the Currency. 

Mr. Western confessed he did not ap- 
prove, generally speaking, of individuals 
presenting their opinions to the House 
upon matters which did not particularly 
relate to themselves. However, he ad- 
mitted that in some instances this course 
might be attended with advantage, and 
was disposed to consider this as one of 
those cases. He recommended the state- 
ments and arguments contained in the 
petition to the attention of the House. 
Last Session Mr. Burgess petitioned the 
House on the subject of the Currency; 
the Petition had been since published, 
and was well deserving of their consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Huskisson, in moving that the peti- 
tion be printed, concurred with the hon. 
Member for Essex as to the general inex- 
pediency of individuals presenting what 
might be called political treatises to the 
House in the shape of petitions ; but he 
thought that justice should be done to the 
views of the petitioner; and although he 
differed from some of them, he considered 
it desirable to present the petition, without 
wishing thereby to encourage the practice 
alluded to. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, the petition was 
neither more nor less than a dissertation 
on the state of the country. He dared to 
say the petitioner might be a very re- 
spectable gentleman, but he must object 
to the expense of recording his lucubra- 
tions upon the Journals of the House. 

The Petition was ordered to be printed. 
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Commissions oF Lunacy.] Mr. M. A, 
Taylor said, he would only trouble the 
House for a short time upon the Motion 


of which he had given notice. He hoped 
hon. Gentlemen would give him credit for 
being influenced by no motive except the 
good of the country, and by no view ex- 
cept that of benefitting the public by 
remedying existing abuses. He begged 
to be heard. If the House supposed he 
was going to enter into the original ques- 
tion respecting the custody of lunatics by 
the Crown, they would find themselves 
happily mistaken. He would take up the 
subject upon other grounds, and very 
briefly. The expense of Commissions of 
Lunacy had struck the public eye, and 
affected the public mind forcibly. He 
would bring forward one or two cases, 
which would not trench upon the duty of 
the Commissioners. There was, for in- 
stance, the case of Lord Portsmouth. It 
was dreadful to contemplate the expense 
that had been incurred in this; it amounted 
to something about 25,000/. Hehad con- 
versed with several of the most eminent 
lawyers upon the subject, and all agreed 
with him; indeed two of the most cele- 
brated had drawn up the present bill for 
him. He would next allude to the case 
of Mr. Davies, and he would say it was 
really frightful for any man to look upon, 
who might have one of his family under the 
jurisdiction of the Chancellor, For he 
knew from one of the parties that out of a 
fortune of some 16,000/., which he (Mr. 
Davies) had made by his industry, he was 
put to an expense of nearer 4,000/. than 
3,0002. He did not think that there was 
any Member who had not heard of this 
case ; but, if there were, he wished him to 
examine it before the second reading of 
the bill. Well, after all this expense, 
Mr. Davies was found sane; he did not 
mean to question the sanity of Mr. 
Davies, but if such a case could be 
referred to a less expensive tribunal, it 
would be advantageous. As he before 
said, he would not enter into the details 
of the original statutes, which con- 
ferred upon the King the power over the 
person of the lunatic. It was enough 


to say that the King might grant to the 
Lord Chancellor his full powers over the 
lunatic: but then it was necessary that 
his Lordship should appoint a commission 
to inquire whether the party were sane or 
not. This commission was bound to enter 
into the general question, for the purpose 
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of reporting on it to the Chancellor, three 
of the commissioners forming a Court. 
Now there were cases which could be at 
once decided by these commissioners ; 
but there were others of extreme difficulty, 
requiring a species of kyowledge in which 
these gentlemen, as Chancery barris- 
ters, could not be so well versed. From 
their want of familiarity with oral evi- 
dence, they were not au fait, were not 
up to, what the nisi prius advocates were 
about, they were not acquainted with the 
mode of conducting a viva voce examina- 
tion. In the next place, he would ask 
how did this Commission sit ? Frequently 
from ten or eleven in the forenoon to four 
in the afternoon. The present Chancellor 
had certainly, much to his credit, dimi- 
nished the expense by curtailing the ju- 
rors of the dinner formerly allowed. But 
he would take upon himself to say that 
Mr. Davies’s case, which had gone on for 
week after week, might have been decided 
by a Judge and Jury in two days. Were 
they then to suffer this to go on, when 
they could find another tribunal which 
might be more happily applied to the con- 
ducting of such inquiries? The Judges 
ought, in his opinion, to be employed in 
them. Some, he understood, objected, 
on account of the pressure of business ; 
but there were others, such as the Puisne 
Barons of the Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer, who had no right to complain of 
want of leisure. His proposition, there- 
fore, was a very simple one—it was to 
empower the Lord Chancellor, if he should 
think it advisable, to inquire by a Jury in 
his Majesty’s Courts of Record into ques- 
tions of lunacy, in lieu of sending them 
before a Commission, as at present con- 
stituted. His opinion decidedly was, that 
the Lord Chancellor already possessed the 
power of sending the question respecting 
a man’s sanity to be tried in any of the 
Courts of Record, as he might the com- 
mon issue whether a man was of sane 
mind when he made his will, although a 
doubt concerning his sanity might after- 
wards arise; but the consideration to be 
entertained was whether, as the statute 
conferring this power was obsolete, it 
would not be more prudent to make a new 
act upon the subject. That was the 
course pursued in the case of the Earl of 
Portsmouth, and the result every body 
was acquainted with. The Bill he pro- 
posed to introduce was a very short one, 
and would only empower the Chancellor 
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to issue a commission to one of the 
Judges to try the fact whether the person 
was a lunatic or not, instead of directing 
it to such gentlemen as were now usually 
appointed commissioners. At present he 
knew there was a Jury, but from the rank 
and situation of the Commissioners, the 
Jury paid less attention to them than they 
would do to one of the Judges, and the 
Commissioners themselves were frequently 
unacquainted with nisi prius law, so that 
the consequence was, that the parties were 
really in the hands of the counsel. He 
did not think that this system could be 
continued with any advantage to those 
who might be concerned in such transac- 
tions. ‘The Commissioners possessed none 
of that influence which was always at- 
tached to the Judge, and could not say 
with the same confidence of authority, 
when evidence was tendered to them 
which they thought improper, that such 
evidence was inadmissible. In his opi- 
nion, no one could look at the case of Mr. 
Davies without coming to the conclusion 
to which he had arrived. He was not pre- 
pared to say at that moment that the 
course he recommended should be adopted 
in all cases. This was not the proper 
time to discuss that question. He merely 
proposed to give the Chancellor a certain 
power, where the exercise of it would be 
attended with manifest justice to all con- 
cerned. He asked permission to intro- 
duce a bill which should give the Lord 
Chancellor the same power to order the 
question of lunacy to be tried before a 
judge, that he now possessed to order it 
to be tried before commissioners. The 
responsibility attached to the exercise of 
this power might be placed in the hands 
of the Chancellor or the Keeper of the 
Great Seal, who should say whether the 
trial ought to take place before a judge, 
upon the consideration of the importance 
of the case, of the time it was likely to 
occupy, and other circumstances, on 
which it might be in his option to adjudi- 
cate. He had collected upon this subject 
all the opinions he could, in order to guide 
him in forming his own judgment, and he 
had not found one gentleman who did 
not think that his object would be well 
attained by the measure he now proposed. 
He should be glad to hear any objections 
that might be made against the measure, 
in order the more to consider it, and the 
better to fit it for the purpose for which it 
was designed. As to that purpose itself, 
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he thought there could be no objection to 
it, since he was satisfied that no one wil- 
lingly entertained the idea of supporting 
a system which was no better than a legal 
mode of plundering the property of a 
lunatic. He did not mean to attribute 
such an evil to the commissioners them- 
selves, for the objection existed to the 
nature of the tribunal itself, and not to 
the men of whom it was composed. If 
that tribunal were changed, and a Judge 
of a superior court were substituted for 
these commissioners, he believed it would 
be seen that a case involving a question 
of lunacy, like that of the late Lord Teyn- 
ham, tried a short time since, would be, 
as that had been, disposed of in three 
days, and justice would be perfectly at- 
tained, instead of occupying a period of 
three weeks, at a most enormous expense, 
like that of Mr. Davies. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving “for leave to 
bring in a Bill authorising the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in all cases where he should think 
it advisable, to issue his Commission to 
any one of the Judges of one of the supe- 
rior Courts of Record at Westminster, 
empowering him to inquire before a Jury 
into cases of alleged lunacy, instead of 
the present Commission issued for that 
purpose.” 

The Solicitor General thought, that in 
the description which the hon. Member 
had given, he had taken the exception 
for the rule, and had supposed that these 
enormous expenses were incurred in all 
cases, instead of a very few. He lament- 
ed that they should be incurred in any 
case; but he must say, that in his opi- 
nion the hon. Member had over-rated the 
evil. In admitting that the expense was 
sometimes very large he must observe that 
the occasion on which large expenses 
were incurred ought to be recollected. It 
was generally a contest between near rela- 
tions; and when that was the case, every 
body was aware that they were carried on 
in a more bitter spirit than contests be- 
tween any other persons. But besides 
this, the question to be decided was al- 
ways one of importance : it was not merely 
whether a man should be deprived of his 
civil liberty, but whether he should cease 
to be treated as a rational creature. For 
the purpose of proving or denying the im- 
putation of insanity, clouds of witnesses 
were required, and surely no one could 
object to expenses incurred to put an 
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insanity. If the system were objec- 
tionable, the hon. Member, instead of 
confining his motion to this particular 
portion of it, ought to go into a revi- 
sion of the whole, and not attempt to 
patch up that which was in itself defective, 
He thought, considering the great delicacy 
and difficulty of the subject, that it would 
be better to leave it to the Chancellor to 
pronounce on the circumstances of each 
particular case, and to direct such 
inquiries to persons conversant with cases 
of lunacy, instead of submitting them to 
a mode of inquiry which was subject to 
all the inconveniences arising from the 
hurry at nési prius, to which he should 
most certainly object. In trials of such 
a nature, a verdict might be returned that 
would leave the unhappy person to deplore, 
during his whole life, the change which 
the hon. Member had effected. The 
bill was, besides, needless, for the Chan- 
cellor had now the power to name whom 
he pleased as commissioners on these 
inquiries, and Lord Chancellor Eldon 
had often acted upon that power. If he 
thought that the measure affected the 
character of the leading persons now 
usually appointed commissioners, he 
should certainly oppose it. As to their 
being often practising barristers, he could 
assert from his own knowledge, that they 


would not be wanting in authority if that 


was conceded to knowledge, though they 
might if it was only yielded to knowledge 
when united to judicial rank. The case 
of Lord Teynham was not to be cited on 
this occasion ; for it was a very different 
thing, in every respect, to determine after 
a man’s death whether he had been a 
lunatic, and to decide the question during 
his life. He thought there was an advan- 
tage ina mixed Commission, and there 
was one objection to making the Judges 
Commissioners in such cases, namely, that 
the question of lunacy must by the law be 
tried in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the subject of inquiry lived. He 
wished to see what the bill was, and should 
reserve his objections, if he had any, to 
the second reading. 

Mr. R. Gordon believed that no one 
who remembered the cases of the Earl of 
Portsmouth and Mr. Davies could doubt 
that the present system was defective. 
He should propose to go further than the 
hon. Member, and inquire into the whole 
system. He thought that a committee 
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mode of conducting these investigations, 
and the expense attending them. He 
objected to the great expense in the first 
steps of such a cause, and he thought 
these expenses should be investigated, 
though he admitted that great caution 
ought to be used before a man was put 
upon what might be called his trial for 
lunacy. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he was disposed to 
defer the discussion till after the Bill had 
been brought in. The appointment of 
practising barristers had been referred to 
as a cause of delay and expense. In one 
respect it might be so; and if they went 
further, and no barrister was appointed a 
judge, then we might hope to get rid of a 
portion of our present legal expenses, by 
getting rid of the technicalities which 
practising barristers were sure to acquire, 
and the love of which they carried with 
them to the bench. He agreed with the 
Solicitor General, that to attack a part, 
instead of the whole of the system, might 
prove an aggravation rather than a miti- 
gation of the evil. If it were said that a 
difficulty existed in the law, requiring the 
inquiry to be carried on in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the alleged lunatic, the 
answer was, that the object of this Bill 
was to change the law, and of course to 
get rid of such a difficulty. It was of no 
use in such a question to talk of the hurry 
of nist prius. If there was not a suffi- 
cient number of functionaries more might 
be appointed, though at the same time 
the emoluments of particular individuals 
might be diminished. This was a portion 
of that particular reform, the reform in 
the law and its administration, which was 
the most necessary kind of reform in this 
country, with one exception only, which 
he could mention. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that the law had 
in different ages and times been the subject 
of attack; but in the direction of this 
branch of the jurisdiction of his Court, 
there never had been an impeachment on 
the honour and integrity or humanity of 
any Lord Chancellor, He, therefore, for 
one, would not consent to the revision of 
a system, against which there never had 
been any complaint; but he should be 
glad to discuss the question, whether 
there might not be some cases in which 
the Chancellor might, with advantage, 
submit the decision to a Judge, instead of 
sending it, as at present, to be adjudicated 
upon before Commissioners. So far he 
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should have no objection to the Bill, but 
he would oppose it if it went to effect 
any diminution of the power of the Great 
Seal. 

Dr. Phillimore said, the present mode of 
conducting such inquiries had been suc- 
cessful in its results. None of the deci- 
sions of Commissioners and Juries had 
been reversed. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, in reply, said he 
had no intention to intrench on the 


Crown Lands. 


jurisdiction of the Chancellor, but to 


substitute what he thought would be a 
better tribunal than the present for the 
determination of lunacy cases. ‘The ex- 
cellent manner in which Lord Teynham’s 
case was tried in three days instead of 
three weeks, satisfied him that the change 
he proposed would be a great improvement. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Mr. Nasu—Crown Lanps.] Colo- 
nel Davies rose, he said, inthe fulfilment 
of a pledge he had given last Session, to 
bring forward an inquiry into the conduct 
of an individual against whom he was 
under the necessity of making a charge of 
the gravest nature, and which had al- 
ready been the subject of inquiry before a 
Select Committee. He assured the House 
that he felt considerable pain in the dis- 
charge of this duty. The world was so 
apt to attribute motives of a private nature 
to an accuser, that their sympathies were 
generally excited against him, and in 
favour of the accused. If that were 
generally the case, his situation was ten- 
fold more embarrassing, as he had, in 
some degree, to contend with the resolu- 
tions of a Committee, appointed at his 
own suggestion. Nothing but a sense of 
public duty and a feeling of the public 
interest, which was involved to a great 
extent in the present inquiry, could have 
induced him to proceed with such a 
charge. On that occasion too he had 
not only to accuse Mr. Nash, he had also 
to prefer a serious accusation against one 
of the principal Ministers of the Crown— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the Committee that right hon, Gentleman 
had exerted his talents and his influence 
to throw a cloak over the delinquencies of 
Mr. Nash; and, instead of discharging 
the duty of an impartial judge, he had 
assumed the character of a zealous parti- 
san. The House would recollect, that last 
Session a Select Committee had been ap- 
os to inquire into the conduct of Mr. 
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Nash, architect and surveyor to the Crown. 
He would not fatigue the House by read- 
ing the voluminous evidence given before 
that Committee, though he should beg 
leave to draw its attention to some points 
in it. The history of the case was this ; in 
1819, when the improvements in Pall- 
Mall East, and Suffolk-street, were in con- 
templation, Mr. Nash received directions 
from the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to survey and report upon the 
Crown-lands in that neighbourhood. 
Shortly after the report was made, a person 
of the name of Edwards, a near relation 
of Mr. Nash, applied for a large plot of 
the ground which had been cleared, 
admitting that he had consulted Mr. Nash 
upon the subject. He finally obtained 
a grant upon the valuation made by Mr. 
Nash, and, according to his statement, 
employed him as his agent to sub-let the 
ground. Edwards then went abroad for 
abouta year, and on his return, according to 
the evidence, an interesting scene took place 
between him and Mr. Nash in the country, 
in consequence of which he surrendered his 
interest to Mr. Nash, wio in a most friendly 
manner offered Edwards 4,500/. for his 
bargain (which bargain Nash had him- 
self made), and for that sum he became 
the purchaser. It ought not to be forgotten 
that, during the absence of Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Nash had let the plot of ground at 
improved rents, although he had not laid 
out a single shilling in the improvement of 
the property. Having thus become the 
purchaser for 4,500/., Mr. Nash received 
no less than 14,600/. in improved ground- 
rents. Thus Mr. Nash himself became 
the lessee of the Crown, although that 
fact was not known until three years after- 
wards ; and in the mean time the Office of 
Woods and Forests supposed that he was 
acting on behalf of the Crown, in order to 
let the land to the best advantage. In 
order to make out a case, Mr. Nash had 
brought forward a highly respectable and 
eminent surveyor and architect, of the 
name of Shaw, who had also valued the 
land, and had arrived at nearly the same 
conclusion as Mr. Nash; but then he 
omitted a very material circumstance, that 
this ground, the rental of which to Mr. 
Edwards was 9001., was to be held for the 
three first years at a peppercorn rent, 
making, as he himself acknowledged, a 
difference of no less than 2,700/. Mr. 

Shaw had said, as a reason for putting a 
lower value upon the property, that it was 
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a hazardous speculation: he (Colonel 
Davies) denied that it was so, and after 
the old buildings were once removed, the 
applications for the ground were numerous, 
The noble Lord at the head of the Woods 
and Forests had proved himself a most 
efficient public servant, and as soon as he 
became acquainted with some of the 
leading facts of the case, he wrote upon 
the subject to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, objecting to the course that had 
been pursued, especially to the circum- 
stance that Mr. Nash had become the 
purchaser from Edwards, and stating in 
addition, that the frontage, which had 
been stated by Mr. Nash to be only eighty- 
two feet, was, in fact, between ninety-seven 
and ninety-eight feet. These were poipts 
which the noble Lord had urged; it was 
fit that Mr. Nash should be called upon 
toexplain. The discovery of the difference 
of frontage was made by the noble Lord 
himself, who, on coming one day from the 
University Club, stepped the distance and 
found that it had been greatly understated ; 
from 1820 to 1829, however, this important 
variance had escaped notice, It could 
not be alleged by Mr. Nash that he was 
ignorant of the true measurement, because 
the extent of frontage to each house was 
stated in the margin of each lease he had 
granted, as the purchaser of the interest 
from Edwards. These were the principal 
outlines of the evidence; but he (Colonel 
Davies) begged to refer the House to the 
evidence of Mr. Shaw, in which he strong] 

censured the situation in which Mr. Nash 
had placed himself; and, in answer to a 
question, said, that as a broad principle, 
no agent ought to be allowed to become a 
party. Mr. Nash, employed by the Crown, 
had first become the agent of Edwards, 
then the purchaser of the grant to Edwards, 
and kept the Crown in complete ignorance 
of the whole of the transaction. He (Co- 
lonel Davies) had found some difficulty in 
establishing these facts; but they ought 
to be taken as facts the more readily, as 
they wereextorted from reluctant witnesses, 
and were matters they could not deny, and 
would willingly have concealed. Even 
Mr. Milne, the Secretary to the depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, had not given 
his testimony without considerable re- 
pugnance. Having gone through the case 
as far as regarded Suffolk-street, he would 
now procee ed to the circumstances con- 
nected with the grant of Crown-lands in 
the Regent’s Park. If what he had already 
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advanced were worthy of attention, what 
he was now about to offer was still more 
deserving notice. About this period of 
his (Colonel Davies’s) statement last Ses- 
sion, a right hon. Gentleman, who was 
shortly to take his seat as Treasurer of the 
Navy, moved that the Gallery should be 
cleared; the consequence was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman injured the cause he 
meant to aid, inasmuch as the first charge 
he (Colonel Davies) had made, went forth 
to the public without an answer. 
facts of the case connected with the Re- 
gent’s Canal were these :—In 1816 the 
directing Committee of that undertaking 
made application to the Office of Woods 
and Forests, to obtain a lease of four acres 
of Crown-lands abutting on the Regent’s 
Canal, in consideration of various expenses 
in making a collateral cut, basin, &c. Mr. 
Nash was at that time a very active member 
of the Committee of the Regent’s Canal, 
and being called upon as the Surveyor of 
the Crown-lands to make a report on this 
subject, he made such a report to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, who 
upon that took the matter into consideration. 
The Commissioners, in the result, thought 
and expressed their opinion, that it would 
be more advantageous to have the Canal 
Company for tenants instead of an indi- 
vidual, and accordingly it was determined 
that the request of the Company should 
be conceded. It was suggested, however, 
that no valid lease could be made with 
the Company; and in order to avoid this 
legal difficulty, the Committee of the Re- 
gent’s Canal Company consented that the 
lease should be made out in the name of 
Mr. Nash. The Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests believed that the reason for 
this change was merely to overcome the 
legal difficulty, and that Mr. Nash was 
only to stand forward as the trustee of the 
Company. The understanding, however, 
between Nash and the Company was, 
that he was to be its nominee; and some of 
the members of the Company, when ex- 
amined before the Committee, stated that 
they thought that Mr. Nash had stepped 
forward to relieve the Company, and not 
for his own pecuniary advantage. Never- 


theless, six years afterwards, the Com- 
mittee of the Canal Company applied 
for a grant of four more acres of Crown- 
land, and the application was signed by 
Edwards and Lyon, as solicitors for the 
Company. Strange as it might appear, 
the Company were in no respect privy to 
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this request, they knew nothing of it; for 
it happened that Edwards and Lyon, 
besides being solicitors to the Company, 
were also solicitors to Mr. Nash, and they 
had applied for a further grant of Crown- 
land in the name of the Company, when, 
in fact, it was for the sole private benefit 
of Mr. Nash. This fact came out in the 
evidence of Lord Macclesfield before the 
Select Committee. Mr. Nash, singular 
as it might appear, was required by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
report upon these circumstances; and 
instead of saying, as he ought to have 
done, [I cannot properly report upon 
a matter in which [ am personally inter- 
ested, he did execute his task; and what 
was the result of his inquiry? He re- 
commended that the subsisting leases, to 
which he was a party, for fifty years, 
should be extended to sixty-one years. 
All this time the department of Woods 
and Forests supposed that the leases had 
been granted to the Regent’s Canal Com- 
pany; and five years afterwards, as was 
evident from the correspondence, they 
were in profound ignorance of the real 
nature of the transaction. The next step 
was, an application further to extend the 
term of the leases fron sixty-one to ninety- 
nine years, on the ground that tenants for 
the wharfs could not be procured at a 
shorter term. Such was the allegation at 
the time; but before the Committee, the 
solicitor for Mr. Nash was obliged to 
admit that fifteen out of seventeen wharfs 
had been let for terms not exceeding 
fifty-four years. Upon these wharfs Mr. 
Nash had not been at the expense of a 
single shilling beyond the walling of the 
Canal Basin, which was, in fact, paid for 
in other ways. The case then stood thus: 
for the first seventeen years of the term 
it was stipulated that Mr. Nash should 
pay for the wharfs a rent of 547. 14s, 
And what was the amount he actually 
received from his tenants for the same 
wharfs?——No less than 1,698/7., leaving 
him, therefore, a clear profit of 1,643/. 6s. 
For the next seven years he was to pay 
631, so that his profit would only be 
reduced to 1 6352. For the next fourteen 
years his rent to the Crown was to be 
634/., and he would, consequently, gain 
1,064/. during that period. For the 
remainder of the term the rent to the 
Crown was raised to 1,321/., by which his 
profit would be reduced to 3771. per 
annum. Thisextraordinary advantage had 
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been obtained, as he (Colonel Davies) 
contended, on false pretences, Mr. Nash 
having taken advantage of the situation 
he filled and of the influence he enjoyed. 
Under these circumstances, he put it to 
the law officers of the Crown whether 
leases so obtained were valid, and though 
no lawyer, he would venture to assert that 
they might be set aside. He had only 
one further circumstance to mention. It 
was the duty of Mr. Nash, as surveyor 
and architect of the Crown, to take care 
that all the building materials used were 
most substantial. ‘The Committee charged 
Mr. Nash not with fraud—they said there 
was nothing in the evidence laid before 
them to raise a doubt of his integrity ; but 
Mr. Nash himself afforded the fullest 
evidence that he had been guilty of fraud ; 
he sold bricks at 16s. a thousand as 
bricks of the best quality, and those in- 
tended for Cursitor-street he used in 
Regent-street, though they were of an 
inferior quality, and though it was stipu- 
lated that none but those of the higher 
qualities should be used in the latter. 
There was no one who thought proper to 
take the trouble of looking from the back 
windows of the University Club-house, 
who might not see one of the most extra- 
ordinary pieces of patch-work that ever 
had been dignified with the name of 
architecture. Again, Mr. Nash was paid 
for reporting upon his own work : it was 
also in evidence that he first got four 
acres of ground, and then eight; and 
disposed of that land at a profit of 1,6432. 
and that was effected under false pre- 
tences. The hon. and gallant Member 
then proceeded to read from the Report of 
the Committee its Resolution, stating that 
there was no ground laid before the 
Committee for impeaching the integrity 
of Mr. Nash. Now, should the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer job in the public 
funds as Mr. Nash had jobbed in the 
public land, what would the House think 
of it? Yet the whole conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was that of 
a partisan—yes; through every stage of 
the proceedings directed against Mr. Nash, 
the right hon. Gentleman threw around 


him the shield of ministerial influence. 
He defied the right hon. Gentleman, or 
any of his friends, to show that a single 
question had been put by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer which had not, or did 
not at least appear to have, for its object 
to screen Mr. Nash, 


Certain charges, as 
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the House knew, had been brought before 
the House last year, but they did not 
amount to one-tenth of the evidence that 
he now adduced. Ifthe House could be 
induced to grant a new Committee, he 
(Colonel Davies) had pledged himself to the 
House that he could throw much new light 
upon the matter which had been referred 
to the former Committee ; and he had no 
doubt that the result of that further infor- 
mation would be, that the House could 
then kave little difficulty in coming to a 
resolution to agree to an Address for the 
removal of Mr. Nash from his present 
situation. Would it be believed, that in 
a time like the present, when the cry of 
distress was universal through the land, 
that anything like the show of a defence 
could be set up for conduct like that of 
Mr. Nash? Could the cry of economy 
now proceeding from every quarter be 
stopped by a ministerial majority? Was 
the present a time when such jobs as those 
which he then endeavoured to denounce, 
would be tolerated by a suffering people? 
He concluded by moving, “ that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of Mr. Nash with respect 
to the Crown-lands in the county of 
Middlesex.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that last year the hon. and gallant Officer 
had made some hardy assertions, which 
were certainly not borne out by the 
evidence laid before the Committee; and 
by the results attendant upon those asser- 
tions they could judge how far his asser- 
tions of this year were to be regarded. 
Every man who attended that Committee 
must have seen how much at variance 
those assertions were with the facts. The 
hon. and gallant Member had thought 
proper to charge him with defending Mr. 
Nash at the expense of integrity, honour, 
and every principle which should govern 
the conduct of a public man. Yes, he 
told the House that he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had throughout acted like 
a partisan, proceeding as if he were deter- 
mined, right or wrong, to carry Mr. Nash 
through, and that in the most improper 
and corrupt manner; that was language 
which the hon. Member was not entitled 
to apply to him anywhere else, except in 
that House; but those who heard it 
would judge of it by the former unproved 
assertions of the hon. Member; and by 
those unproved statements of his they 








would judge how far it was likely that, if 
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a new Committee were granted, he would 
succeed in laying before it, and proving, 
charges ten times as great and important 
as those the hon. Member preferred last 
year. As to the charges made against 
himself, of partisanship and improper 
support of Mr. Nash, he was sure the 
House would do him the justice to believe 
that his sole object was to do his duty to 
th@ public on the one hand, and to the 
individual accused on the other. Influ- 
enced by a motive such as that, he had 
carefully attended to the evidence on both 
sides ; and having arrived at a different 
conclusion from the hon. Member, he 
certainly felt bound to propose to the 
Committee a resolution expressive of the 
view which he took of the subject gene- 
rally, and of the conduct of Mr. Nash; 
and he should most certainly defend that 
resolution, without being deterred by any 
threat or by any imputation that might be 
attempted to be thrown upon his honour 
or character. Such imputations, he con- 
fessed, came upon him as a matter of 
complete surprise; for he was perfectly 
unaware that the hon. Member meant to 
make his conduct a subject of accusation. 
If he thought that accusation could have 
any weight with the House, he could 
satisfy every Member, as he had satisfied 


the Committee, that the views he took of 


the conduct of Mr. Nash were perfectly 
correct. The House had entertained 
charges against Mr. Nash; had appointed 
a Committee to inquire into those charges ; 
and would they then, at the instance of a 
minority of that Committee, retry the same 
individual on the same charges? The 
hon. Member had charged him (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) with being 
a partisan of Mr. Nash, and with endea- 
vouring to secure his acquittal against 
justice, and against the sense of the 
Committee. How could he, proposing a 
Resolution in that Committee, carry it 
against the sense of the members of that 
Committee. The hon. Member selected 
that Committee. [xo, no.] And how 
could he suppose that a person opposed 
to him could have any success? In 
saying that the hon. Member selected that 
Committee, he merely meant that he 
had chosen the members of it as persons 
likely to judge fairly, and who were capa- 
ble of coming to a sound decision ; that 
they were amongst the fittest that could 
be chosen, and the least likely to be 
under the influence of Government, could 
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be proved by reference to their names, 
many of them including the names of the 
hon. Member’s own friends. It had been 
said that he came down to the Committee 
with a Resolution ready drawn up, excul- 
patory of Mr. Nash, and that he came 
down determined to force it upon the 
Committee; yet the facts were opposed 
to that, for the Resolution was not agreed 
to till after considerable discussion. Again, 
no Committeecould be found less affected 
in his favour by political prejudices—if 
they could be supposed to have any weight 
in an inquiry wherein the question was 
one affecting the honour and character of 
an individual. Here was a gentleman 
tried and acquitted before a Committee ; 
and if a new Committee were to be 
appointed to do the work of the former 
Committee over again, in that way Mr. 
Nash might be hunted Session after 
Session, until the most unjust decision 
were at length arrived at. The more 
especially was the House bound to resist 
the present Motion, considering the state 
of health of the individual in question, 
when that state was such as made it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether or not it would 
be in his power to attend the sittings of 
the Committee. Finally, he had only to 
add, that if any hon. Member besides the 
Mover thought him capable of all that had 
been charged against him, he hoped that 
such a sentiment might be openly stated, 
for then, though not till then, he should 
feel it necessary toenter at length into 
the evidence and proceedings of the 
Committee, for the purpose of removing 
any such impression, He never had the 
slightest knowledge of Mr. Nash till he 
entered upon his present situation. With 
these few observations he should content 
himself, unless further accusation should 
lead him to go through the evidence and 
the ninety-seven documents laid before 
the Committee. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that the Member 
for Preston had drawn up the Resolution 
of acquittal ; and knowing that, as well as 
the other proceedings of the Committee, 
he could not help feeling the utmost 
astonishment at the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Officer. He really expected 
from him something more of generosity 
candour, and good feeling, than he had 
manifested on that occasion. The hon. 
Member must have misunderstood or 
garbled the evidence, to come to so extra- 
ordinary a conclusion, 
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Mr. Warburton said, he was not pre- 
sent at the last sitting of the Committee, 
and probably he should not have arrived 
at the same decision as that of the major- 
ity of the Committee. He contended, 
that no lease should be given to a sur- 
veyor of lands which it should become his 
duty to set a value on; and he put it to 
the noble Lord, whether he had not refused 
lately to sign leases upon that very ground, 
until the Attorney and Solicitor Generals 
had given their opinion upon the subject ; 
for there had been a recent attempt to set 
aside a lease, owing to the circumstance 
of its having been made to the surveyor. 
He called the attention of the House to 
the Resolution agreed to by the Committee, 
in which they stated ‘that although 
there was no evidence that any loss had 
accrued from the conduct of Mr. Nash, 
yet it was the opinion of the Committee 
that the Commissioners of Woods and 
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Forests ought not to grant leases to sur- 
veyors or architects having any immediate 
interest, or being liable to be called on | 
to give their opinions, until their duty, as 
surveyors or architects, had ceased.” 
Thus, by implication, they did convey an 
opinion that Mr. Nash had an immediate 
interest in the lands which had been made 
the subject of observation. Besides, it 
was most important to observe, that the 
charges made last year would have been 
much more full and numerous had they 
not been brought forward at so late a pe- 
riod of the last Session, During the pre- 
sent Session there would be time enough 
to go through them all, and his hon. and 
gallant friend had pledged himself to 
bring forward further charges if the House 
would only grant him a fresh Committee. 

Mr. Ward said, he was amember of the 
Regent’s Canal Committee, and there the 
conduct of Mr. Nash had been made the 
subject of discussion. The facts there 
brought to light were certainly such as 
enabled him to bear favourable testimony 
to the conduct of Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Maberly said, that having been one 
of the minority on that Committee he 
would support the Motion, and he con- 
tended that the transaction between Mr. 
Nash and Mr. Edwards looked very like 
a partnership concern, though he was 
bouad to admit that no evidence proving 
that had been adduced before the Com- 
mittee. What struck him assingular was 





that Mr. Edwards had accepted of Mr. | 
Nash 4,500/, which was just the half of | 
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the 9,000/. the property purchased in the 
name of Edwards was then proved to be 
worth, and which was for that sum made 
over to Mr. Nash. He doubted, too, whe- 
ther Mr. Nash, or the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, had even made atitle 
that would stand investigation in an 
Equity Court. In his opinion, however, 
the attack that had been made upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not war- 
ranted. Whether the Committee was 
granted or not, he thought that his gal- 
lant friend had made out a case against 
Mr. Nash which the Government ought 
not only to take into its consideration, 
but also to take care that it never occurred 
again. From the Resolutions that had 
been passed by the Committee, he thought 
that it was a fair inference that they were 
dissatisfied with the transaction: and 
though the Committee had not actually 
pronounced, that fraud existed on the part 
of Mr. Nash, it was pretty evident that 
that gentleman had not properly dis- 
charged his duty, and that any one acting 


_as he had done would be held culpable in 


the public estimation. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he would appeal to 
the House whether the Committee could 
have come to the resolutions they did on the 
case, as stated bythe hon. Member? The 
fact was, that the gallant Member, in giving 
what he called a fair narrative of the case, 
quoted the answers given to his own ques- 
tions only, and not one tittle of any other 
part of the evidence. The gallant Mem- 
ber had complained that he had been 
called upon to prove his expressions ; 
there was very good reason for this, his 
expressions were charges against Mr. 
Nash, and he was, therefore, required to 
prove them. The gallant Member had 
also complained that the Committee and 
the witnesses were against him; but he 
had forgotten to mention that there was 
one person still more against him, and 
that was no other than the gallant Mem- 
ber himself; for never had he seen any- 
thing managed with so much ill-temper, 
or with such an appearance of personal 


animosity, and such a total neglect of 


everything like public duty. It had been 
proved in evidence, that there was no con- 
nivance whatever between Mr. Nash and 
Mr. Edwards: on the contrary, when the 
ground in Pall-Mall-East was leased to 
Mr. Edwards, that gentleman was abroad, 
and when he returned, finding that the 
ground was much more than he wanted, 
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he was therefore very anxious to get rid 
of it. Then it was, that Mr. Nash took 
the ground. Mr. Edwards declined to 
build on it, and Mr. Nash thinking it 
would be a good speculation undertook 
that himself. The Committee had de- 
cided, indeed, that Mr. Nash ought not to 
have acted in a double character; but 
this he could tell the House, that if Mr. 
Nash had not been speculator as well as 
surveyor, Regent-street would never have 
been finished. Mr. Nash at great risk 
and hazard had carried that. noble pro- 
ject into complete execution. He (Mr. 
Calcraft) would undertake to say, that 
with all his speculations Mr. Nash had 
been no gainer, but had involved himself 
in great responsibility and risk. As to 
the attack on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he need not say one word, for 
there was no other man but the gallant 
Colonel in that House that would have 
brought such an accusation. In this re- 
spect the gallant Colonel had been more 
unlucky than ever; for in the attack on 
Mr. Nash he had only had the Commit- 
tee and witnesses against him; but in 
this very foul aspersion on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he had the whole 
House against him. 

Mr. Rumbold was of opinion, as the 
charges had been already investigated, 
that there was no occasion for further in- 

uiry. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he should vote 
against the Motion, for it appeared to him 
to be nothing more than an attempt to 
get a Committee to find fault with a 
former Committee. But though he op- 
posed the Committee, he was authorised 
by Mr. Nash (who was now suffering un- 
der illness severely aggravated by the re- 
peated attacks upon him) to state that he 
had no desire to avoid any inquiry; and 
that he was ready to adopt any course 
which the House might impose, as he felt 
that nothing could be adduced against 
him to touch either his honour or his cha- 
racter. One fact he would state concern- 
ing Mr. Nash, because it would serve to 
show the spirit by which he was actuated. 
When the new street was first in agitation, 
Foley-house and gardens were offered for 
sale, and Mr. Nash gave 4,000/. more than 
any other bidder, and afterwards cut it up 
into shreds and patches for the purpose 
of suiting the objects of the new street 
line, by which he greatly depreciated the 
value of his property. [hear, hear.] 
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Mr. Protheroe said, that the last Com- 
mittee had decided upon good grounds, 
and the House ought not to go into any fur- 
ther investigation. [The hon. Member was 
disposed to address the House at greater 
length but was interrupted by cries of 
“ Question.” 

Mr. Monck was also much interrupted 
by cries of ‘* Question!” The resolutions 
of the Committee, he said, did not go to 
the entire acquittal of Mr. Nash. In his 
opinion, that gentleman’s conduct had 
been not only improper, but illegal, and 
he put it to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Woods and Forests to say whether he 
could approve of it. 

Colonel Davies, in reply, said that he 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Calcraft) on having found his voice, 
for it was long since the House had heard 
its melodious sounds. No doubt there 
were very proper reasons for his silence, 
what they were he did not know—perhaps 
it was owing to his getting among those 
whom he had been lampooning and 
abusing all his political life. The right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had certainly refused to con- 
sent to two very reasonable resolutions in 
the Committee—one being only the state- 
ment of a matter of fact, and the other 
stating that there were sufficient grounds 
to justify the inquiry. He had no wish 
to re-try Mr. Nash; but he wanted an ex- 
amination into fresh matter, which owing 
to the lateness of the inquiry last year, he 
had not been able to bring forward. At 
all events, he trusted that Government 
would cause the houses in the Regent’s 
Park, and Regent-street, and still more 
Buckingham Palace, to be surveyed ; for 
he thought that a great deal of foul play 
would in consequence come to light. 
With respect to the division of the 
Committee, Lord Milton, SirJoseph Yorke, 
Mr. W. Whitmore and Mr. Warburton 
were unable to be present at the division ; 
and he could answer for it, that all those 
hon. Members would have voted for 
the resolution which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opposed. As the Minister had 
said, that he would not allowthe Commit- 
tee, he (Colonel Davies) knew that the 
matter was settled, and that it would be 
of no use to press a division. At all 
events, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had discharged his duty to the 
House and the country. 

Motion negatived without a division, 
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Late Ex Orricio Prosecutions.] 
Sir C. Wetherell rose [a little before ten 
o'clock] to bring forward his Motion, hesaid, 
on the subject of certain recent prosecutions 
which had excited much of the public at- 
tention. In rising to bring on so important 
a discussion, he was aware of the onerous 
nature of the duty which he wasaboutto dis- 
charge ; he was, besides, and so must the 
House be at that hour, a little fatigued, 
from attention to previous business. Since 
he had the honour, however, of a seat in 
that House, he had always, perhaps too 
long, found the members consideratively 
attentive to his humble appeals to their in- 
dulgence. Indeed, he knew from some 
experience, how great was their patience, 
their sense of duty, and their diligence in 
attending to all matters of general im- 
portance, without being diverted from 
the consideration of them by any reference 
to the humble ability of the person who 
introduced them. It was this which in- 
duced him to think, however inauspicious 
were the circumstances under which his 
Motion appeared ; however disadvantage- 
ous the position in which he stood as an 
individual, that nevertheless they would 
not withdraw from him their attention 
while he discharged what he felt to be an 
_ imperative duty, in bringing forward a 
question, which he believed would be 


found so important as to maintain itself 


against his own comparative incompetency. 
Indeed, if the House could, as he had 
seen, devote itself for above two hours to 
discuss the construction of some such 
thing as a lease in the progress of some 
public improvements, if a trial of that 
kind could have been thus carried on for 
two hours, the trial of Mr. Alexander 
would, he hoped, be listened to with equal 
patience, since it involved so many con- 
siderations of more paramount importance. 
Before he stated the subject matter to 
which he wished their attention to be 
more particularly directed, he trusted they 
would not deem him trespassing on their 
patience, or incurring a charge of pre- 
sumption (from which he should gladly 
escape) while he stated two or three rea- 
sons which prompted him to come forward 
on this occasion. 1t was well known that 


he now stood in a situation perfectly dif- 
ferent from that in which he had previously 
stood towards Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke 
of Wellington, and the right hon. Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
Fyom the position in which he had once 
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been placed with regard to these in- 
dividuals, when he was asked to under- 
take the defence of Mr. Alexander in the 
three informations in the Court of King’s 
Bench, hehad then declined, knowing that 
as an advocate in Westminster Hall he 
should be precluded from touching on any 
topics not contained in the record. But 
if, after the trial of that individual had 
taken place, he thought thereby the fair 
liberty of the press, the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and the spirit of the 
Constitution had been invaded, he then 
had a right, in that House, and in the 
exercise of that unrestrained and unre- 
strainable free- agency which belonged to 
every Member of the House of Commons, 
to take up those topics of discussion, and 
to inquire how far the course pursued at 
Westminster Hall was consistent with the 
practice and spirit of the Constitution. 
But if, in doing so, he should assume any 
point which was untenable, if he made 
any complaint which was groundless, if he 
urged any objection against the Govern- 
ment, its ministers and officers, which 
was unfounded in fact, and untenable in 
principle, or not congenial to the sense, 
spirit, and languageof the Constitution, he 
was liable to the reprehension of the 
House: his absurdities would be open to 
ridicule, and his arguments to refutation. 
He therefore could not be considered as 
pursuing an unmanly course, in making 
objections in that House against the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place in West- 
minster Hall, because there he was ex- 
posing himself to that sort of ordeal to 
which he would not have been subject 
elsewhere. In declining elsewhere to un- 
dertake the advocacy of the person charged 
with libel, he had reserved to himself the 
right of calling the attention of the House 
to some points which he considered as 
most important with regard to the privi- 
leges of the House, and the constitutional 
law of the land, certainly the most im- 
portant which had ever been discussed 
since the Revolution. [hear, hear.] The 
papers and documents for which he should 
move, were copies of the proceedings in 
the three ex officio informations which had 
recently been tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench against Mr Alexander, the editor 
of a paper called the Morning Journal, 
copies of the several judgments entered 
against him upon the records of the above 
informations, and how the same were en- 
tered, an exact minute of the terms in 
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which each jury pronounced their verdict 
against him upon each of the above in- 
formations, and an exact minute of the 
terms in which any of the juries expressed 
a recommendation of him to mercy. These 
were the documents to which his Motion 
applied. It was true that the Motion 
contained no notice of any practical mea- 
sure to be proposed in the way of legisla- 
tive enactment. Any ulterior measure, 
however, of such a nature must depend on 
the acquiescence or non-acquiescence of 
the House in those views, which, if its 
candour and indulgence would permit, 
he should have the honour of laying be- 
fore it. His present Motion, however, only 
went to the production of those papers, in 
order that that House and the public might 
have before them, as parliamentary docu- 
ments, proper data on which they might 
form an opinion as to the legality, fairness, 
or candour of the proceedings to which 
those papers related. He should never 
have made the present Motion on his own 
individual opinion that those proceedings 
were unfair and unconstitutional, but he 
had been informed that throughout the 
Kingdom they had excited general dis- 
satisfaction. He had been informed, and 
he believed the fact to be, that those mul- 
tiplications of official informations against 
an individual editor of a newspaper, were 
not so much intended to beat down the 
editor as to beat down the cause which 
that editor represented. He had been 
informed, that not only those persons who 
had been the vanquished party on the 
great question of Catholic emancipation, 
but that all persons of every description 
and party, thought that the late proceed- 
ings in Westminster Hall were partial, 
unfair, and oppressive. Why he had not 
undertaken the defence of Mr. Alexander 
elsewhere he had already stated; but he 
was bound in that House to state his own 
opinion, thatthe proceedings taken against 


“that gentleman were partial and oppres- 


sive; and he would take the liberty of 
stating to the House why he thought so. 
He could assure the House that he had 
devoted no small labour to the investiga- 
tion of this important topic, and nothing 
less than the consciousness of having a 
substantial case to lay before the House 
would have induced him to enter into its 
discussion as a Member of Parliament. 
He therefore took the liberty of calling the 
attention of the House to those proceed- 
ings, the papers of which his Motion sought 
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to have laid on the table. The House 
was aware that there had been recently 
tiled against Mr. Alexander three ex officio 
informations. The first was for a libel 
against Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst ; the 
second for a libel on the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his Majesty; and the third was 
for a libel, which he was unable to de- 
scribe in any other way than by calling 
it an omnibus libel, or what in cookery 
was named hodge-podge. It was for a 
libel against the Government, against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
whose dignity ought to have required 
something more distinct, against the House 
of Commons; and for an attempt to in- 
flame the people, cum quibusdam aliis. 
Such an information had no precedent in 
the records of any court of justice. Those 
were the three informations, exact copies 
of which his Motion sought to have laid 
on the Table; and if in what he was about 
to address to the House he should impugn 
men, not measures, he hoped the House 
would remember how difficult it was to 
speak de re without speaking de persond ; 
if he should happen to allude to any thing 
which might be personally offensive to any 
one—quod Deus avertat—he could say 
most conscientiously, and as a man of 
honour, that no person would feel more hurt 
thereby than the individual who was now 
addressing the House. All he could say 
was, that if any thing did escape from 
him which might be considered offensive, 
indictum puta, suppose it not to have been 
said. In his opinion the Lord Chancellor 
did perfectly right in commencing legal 
proceedings for having been charged with 
receiving a bribe for the appointment of a 
learned gentleman to the office of Soli- 
citor General. Every one knew that that 
learned gentleman’s promotion had been 
earned by his eminent talents as a lawyer, 
and he would not tarnish his own integrity 
by using any of those dirty or miserable 
means of promotion alluded to in the libel 
which had been prosecuted. Every one 
who knew the Lord Chancellor was aware 
that he was incapable of the conduct im- 
puted to him, and he was called upon by 
public opinion, and in defence of his own 
character, to defend himself against that 
libel. In compliance with his own feel- 
ings, and the requisition of public opinion, 
the Lord Chancellor therefore proceeded 
to bring before the public the individual 
who had charged him with the legal crime 
and moral corruption of having procured 
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the appointment of a learned gentleman 
to a legal situation underthe Crown. He 
thought that the Lord Chancellor had acted 
perfectly correct in instituting legal pro- 
ceedings, and accordingly an Information 
was moved in the King’s Bench by the At- 
torney General, whose talents and eloquence 
were generally acknowledged. Ifhe should 
be obliged to censure the proceedings of the 
individual who now filled the office of 
Attorney General, he hoped that he should 
be considered as speaking of the office 
only, dropping entirely the name of the 
person who filled it. In order to obtain 
an information in the King’s Bench, it was 
necessary for the party applying to make 
affidavit denying the truth of the allegations 
of which he complained. Such afhidavits 
were made both by the Lord Chancellor 
and Sir E. Sugden (the Solicitor General), 
and Mr. Alexander being called on for his 
defence, he stated that he meant no allu- 
sion to the Lord Chancellor. The appli- 
cation had been made by the Attorney 
General entirely in his private capacity ; 
and the defendant had been put to the 
vexation, trouble, and expense of meeting 
that private application. Soon after his 
defence had been put in, what was the 
next step taken by the Attorney General ? 
He then virtute officiz, in his official capa- 
city, filed an ex officio information against 
the same individual! He would take the 
liberty of saying, that in the whole history 
of Westminster Hall, so extraordinary and 
oppressive a proceeding had never been 
heard of. That was a statement he felt it 
necessary positively to make. The case 
of an information having been applied for 
and granted against an individual on the 
subject of libel, and afterwards abandoned 
by the Attorney General, who adopted 
other proceedings against the same indi- 
vidual, was a case unprecedented and un- 
heard of in the annals of judicial proceed- 
ings. He would say, that such a pro- 
ceeding was a breach of the Constitution 
of the realm, oppressive, and intolerable. 
He was not uttering merely his own indi- 
vidual sentiments on the subject; he knew 
that he had concurring with him in that 
opinion, every lawyer in Westminster Hall, 
with but one exception, and that was the 
man who instituted the proceeding. He 
spoke advisedly, when he said, that there 
was no lawyer in Westminster Hall, who, 
if he were called to the bar of that House, 
and examined, would characterize that 
proceeding in any other way than by de- 
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signating it as unprecedented in the history 
of the law. But the case was not merely 
a departure from all precedent; it had 
been followed with consequences of vexa- 
tion and oppression to an individual. That 
was one of the complaints which he had 
to make. He need not describe in what 
way the proceeding was vexatious, An 
individual had been put to double expense, 
and had been twice placed on his trial for 
the same offence. Though he was no re- 
former, he was always ready to support 
any wholesome and wise change; and he 
felt deeply indebted to the right hon, 
Gentleman , the Home Secretary, for the 
many bills he had introduced reforming 
the practice of the law. Among those bills 
was one to prevent a man being subject to 
what was called acquittal-fees. Now the 
Attorney General had commenced a private 
suit against an individual, and after putting 
him to the expense of defending it, he 
abandoned the private suit, and instituted 
a publicone. He therefore hoped, that the 
right hon. Secretary would introduce into 
his billa clause indemnifying Mr. Alexander 
for the litigious proceedings instituted 
against him, in the first instance by a 
private suit, and afterwards by an ex 
officio information. He would then call 
the attention of the House to a subject of 
great importance. The learned judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, Lord Ten- 
terden and Mr. Justice Bayley and the 
other two learned Puisne judges, stood in 
no need of his eulogium on their honour, 
learning, or impartiality. But let the 
House consider the situation in which they 
were placed, after Mr. Alexander had 
made his defence, stating that he had 
meant no allusion to the Lord Chancellor. 
The Attorney General thought, however, 
when he had seen the defence, that he had 
better have an ex officio information. 
Every one knew that the Attorney General, 
as the servant of the Sovereign, had a right 
to file an information ex officio, without 
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to exercise that right. Mr. Alexander on 
that occasion employed a gentleman whose 
talents and learning he need not describe 
when he mentioned that Mr. Denman was 
the person who moved the Court of King’s 
Bench to put the Attorney General to his 
election as to which suit he would proceed 
with, the private or ea officio information. 
The Court said, that it could not compel 
the Attorney General to abandon his own 





information, but it decided that the infor 


asking leave of the Court; and he chose - 
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mation previously granted should not be 
resumed without its pleasure. Upon the 
ex officio information, the individual was 
tried, convicted, fined, and imprisoned. 
He had already said—what every fair and 
honest man must admit, that the Lord 
Chancellor was entitled to prosecute the 
libel which had been written against him ; 
but it must be obvious to the House, that 
the proceeding which had been adopted 
was a most strange departure from the 
principles of the law of the land. Of 
course he was not aware what Ministers 
had attended the Cabinet when it was de- 
cided to direct the Attorney General to 
proceed by an ex officio information ; but 
he was bound to suppose, that when that 
order was given, so contrary to all prece- 
dent, and to the spirit of the Constitution, 
the Lord Chancellor was not present. That 
learned individual could not have been one 
of the Ministers authorising and directing 
such an unconstitutional proceeding. He 
was not complaining that Mr. Alexander 
had been brought to trial and visited with 
punishment, but it was the departure from 
precedent to which he objected. Suppose 
that Mr. Alexander had been acquitted 
on the ex officio information, what was to 
prevent the Attorney General trying him 
again, after his acquittal, on the private 
suit? It was very true that Lord Tenter- 
den and the other honourable judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench would not 
suffer a man to be twice tried for the same 
offence; but still there might be times 
when political and party spirit would reach 
the Bench, and when the judges would 
be told to bow to the Government, and a 
certain curious Letter, which had lately 
been made public, might be brought from 
the banks of the Ganges to the shores of 
the Thames. A noble Lord on the first 
day of the Session told the House that the 
Government was to be conducted on a 
new principle. It was to be composed 
of Tories on Whig principles. He was 
one of the Tory party, and was sure that 
the proceedings lately instituted in West- 
minster Hall ought never to have been 
sanctioned either by a Whig or Tory 
Attorney General. It was said, that the 
Government was to be composed neither 
of Whigs nor Tories, but of what was called 
by the writers on the subject a tertium quid, 
without any principle at all. [Laughter.] 
Ifhe should call the Administration an un- 
principled one, only twenty yards from that 
House, he might expect to have an ex 
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officio filed against him, though all political, 
moral, and historical writers agreed that 
unprincipled did not mean bad-principled, 
but merely the want of any principle of 
action. The Whigs prided themselves on 
their abstinence from power, on their kind- 
heartedness, and their milkiness of human 
nature; and the Tories also claimed to 
live in the land of milk and honey. They 
claimed the same kindness of disposition, 
the same abstinence from acts of power. 
Oppression was on both sides disclaimed, 
yet it did in fact exist. If any hon. 
Member were to ask whether he meant to 
follow up his present Motion by the intro- 
duction of any practical measure, he would 
reply that he should not distinctly pledge 
himself to such a course. He thought 
that the Attorney General’s power of filing 
ex officio informations should exist, as it 
was necessary that some individual should 
have the power of prosecuting offences 
againt the body politic of the state; but he 
thought it would be wise and prudent to 
prevent the repetition of such a case as he 
had alluded to, that ofan Attorney General 
proceeding by official indictment, after 
having instituted a private suit for the 
same offence. He therefore thought, that 
it was for the House of Commons to place 
some restriction on the exercise of the 
powers thus committed to his Majesty’s 
Attorney General. He had already said 
so, and he would repeat, that the Attorney 
General should be restricted to one or 
other of the different courses of proceeding 
which were open to him in cases of this 
description. Here it appeared that, in the 
first instance, the Lord Chancellor had 
made his election, but the Attorney 
General afterwards turned round, and said, 
“IT have changed my mind.” Any man, 
certainly, had a right to change his mind, 
and no man, undoubtedly, had a better 
right to do so than the Lord Chancellor, 
for he had changed his mind already more 
than once. Men had aright to change 
their minds, not a doubt of it. He did not 
dispute the thing at all; but the question 
was a different one when it regarded the 
mode in which one of the King’s subjects 
was to be tried, under the law of the land. 
He would state to the House the view in 
which this matter had been taken by a 
former Attorney General, who was after- 
wards Lord Chancellor in this country. 
In 1773, Lord Sandwich was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, when Lord North was 
Prime Minister, and Lord Halifax Secretary 
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of State. That was the position in which 
these individuals stood towards each other 


when a libel was published against one of 


them ; and he would tell the House the 
course of proceeding which ‘was then 
adopted towards the alleged libeller by the 
Attorney General of that day. The al- 
leged libel was contained in a letter pub- 
lished in the London Evening Post, which 
charged Lord Sandwich with corruption in 
the disposal of certain places within his 
department, as First Lord of the Admiralty; 
and, in particular, the letter-writer charged 
that noble Lord with having exposed the 
office of a Commissioner of the Navy to 
sale for 2,0007. What was the conduct 
of the Tory Attorney General of that day, 
Lord Thurlow, in contradistinction to the 
conduct of the Whig Attorney General of 
the present day? The course which Lord 
Thurlow pursued was that which law and 
justice pointed out for his adoption. He 
did not change his mind—he did not 
commence one species of action, and then 
afterwards turn round and assail the un- 
fortunate defendant by another and a 
more vexatious line of proceeding. No, 
Lord Thurlow was too good and too con- 
stitutional a lawyer todo that. What, 
then, was done? Lord Sandwich pro- 
ceeded against the alleged libeller by a 
ptivate action, and he obtained 2,000/. 
damages. There was a detailed report of 
the trial to be found in the Annual Register 
of 1773. It appeared from that report, that 
the Attorney General put the action upon 
the ground of personal slander and detama- 
tion of thecharacter of LordSandwich. He 
did not say that the action was brought for 
a public libel upon the Government; he did 
not file a criminal information and pro- 
ceed against the individual in question by 
a public prosecution in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty’s Ministers. No, 
such a proceeding as that was reserved for 
the present day, and for a Whig Attorney 
General. It was to be observed that 
the mode in which persons might proceed 
in cases of libel was by action, or indict- 
ment, or by filing a criminal information 
in the King’s Bench. Lord Sandwich 
thought proper to proceed against the in- 
dividual who had libelled him by indict- 
ment in a personal and private action. 
That was the course which was recom- 
mended and adopted by the then Tory 
Attorney General, Lord Thurlow. There 
was no ex officio information filed in that 
case,—there was none of the changing of 
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mind and deviation from the original pro- 
ceeding, as had been seen in the instance 
to which he was now directing the atten- 
tion of the House. The noble Lord (Lord 
Lyndhurst) might have very good grounds 
for changing from one course to another, 
and from one opinion to another; but it 
remained with those who gave him such 
counsel to show that he had just grounds 
for doing so. He would only refer the 
House to the case of another Lord Chan- 
cellor, he meant Lord Loughborough, who, 
when similarly aggrieved, did not adopt 
what he must say was a most harsh mode 
of proceeding. The cases were nearly si- 
milar; the individuals attacked occupied 
the same high and exalted situation, and yet 
Lord Loughborough thought fit to proceed 
by a private and personal action for a 
public libel upon his character. Lord 
Loughborough, a member of the Privy 
Council, and a Cabinet Minister, was 
charged with frequenting certain places 
on the left-hand side of St. James’s-street, 
with which, perhaps, hon. Members were 
not quite unacquainted, and with losing 
his money in gambling. He brought his 
action for this libel, and he recovered 
damages. There was still another case 
which he would quote to the House. At 
the time that Lord Grenville was Minister, 
a charge was made against Lord Moira 
of having disclosed the Cabinet secrets ; 
and if any charge affecting a minister 
could be considered in the light of a libel 
upon his public and official character, that 
surely was the one. Yet what was done 
in that case ?—An information was filed 
in the King’s Bench; Lord Moira made an 
affidavit denying the truth of the charge; 
a similar affidavit was made by Lord 
Grenville; the individual against whom 
the information was filed confessed that 
there was no foundation for the imputation 
which had been made against the noble 
Lord, and the thing was dropped there. 
He mentioned these cases, to show that in 
several instances, where individuals filling 
high situations in the government of this 
country had been publicly libelled, they 
uniformly resorted to personal and private 
prosecutions to vindicate their characters. 
The cases of Lord Sandwich and Lord 
Moira were quite in point with the present 
case; and with every submission and 
deference to the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, he conceived that those noble in- 
dividuals had acted much better in insti- 
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their characters, than if they had resorted 
to the mode of proceeding—in his opinion 
unprecedented and oppressive—which had 
been adopted in the case of Lord Chan- | 
cellor Lyndhurst. He next came to the. 
informations which had been filed against 
Mr. Alexander, charging him with having 
published a libel upon his Majesty and 
his Ministers. The House would probably 
allow him, where the materials connected 
with this subject were so extremely exten- 
sive, to classify the cases to which he 
should call their attention. His object in 
doing so was to place before the House, 
in the strongest point of view, the objec- 
tions which he conceived applied to the 
three cases to which he should now take 
the liberty to call the attention of the 
House. The second of these cases was 
an ex officio information filed against Mr. 
Alexander for a libel on his Majesty’s 
Government, and upon the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The terms in which the Duke of 
Wellington was described in the publica- | 
tion in question were charged as libellous, | 
to him they seemed by no means to deserve | 
that designation. An hon. Member had, | 
upon a former night, done ample justice | 
to the great merits of the Duke of Wel- | 
lington. He would be glad to express 
himself, did he possess the power, in 
equally eloquent terms, as to the great 
merits and eminent services of his Grace. 
But while he was ready to do the fullest 
justice to the merits of his Grace, he con- 
ceived that as a Minister, and respecting 
his public capacity, they had a right to 
look, not to the Duke of Wellington, or 
the individual, but to the Minister of the 
Crown; and as such, and occupying such 
a responsible situation, his Grace was 
open to public animadversion. If a 
different opinion existed on that point, 
and if a different principle should be 
adopted, with regard to him, there was an 
end at once to every thing like free dis- | 
cussion. If the hero of Waterloo,—if he 
who had by his achievements equalled the 
great Duke of Marlborough, and who 
perhaps was unrivalled by any captain of 
his own age—if he should, by a concur- 
rence of circumstances, come to be em- 
ployed in a high civil situation under the 
Crown, and if we were to be prevented 
from looking upon him in his civil, apart 
from his military capacity,—if we were not 
to be suffered to separate the civilian from 
the soldier, and to canvas the merits and 
demerits of the individual in the former 
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capacity distinct from the latter,—there 
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' was an end at once to free discussion 


regarding his conduct as a responsible 
Minister of the Crown of these realms. 
If it were maintained that the soldier was 
so bound up with the civilian, that we had 
no right to canvas the merits or demerits 
of the individual in the latter capacity, he 
would repeat that there was an end alto- 
gether to every species of free discussion 
in this country. He hoped and trusted 
that, in expressing his opinion of the noble 
Duke’s public conduct, it would not be 
supposed that he for a moment felt the 
less grateful for the eminent military ser- 
vices which his Grace had rendered to his 
country. It was one thing to feel grateful 
to him for his services in his military 
capacity—it was another thing to approve 
of his public conduct as a minister of the 
Crown. Mr. Alexander was charged in 
this information with having published a 
libel upon the Government and upon 
Ministers,—upon the Duke of Wellington 
and upon his Majesty. That was the 
order observed in the information. For- 
merly, the question was whether Ego or 
Rex meus should be first, but here the 
point seemed to be settled in a summary 
way, for the Rex was put in the rear. 
When Ministers and the Sovereign were 
thus mingled together, there was too close 
an approximation between them; and that 
relative distance which ought to be pre- 
served was completely left out of sight. 
It might have been as well if this indict- 
ment had been so worded, that the libel 
upon his Majesty could be separated from 
the libel upon his Majesty’s Ministers, for 
in consequence of the way in which this 
information was framed, it led to some 
degree of confusion. The theory of the 
Constitution was, that the Ministers and the 
Sovereign were the same,-——practically they 
never were so, and he (Sir C. Wetherell ) 
never considered them the same either 
theoretically or practically. Sure he was, 
that that opinion was more in accordance 
with the spirit of our laws and of our Con- 
stitution, and with the true interpretation 
of their meaning than the contrary prin- 
ciple. He thought that the character of 
the Sovereign should not be thus merged 
and mixed up with that of his Ministers, 
should not be brought into an approxi- 
mation with his Ministers, so as to diminish 
the reverence that belonged to the regal 
character; and that sucha confusion should 
not take place as was observable in this 
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information, where the Duke, and the 
Ministers, and his Majesty were joined 
together in one indiscriminate charge of 
libel. Referring to the libel in question, 
he would ask any man to say whether he 
could consider such a publication a libel 


upon his Majesty or upon the Duke of | 


Wellington. His Grace was called an 
“ambitious Minister?” was that a libel? 
Would it not be libel to say he was not 
ambitious? Had there ever been a 
Minister without ambition? or could any 
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man be a Minister unless he were ambi- | 


tious? One of the charges in this in- 
formation was, that it was alleged in the 
libel that “‘ His Majesty had lately evinced 
more than even a marked coolness towards 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington.” He 
would ask whether, since the Star Cham- 
ber had been abolished, it had ever been 


| 


charged as a libel, to say that a Minister | 


was coldly received by the King at Wind- 
sor? He should be glad to hear any man 
stand up in that house and assert, that at 
any period since the abolition of the Star 
Chamber, there had ever occurred so 
tyrannical, or so unjust a proceeding as 
the prosecution of an individual for libel, 


because he asserted that Ministers had been , 


coldly received by the Sovereign. He would 
go to the page of history,—he would call 
upon all those who were conversant with 
history, —he would call upon all those 
Members who had read the Journals of that 


House,—he would call upon all those who | 


were deeply versed in books, upon philoso- 


phers, statesmen, politicians, antiquaries, | 


upon the readers of our annals, and the ad- 


mirers of our Constitution, and he would | 


ask any man amongst them to point out a 
period since the extinction of the odious 
Star Chamber, when so vexatious, so tyran- 
nical, and so unjust a proceeding had 
occurred. He would ask any one of them 
to tell him of a time when any man ven- 
tured—dared, to prosecute any individual 
in this country for libel, because he said 
that a Minister had been received coldly 
by his Sovereign. That wasa portion of the 
charge which had been actually introduced 
into the information against Mr. Alex- 
ander. He should now go to the next 
charge in the information. Mr. Alex- 


ander was charged with having called the 
Duke of Wellington an “imperious Minis- 
ter.” Who could doubt the truth of the. 
expression, that had witnessed his Grace’s 
conduct since his accession to power? 
Had he not carried a measure in despite . 
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of the opposition of the people of England, 
and in contradiction, as he believed, to the 
wishes of the Sovereign? But the libel 
also accused him of being not only an 
ambitious but likewise of being a “ danger- 
ous Minister.” He would not here enter 
into a critical discussion respecting verbal 
niceties and distinctions. He remembered 
very well, Johnson said, that “ criti- 
cism disdained to chase schoolboys to their 
common-places.” Who, however, that was 
ambitious, was not dangerous? The Duke 
of Wellington was ambitious, and there- 
fore he was dangerous, and this he would 
maintain was sound constitutional doctrine. 
But he would also maintain, that if any 
jury of twelve men, of men without coats, 
without shoes or stockings, without hats, 
that a jury, in fact, composed of complete 
sans culottes, that if such a jury were asked 
their opinion fairly upon this publication, 
not a single individual amongst them 
would pretend to call this a libel [hear, 
hear]. But it was alleged to be a libel to 
call the Duke of Wellington “ an ambiti- 
ous Minister.” Sure he was, that neither 
the Duke himself, nor any other man, 
would deny that he was an ambitious Mi- 
nister, when he was able to carry a great 
question which had dissolved threeCabinets, 
which had dissolved the Administration, 
which had dissolved the ‘ talents” Admi- 
nistration, and which had dissolved, or at 
all events prevented from being completed, 
the Administration of Mr. Canning. Could 
he be said not to be ambitious when he 
aspired to carry, and succeeded in carrying, 
a question which had thus broken up three 
administrations, and had been in vain 
attempted by the ablest men in this coun- 
try ? After doing so much, the noble Duke 
should not quarrel with phrases, or feel 
annoyed when called an ambitious man. 
He trusted that the House would keep in 
mind the precise course of this argument. 
The publication charged as a libel went on 
to say, that his Majesty was unpopular, 
and that he was not able, in consequence 
of the measures of his Ministers, to go out 
in public, or to show himself to his people 
at the theatre. Now, the noble Lord be- 
hind him (the learned gentleman was un- 
derstood to allude to Lord Palmerston) 
had, upon a former evening, let out some 
secrets of state which showed that our 
foreign affairs did not go on satisfactorily. 
It was evident from the disclosures made 
by that noble Lord, that the ministerial 
carriage did not move on smoothly, that 
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it had a break down at some time or other ; 
that there had been a stoppage of it; and, 
to carry on the metaphor, they pretty well 
knew that such an accident was likely 
enough to occur under a Constitution like 
ours, where thelegislative power was divided 
into three parts, the Regal, the Commons, 
and the Aristocracy. Now it was to be 
considered here, that as to the regal part 
of the Constitution, there was not a ques- 
tion that it was sui juris, and that it pos- 
sessed rights peculiarly belonging to itself. 
Yet, in the King’s Speech, or rather in the 
speech which Ministers made for him, at 
the commencement of the last Session of 
Parliament, his Majesty was made to state 
that which he did not willingly state, as 
regarded the Catholic question; and this 
he would assert, that upon that subject 
there was a complete difference of opinion 
between the salt branch of the legislature 
and the two Houses of Parliament. He 
would assert that he knew that to be a 


fact, and that there was a disinclination in | 
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the regal quarter to assent to that measure. | 


He would deny, if a case should arise in 


! 


which those two branches of the legislature | 


should concur as to a certain measure, that 
it was either illegal or unconstitutional to 


discuss how far the regal part of the Con- | 
stitution was or was not swé juris, entitled | 


to maintain its own opinion on the subject. 


The regal branch of the legislature was | 


totally and completely distinct from the 


other two branches, and it could not be | 


controlled by them without a violation of 


that freedom of opinion which should in| 


that capacity belong to it. He would call 
the attention of the House to a case in 
point, quite in point with the present, and 
he would beg their particular attention to 


the law as laid down in that case by that | 
admirable lawyer and great judge, the late | 


Lord Ellenborough. 
proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, was 


Mr. Perry, the late | 


tried for a libel in making a contrast be- | 


tween the system pursued in the reign of 
George 3rd and the system which was 
likely to be pursued on his Majesty’s 
demise by his royal successor, our present 
gracious Sovereign, and it was intimated 
in the article that the successor of his Ma- 


jesty George 3rd would have, of all our 


monarchs since the Revolution, the finest 
opportunity of becoming popular. What 
did Lord Ellenborough say in that case ? 
“ A change in the system of Government 
might be pointed to without a crime. An 
error in Government might be marked in 
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the language of severe reprehension, with- 
out incurring the guilt of libel. There 
might have been an erroneous conception 
of the public interests; there might have 
been grievous and gross mistakes in foreign 
and domestic policy ; it would be no crime 
to observe upon these things. Error was 
human, and to reprobate that error, and 
expose its nature, was not libellous. To 
impute a guilty motive was the crime, and 
if they thought the defendant-to have pro- 
ceeded to that extent (of which he had 
some doubt), they must find him guilty. 
It could be no crime to say that his Ma- 
jesty had taken an erroneous view of public 
matters. Such was the law, as laid down 
by that able and learned judge, who de- 
cided that it was legal to discuss such 
matters, and that there was no libel in 
doing so, provided criminal motives or 
criminal errors were not imputed. He 
should not go further than the high 
authority of Lord Ellenborough on the 
subject of libel. It was plain from that, 
that it was perfectly legal to attack the 
measures of his Majesty’s Ministers; and 
Lord Ellenborough laid it down that to 
impute mere errors to the personal agency 
of the regal branch of the Constitution in 
its individual capacity, was not libel. It 
was no libel, to say that Ministers should 
not be allowed to press too far upon the 
regal branch of the Constitution. It was 
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the duty of the subject to vindicate the 


freedom of that branch of the Constitution, 
andit was, according to Lord Ellenborough, 
no libel to do so. He was sorry he was 
not in the House the other evening, when 
the hon. Member for Westminster and the 
Attorney General entered into some con- 
versation with one another on this subject. 
He understood, however, through other 
channels, that on that occasion the hon. 
Gentleman said, he had got a verdict in 
this case. He (Sir C. Wetherell) would 
say to him, that he got, on the contrary, 
a rap on the knuckles. He wished him 
only the same luck in future. An indivi- 
dual was charged with libel for attacking 
the measures of his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
for calling the Duke of Wellington ‘ am- 
bitious,”—that Minister who had carried 
a measure which had dissolved the Pitt, 
and “ Talents,” and Canning Administra- 
tions,—the Jury were told that that was 
the case, and that that was all, and they 
gave their verdict accordingly against the 
defendant. Why, the whole proceeding 
was a complete gallopade on the part of 
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the Attorney General ; it did not even de- 
serve the title of asober waltz. What was 
really the verdict of the Jury in this case ? 
The Jury said, “ We find the defendants 
guilty of a libel on his Majesty, but we do 
not find them guilty of a libel upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. We also beg to state, 
it is our opinion, that the Article in ques- 
tion Was written under feelings of very 
great excitation, occasioned by the unpre- 
cedented agitation of the time. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly beg leave to recom- 
mend all the defendants to the merciful 
consideration of the Court.” If that were 
the sort of verdict which the Attorney Ge- 
neral boasted of getting, he would only 
wish much good luck to him in that way 
hereafter. The Jury had referred to the 
unprecedented agitation that prevailed 
when the article in question was written. 
Never did he recollect a period of greater 
agitation in this country. The Prime Mi- 
nister had come down to the House of 
Lords, and given his support to a Bill 
which he declared was necessary for the 
safety of the country. Scarcely had he 
sat down, when up rose the Primate and 
Metropolitan to oppose the Bill, and move 
its postponement to that day six months. 
The Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack 
was sure that the country would stand 
stock still without it, and the Ex-Chan- 
cellor declared that it would be the ruin 
of the Constitution. One portion of the 
rey. bench of Bishops voted for it, and 
another portion voted against it. The Lord 
Chief Justice of Jreland said, that unless 
the bill were passed the connexion of the 
two countries would be rent asunder; and 
the Lord Chief Justice of England said, that 
it would sap and undermine the Consti- 
tution of England. The right hon. Se- 
cretary of State, who eighteen months be- 
fore the time he was speaking had declared 
that an united Cabinet upon that question 
could not exist, in nine short months after- 
wards turned round, changed his opinion, 
and he who had been called the leader of 
the Protestant party became the prime 
supporter of this bill. A Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland, who had had his leg chopped 
off at Waterloo, had the Vice-regal stool 
chopped from under him in Ireland ; and, 
in fine, a measure which had dissolved 
three Cabinets, was carried against the 
well-known sentiments of the Sovereign, 
and despite of the opposition of the 
people of England. Never was there a 
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no such personal contests or disputes at 
the period of the Revolution, nor at the 
period of the settlement of the Crown, nor 
at the time of the American war, nor 
during the continuance of the Revolutionary 
war with France,—none of these periods 
had been distinguished for such separa- 
tions of personal friendships and political 
connexions,—for such rending asunder of 
old attachments, and party ties ; and well 
might the Jury say that it was a period of 
“nnprecedented excitement and agitation.” 
Was the editor of a journal, in such times, 
to be prevented from sharing in that ge- 
neral excitement, and receiving a spark of 
that flame which spread throughout so- 
ciety? Why was Mr. Alexander alone 
selected for punishment because he par- 
took of that excitement which was shared 
more or less by every individual in the 
country? He would tell the House the 
reason. Because Government wished to 
break down that party which he repre- 
sented. The motives which induced him 
to bring this case of oppression and hard- 
ship under the consideration of the House 
flowed from his unbiassed judgment and 
reflection. He did not know, if he had 
been tempted, during the late extraor- 
dinary excitement, to commit his opinions 
to print, that he might not perhaps have 
used as strong language as the editor of 
this journal who had been so severely 
persecuted, He had seen an account— 
but perhaps as it was in The Morning 
Journal it could not be a correct one—of 
what had fallen from the Attorney General 
at the trial of this case. In that account 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was re- 
presented to have said, that it was a libel 
to represent the feelings or opinions of the 
Sovereign as under the coercion of his Mi- 
nisters. He denied the assertion. It was 
no libel to represent in a respectful man- 
ner the personal opinions of the Sovereign 

as erroneous, when they should happen to 
be so, provided that no moral guilt was 
imputed at the same time. The late Lord 

Ellenborough was the authority which he 

would oppose to the authority of Mr. 

Attorney General. Such doctrine was 
adapted only for the reign of a Tiberius, 

who made it a libel ever to praise one 

man, because it was a censure on another. 

If two parts of the legislative constitution 

of the country agreed upon a certain point, 

and if the third, the regal portion, could 

not agree with them, it was no libel to say 

so, and if the regal portion were compelled 
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to acquiesce in the decision of the others, 
from what cause he would not inquire, it 
was not a libel to say that that portion 
was under coercion. Having Lord Ellen- 
borough’s authority in his favour, he would 
say that what the Attorney General as- 
serted to be law in that case was not 
law. But the expressions in this publica- 
tion had been strangely interpreted indeed 
by his Majesty’s Attorney General. It 
would seem really as if all the dictionaries 
in the country had been burned with the 
Argyll-rooms. His Majesty’s Ministers 
should themselves get up a new dictionary, 
with new meanings for words, and a glos- 
sary upon the latest-received interpreta- 
tions of his Majesty’s Attorney General. 
This dictionary might be accompanied 
with the following pithy and useful pre- 
paratory introduction :—‘ That Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott decided, in 1829, that such 
words bear such and such meaning, and 
therefore, gentle reader, take care of your- 
self.” He could not avoid calling the 
attention of the House to the raree-show 
which took place at the first trial. In 
order to prove the innuendos in the libel as 
being applicable to the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal was first called ; 
then came his Honour the Master of the 
Rolls, then that eloquent and learned in- 
dividual Baron Vaughan. To show, too, 
that it was not carried on by a tory ad- 
ministration, they put the whig Lord Hol- 
land into the box, and, lest that might be 
too much, they balanced his weight by the 
tory Lord Bexley. Such were the ingre- 
dients of that extraordinary mixture. It 
was further mixed up by the addition of 
the Deputy Chairman of the East-India 
Company. It had been asked, too, and 
really with reason, why the Ministers should 
mix up the currency with all questions. 
Even here we had the currency, for there 
was a banker from Lombard-street among 
the witnesses, and the list was completed 
with the Clericus Parliamentorum. Was 
not this theatrical display intended for 
effect? Was it not plain that this raree- 
show was intended to influence the result 
of the trial? He certainly did not intend 
to make a motion on that part of the sub- 
ject, nor did he propose to bring in a bill 
to prevent this gallery of ‘ national wor- 
thies” from being arrayed again for a 
similar purpose ; but he would express his 
hope that no such exhibition would be 
ever repeated in a court of justice. It 
might be as well, perhaps, as this was a 
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serious piece of ridicule, a sort of flebile 
ludibrium, that a raree-show should be got 
up as an accompaniment to this grave ex 
officio prosecution. He now came to the 
third information; but before he left the 
second, he would venture to say that he 
was one of those persons who were in- 
duced, by the spirit displayed in con- 
ducting ‘The Morning Journal, to think 
that the attack made upon the editor of it 
for the sentiments which he had avowed 
on the Catholic question, was intended to 
beat down and insult the vanquished Pro- 
testant party of this country. He now 
came, he repeated, to the third informa- 
tion, and in so doing, he would call the 
attention of the House to a point con- 
nected with it, which he conceived to be 
most important to their own privileges. 
The House would observe that, as far as 
it was concerned, this was the most impor- 
tant of all the ex officio informations. He 
did not mean to say that the topics to be 
urged against the third information were 
larger than those which he had already 
urged against the second. All that he 
meant to say was, that the third case in- 
volved matters which were nearly con- 
nected with the proper exercise of the 
privileges of Parliament. The third case 
selected for prosecution was a mixed case 
—in a word, an alloy of libel. It was 
stated to be an attack on the King, an 
attack on his Government, an attack on 
the purity of Parliament, an attempt to 
inflame the people against the House of 
Commons, a vilification of Ministers, an 
excitement to general disaffection, and in 
some parts of the information he believed 
that even the word sedition was found. 
In analyzing and decomposing this strange 
heterogeneous mass of libel, he should be- 
gin, first of all, with that part which re- 
lated to the King. He had already stated 
to the House, that upon the second in- 
formation, the jury, though it found Mr. 
Alexander guilty of a libel on the King, 
did not find him guilty of a libel on his 
Ministers, and that they recommended 
him, on account of the excitation of the 
times, to the merciful consideration of the 
Court. The second libel was published on 
the 14th of May, and this third was pub- 
lished on the 16th of June. Now, in dis- 
cussing the merits of the information filed 
against the third publication, he should 
consider it not so much the information of 
the Attorney General as of the Adminis- 
tration whose servant that officer was. The 
2Q 
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Government, it was clear, must either avow 
or disavow the proceedings of their prin- | 
cipal law officer. The Attorney General 
was the officer, and in his Majesty’s courts 
the representative of the Government. 
These prosecutions, one and all of them, | 


were, he contended, therefore, the prosecu- | 


tions of the Government, carried on | 
through the medium of their representa- 
tive, the Attorney General. Would it be 
believed, except by persons who had seen 
the informations, that this third libel which | 
was selected for prosecution was a mere 
repetition of the second, which the jury had | 
found a libel upon the King, but not upon 
his Ministers, and which they had recom- 
mended to the merciful consideration of 
the Court? It contained, and pretty 
nearly in the same language, all that had 
been said in the second libel, as to his 
Majesty’s not being able to exhibit himself 
to his people at places of public amuse- 
ment. He contended that in finding that 
the second libel was a libel on the King, 
but not on his Ministers, and in recom- 
mending the author of it to mercy, the 
jury had told the Court, and not only the 
Court but also the Attorney General, that 
prosecutions for similar offences should 
not be continued. He called such a 
verdict as they gave, a verdict with a 
farthing’s damages, or rather a nonsuit for 
the plaintiff, and no verdict at all. Could 
any man, who was not acquainted with 
the event, have believed that any Attorney 
General would have proceeded with this 
third information, after the castigation 
which he had received for filing the second? 
The jury which tried the second informa- 
tion retired for three hours to consider 
their verdict ; and whilst they were out of 
Court, and before the next case was called 
on, Lord Tenterden was stated—and that 
not in the Morning Journal of which the 
report might be suspected of partiality— 
to have said in open Court, “ What do 
you intend to do now, Mr. Attorney?” He 
did not say that that speech was a hint to 
the Attorney General of what he ought to 
do; but he did say that it was something 
very like it. Nullum tamen simile est 
tdem. It was giving the learned gentle- 


man time to pause,—it was affording him 
a locus penitentie,—it was oftering him 
time to revolve in his own mind what he 
ought to do,—it was furnishing him with 
Ttoom in which to turn round,—it was 
giving him a period in which a man might 
say to himself, “This won't do;” 
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jhe thought so, “This will do.” But no, 
the learned gentleman spurned the oppor- 
tunity for reflection thus kindly thrown in 
his way, and he said boldly and at once, 
_* Tmean to go on, my Lord, with the next 
‘ease.” The case was called on accord- 
‘ingly ; and he must again repeat, that it 
| was, as far as the King was concerned, a 
| repetition of the same libel, on which, 
| though the jury had declared it to be a 
| libel, no judgment had been, or would be, 
pronounced by the Court. In his humble 
| opinion, it would have been quite as well, 
perhaps much better, if the Attorney Ge- 
neral, instead of proceeding with that 
case, ‘had put his brief into his bag, and 
had said that he would consider till next 
morning whether he would bring it to trial 
or not. A verdict was given on the third 
information against Mr. Alexander, and 
was not accompanied by any recommen- 
dation to mercy. But though that was 
the case, he would declare it to be quite 
unprecedented that an Attorney General 
should proceed upon a new information to 
try the same identical matter which he had 
already tried upon a former one. That 
was done in this case, in breach of all the 
mildness, fairness, and impartiality, which 
on former trials had characterised former 
Attorney Generals. If he were wrong in 
that position, he knew that at the proper 
period he should be reprehended or ridi- 
culed for his error; but till he was repre- 
hended—-and when he was reprehended 
he should still retain his old opinion—he 
should be glad to hear the reasons of 
those who dissented from him. Now, on 
this third libel he should like to know 
what Mr. Alexander had been convicted 
of. Was it consistent with common sense 
and with common justice, that Mr. Alex- 
ander should be sent to Newgate on the 
third libel, when on the second, which 
was indentically the same, he was not 
even brought up for sentence? The next 
point on which he should trouble the 
House shortly, was the invasion which 
was committed upon their privileges by 
the filing of this third information. Yes, 
he maintained that the filing of that infor- 
mation was an usurpation of the powers 
and privileges belonging to the Commons 
House of Parliament. Why did he say 
this? He would briefly explain his rea- 
sons, He had already stated, and he 
must now repeat the statement, that in 
these discussions he did not mean to say 
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any individual. He hoped that he should 
be able to perform the task which he had 
imposed upon himself without using any 
expressions that would be unfavourable to 
individuals in their private capacity; and 
if he should have occasion to allude toa 
right hon. Secretary, he declared that as a 
public man, and as a gentleman, he meant 
nothing personally offensive to that public 
functionary. The libel began by stating 
that an hon. Member—he would not men- 
tion his name—a great champion of the 
Protestant cause, a gallant and enterprising 
soldier in the sacred phalanx with which 
the editor of the Morning Journal had 
allied himself, an active and efficient ope- 
rative in the same great and glorious 
work, had brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament the distressed con- 
dition of the manufacturing labourers of 
Blackburn. He did not know whether 
the fate which had befallen Mr. Alex- 
ander was intended as a hint to that hon. 
Member to be on his guard lest a similar 
fate should befall him. The libel began, 
he said, with a statement of something 
which had been done or said by one 
hon. Member of this House, and then it 
went on to state what had been said or 
done by another. He would mention no 
names,—he would call him an individual 
in that House; for the sake of clearness 
he would denominate him,’in the residue of 
his speech, the right hon. Mr. A., he 
would not say that “he was the right hon. 

Mr. P., for that might be considered as 
almost a personality, and might lead to 
some of those constructive libels, by which 
out of doors men were daily ensnared, 
without knowing either how or why. The 
right hon. Mr. A. then, was said to have 
been seen to smile at the other hon. Mem- 
ber’s tale of distress. He was very much 
afraid, that if the appearance of a smile on 
the face of any hon. Member, whilst a 
petition complaining of distress was under 

presentation, should be considered as a 
libel, the Attorney General would very 
soon have his hands full of work even in 
that House. If he remembered rightly 
what took place in the House on the first 
night of the session, the Attorney General 
would have to file an information, not only 
against the noble Lord who proposed the 
address, and the hon. Member for London 
who seconded it, but also against the hon. 
Member who thirded, and the noble J ord 
who fourthed it, and indeed against every 
Member in the House. For he well recol- 
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lected that when it was pointed out to the 
House, that though the speech described 
the distress to be partial, the mover and 
seconder and thirder and fourther of the 
Address described it to be overwhelming 
and universal, not only was there asmile 
flickering on the face of those Members, 
but there was also in the House, what 
Lord Chesterfield said should never take 
place in any civilized assembly, loud and 
universal laughter. He did not mean to 
say that there were not in this publication 
many coarse, and rude, and impertinent, 
and undeserved expressions applied to the 
right hon. Mr. A, and if the right hon. 
Mr. A. had come down to the House the 
next day to complain of them, and if he 
had moved that Mr. Alexander should be 
brought to their Bar in consequence of 
them, he did not mean to assert that the 
right hon. Mr. A. would not have acted 
rightly in pursuing such a course, and that 
the House would not have acted rightly in 
taking up his complaint, and in leaving 
Mr. Alexander to be reprehended by the 
Speaker with that firmness and dignity 
which he always employed when he was 
called upon to vindicate the privileges of 
Parliament, in consequence of any im- 
proper attacks which might happen to be 
made, either on the members of Govern- 
ment in that House, or on their political 
opponents. That opinion had been given 
elsewhere, and he cordially coincided with 
it—non meus hic sermo. He would not 
allow himself to enter further into an ex- 
amination of this libel. He would content 
himself with reminding the House, that 
it was published on the 16th of June, 
and that the House of Commons was not 
prorogued till the 24th. A week elapsed 
after the publication of the libel, in which 
the House of Commons did nothing; in- 
deed, after the Catholic bill was passed, the 
House did nothing, though it had been 
labouring before almost double tides. 
No complaint, however, was made to the 
House respecting Mr. Alexander’s con- 
duct, and this part of the libel was therefore 
a mere individual attack upon the conduct 
and character of the right hon. Mr. A. 
Assuming, then, that this publication was 
a libel,—and for the sake of argument he 
was ready not only to admit that point, 
but also that Mr. Alexander was liable to 
be punished for it by that House,—he 
would now proceed to contend, that when 
the right hon. Mr, A. was attacked in a 
public newspaper for his conduct in that 
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House, the Attorney General had no right 
to take the vindication of the right hon. 
Mr. A.’s conduct into his hands, The 
right hon. Mr. A. had been attacked for 
what he had done in that House. He 
was stated to have smiled, and before the 
House came to a vote of censure on Mr. 
Alexander for making that statement, it 
was not impossible—-for the gravity of the 
proceedings of that House was sometimes 
disturbed by the intrusion of levity—that 
all who then heard hii might have smiled 
too. It was, however, certain, that before 
the House of Commons was prorogued, 
Mr. Alexander might have been called to | 
the Bar to answer for the offence which he ; 
had committed. Now no such step had 
been taken, and therefore the question for 


the House to determine came, in the long | 


run, to this—has the Attorney General 
ex officio a right to file an information for 
a libel on any private Member of Parlia- 
ment? He had investigated that point 
with considerable labour, and he was in con- 
sequence decidedly of opinion, that when 
the privileges of that House were invaded 
by any newspaper, the House ought not 
to delegate the vindication of them to « any 
other party. He was happy in being able 
to fortify himself in that opinion by the 
recorded declarations of Mr. Fox. “Hon. 
Gentlemen would, perhaps, recollect, that 
before the impeachment of Lord Melville 
took place, there was a Commission of 
Naval Inquiry appointed. A newspaper, 
called the Oracle, in commenting upon 
the conduct of those Commissioners, was 
supposed to have wantonly attacked the 
honour and dignity of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Grey, now Earl Grey, called 
the attention of the House to it, as con- 
taining one of the most indecent libels on 
its proceedings, which it had ever been 
his province to notice. A great debate 
in consequence arose. It was said that the 


House, in impeaching Lord Melville, was | 


acting ‘like an intemperate judge, and it 
was moved that the printer and publisher 
of the Oracle should be called to the bar 
and reprehended. A question was raised 


whether he should not be prosecuted by | 


the Attorney General. Mr. Fox argued 


in this manner—“ We should not give up 
the vindication of our privileges to others. 
We should be jealous of our honour and 
dignity, and not leave it to the protection 
of the courts of common law—we should 
not give up our forum domesticum, 
should maintain it in all its pristine vigour 
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and integrity.” Mr. Fox afterwards ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘‘ He reminded the 
House that when it committed a pro- 
secution to the courts of common law, 
from that time it had no command over 
it, and could not compel them to extend 
to the party prosecuted that lenity which 
it might be disposed to extend itself.” 
How did that debate end? It ended 
in a manner most creditable to Earl Grey. 
He said that he had brought the uews- 
paper before the House because he con- 
ceived it to be a high breach of its privileges 
—that he should be satisfied with what- 
ever punishment the House thought proper, 
and that if such should be the opinion 
of the House, he should have no objection 
to have the printer called to the Bar, 
reprimanded, and discharged. Mr. Pitt, 
who then held the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said, that as the printer had 
been voted guilty of a high breach of pri- 
vilege, he could not, in consistency with the 
dignity of the House, be instantly dis- 
charged—that it was necessary, propter 
dignitatem, that he should be taken into 
custody by the Serjeant-at-Arms, but with 
the understanding that if he made a proper 
submission, he should be discharged in a 
few days. He would not trouble the House 
by going into a detail of the other cases 
which illustrated his view of the subject : 
he would only say, that if the right hon. 
Mr. A. had summoned Mr. Alexander to 
the Bar of that House for the libel upon 
him in June, 1829, instead of hauling him 
into court for punishment in January, 
1830, the case would have been disposed 
of long since, at least so far as the guantum 
of punishment was concerned. It was true 
that at that time there was no Attorney 
General in being,—but there was such a 
law-ofticer as the Solicitor General; and 
in Wilkes’s case it had been ascertained 
that when there was no Attorney General, 
it was competent for the Solicitor General 
to exercise all his functions. Shortly 
afterwards an Attorney General was ap- 
pointed, who, as soon as he received his 
appointment, ‘started with these prosecu- 
tions. He maintained that from the 
Revolution down to the present time, no 
case existed in which an Attorney General 
had ever, of his own accord, asserted the 
right to prosecute an individual for libel 
which imputed to a Member of Parliament 
improper conduct within the walls of that 
House. He begged pardon, there were 
i two,—one in 1699, in which the Attorney 
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General prosecuted an individual of the 
name of Stevens, for a libel on a private 
Member; and another in 1702, which was 
referred to yesterday, in which the 
Attorney General prosecuted a party for 
a libel on Sir John Packington, the Mem- 
ber for Worcester. Since that time no 
similar case had occurred. There was no 
occasion for him to illustrate the impro- 
priety of allowing an Attorney General to 
institute such proceedings. If the At- 
torney General had a right to file an 
information for a libel on Mr. A., a Mem- 
ber of that House, he would have a right 
to file it for a libel on Mr. B. there, [a 
laugh, as Sir C. Wetherell pointed to Mr. 
Brougham, or Mr. C. there, and Mr. D, 
here, if they were also Members. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that there was an 
individual,—a stout man, coming from the 
north, or it might be from the south,— 
troublesome upon estimates,—a reformer, 
—an awkward man,—a calumniator of 
Ministers,—a parader of figures at one 
time, and of distress at another,—a 
preacher of economy,—suppose that this 
man was libelled in a paper. Well, he 
goes tothe Attorney General, and says, | 
**So, Mr. Attorney, | understand that by | 
some new-fangled privilege which you | 
have discovered in the constitution of your | 
office, you are bound to protect me and | 
my character from libel. I am libelled in | 
such a paper—do you prosecute it.” The 
Attorney General, being a civil and well- | 
bred man, would receive him at first most | 








graciously, but would conclude by saying, | 
“Sir, I have not the honour to know you, 
but perhaps you will be so good as to tell 
me on which side of the House you sit?” 
The hon. Member to whom such language 
was addressed would immediately under- 
stand that he was in the wrong quarter,— 
that he had got into the wrong box, and 
would be glad to retire out of reach of the 
fangs of so formidable an officer; and | 


thus the question would ultimately be | 
reduced to this,—that if the Attorney 
General had a right to file his information 
in this manner, it would protect every 
Minister, Secretary, Treasurer, and Clerk, 
down to the lowest ramifications of official 
dignity; but that if a stout man on the | 
opposition benches, more accustomed to 
oppose than to grant estimates, com- 
plained of a libel to the Attorney General, 
he would say, “I cannot file it, unless 
you previously obtain the consent of the 
Cabinet!” Would any Gentleman who 
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had the honour of a seat in that House 
degrade himself and his character so far 
as to solicit that consent? If any Gentle- 
man were so mean-spirited, he would say 
at once that the House ought not to suffer 
him to involve himself in such degradation. 
The test of the propriety of such an 
arrangement is this:—Could such a sys- 
tem exist and be carried on with impartial- 
ity? It would be ridiculous and con- 
temptible to argue that it could. He 
therefore asserted that this new-fangled 
privilege of the Attorney General was 
nothing else than an usurpation of the 
privileges of Parliament. ‘The next part 
of this publication was the attack which it 
contained upon the House of Commons. 
It was not for him to assert what was and 
what was not a libel. He should under- 
take a doubtful province if he undertook 
to decide such a point. He should have 
said that to call a man ambitious was not 
a libel; but on that point recent decisions 
had proved that he would have been 
wrong. He would not give, he repeated, 
any opinion as to what materials consti- 
tuted a libel, for he might be wrong, and 
if he was wrong, he knew that he should 
be scarified. Mr. Alexander, it appeared, 
had said that the House of Commons had 
not sufficiently attended to the distress of 
the country. Now this libel, if libel it 
were, appeared on the 16th of June, 
1829; and yet no notice of it was taken 
by the House of Commons, which wa. 
then sitting; but nine months afterwards 
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| Mr. Alexander is consigned, by the tender 


mercy of the Attorney General, to the 
walls of Newgate. It was only the other 
night that they were given to understand 


‘that Ireland was nothing but a land of 
oil, and olives, and honey. 


Be that as it 
might, it was quite clear that at present 
there was nothing but discord and distress 
at Whitehall. He should not have been 
vexed, if his Majesty’s Ministers had, 


| when they condemned Mr. Alexander to 


imprisonment in Newgate for complaining 
that great and universal distress prevailed 
in the country—he should not have been 
vexed, he said, if they had at the same 
time laid hold of and imprisoned the 
cause of his complaint. No, he should 


| not have complained if they could have 


caught the Genius of Distress, and have 
sent him to gaol for three months along 
with that Gentleman. But what, he 
would ask, was the head and front of Mr, 
Alexauder’s offence here? He had said 
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that the distress was great in 1829, and 
every body admitted that it was now 
much greater in amount, and more general 
in extent, than it was then. So that this 
man was sent to Newgate for four mouths, 
and was fined one hundred guineas, for 
having complained too feelingly, too 
warmly, too eloquently, too pathetically, 
and in language, if you will, too unlimited 


and too unguarded, of the existence of 


that distress which was now universally 
felt and acknowledged; and yet in this 
year of our Lord 1830, whilst he is not 
walking abroad, distress is walking abroad, 
and preying on the resources and demo- 
ralizing the habits of the most industrious 
part of the population. His opinion was, 
-——and in that House, at least, he could 
assert it without fear of consequences,— 
his opinion was, that when this informa- 
tion was filed by the Attorney General, 
the object was not so much to injure Mr. 
Alexander as to strangle the groans of 
complaint, and to create an impression 
that that person had been maliciously 
suborned to promulgate exaggerated ac- 
counts of distress which had no existence. 
The Ministers, in the pride of their hearts, 
said to their legal officer—“ Send this 
man to gaol; convict him as a libeller, 
aud then we will say that his libels are 
false, and that no distress exists in the 
empire.” But their scheme had met with 
signal and portentous disappointment: 
the man had been sent to gaol, but dis- 
tress had not ceased; on the contrary, it 
existed in an aggravated nature, and was 
increasing in a ratio frightfully progress- 
ive. This, then, was, at all events, a 
hard case upon Mr. Alexander. But it 
was said that he had inflamed public 
feeling against both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that he had thrown in a 
dangerous stimulus to aggravate the mass 
of unrelieved distress. If Mr. Alexander 
had done any such thing, he would say 
that he deserved to be imprisoned, not for 
months, but for years. But the imputa- 
tion was most false and unfounded. Look 
at the memorials of grand juries—the 
remonstrances of magistrates in Quarter- 
Sessions—-the petitions of corporate towns 
and populous places—the public meetings 
of your extensive counties, beginning with 
the county of Kent, and ending with that 
of Northumberland. Was Mr. Alexander 
guilty, then, of fabricating meetings, of 
stimulating complaints? No: they ex- 
isted at the time of publishing this para- 
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graph—they existed, unfortunately, yet ; 
and he confidently asserted that no impro- 
per excitation had been administered to 
them by Mr. Alexander. Not only was 
there no sedition in existence when this 
paragraph first appeared, there was none 
in existence at present. And yet this 
man was sent to gaol for proclaiming the 
existence of distress at a time when not 
merely in the petitions of the people, but 
also in the speechesof their representatives, 
the universality of distress is made a 
nightly subject of discussion, Had he 
over stated this case, or had he not? 
[cries of “« No, no.”| If he had done so, 
he had done it undesignedly; for he was 
no advocate of the licentiousness of the 
press,—he had no desire to extend its 
liberty beyond its due limits,—no wish to 
defend it when it was transgressing the 
rules of order and decency, and divaricat- 
ing from the strict path of its duty into 
personal abuse and scurrility. He asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that in all 
the legitimate modes of complaint,—in 
memorials, in petitions, in remonstrances, 
and in speeches in Parliament,—the same 
terms were used with impunity which had 
consigned Mr, Alexander to the walls of 
Newgate. He had now, by the indulgence 
of the House, travelled through this 
budget of informations. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had his annual budget 
of finance—he trusted that the Attorney 
General would not also have an annual 
budget of informations, for if he had, he 
(Sir C. Wetherell) might feel himself under 
the necessity of complaining of them next 
year, as he felt himself under the necessity 
of complaining of them at present. Only 
two words more, and he had done. He 
had already stated to the House, that if 
these informations should become as com- 
mon as the posting-bills stuck up at the 
corner of every street, they would not have 
the slightest effect in converting the 
political sentiments of a single member of 
the community. By-the-bye, he would 


just observe, that he had that morning 


read a pamphlet upon the conduct and 
character of Mr, Canning, which, in his 
opinion, reflected high honour on the 
person who wrote it. There were terms 
of greater severity applied to Mr. Canning 
in that pamphlet than any which could be 
found in this libel applied to the right 
hon. Mr. A. Mr. Canning was there 
charged with running a career of defection 








and apostacy: but he had never heard 
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that the Earl of Liverpool, who was at the 
head of the Cabinet when that pamphlet 
was published, had directed an information 
to be filed against its author. The House 
had afterwards heard that pamphlet de- 
canted into a speech, and delivered with 
much grace of gesture and elocution by a 
learned personage. The same expressions 
were used in the speech as were used 
in the pamphlet, and yet it was now 
notorious that the same learned personage 
had since carried through the other 
House of Parliament that same _ bill, 
which in this House he declared to be an 
insult to the community. He believed 
that no information was filed against the 
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Court upon it. He had endeavoured, in 
what he had addressed to the House, to 
pursue some little arrangement, in order to 
make evident why he moved for the 
papers, and what use he intended to make 
of them. In one word, he would declare, 
that, in his opinion, common justice 
required the law of England to be altered. 
It was intolerable and tyrannical that any 
man in the realm should first prosecute 


Prosecutions. 


| an individual for a private libel, exposing 


reverend author of that pamphlet, though | 


at that time there was a Tory Attorney 
General. He could have stated many 
other cases in which similar forbearance 
had been shown: but he had thought it 
perhaps better to refer to a case which 
was within their own recollections, and 
which they could touch as it were with 
their finger, He knew not why the 
invader of Mr. Canning’s reputation should 
pass safe, whilst the invader of the right 
hon. Mr .A.’s reputation was to be pun- 
ished with heavy fine and imprisonment. 
He said that it was untenable in principle, 
and contrary to the uniform practice of 
the House, that an Attorney General 
should prosecute individuals out of the 
House for attacks made upon individual 
Members of it, for their conduct within its 
walls. If he were asked what course he was 
prepared to advise the House to pursue on 
this third information, he would answer 
frankly, that he had not exactly made up 
his mind. He had a little explication to 
give upon that point. He said that if Mr. 
Alexander were confined for condemning 
the smiles of the right hon. Mr. A. in 
that House, such a punishment was an 
invasion and usurpation of the privileges 
of the House of Commons. So, too, was 
it, if he were confined for inflaming the 
people against the House of Commons ; 
but if he were confined for an aggregate 
of libel, formed out of the three separate 
libels on the King, the House of Com- 
mons, and the right hon. Mr. A., he might 
be wrong; but he must think with all 
fair persons that it was wrong to confine 
Mr. Alexander for four months on this 
third information, when the jury recom- 
mended him to mercy on the second, and 
the Attorney General was afraid to bring 
him up to receive the judgment of the 





him to vexation, putting him in hazard, 
and rendering him obnoxious to all the 
consequences of judicial imputation, and 
then, afterwards, in the shape of an 
Attorney General, institute a public pro- 
secution, upon the failure of which he 
might (supposing the bench were occupied 
by partial and unjust judges),—he might 
revert to the private and original prosecu- 
tion. Such a state of things was not 
to be borne, must not be borne, and if the 
House attended to the feelings of the 
public, should not be borne in the land. 
He stigmatized the prosecutions which 
had taken place, and finally he thought 
the House ought to come to some decla- 
ratory resolution by which their privileges 
might be better understood, and by which 
an Attorney General might be prevented, 
without the consent of the House, from 
taking out of the hands of the House the 
prosecution of a person who had been 
guilty of a personal libel on one of its 
Members; for, in consequence of the 
Attorney-General’s proceedings, the li- 
belier might be subjected to tenfold the 
punishment which would have been in- 
flicted on him had he been brought before 
the bar of the House. On these grounds 
he would move for the production of the 
papers mentioned in his notice of Motion, 
and if it should be the pleasure of the 
House that they should be laid upon the 
Table, he hoped that some hon. Member 
who might have bestowed one tenth part 
of the labour upon the subject which 
its consideration had cost him, would en- 
deavour to provide some practical remedy 
for a state of things which was at present 
an intolerable grievance. He concluded 
with submitting to the House the following 
Motion, “‘ that there be laid before the 
House copies of the several informations 
filed ex officio by the Attorney General 
against Mr. Alexander, the editor of a 
paper called the Morning Journal— 
copies of the several judgments entered 
against him upon the records of the above 
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informations, and how the same were 
entered—an exact minute of the words in 
which each jury pronounced their verdict 
against him upon each of the above infor- 
mations—exact minute of the terms in 
which any of the juries expressed a recom- 
mendation of him to mercy.” 

The Attorney General said, that in 
rising at so late an hour as between twelve 
and one o'clock to address them upon 
that important occasion, he trusted that if 
he expressed any difficulty, it would not 
be supposed that it was a difficulty to 
answer every topic which his hon. and 
learned friend had introduced into his 
speech; but that it would be understood 
to be the difficulty which he should feel 
in commanding the attention of the House 
while he proceeded to investigate the 
charges which his learned friend had | 
brought against him. It was more es- 
pecially necessary that he should throw 
himself upon the candour, the indulgence, 
and the patience of the House, because he 
should abstain from all attempt to intro- 
duce any of that entertaining kind of 
matter with which his learned friend had 
enlivened his observations. On the con- 
trary, it would be his object to endeavour 
to separate from the real question all 
those extraneous and unconnected topics 
—which, however, had formed the princi- 
pal part of his learned friend’s speech— 
and to confine himself to those few points 
the consideration of which was essential, 
in order to enable the House to come to a 
sound decision upon the subject. In the | 
first place, he could not help thinking | 
that the manner in which his learned | 
friend had treated the question showed | 
that he was acting under the influence 
resulting from his considering himself as | 

| 
| 
| 








a kind of professional advocate for the 
person principally concerned. He could 
not otherwise account for the partial | 
manner in which his learned friend had | 
presented the facts of the case to the view | 
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tions against Mr. Alexander, he certainly 
had never expected that he would have 
avowed that that individual was the repre- 
sentative of a party in that House, and 
that he would have defended him on that 
ground. They had now learned, however, 
not only that Mr. Alexander was the 
avowed representative of a party in that 
House, but that his learned friend would 
have become his advocate in a court of law, 
had it not been that the recollection of 
former connexions had led his hon. friend to 
entertain an apprehension that he should 
have violated decorum by so doing. His 
learned friend had declared it to be his 
opinion, that the prosecutions which had 
been instituted by him (the Attorney 
General), and by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, against Mr. Alexander, were attri- 
butable to the motive, not of a wish to 
restrain the licentiousness of the Press, 


Prosecutions. 


| and to put down intolerable calumny and 


slander, but to put down the party to 
which his learned friend belonged, by 
attacking it through Mr. Alexander’s side. 
In discussing what was a great Constitu- 
tional question, he had hoped that it 
would have been kept separate and dis- 
tinct from all party and political considera- 
tions; and that there would not have been 
attributed to him motives which he dis- 
tinctly and entirely disavowed, although 
the probability of their existence seemed 
to have filled his learned friend’s mind. 
He would now proceed, trusting, as he 
had already said, to the candour and 
indulgence of the House, to the investiga- 
tion of the topics which were the real 
objects of their consideration.—In the 
first place, he was charged by his learned 
friend with oppression, inasmuch as, having 
commenced proceedings in the Court of 
King’s-Bench in a private suit, in the 
name of the Lord Chancellor, against Mr. 
Alexander, and having induced the Court 
to grant a rule to show cause why a 
criminal information should not be filed 





of the House. There was also another 
kind of influence by which it was evident 
that his learned friend had been actuated. 
To his great surprise, he had condescended 
to state that Mr. Alexander, the libeller, 
was the representative of the party in that 
House, and in the country, of which his 
hon. and learned friend declared himself 
to bea member. He had certainly never 
expected an avowal of that nature. How- 
ever right his learned friend might be in 
questioning the propriety of the prosecu- 


against that person, he afterwards thought 
fit to file an ex officio information as 
Attorney General against the same indi- 
vidual. This course his learned friend 
had called oppressive, for he had main- 
tained that if he had tried one prosecution 
and failed, he might have proceeded with 
the other. Now that could not have 
been done; and he was surprised that his 
learned friend, who had himself filled the 
office of Attorney General, should have 





fallen into a mistake, which he could not 
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have supposed that any one lawyer in 
Westminster Hall would have committed. 
[Sir Charles Wetherell said, that such was 
not the case.] He could only ascribe his 
learned friend’s mistake to his not being 
very conversant with common law. 

Sir Charles Wetherell——What I com- 
plain of is that your’s is not common, but 
uncommon law. 

The Attorney General in continuation. 
As his hon. and learned friend seemed to 
be unaware of the law in this case, he 
would tell him, that if Mr. Alexander had 
been tried on an ex officio information and 
acquitted, he could never have been tried 
on any other information for the same 
alleged offence. Yet this was one of the 
topics on which his learned friend had 
expatiated for half an hour; an error 
which he certainly had not expected from 
one so conversant with the law. That 
topic was the main ground on which he 
rested his first charge. That ground was 
thus taken from him. But he would go 
further. His learned friend asserted that 
it was not right, when the Court of King’s- 
bench had granted a rule to show cause 
why a criminal information should not be 
filed against an individual, on a private 
suit, that the Attorney General should 
then file an ex officio information against 
the same individual. He would, by and 
by, state the reasons which had induced 
him to make this change in the course 
of his proceeding. He would now 
confine himself to the declaration of his 
learned friend, that the Attorney General 
having, as private counsel for the Lord 
Chancellor, obtained a rule from the 
Court, ought not to have filed an ex officio 
information against the same individual 
for the same offence. In the first place, 
all that he had done in the first instance 
was, to obtain permission from the Court 
to file the information. Did his learned 
friend mean to say that the information 
had been actually filed? If so, he had 
been misinformed. But it seemed that 
because that Rule had been granted, he 
was wrong in afterwards substituting for 
the private action an ex officio informa- 
tion. Why? Was it any objection to 
the Attorney General’s filing an 2x officio 
information against an individual, that the 
four learned Judges of the Court of 
King’s-Bench had previously declared 
that it was a fit case for filing an inform- 
ation? Even if the Court had refused 
him authority to file au information in the 
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first instance, would that have deprived 
him of the right of exercising his own 
judgment as to filing an ex officio informa- 
tion? If his learned friend maintained 
that doctrine, what would he say if an 
Attorney General were to file an ex officio 
information against an individual after a 
Grand Jury had thrown out a bill that had 
been preferred against him? Yet such 
had been the case. A noble and learned 
Lord, of sound judgment, and the highest 
legal attainments, formerly one of the 
greatest ornaments of that House, but 
who now held the office of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in Ireland, when 
he was Attorney General for Ireland, had 
a charge brought against him for having 
filed an ex officio information, not, as in 
the present case, after he had had the 
authority of a court of justice that the 
case was one fitted for an information, 
but after a Grand Jury had thrown out a 
bill against the party charged. How did 
the noble and learned Lord defend him- 
self? There were several cases, both in 
Ireland and in this country, which he 
might have adduced, to show that his 
course of proceeding was correct. But he 
wanted no distant precedent. He simply 
referred to a case in October, 1811, in 
which a bill, of three counts, having been 
preferred against Sir William Strickland, 
for having written a letter to a member of 
the Government, soliciting a place, and 
offering a bribe for a compliance with his 
solicitation, the bill was ignored by the 
Grand Jury; upov which the Court of 
King’s-Bench ordered a second bill to be 
preferred, which was ignored by the Grand 
Jury in November; the result of which 
was, that an ex officio information was filed 
against the same person by the noble and 
learned Lord’s predecessor, who was never 
called upon in any manner to explain the 
reasons of such a proceeding. He, how- 
ever (the Attorney General), was called 
upon by his learned friend to account for 
his conduct, because he had filed an ex 
officio information, not after a Grand Jury 
or Grand Juries had thrown out a bill 
against the individual, but after he had 
received the sanction of the Court of King’s 
Bench for its being a fit case for an inform- 
ation. He would state to the House the 
form of the proceeding. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, as a private person, had made an 
affidavit denying the allegations of the 
libel. If upon this the defendant had 
made a clear and distinct admission of the 
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falsehood of the charge, and had ex- 
pressed his regret and remorse at having 
given it publicity, no further proceeding 
would have been taken against him. He 
had had an opportunity, before the infor- 
mation was filed, to have explained and 
apologized, and thereby have put an end to 
the matter. Instead of that, what was the 
course which this person pursued ? An ex- 
cellent and learned friend of his, whodefend- | 
ed Mr. Alexander, when he (the Attorney 
General) moved in the Court of King’s- 
Bench for a rule to show cause why a cri- 
minal information should not be filed against 
him, he meant Mr. Denman, stated that the | 
course which was pursuing by him (the At- 
torney General) indicated apprehension ; 
that it was evident he did not dare file an | 
ex officio information at once, and therefore | 
came to seek the sanction of the Court; | 
that other eminent persons who had suffer- | 


ed from the freedom of the Press had 
trusted to their character, but that the 
Lord Chancellor was compelled to have | 
recourse to legal proceedings. This wasa 
tenfold aggravation of the offence. He was | 
far from imputing to Mr. Denman, who | 
was a personal friend of the Lord Chan- 


cellor, who highly esteemed him, any | 
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ing. The information was, as usual, drawn 
up for him by a junior barrister, a gentle- 
man of great ability and learning. When, 
however, he (the Attorney General) was 
about to sign the information, he observed 
in one of the counts matter which induced 
him to change his course of proceeding. 
It was rather difficult to explain this to the 
House, but he would endeavour to do so. 
The charge in the libel, although mainly 
directed against the Lord Chancellor, did 
not rest there. It cast an imputation on 
an hon. and learned friend of his, the Soli- 
citor General, for having obtained the high 
station which he held by corrupt means. 
It also cast an imputation on the whole 
Government for conferring a high office, 
not from considerations of a public nature, 
but from considerations of private gain. It 
was a general attack on the Government ; 
and when the information prepared for 
him was presented to him with the count 
in which that was alleged, fully concurring 
in its justice, the libel appeared to him to 
have greater and more extensive malignity 
than he had imagined. He was, therefore, 
induced to change his course. The Court 
of King’s-Bench might otherwise have said 
to him, ‘When you applied for an in- 
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intention of seriously imputing such a | formation, it was for a libel on the Lord 
motive ; but it was stated by him in the | Chancellor; on that ground we granted 
cause of his client, and certainly had a | your application; but we find that you 
direct tendency to fix the charge in the | have introduced into the information a 





libel more deeply on Lord Lyndhurst. The | 
next day the proceedings in the Court were | 
reported in the Morning Journal, Mr. 
Alexander’s paper, a copy of which was 
brought to him (the Attorney General) by | 
a learned friend. In that paper, every 
topic which had been urged by Mr. Den- 
man in his speech was repeated with the | 
utmost exaggeration. The most inflam- 
matory language was used. He (the At- | 
torney General) was taunted with want of | 
courage and spirit for the course of pro- | 
ceeding which he had adopted; and it was | 
distinctly declared, which, however, was 
precisely what his learned friend had that 
evening denied, that the only true consti- 
tutional proceeding would be the filing of 
an ex officio information. Suppose he (the 
Attorney General) rested his defence on 
that ground alone, what right would any 
one, especially what right would Mr. 
Alexander and his learned friend have to 
complain of him for the course which he 
ultimately pursued? But provoked as he 
was by this conduct, it was not the ground. 
on which he adopted his ulterior proceed- 








count which has no relation to that speci- 
fic point.” For those reasons he (the 
Attorney General, had abandoned the 
course originally taken, and had filed an 
ex officio information. He had no hesita- 
tion whatever in doing so. He had the 
authority of his learned friend, Mr. Den- 
man, and of Mr. Alexander himself, for the 
propriety of the proceeding. It was not, 
therefore, from fear in the first instance ; 
it was not from provocation in the second 
instance; but it was for the reason which 
he had just stated, and which rendered 
the course he had taken the only justifi- 
able course. That was his firm opinion at 
the time ; it was still his firm opinion ; and 
he should carry it with him to the grave. 
His learned friend, in the first instance, had 
declared that no man in Westminster Hall 
would say that the proceeding which he 
(the Attorney General) had adopted was 
justifiable, although he afterwards qualified 
that declaration by saying that every man 
in Westminster Hall considered it to be 
unprecedented. Such a case, in all its 
circumstances, had, he dared to say, never 
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before happened. But if his learned friend 
meant to allege that there was no man in 
Westminster Hall who did not disapprove 
of his (the Attorney General’s) proceed- 
ings, all he would then say was, that his 
hon. friend and himself must move in very 
different circles. He denied most distinctly 
that his conduct had met with the disap- 
probation among legal men which his 
learned friend seemed to suppose. He 
came now to the consideration of the second 
information. This was attacked by his 
learned friend as warmly as the first. He 
(the Attorney General) really believed, 
however, that it was the first time since 
that House had been a House of Parlia- 
ment, that any Attorney General had been 
attacked in it for filing an ea officto infor- 
mation for a libel upon the King. But his 
learned friend said, that the publication in 
question was not such a libel. The answer 
was, that it had been so considered by the 
judge, and that it had been so considered 
by the jury. His learned friend had dwelt 
upon the acquittal of a part of the charge, 
and upon the recommendation to mercy. 
But suppose the defendant had been 
acquitted altogether. Would that have 
been an unprecedented case? Repeated 
instances of such a case had occurred. 
But it was wholly without precedent that 
even in such a case the Attorney General 
had been attacked in that House for filing 
the information. His learned friend had 
quoted the late Lord Ellenborough’s opin- 
ion on the trial of Mr. Perry, to show that 
the second information which he (the 
Attorney General) had filed, was directed 
against matter not libellous. Notwithstand- 
ing that opinion, however, and notwith- 
standing the acquittal of Mr. Perry, the 
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Attorney General of that day was not called | 


to account for having filed an ex officio 
information. His learned friend had been 
very tranquil on that occasion. Now, 
however, that he conceived his own party 
was interested, after three months’ consi- 
deration and preparation he came forward 
with his charges. 


He perfectly agreed | 


with the verdict which the jury gave in the | 


case of Mr. Perry. But what was the 
passage charged as libellous ? It was the 
following :—‘‘ What a crowd of blessings 
rush upon one’s mind, that might be 
bestowed upon the country in the event of 
a total change of system! Of all monarchs 
indeed since the Revolution, the successor 
of George 3rd will have the finest oppor- 
tunity of becoming nobly popular,” Now, 
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without imputing any blame to Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, who no doubt did what he conceived 
to be the duty of the Attorney General on 
that occasion, he must say that he did not 
think that passage was sufficiently libellous 
for prosecution. He should certainly have 
not filed an ea officio information against 
it. Lord Ellenborough inclined to the 
Opinion that it was not a libel; and the 
jury declared by their verdict that it was 
notso. Sir Vicary Gibbs, however, was 
not attacked in that House for his conduct. 
But then he was not a Whig Attorney- 
General. His hon. and learned friend had, 
in his opinion, shown bad taste in bandying 
about the terms Whig and Tory; distinc- 
tions which, perhaps, existed at present 
only in name. The fact was, however, 
that no Whig Member, no advocate for the 
press, brought Sir Vicary Gibbs before the 
House for having filed an ex officio infor- 
mation against Mr, Perry, although Mr. 
Perry had been acquitted of the charge 
preferred against him. It seemed that 
such a course of conduct was reserved for 
a Tory. In stating the offence which had 
given rise to this second prosecution, his 
hon. and learned friend had been some- 
what uncandid. The course which a 
Member in his situation ought to take 
was, to state the whole case, to extenuate 
nothing which made against his own view 
of it, to exaggerate nothing which confirm- 
ed that view. Whereas his learned friend 
had conducted himself like a lawyer; he 
had exaggerated whatever told in favour of 
his client, and had extenuated whatever 
told against him. His learned friend had 
not even read to the House the terms of the 
libel ; but had described it generally as a 
representation that the King was unpopular, 
and therefore did not like to go to Covent 
Garden Theatre. If that were all that it 
contained, what must be said of the judge 
who had allowed such a case to goto a 
jury ? He must be an absolute idiot. Yet 
he was sure his learned friend respected 
and reverenced Lord Tenterden as much 
as he did; and knew as well the candour 
and impartiality of his character, as 
the depth and extent of his legal know- 
ledge. In the course of a long practice, 
he had never known any judge whom 
Lord Tenterden did not equal, he might 
almost say whom he did not surpass, in 
combining the greatest accuracy of pro- 
fessional knowledge with the most perfect 
fairness and impartiality of conduct. Lord 
Tenterden said, that the publication was a 
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libel. He (the Attorney General) said | however, he wanted precedents for his 


that it was a libel. 
had been on the jury, his sense of honour 
would have compelled him to concur in 
the verdict that it was a libel. It began 
thus :—‘“ His Majesty, it is said, complains 
bitterly that his Ministers have placed him 
in such a position, that he cannot enjoy 
the pleasure of exhibiting himself to his 
people. George 4th was, till now, a 
popular Monarch. That he has been 
rendered otherwise, is the act of his im- 
perious Ministers. We deeply lament 
the occurrence; but public feeling is an 
ever moving tide that is affected by causes, 
which, although invisible, often lead to 
disastrous results, We pity our aged 
and revered Sovereign.” He had been 
brought up in the habit of thinking that 
when the personal character of the Sove- 
reign became the subject of public dis- 
cussion, that discussion ought always to 
be conducted with reverence and respect. 
But what could be more degrading to any 
Monarch than to declare that he was in a 
state of thraldom to his Ministers, and 
that though once popular, he was afraid 
to show himself to his people, or partake 
of their amusements? He would now 
proceed to the third case. His learned 
friend had asserted that the libel in this 
case was exactly the same as in the last. 
He maintained that it was much stronger. 
It stated that the King was kept in sub- 
jection to his Ministers ; but it combined 
with that a libel on the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, on the Revolution, and on 
several individuals. His learned friend 
had contended, that because the jury had 
in the second case recommended the de- 
fendant to mercy, the third trial ought not 
to have been brought on five minutes after 
the conclusion of the second ; and he 
maintained, that the constitutional mode 
of proceeding against any person who had 
libelled that House, was to place him 
at the bar, and to punish him for contempt. 
Long, however, before he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, he had 
heard the usage on the part of both Houses 
of Parliament, of making themselves at 
once accusers and judges, instead of send- 
ing cases in which they were concerned to 
be determined by juries, made the topic of 
Joud and general complaint. Now, how- 
ever, he learned, and that from an Ex- 
Tory Attorney General, that it was consti- 
tutional to bring offenders to the bar to be 
punished for a breach of privilege, If, 
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If his learned friend | conduct, he had them in abundance, 


When Lord Ellenborough was Attorney 
General he filed several ex officio infor- 
mations against individuals for libelling 
both Houses of Parliament, no previous 
Address to his Majesty for that purpose 
having been agreed to. When Sir Archi- 
bald M‘Donald held the same office, he 
filed an ex officio information against the 
notorious Paine, for a libel on all parts of 
the Constitution; no Address to the King 
having requested that such a proceeding 
might be instituted. If, however, people 
had made up their minds to disapprove of 
his conduct, the whole of his defence, on 
whatever grounds it might be founded, 
would prove of no avail. But as to the 
number of informations for libel on the 
House of Commons moved for during the 
sitting of that House, he could show that 
they were neither so few nor so unusual as 
might be inferred from the argument of 
his learned friend. When Lord Eldon 
was Attorney General, there were three 
informations for libel on the House of 
Commons during the sitting of Parliament. 
Of these informations the second was 
against Joseph Johnson, and the third 
against a publication entitled ‘ The Scarlet 
Devil.” When Sir William Garrow was 
Attorney General there were four infor- 
mations, and one indictment for the same 
offence, and under similar circumstances. 
When Sir S. Shepherd was Attorney 
General there were ten informations and 
two indictments for libels on the House 
of Commons during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment. When Lord Gifford was Attorney 
General there were ten informations and 
one indictment for libel on the House of 
Commons, not entirely, but chiefly during 
the sitting of Parliament; and lastly, in 
1820, there were three indictments for 
libels on the House of Commons, the Par- 
liament then sitting. He should hope 
these were sufficient precedents to show it 
was neither improper nor unusual to file 
criminal informations for libels on the 
House during the time it was yet sitting. 
Now, as to the second libel, did his learned 
friend mean to say that because Mr. Alex- 
ander had been prosecuted for a libel on 
the King, and had also, on the same occa- 
sion, maligned the Ministry, the House of 
Lords, and the House of Commons, that 
they were, therefore, to consider the libel 
on his Majesty the less? Was this what 
he meant to urge after his three months 
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study of the case? Surely at least 500 
instances might be cited in which such cir- 
cumstances were pressed in aggravation ; 
and nobody had ever objected to such a 
course of proceeding except his learned 
friend and Mr. Alexander, from whom,in all 
probability, he would say his learned friend 
had borrowed his objections. Now he 
would state the grounds on which he had 
proceeded. His learned friend had treated 
these prosecutions as if Mr. Alexander had 


been selected for punishment because he | 
was the organ of a party; while the fact | 


was, he was so much mistaken, that his 
(the Attorney General’s) reason for pro- 
secuting the man was to prove that he was 
not the organ of the party he pretended to 
represent. He had punished the Editor of 
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then all was forgotten. But still, while 
the discussions were going on, no prosecu- 
tions were instituted. It was expected 
that after the measure had been passed all 
agitation would subside. Well! the bill 
was passed, as he believed, on the 13th of 





April, and the feeling of all the noble and 
hon. persons who opposed its progress 
then was, that no exertion should be spared 
to restore the public tranquillity, which 
this measure was intended to secure. 
Still, however, the Morning Journal con- 
tinued its misrepresentations. The first 
' assertion was, that the King proposed to 
_ dissolve the Parliament and withhold the 
| Royal consent from the bill, and he had 
| no doubt that many honest men who took 
| their opinions from the newspapers be- 


that Newspaper, because he thought it | lieved it; nevertheless, it was not correct. 


was the best way of showing he was not 


Next it was stated, that his Majesty being 


supported by a party. During the dis- | dissatisfied with his Ministers, and having 
cussions preceding the settlement of the | determined to dismiss them, the measure 
Catholic Question, considerable excite- | was to be reconsidered and repealed. Now, 


ment had prevailed within the walls of 
that House, and an angry feeling had been 
called up, which he was sorry to observe 
still seemed to rankle in the breast of his 
hon. and learned friend. A correspond- 
ing degree of agitation existed abroad, and 
the Press on one side sought to maintain 
things in the state they were, by the use 
of all possible means. Now he had never 
impeached the motives or doubted the in- 
tegrity of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who maintained opinions contrary to his 
own upon this great measure, however he 
might have suspected their judgment in 
not consenting to accommodate themselves 
to the circumstances of the times ; but he 


| he contended, a public officer was bound 
to pay attention to the effect which any 
| given libel was likely to produce; and 
when it was considered that the state of 
the country was such at the time that all 
good subjects and honest men who had 
ever been opposed to the measure were 
anxious to allay the popular agitation, he 
submitted that he was perfectly justified 
in showing that Mr. Alexander did not re- 
present the party under the colours of 
which he might be received by certain 
classes of the people with a degree of 
credit. He remembered that on the very 
day he was presented to his Majesty, a 
| paragraph came out, pretending to describe 





thought that the means adopted by a cer- | a conference which took place between 
tain portion of the Press to forward the | the King and the venerable Lord Eldon, 
objects of one party were not legitimate. | respecting the inability of the Lord Chan- 


False rumours were daily spread abroad, 
with the view of weakening the influence 
of his Majesty’s Ministers in the House of 
Commons. London was described to be 
in a state of the most dreadful agitation. 
He remembered that he happened to go 
into the country in the month of March, 
and he was asked if the metropolis was 
not in all but actual rebellion? In short, 
they expected to hear each hour that the 
town had been set on fire. Well, on the 
other side, the country papers asserted the 
same things, so that the people were kept 
in perpetual alarm respecting the state of 
the country; while the fact was, that the 
Oxford Election alone had created some 
excitement, which rapidly subsided, and 


cellor to discharge the duties of his office, 
| and the necessity of seeking out some 
| proper successor to his Lordship. Here, 

then, was a conversation reported as having 
| taken place between the King and a Peer 
'of the realm, containing the most un- 
| pleasant allusions to the Lord Chancellor, 
_ and this was done by a man who pretended 
| to be (but was not) the organ of a party. 
What, then, was likely to be the result of 
such proceedings? Would they not as- 
suredly have the tendency to lead the mul- 
| titude to believe that this man had some 
mode of acquiring information of what 
took place at Windsor, and had an intimate 
connexion with the leaders of the party who 
; had opposed the Catholic Relief bill? He 
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was quite aware that no Member of that 
House would believe it—that no man of 
education would believe it. All such knew 
better. They did not take their opinions 
from the newspapers; but the great mass 
of the populace might, and perhaps, in a 
great degree, did take their opinions from 
the newspapers; and were not statements 
of such a nature, therefore, likely to pro- 
duce seditious effects amongst the people? 
Still he was anxious to refrain from any 
measures of severity, and he did so until 
the libel was published on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, attributing to him improper motives 
in the promotion of his learned friend. 
This libel, it should be remembered, too, 
was combined with many hints of the same 
false and offensive nature. Thus, for in- 
stance, allusion had been made to his 
Lordship, as if he were in a state of the 
utmost pecuniary embarrassment—as if 
creditors were knocking at his door, and 
could not get their bills paid. 
Chancellor, as was usual in these cases, 
was the last to hear of this misrepresenta- 
tion, while it was every where whispered 
that his Lordship was unable to pay his 
way. He had reason to know that many 
hon. Members of that House had received 
intimations to that effect, which had ori- 
ginated in the falsehoods of The Morning 
Journal. The Lord Chancellor having 
declared that he had not, for years past, 
expended one-third of his income, his 
Lordship certainly did then, as it was 
already stated, file an affidavit in the Court 
of King’s-bench. But to proceed, when 
he took office he found that every mem- 
ber of the Administration—his right 
hon. friend near him—the Duke of Wel- 
lington—all were libelled in paragraphs, 
letters, leaders—in every possible shape 
and form, and with a degree of virulence 
and atrocious falsehood to which no private 
man would submit. He found that the 
paper was still going on villifying all cha- 
racter, public and private, and defying all 
authority. If, then, in the course he pur- 
sued he had judged wrong, he was to 
blame; but he did not think he had judged 
wrong. He did not believe he had acted 
improperly in endeavouring to restrain that 
licentiousness which would make the press 
of no value, by rendering it contemptible. 
Thinking, then, that the misrepresenta- 
tions daily made in The Morning Journal 
were not safe for the country, he selected 
some of the many libels which had been 
published, and marked them for prose- 
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cution. If he had proceeded upon all, 
his learned friend might well say he had 
brought forward a budget of informations, 
but his object merely was, to repress the 
circulation of those misrepresentations, and 
prevent the recurrence of those nauseous 
libels which were ushered into the world 
by The Morning Journal from day to day. 
He did select the most atrocious libels— 
and he asked the House, if he had not, 
what would have been the consequence ? 
Might not his hon. friend near him have 
said, ‘ it is true you have prosecuted this 
person for a false and malicious libel on 
me and on my noble friend ; but why have 
you not in the first instance punished him 
for the libel on the King, in which he is 
represented as defied and degraded by his 
Ministers, and withheld from a knowledge 
of those matters with which no constitu- 
tional Sovereign ought to be unacquaint- 
ed?” What reply could he then make if 
he had prosecuted a paper for libels on 
the King’s Ministers, and suffered the 
libels against his Majesty himself to pass 
unpunished? He accordingly maintained, 
that it was his duty to have selected that 
libel against the Sovereign when he was 
instituting a prosecution for the sake of 
warning and example; and in favour of 
his opinion he could cite many precedents, 
under circumstances when the offence was 
of a much less aggravated nature. And 
he went on, because he hoped that by filing 
informations he should rather show Mr. 
Alexander the dangers of the course he was 
pursuing, and induce him to abandon it, 
than be compelled to punish him; but 
from that time he had no choice left, for 
Mr. A. still continued his libels. And 
great as was the deference he enter- 
tained for the opinions of his learned friend, 
there was nothing he had done which he 
would not doagain. He had done nothing 
wrong—he had nothing to regret. He 
was aware that some might think other- 
wise—some who took the statements of 
what took place respecting these trials 
from The Morning Journal, and other 
papers belonging to the same party. For 
himself, it so happened that he seldom 
read the papers—he had not time, and 
consequently scarcely ever knew anything 
of their statements, except when some 
worthy friend sent him one containing a 
libel on himself. But he had, since these 
events had taken place, been informed, 
that the reports of what took place after 
the first day’s trial, were not so correct as 
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usual, He was treated as a decided enemy 
to the Press. In this, however, the Press 
was mistaken. He would avow his creed 
upon the subject for the benefit of all such 
as might take any interest in the opinions 
of so humble an individual; and, fortu- 
nately, he found it embodied in a speech 


which he had delivered in the course of | 


the debate touching the blasphemous 
libels, as they were called, that were 
brought before the House on 21st De- 
cember 1819. In that speech he had 
said, that in his opinion the power of 
filing ex officio informations ought not to 
be taken away from the Attorney Ge- 
neral, because he considered that, if dis- 
creetly exercised, it was a power which 
might be of great benefit to the country. 
This was the argument which he then 
pressed upon the House. When it was 
urged, too, by hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial benches, because the prosecutions 
against Hone and Wooler had been in- 
effectual in checking the licentiousness of 
the Press, that, therefore, it was necessary 
for the House of Commons to devise some 
means for strengthening the arm of the 
law, he had maintained a contrary opi- 
nion, although he believed it was then the 
general feeling that some coercive measure 
was necessary. But what did he say? 
That he did not believe there was any de- 
fect in the law because the Attorney Ge- 
neral had failed in these prosecutions for 
libel. He stated, that in most of them he 
had, before the parties were brought to 
trial, made up his mind that they must be 
acquitted, and consequently that the fault 
was not in the law but in the mode of | 
conducting the proceedings. In his opi- | 
nion if the Attorney General had acted | 
with more judgment, the law would have | 


been found sufficient; and, therefore, he | 
had concluded that Ministers were not | 


entitled to demand any additional re- 
strictive laws. These were the sentiments 


he had formerly professed, and which he | 


still entertained. He thought honestly and 
conscientiously, that if the Press were to be 
the polluted vehicle of public and private 
slander—if every gentleman who happened 
to be a Minister of the Crown were to be 
held up to scorn as a knave, a liar, and 
a scoundrel—if it were to be considered 
as a part of the liberties of English- 
men that the Duke of Wellington, or 
his right hon. friend, or any other Mi- 
nister, might, because he was a member of 
the Cabinet, be, with impunity, represented 
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as a fool, a traitor, or a coward—one of 
two things must happen; the Press must 
fall into such disrepute that no man would 
allow it the slightest influence, or some 
measures must be taken to correct its ex- 
cesses. And, accordingly, he thought that 
when there was a case of a factious man, 
without principle, or regard to truth and 
decency, and without the least regard to 
private feeling or the public welfare—who 
in the most false and atrocious manner 
published libels against all that was good, 
and great, and distinguished in the coun- 
try—the best thing which could be done for 
the interests of the Press would be, to punish 
such a person, since by so doing that 
moral influence which the Press ought to 
have would be increased. Honourable 
Members might hold out for the abuses 
of the liberty of the Press; but, he con- 
tended, the Press would lose all its in- 
fluence if that liberty were suffered to 
degenerate into licentiousness, since it must 
infallibly fall into contempt. Where, then, 
would be its moral influence? Gone for 
ever. It would become like Thersites, as 
described by Homer, who might say that 
Achilles was a coward and Agamemnon 
not a great King, while the Greeks would 
only laugh at his mendacity and despise 
his slander. When, therefore, a paper was 
conducted on such principles as The 
Morning Journal—on the principle of per- 
petual slander, falsehood, and misrepre- 
sentation, he thought that it was conferring 
a benefit on the Press to punish it. He 
was not afraid to say so—and he knew it 
required some courage to doit. Now with 
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respect to what had been attributed to him 
upon the subject of the publication of the 
names of jurors, he had to state that he 
had been misrepresented. He had pro- 


cured the passage in his speech as he de- 
livered it; and having first explained the 
| tone in which it was given forth, he would 
then proceed to show how he had been 
misrepresented. He should also have oc- 
| casion to allude to another misrepresenta- 
tion which had been very unfortunate for 
| him. But to proceed—the day after he 
| had filed the first information against Mr. 
| Alexander, that gentleman said, that if the 
| jury gave a verdict against him, he would 
| print their names, and so expose them to 
| the public censure. He wished to have it 
| remarked he was not now on the subject 

of the indictment, from adverting to which 

his learned friend had abstained. Hewas, 

however, ready to defend it, if necessary. 
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He knew it might be said, what need the 
Duke of Wellington care about such a 
thing ?—what did it signify tohim? But 
this was not the question. This libel was 
in the form of a letter, signed by a clergy- 
man, styling himself Chaplain to the Duke 
of Cumberland. Every body knew that 
this was false—but still it would be allow- 
ed that the effect of the calumny was ma- 


terially changed by the patronage which | 
himself. The | 
name employed made a mighty difference ; 


this person assumed for 


as, for instance, if a person altogether con- 
temptible in himself were to say he had | 
been sent by Sir Charles Wetherell to tell | 
you, you were a coward and a liar, how- | 
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audacity to publish their names, with a 
view to intimidate them in the discharge 
of their duty, by heaping calumny upon 
them, he would not, if he could procure 
sufficient information, shrink from bring- 
ing that person to condign punishment. 
He was ready to repeat and vindicate 
those opinions ; and he hoped the House 
would be as little influenced as the juries 
were by the threats of the Press. The 
second misrepresentation was on the occa- 
sion of one of the early prosecutions. Mr. 
Alexander had used the word will, instead 
of shall—upon which he had taken the 
| opportunity of remarking, that he proba- 
| bly was not an Englishman. The English 
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ever disposed you might be to despise | | pretended to great felicity in the use of 


anything he could utter as from himself, | these words. 


yet would you then feel yourself bound to 
resent it in some way or other, You 
could not look to Sir C. Wetherell, for 
you, must know it was false that he had 
sent the fellow ; you could, therefore, do 
nothing but knock down the man, or 
prosecute him. It was not, accordingly, 


enough that the Duke of Wellington , 


should know privately that this libeller 
was not sanctioned or protected by the 
Duke of Cumberland, but it was necessary 
that the whole world should know that 
this clergyman was not patronised by an 
illustrious personage so nearly allied to 
the Sovereign. To return, however, to 
the informations. As he had before said, 
he had no time to read the newspapers 
before he went into Court ; he was accord- 
ingly indebted to a friend for the know- 
ledge of Mr, Alexander’s thre sat respecting 
the publication of the jurors’ names, and 





He had accordingly stated 
that, from this circumstance, he believed 
him to be an Irishman or a Scotchman. 
But, in his defence, Mr. Alexander took 
advantage of this, and accused him of 
making some illiberal reflections on his 
country, and, in short, made some parade 
about it. In his reply, however, he dis- 
tinctly stated that he had a great respect 
for Scotland, and had no intention of mak- 
ing any reflections whatsoever upon it, but 
onthe contrary, hehad manyvalued friends, 
for whose sake the country was dear to 
him. But, notwithstanding this, the news- 
papers persisted in taking Mr. Alexander's 
version of the affair ; and the consequence 
was, he had the misfortune of giving much 
offence. He had received many proofs of 
this; amongst the rest one of rather a 
ludicrous nature. In a letter which he 
got the other day, he found enclosed a 
paragraph of a Scotch newspaper, which 





what he said upon the subject was partly | said, that if the Earl of Aberdeen or Sir 
in answer to the advocate on the other George Murray were at the head of the 
side. The hon. and learned Gentleman | Administration, he would not dare to 
then proceeded to read from a written | speak of Scotland in the manner he had 
paper the passage to which he had alluded. | done, for that he would have been at once 
It was to the effect, that he had learned’ turned out of office. That was a sample 
of the threat of Mr. Alexander to the | of the genuine representation of things 
jurors, but that he trusted they would not which was to be expected from a news- 
be swayed by it, or take their lessons of paper, when its interests clashed with those 
duty from the criminal practice of a _ of the persons itmisrepresented, Therefore 
licentious press, or the maxims of an was it, that when he found any sentiments 
anonymous writer, but from the laws | which surprised him aitributed to any 
of the land, the recommendation of friend of his in the public prints, that he 
judges, and the principles of their an-. at once withheld his credence from the 
cestors; and he urged upon them, that report; and he implored the House not to 
if they were influenced by the threat of judge of his conduct in these trials from 
The Morning Journal—the more they sub- what had been detailed by the Press. 
mitted, the more odious would become With respect to the Motion of his learned 
the power to which they succumbed; friend, he begged to say he was most 
and he added, that if anybody had the . anxious that his request should be granted; 
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he was anxious that he should have the pa- 
pers, to found a charge upon them if he 
thought proper, and bring in some measure 
to tie up the hands of the Attorney General. 
He wished, too, that the Motion should be 
granted for another, and more selfish rea- 
son—namely, that the papers might be 
printed, and the House thus enabled more 
easily to come to a deliberate decision re- 
specting his conduct. He, therefore, of- 
fered no opposition to his hon. and learned 
friend. In conclusion he had only to say 
that no act of his was intended to re- 
strict the liberty of the Press. It was 
a false view of the case to suppose that 
any act of his could have such a ten- 
dency. His learned friend was mistaken 
in accusing him of tyranny and oppression. 
He had no object except to restrain the 
excesses into which Alexander had been 
betrayed. In this he perhaps might fail, 
if Mr. Alexander found supporters and 
apologists in that House. He, however, 
had nothing to reproach himself with. 
He retained the opinion that he had acted 
as he ought; and, notwithstanding the ob- 
servations of his learned friend, he believed 
that, under the same circumstances, he 
should act in the same manner again. 

Sir F. Burdett said: Sir, 1 am unwill- 
ing to enter upon the subject before the 
House at this late hour, but, mindful of 
early friendship and old associations, 1 
cannot abstain from delivering a few words. 
Sir, I must say, that notwithstanding the 
multitudinous topics in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman below me indulged, 
and the entertainment he afforded the 
House by those drolleries, which would, 
however, in my opinion, have been better 
calculated for any other stage,—notwith- 
standing those gibes and gambols, and ses- 
quipedalia verba, and apparently inter- 
minable sentences which, as he said of 
my learned friend’s informations, contained 
a little of everything, and something more, 
—notwithstanding all these, his speech 
was like a grain of wheat in a bushel of 
chaff; for the sum and substance of his 
charge against my learned friend amounts 
to this— that he brought an ez officio infor- 
mation, after having first moved for an in- 
formation under the orders of the Court. 
Now, when he states the charge he does 
not state the evils under which individuals 
laboured in consequence of these proceed- 
ings. Hespeaks ofthem as unprecedented 
—he thinks them not only dangerous to 
the Constitution, but such as every lawyer 
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must deprecate—he says the consequences 
are such that no lawyer could be of opinion 
that any such subsequent proceedings 
could take place. I was glad to hear 
him dwell upon these legal effects of the 
proceedings, for here is an end at once to 
the charge, as faras the Attorney General 
is concerned, of cruelty and oppression. I 
say, Sir, I have derived the greatest satis- 
faction from this discussion on this account; 
and there is another satisfaction, which 
may not be conclusive on the minds of 
others, but is so on my own—that these 
proceedings and this discussion must have 
shown the utter impolicy of employing 
those powers which my learned friend ex- 
ercised on this occasion. The learned 
Gentleman has shown, that a great number 
of things taken out of the newspapers, 
which were unworthy of his remark, were 
made the subject of prosecution. I regret 
it, for I am of opinion, with the great 
Chatham, that the Press is, like the air 
we breathe, ‘“‘a chartered libertine.” If 
the Press is licentious, it will cure itself ; 
people will become inattentive to it, and 
its attacks will be ineffectual and of no 
avail upon those against whom they are 
directed. With respect to the supposition 
that these libels affected the reputation of 
the Ministers, I don’t give credit to it for 
amoment, Will any body believe, that 
because the Duke of Wellington was 
called a coward he would stand a jot 
lower in the estimation of any one? I am 
free to confess, if there were any thing which 
could lower him in my mind, it would be 
these impolitic and ill-judged prosecutions. 
I do not believe that he will be in haste 
to repeat them. These are things which 
are to me sources of the greatest satis- 
faction. At the same time I must repeat 
what I stated on a former night, namely, 
my deep regret that my learned friend 
should have thought it worth his while to 
have recourse to that which I must call an 
unconstitutional mode of proceeding. It 
is, and always has been, an_ ineffectual 
mode of opposing opinion. Its inefficiency. 
was proved even during the time when 
the Star Chamber, from which it is derived, 
flourished ; and I am happy to hear the 
learned Gentleman opposite stigmatizing 
it as a power unconstitutional in itself, 
and inconsistent with the law and the li- 
berty of the Press. What use indeed is 
it that the Star Chamber was abolished if 
the same power be still exercised by the 
Court of King’s Bench? and if it continue 
2R 
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to exercise this power, I cannot see what the 
country has gained by the abolition of the 


Star Chamber. The learned Gentleman , 


has talked of Whigs and Tories, distinctions 


which I had hoped had been buried in the | 
|him to refer to what tory attornies- 


grave of the Capulets—which are out ofdate 
—but which he has revived in order to de- 
signate certain parties as Whigs and certain 
parties as Tories. What has been a Tory of 
late years has been a person of contracted, 
bigotted, and arbitrary disposition, who 
would sacrifice every thing for power, and 
who would make fear his instrument in- 
stead of love. On the contrary, a Whig 
has been taken to be a person of more mi- 
tigated, more free and liberal principles, 
one who would act on grounds more con- 
sistent with the institutions of a free Go- 
vernment. The learned Gentleman has 
referred to these two parties, and has 
called my learned friend a whig Attorney 
General. I believe that my learned friend 
is one who wishes well to the Press, but 
who has wrongly thought that he ought to 
exercise his discretion upon its employment. 
I beg to tell him, that discretion is a 
thing which is not derived ex officio; and 
as far as any Attorney General can have 
it, must depend on himself, and not on his 
office. The consequence of these pro- 
ceedings is, that no man who suffers wrong 
from any publication will attempt to vin- 
dicate himself in this manner ; for no man 
would be the better for it. I have some 
right to speak of these things, for I be- 
lieve there is no individual who has been 
so much the butt of strong and malignant 
libels as myself. I never noticed them ; 
for I could not perceive how a prosecutor 
should not be a loser among men of sound 
opinion. I thought it would be no vindi- 
cation of conduct; and can [ believe that 
other persons want that protection which 
an humble individual like myself did not 
require? Let him be protected by his 
own proceedings, and he will not stand 
the lower for these attacks; let him rely on 
his character, to which, sooner or later, a 
discerning public will pay justice. After 
what has passed this night, ! hope my 
learned friend will do one act of justice to 
the Press. If he thinks, as he secms to 
think, that the law as it formerly stood 
was sufficient, let him be the first Attorney 
General to gain a well-merited fame by 
removing the odious statute relating to the 
Press which now disgraces the laws of 
this country. Let him put the Press on a 
ivee footing, on a footing consistent with 
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That will be to himself 
a source of great honour, and to his 
country of great service... When the 
learned Gentleman talks of my learned 
friend as a whig Attorney General, I beg 


general have been. Let him look to the 
prosecutions of former years. If he will 
go into antiquity, and come down here 
with his recondite labours, loaded, not like 
bees with honey, but with musty shells in 
which to put his stores of learning, let him 
not, after searching through ancient history, 
overlook the modern page, and forget all 
the transactions before the present time. 
Let him see the prosecutions that Tory 
attornies general have instituted. I 
remember when a tory attorney general 
prosecuted the editor of the Courier— 
and to the honour of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite let me here observe 
that he was the first to give protection to 
the subject, and in consequence to the 
Press, by allowing every man to appoint 
his own Jury—a proceeding that will 
reflect immortal honour on him, since he 
thereby abolished that system of packing, 
which would secure a Jury that should 
find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain, 
and that left no man any hope of escape. 
I say [I remember that prosecution of 
Mr. Perry, for a libel, in laughing at the 
mad Emperor Paul for punishing people 
for wearing shoe-strings, which at that 
time was considered a signal of Jacob- 
inism. He was found guilty; and what 
was the sentence? Why one year’s im- 
prisonment and 1,000J. fine! I can go 
farther back than that; and when the 
learned Gentleman talks of tory attor- 
nies general, let him recollect the trials 
for life of those honest men whose lives I 
say were endangered by the attempt of 
the attorney-general of that day to re-in- 
troduce those accursed constructive trea- 
sons, which consisted in publications in 
newspapers, in transactions done in open 
day by men who thought no more of 
treason than did the then attorney 
general, and perhaps not so much as 
Lord Eldon does now, since his last fervent 
hope was disappointed in the grant of 
Catholic emancipation. The attorney 
general of that time had not the good 
luck to be able to hang those honest men ; 
but had he succeeded in his attempt, with 
the spirit which those times manifested, 
[ am convinced that numbers of other 
worthy and excellent men would have 
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followed them to the same fate. It is not 
long since & tory attorney general prose- 
cuted the political writer, Mr. Cobbett, for 
writing against that wicked, atrocious, 
flagitious system of flogging English 
soldiers in the presence of German 
soldiers; of mercenaries; he was con- 
victed, sentenced to imprisonment for two 
years, and to pay a fine of 1,000/.* 
After this, Isay, let us look at the conduct 
of the whig Attorney General of the' pre- 
sent day. I say that my learned friend 
left out the strongest part of his case. He | 
has shown that no grievances existed in | 
consequence of these prosecutions. I 
confess, that after he had the oath of Alex- 
ander, that he did not mean to throw any 
imputation on the character of the Lord 
Chancellor, nothing would have been so 
wise as to drop any further pursuit of 
that individual. I do not believe that 
any man gave credit to that charge; but 
even suppose there had been some weak 
enough to believe it, I think he ought to 
have stopped, upon this denial being 
given; but as to the other libels, I do 
think they were utterly unworthy of the 
notice of the persons to whom they were 
applied; and I much hoped at the 
moment, and do believe now, that if my | j 
learned friend had trusted to the good | 
sense of the country, and to the effect of | 
time upon men’s minds, he would have 
found that a malicious attack upon cha- | 
racter could not be successful for more | 
than a very short period. However, that | 
was a question for his judgment—he had , 
to decide what he thought the honour of , 
the Administration required, and for all | 
the rest the juries were responsible—not | 











* In 1810 some of the local Militia at Fly, 
in Cambridgeshire, demurred to march without | 
being paid a guinea usually allowed for marche | 
ing-money, or knapsacks. To quell this spirit 
of mutiny, a guard of the German Legion, then 
stationed at Newmarket, were ordered to Ely, 
(Soham) and punishment was inflicted upon 
the sons and servants of English farmers who 
were then serving their stipulated period. For 
observing in terms considered offensive by the | 
Attorney General (Sir Vicary Gibbs) Cobbett | 
was tried, and sentenced to two years impri- | 
sonment in Newgate, to pay a fine of one | 
thousand pounds to the king, and to find sure- | 
ties for his good behaviour for two years more. | 
Mr. Hansard, the printer of the Register at | 
that time, received three months imprisonment; | 
Bagshaw and Budd, the booksellers, for pub- é 

o 
{ 
| 


lishing, two months ; and these three were 
also to find surety for good behaviour for two 
subsequent years. 
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he; for they were the judges whether 
those papers were or were not libels. But 
when the persons prosecuted were con- 
victed—when they were within the power 
of the Government, what was done ?—For 
three libels, one year’s imprisonment and 
100. fine were imposed, or about the rate 
of 302. and four months for each libel. 
That certainly was a most lenient adminis- 
tration of the law! The learned Gentle- 
man may rummage among his standing 
records as deeply as he pleases ; ; I do not 
think he will find one instance in which 
Government have dealt more leniently with 
persons who have been prosecuted. It is 
a great satisfaction to my mind that it has 
done so. It seems that the Tories out of 
office are not in good heart—their seats 
on this side of the House are uncomfort- 
able. They are like those quadrupeds 
which clothed themselves in the lion’s 
skin, but which could not conceal what 
was their birth; and though they made a 
great noise, it was not the noise of the 
lion. 
Detrahere et pellem nitidus qua quisque per ora 
Cederet introrsum turpis. 


The Tories cannot, Sir; impose their pre- 


| sent outcry upon the country for patriot- 


ism, nor can they give any satisfactory 
cause or reason for the new-born patriot- 
|ism in this age of patriots. The first 
cause of their violence is the Duke of 
Wellington—the next the i furia propria ; 
but when the learned Gentleman, one of 
these Tories, comes forward as a patriot, 
he must forgive me if I look upon his 
claim with caution, and if I confess that I 
am surprised so small a cause as that 
which actuates him could have occasioned 


| so great a noise, and that so great a noise 


should have produced so little effect. I 
did expect a most grievous charge would 
be brought against my learned friend, and 
sorry | should have been had my con- 
science compelled me to vote against him. 
But I am in no such unpleasant situation. 
If the thunder of the prologue had been 
equalled by the subsequent parts of the 
acts of this drama, it would indeed have 
appeared by the vote we must have come 
to, that this House did cast blame upon 
my learned friend; but I feel the greatest 
satisfaction in knowing that we shall be 
compelled to do no such thing. The 
Motion, indeed, Sir, appears to me not 
meant for any other purpose than to 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
W hich weighs upon the heart 
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of the learned Gentleman. It has done 
that—I hope he is better for it. I, Sir, 
who hardly ever oppose any motion for 
inquiry, must almost make up my mind 
to do so here; for the learned Gentleman 
has not made up his mind to any subse- 
quent proceedings, and this Motion in 
itself is without any definite object. 
Why he has not done so is clear—he 
does not wish for them; they would 
be inconvenient to him; he had rather 
the papers should be denied than that they 
should be laid on the Table of this House. 
It is unnecessary now to discuss the gene- 
ral subject of the law of libel. It is alaw 
made by the Court; got up out of one of 
those fictions which are the curse of the 
law of England. A libel is something 
which depends on the constitution of the 
mind of the Attorney General. No man 
can say whether he is writing a libel or 
not. There is hardly any man so mad as 
wilfully to subject himself to the operation 
of such a law, or to attract the notice of 
the Attorney General, except the few to 
whom that notice will be an advantage. 
I think that Mr. Alexander is one of that 
number, and I think he is, as the learned 
Gentleman called him, an organ of the 
party. He is worthy of the party. I 
must say, however, that I hardly expected 
from a lawyer an acknowledgment that he 
wasso; but, no doubt, as he is, his suffer- 
ings for the party will recommend him to 
the justice and the generosity of that 
party. These prosecutions, then, will not 
restrain him: he writes to eat; and that 
necessity is a more compulsory motive 
than any my learned friend can oppose by 
ex officio informations. I am inclined to 
believe he will benefit from them, and that, 
instead of being an example to terrify, he 
will be an object of emulation; and I 
think my learned friend will at last believe 
that the Press must be left to itself. There 
is a wide distinction which I wish to take 
between a public and a private libel. If 
any man feels that he must set himself 
right with the country, he wants no ea 
offictio—that would defeat his purposes, 
If his object, on the other hand, is not 
vindication, but punishment, then he has 
recourse to this unjust, unconstitutional 
instrument, to inflict a penalty on the 
offender: but his character will not be 
vindicated: that object he must attain 
by the course of an action at common law, 
which is the only one that admits truth as 
an answer or defence; but here the at- 
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tempt is, to vindicate character by the use 
of a brutal instrument of terror, which ne- 
cessarily excites the compassion of all 
around. I do not know that truth 
will even be admitted as a defence to an 
action of libel, but it ought, certainly, in 
all instances, to be allowed in extenuation. 
But be that as it may, while the law is in 
such a state of confusion as it is at pre- 
sent, no person knows what is and what is 
not a libel. The law is vague—but the 
term libel is ‘still more so. In the civil 
law it only means a book, and in certain 
Courts an indictment before a tribunal; 
but it is altogether vague and unsatis- 
factory, and is far from curtailing the 
license of the Press; it has no power but 
to work injustice. It has been asserted, 
and it is true, that distress is abroad ; but 
the Duke of Wellington and his colleagues 
have not brought it on the country; and 
when the learned Gentleman speaks of it, 
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heshould remember whowere the authorsof 


it. Whatever may be said of the imperi- 
ous disposition of the Duke of Wellington, 
I never knew any ministry who bore “ their 
faculties more meekly.” I have not the 
honour to know him but as a public Mi- 
nister; but I believe, that though he does 
not think of the public distress exactly as 
we want him to do, there is yet no man 
who would more willingly afford relief to 
it if he could, and every one must be con- 
vinced that the charge which was the sub- 
ject of the prosecution was utterly un- 
founded. 

Mr. Secretary Peel confessed, that 
after the elaborate proemium of the learn- 
ed Gentleman he felt considerable surprise 
at the Motion with which he had concluded. 
After the learned Gentleman’s three months’ 
gestation, and three hours of painful deli- 
very, he was considering with what mira- 
culous conception the learned Member 
was likely to teem; and was surprised 
when the learned Member concluded with 
a motion for papers, every one of which 
he held in his hand. He had expected 
some notice of a legislative proposition, or 
a grand constitutional assertion of princi- 
ple. Notwithstanding his learned friend’s 
offer to produce the papers required on 
parliamentary grounds, a_ justification 
might be made out for refusing them. It 
was quite natural, indeed, the learned 
Gentleman having intimated that at a 
future period he might possibly found 
some vote of censure upon those papers, 
with respect to the Attorney General’s 
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conduct, that his learned friend should be 
anxious to produce them. As the papers 
could be given without material inconve- 
nience, he should not resist their produc- 
tion, The right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to contrast the conduct of Sir C. Wetherell 
on this occasion with that of Mr, Brown- 
low, when proposing a resolution relative 
to the conduct of Lord Plunkett in filing 
ex officio informations after the rejection 
of bills of indictment by a grand jury. 
The hon. Member for Armagh proposed a 
strong resolution—the learned Gentleman 
quite the contrary. The learned Gentle- 
man appeared to suppose that there was a 
design entertained by Government to over- 
whelm Mr. Alexander, because he was the 
representative of his party. In this con- 
spiracy against the individual in question 
he had no share, for he never even heard 
of the libel in which his own name was 
mentioned, till he was informed of the 
prosecution which his learned friend, no 
doubt upon good grounds, had instituted. 
The learned Member supposed, because 
the name of the Member for Newark stood 
first in one of the paragraphs prosecuted 
as libellous, that its prosecution was in- 
tended, among other things, as a signifi- 
cant hint to the hon. Member, and as a 
means of heaping obloquy upon him for a 
supposed privity to the contents of the para- 
graph in which his name appeared. He 
denied this altogether. On the whole he 
was disposed to take much the same view 
of these libels as the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site. The hon. Baronet said, he had been 
more abused than any other public man. 
Certainly the hon. Baronet’s political life 
was longer than his, but, making deduc- 
tions for that, he could claim to be the 
hon. Baronet’s rival in this way. He had 
been Chief Secretary in Ireland for six 
years, and was pretty well abused by one 
party; since the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, he had been exposed to attacks 
from the other, as numerous and violent as 
any that the hon. Baronet himself could 
have experienced. The previous appren- 
ticeship which he had served to attacks 
from the other side prepared him for 
attacks from this; and thus the account 
was balanced. Excepting the allegations 
against the Lord Chancellor, and the state- 
ments which purported to come from a 
person holding the situation of chaplain 
to a royal Duke, he should not have felt 
disposed to prosecute the ordinary political 
calumnies relative to treachery and apost; 
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acy, to which public men were so often 
subjected: he spoke now for himself—- 
such groundless charges gave him very 
little pain indeed. He had so much respect 
for the learned Gentleman, and the great 
and powerful party with which he acted, 
that he regretted that the learned Gentle- 
man should appear to connect himself or 
his party with the libels of the Morning 
Journal and Mr. Alexander—that he 
should speak of Mr. Alexander as the 
organ and representative of the Tory 
party. 

Sir C. Wetherell—I used no such ex- 
pression: neither those words, nor words 
synonymous; nor any thing which a fair 
man could so construe. [ Order] 

Mr. Peel in continuation said, he would 
give the learned Gentleman full power and 
opportunity of explaining, and if he said 
he had not used the words, he would en- 
tirely and fully believe that he did not 
mean to use them. But that such words 
fell from his mouth in the heat of debate, 
was certain, and he would appeal to the 
recollection of the learned Member's 
friends in confirmation of the statement. 
The learned Gentleman had said that the 
object of the prosecution was to beat down 
the powerful Protestant party with which 
Mr. Alexander was connected, and of 
which he was supposed to be the repre- 
sentative; and his learned friend, the 
Attorney General, had to consider what 
effect might be produced by the libels in 
question on parties in this country and in 
Ireland. He would give the opponents 
of the Catholic Relicf Bill in Parliament 
credit for feelings of sincere pleasure if 
their predictions with respect to the results 
of that measure should be falsified; he 
was sure that they would join the advo- 
cates and supporters of the bill in rejoic- 
ing at that: but studious efforts were 
making at the period of these libels to 
unsettle the public mind in Ireland, with 
a view to retard the beneficial effects ex- 
pected from the Relief Bill, and keep the 
Protestant mind in that country ina state 
of excitation by the hope that other influ- 
ence was about to prevail with the Sove- 
reign over that of his Ministers, and that 
the Protestant monopoly would be re- 
established. Whatever might be the effect 
of those inflammatory paragraphs in this 
country, they were certainly calculated to 
be productive of much mischief in Ire- 
land, where parties were so much excited, 
and where all means of fomenting that 
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excitement were so industriously laid hold 
of. In the present case the subject matter 
was invested with a peculiar air of author- 
ity, which rendered its probable conse- 
quences in the highest degree dangerous 
and pernicious. It professed to be written 
by a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who wasdeseribed as the chaplain of aroyal 
Duke, and dealt the most violent personal 
attack onthe Prime Minister of the Crown. 
Then it was immediately copied into all 
the Irish papers, and universally circulated 
amongst an irritated and disappointed 
party, where the elements of strife already 
hut too generally existed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to have 
omitted the consideration of some circum- 
stances connected with those prosecutions, 
which, nevertheless, did not deserve to be 
overlooked. ‘The defendant Gutch, who 
had been included in them, and had been 
found guilty, was permitted to leave the 
Court without any punishment whatever, 
in consideration of his absence from Lon- 
don, and indisposition at the period 
alluded to, This lenity was exercised at 
the particular instance of his hon. and 
learned friend the Attorney General, whose 
proposition it was, that he should not be 
brought up for judgment with the others. 
Was this manifesting a disposition to press 
unduly the power with which he had been 
intrusted by his office? Neither personal 
nor party motives had actuated his con- 
duct ; nor had he taken such a step at the 
dictation of Government, but in strict ac- 
cordance with his own sense of duty, which 
he had invariably exercised with lenity and 
judgment. He quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in thinking that 
he who controlled the excesses of the Press 
was, in reality, the true friend to the 
liberty of the Press, and that it was by 
resorting to such means alone that they 
would secure its proper influence and 
wholesome control over the conduct of 
public men. No man was more thoroughly 
convinced than himself that the Press ex- 
ercised a salutary control over public mea- 
sures and public men, but that control 
would not be increased by private calumny 
and unrestrained licentiousness. He ad- 
mitted that it was most expedient in such 
cases to appeal to the old laws before they 
created new. It was so represented to 
Government in 1819, when it sought to 
invest the law with greater power, with a 
view to repress blasphemous publications. 
On this principle the Attorney General 
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had acted: he had appealed to a jury, and 
shown that offences of this description 
were quite within the reach of the ordinary 
control of common law. 

Lord Althorp observed, that he agreed 
in general with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Westminster, but that 
he must on principle condemn the practice 
of resorting to ex officio informations, 
Nothing which he had heard on that or 
on former debates had convinced him that 
the Attorney General ought to possess the 
power of filing such informations. Not 
that prosecution was always an evil, it 
was sometimes a good, and precisely what 
the libeller deserved. He believed that 
the publication, of which complaint had 
been made was, strictly speaking, a libel; 
but the excitation which existed last year, 
during the discussion of the Catholic 
Question, had led to a strong expression 
of feeling, which would not have been ex- 
hibited in more temperate times. He was 
of opinion, that very often attacks of the 
description which had given rise to these 
ex officio informations, instead of being 
injurious to the person attacked, were 
rather beneficial, since they gave to mem- 
bers of the Administration thus attacked 
an opportunity of defending themselves. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that it appeared 
to him that the prosecutions which had 
been carried on by the learned Attorney 
General showed evidently a desire to as- 
sume a dictation over the public Press. 
He felt extremely sorry for the manner in 
which the learned Gentleman had de- 
fended himself. He had asserted that 
the course which he had taken did not 
give him any additional advantage; but 
he would, on the contrary, show that it 
did give him a very great advantage over 
Mr. Alexander. After the learned Gen- 
tleman had first stirred in these proceed- 
ings he had changed his course, he had 
turned round, he had instituted two pro- 
secutions, the one on account of Lord 
Lyndhurst, the second with reference to 
another of his Majesty’s Ministers. By 
his first proceeding he had filed a sort of 
Bill of Discovery, and of that he had sub- 
sequently taken advantage, It was a 
singular fact, that during the heat of the 
contest, before the Catholic Relief Bill 
had been passed, when agitation prevailed 
to so extensive a degree, not a single 
prosecution for libel had been instituted, 
The prosecution which gave rise to the 
present Motion did not take place until 
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some mouths afterwards. He wasa good 
deal surprised at the course which had 
been taken ; because on one day the de- 
fendant was apprised that he would be 
prosecuted for one libel, and the next he 
was told that he would be made to answer 
for two. Under such circumstances, how 
was he to frame his defence ? He remem- 
bered reading what had occurred on one 
of the state trials, when the prisoner was 
kept in ignorance to within one night of the 
specific charge intended to be advanced 
against him, in order to prevent his fram- 
ing a proper defence; and it seemed to 
him to be pretty nearly the same case 
here, where a man was made acquainted 
on one day with a little charge against 
him, and on the next was informed that 
it was much more extensive. The learned 
Gentleman then referred to the speech of 
the Attorney General on the trial of Mr. 
Alexander, on the 24th of December last, 
in which he was represented to have said, 
“le would now notice some of the topics 
of defence mentioned by his learned friend. 
And first, that the Duke of Wellington 
ought to prosecute another person, who 
was the author of the letter, and not the 
present defendants. But suppose another 
person were the author, and that he 
doubted, the Duke of Wellington would 
be happy to discover the author: that he 
stated from knowledge. Had the de- 
fendants furnished evidence on which to 
prosecute the author? Had they pro- 
duced the letter and offered to prove the 
hand-writing? They had not. Had the 
author himself thought fit to own the 
Letter to the Duke of Wellington and abide 
the consequences? He had not. It was 
not because a name was signed to a letter 
that the Duke of Wellington could pro- 
secute the author. If he failed in proving 
the hand-writing of the author in the ori- 
ginal letter, the defendant must be ac- 
quitted. To say, therefore, that the Duke 
of Wellington prosecuted a newspaper for 
publishing a libel, but would not prosecute 
the author for writing it, was an evasion 
which should not be allowed to go forth 
to the public unanswered.” Here it was 
clearly stated, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton would willingly forego a prosecution 
of the printer, if he could discover the 
author. But was the sincerity of this 
declaration borne out? In the case of 
another newspaper, which occurred but a 
few days afterwards, the author of an al- 
Jedged libel avowed himself in a letter 
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addressed by him,on the 22nd of January, 
to Mr. Maule, the solicitor of the Treasury, 
but no declaration was made to the per- 
son who had written the objectionable 
article, Mr. Stanley Lees Gifford, who 
avowed himself to be the author, that he 
was to be prosecuted, and that Mr. Bald- 
win would not be molested. On the con- 
trary, the letter was returned to the writer, 
on the 27th of January, without the least 
ceremony, and Mr. Baldwin being kept in 
ignorance, up to the very day of trial, that 
he was not to be prosecuted, was put to 
all the expense of preparing for his de- 
fence. He would ask whether this was 
acting in the spirit of the declaration 
made by the Attorney General in the 
speech which he had quoted. It was 
directly the reverse; and he was not wrong, 
under these circumstances, in saying that 
the feeling and the desire of the Attorney 
General was to put down the Press? It 
appeared to him that the law-oflicers of 
the Crown were too eager to punish libel, 
at the same time that the country knew 
not what the law of libel was. ‘The same 
system had been pursued by Whig and 
Tory : on this point, at least, there was no 
difference between them. They were told 
that that which threw an unpleasant re- 
flection on any man was matter of libel. 
Such was the splendid definition of the 
law of libel—a definition which at once 
put an end to free discussion with respect 
to public men and public measures. No- 
thing, he was convinced, but the progress 
of public opinion could remedy this evil. 
The Attorney General denied that he 
wished to domineer over the Press. No- 
thing that he had ever said, or that he had 
ever done, could justify such a conclusion, 
He was obliged to take the law as he 
found it, and by the law he had been 
guided in all his proceedings. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had introduced a 
case which was not then under discussion, 
That case, he begged leave to observe, 
must stand on its own merits, and must. 
not be judged in conjunction with any 
other case. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber, he must say, was mistaken in his 
facts. The Duke of Wellington would 
have been happy, on the trial which had 
taken place, to have prosecuted the author 
of the libel; but up to the time of the 
trial no author appeared that could be 
prosecuted. If the author had been forth- 
coming, he would have been prosecuted. 
He begged leave to correct one error into 
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which some Gentlemen had fallen. It was 
said that but one day’s notice of trial had 
been given. Now he would state that ten 
days’ notice had been afforded. 

Sir R. Heron observed, that in his 
opinion the noble Duke had been very 
ill-advised in carrying on these prosecu- 
tions. He ought, like his predecessors, to 
have treated these libels with the contempt 
they deserved. If all animadversions on 
the conduct of public men were to be 
prosecuted as libels, there was an end of 
the freedom of the Press, 

Mr. North was of opinion, that these 
prosecutions had not been instituted so 
much with a view to gratify the personal 
feelings of the persons attacked, which 
some hon. Members seemed to suppose, as 
to defend the character of illustrious men, 
which was the property of their country. 
He agreed with Mr. Burke that men could 
not look with indifference on the contempt 
of their fellow creatures; and the law was 
therefore bound to shield them from ca- 
Jumny. It seemed to be a mistake to 
suppose that these prosecutions had 
not been begun on account of the ex- 
citation occasioned by the passing of the 
Catholic Relief Bill. Many persons, 
both in England and Ireland, were anxi- 
ous that the agitation occasioned by 
the discussions on the Catholic Question 
should survive the passing of the bill. 
To allow that bill to have fair play it was 
necessary that the Government should 
watch over its infancy. It was bound to 
prevent busy and disappointed men from 
marring the effect of that healing measure. 
He would not enter into the questions 
which had been mooted as to the law of 
libel, he having only risen to explain that, 
in his opinion, these prosecutions were 
necessary in order to prevent the spread- 
ing of calumnious assertions, that were 
only intended to preserve alive a spirit of 
dissatisfaction. 

The Solicitor General defended the 
course pursued by his hon. and learned 
friend. The hon. and learned Member 
for Clare had observed, that during the 
period of agitation, no prosecution for 
libel had been instituted. This, he con- 
ceived, was a very proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. Government was unwilling, 
while the country was in a ferment, to 
add to the excitation which was felt on 
all sides. But when the great measure 
was carried which created so much warmth, 
then, and then only, did the Government 
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think it right to interfere, in order to pre- 
vent the daily promulgation of libel. He 
looked upon the libel against the Lord 
Chancellor, not merely as a libel directed 
against an individual, but as a libel which 
affected that which was most dear to the 
country in a constitutional point of view, 
he meant the pure administration of jus- 
tice. The proceeding in that case he 
conceived to be a proper one; the charge 
of the judge he considered to be correct, 
and the finding of the jury was, in his 
opinion, perfectly just. Some individuals 
seemed to suppose that the libel in ques- 
tion could not affect, could not injure the 
character of the Lord Chancellor, but he 
was prepared from his own knowledge to 
say, that it was most injurious; and he 
was quite convinced, that if he had not 
repelled it, he would have been utterly 
unable to have remained in his situation. 
Looking to the important duties which the 
Lord Chancellor had to perform, it was 
quite impossible, if he allowed the remotest 
taint of suspicion to rest on his character, 
that he could be looked up to with that 
respect and veneration which such a func- 
tionary ought to command. The course 
pursued by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man with whom this motion originated, 
was neither more nor less than this; 
namely, to bring before the House the 
person who had prosecuted, and success- 
fully prosecuted, an individual accused of 
libel, together with the Lord Chief Justice 
who tried the cause, and the jury who had 
decided on it. He had watched those 
cases with much anxiety, and he would 
assert, in the face of that House, that never 
were prosecutions carried on with a more 
sincere desire not to punish unnecessarily, 
but merely todo that which was demanded 
by a regard to the peace and safety of the 
country. 

Mr. Sadler was of opinion, that it was 
very right to bring this subject before the 
House, and he conceived that his Majesty’s 
Attorney General could not feel any hard- 
ship in consequence of its being so intro- 
duced. He had some observations to 
make on the subject, which he would offer 
when a distinct proposition relative to this 
subject was before the House. He admitted 
that the question had been very well ar- 
gued on legal grounds; but there were 
some other points connected with it which 
he deemed very important, and which, 
if no other individual thought proper to 
bring forward, he certainly would. 
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Mr. Hume said, he was extremely glad 
that this Motion had been made, and he 
was quite sure the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir C. Wetherell) had read the 
Attorney General such a lecture as he 
could never forget to the last day of his 
existence. The Attorney General, in ex- 
planation, had said, that he did not mean 
to set himself up as a dictator of the Press: 
but he could assure the Attorney General 
that the impression of those around him 
(Mr. Hume) was, that such was his mean- 
ing. The speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) was very different, and 
did him great credit. He had always, 
both in public and private, praised the 
right hon. Gentleman for treating the 
calumnies of the Press with the contempt 
they deserved. He was sorry that the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Westminster, 
had attempted to palliate the conduct of 
the Attorney General by alluding to that 
of attornies general in the most odious 
times of tyranny. The present state of 
the libel law was a disgrace to the country. 
The Attorney General had said, that he 
was favourable to a well-regulated Press : 
but what did the Attorney General mean 
by this? His meaning was evident,— 
namely, a Press regulated by himself. He 
had never heard a weaker defence than 
that of the Attorney General, and when 
the papers distributed it over the land, he 
was quite sure that the voice of the public 
would induce him to stay his hand. He 
had never heard any individual defend the 
libel on the Lord Chancellor. On the 
contrary, every body condemned it, and 
rejoiced at the punishment of it. He 
protested, however, against this being put, 
as the Solicitor General had put it, in the 
front of the battle. He was glad that 
these prosecutions had been begun with- 
out the knowledge of the Secretary for the 
Home Department. This confirmed his 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
character. He hoped the country would 
know this: he hoped the country would 
know that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not aware of these prosecutions until the 
day after they were brought into Court. 
He trusted the Attorney General would 
learn caution by the proceedings of this 
night, and he thanked the learned Gentle- 
man for bringing forward this Motion. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen had so totally misrepre- 
sented what he had said, that he must 


-he allowed to lay claim to contradict it at 
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a future time, for to trespass upon the 
House at that late hour was out of the 
question. 

Mr. Peel said, that words were not 
strong enough to describe the misrepre- 
sentation into which the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen had fallen with respect to him. 
So far from differing with his hon. and 
learned friend, the Attorney General, he 
entirely agreed with him; nay, he had not 
heard one single sentence from his hon. 
and learned friend in which he did not 
concur, In what he had said upon the 
point on which the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen had so strangely mistaken him, he 
was speaking of himself personally, and of 
the abuse which had been levelled at him. 
He had expressly stated that his hon. and 
learned friend had acted upon no other 
than the just and proper feeling of pre- 
venting the continuance of excitement in 
this country and in Ireland. He enter- 
tained the same feeling, and if he had 
been told that a chaplain of the Duke of 
Cumberland had made such a_ political 
charge against a Minister, or that any 
other person had made such a personal 
charge against the Lord Chancellor, he 
should have been ready to suggest the in- 
stitution of a prosecution. All he had 
contended for was, that there had been no 
conspiracy to ruin an individual; and he 
said again, that he did not know that fhe 
himself had been mixed up in the libel, 
until the author of the libel had been pro- 
secuted. Knowing the deliberate inten- 
tion in which these libels were published, 
he begged to be understood as _ perfectly 
concurring in the prosecutions against the 
author of them. 

The Solicitor General said, that he also 
had been most strangely misrepresented 
by the hon. Member for Aberdeen. He 
had not put the libel against the Lord 
Chancellor foremost in the battle, except 
so far as it was the first of a series of libels. 
He was willing to put that out of the 
question, and to defend the rest of the 
prosecutions. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that at that late 
hour he should compress his reply into a 
very small compass. When he professed 
himself to be a Tory, he could not of 
course labour under so great a delusion as 
to expect to meet with the approbation of 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for West- 
minster. No amalgamation, no recipro- 
city of sentiments could take place be- 
tween them upon the Tory creed; but 
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there was no delusion in him, if there were 
consistency in the hon. Baronet, when he 
expected to find support from the hon. 
Baronet in defending the liberty of the 
Press. Strange to say, however, he had 
met with an opponent in the hon. Baronct 
on this point. So also had the hon. Baro- 
net treated him on what he had said with 
respect to the privileges of the House; 
and no wonder. Ten or twelve years ago, 
if his memory did not fail him, the hon. 
Baronet had shown the greatest possible 
contempt for the privileges of the House ; 
and he was not surprised, therefore, that 
the hon. Baronet should lay heavy stripes 
on his back for the sticking to the Journals. 


His search into the Journals was mere chaff 


in the opinion of the hon. Baronet, now, 
as heretofore, when the hon. Baronct held 


cheap and trampled on the privileges of 


the House. It was a part of the honour- 
able Baronet’s tactics to hold cheap all 
searches into the privileges of that House. 
If it were not so late, he would go more at 


length into the fine declamatory attack of 


the hon. Baronet upon him; but, leaving 
it here, allow him to say that the hon. 
Baronet seemed to be more of a theoreti- 
cal than a practical patriot. And now for 
the right hon. Secretary, who had endea- 
voured, somehow or other, to make it out 
that he was connected with, or was a par- 
tisan of Alexander’s paper. The right hon. 
Gentleman had let him down easy; he did 
not thank him for that, but only for his 
intention, on this point, by supposing that 
the words he had used had fallen from 
him in the heat of debate. Now, he did 
not pretend to have much greater coolness 
and self-possession in debate than other 
Gentlemen possessed, but he begged eave 
to say that he had used no such expres- 
sions as those which the right hon. Gentle. 
man had attributed to him. The right 
hon. Gentleman had observed that he had 
not defended Alexander in Court. Surely 
that was a proof that he was not a partisan 
of the Paper, and the only part of the libel 
in which he had said that he should have 
concurred, was that in which it was said 
that the condition of the august personage 
alluded to was to be commiserated. He 
repeated this, and this, zpsissimis verbis 
was the expression he had used, and 
which had been violently tortured into 
something else—something different. He 
did not, therefore, think that the right hon. 
Gentleman had fairly reciprocated the 
absence of personality in which he had 
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commenced and conducted this question. 
But his main position remained untouched. 
That position was, that there was no case 
on the Journals of that House in which 
the Attorney General had proceeded 
against an individual for a libel on a Mem- 
ber of the House, without leave of the 
House. His hon. friend the Attorney 
General smiled—smiled in contradiction 
as it seemed, to this statement. Now he 
was always glad to see his hon. and learned 
friend in good humour, and in the same 
good humour he begged leave to re-state 
aud to re-assert this position, and, more- 
over,to repeat that it had not been touched. 
There was once a celebrated wit, George 
Selwyn, whose habit it was to play off 
a very ingenious trick upon his opponents 
in argument. That trick was, to repre- 
sent his opponent as saying something 
very ridiculous, and then to get up and 
answer that which he had put into the 
mouth of his antagonist. This was George 
Selwyn’s way, and the plan had been 
adopted by the Attorney General that 
night. But, at that late hour, it was im- 
possible for him to go into all these things. 
The Attorney General had admitted that 
he meant to put down the paper; and 
this was a part of the complaint which he 
(Sir C. Wetherell) made. It was not be- 
cause Alexander was scurrilous, but be- 
cause the paper was the champion of the 
fallen Protestant party that it was to be 
Could the Attorney General 
“Oh! 
but,” said Mr. Attorney, ‘I can’t read 
all the newspapers; I have not time.” 
Perhaps not; but it seemed that the At- 
torney General found time to read the 
Morning Journal. There were many other 
papers—daily papers—besides as many 
as fifteen Sunday papers, he believed, of 
which the editors made no holiday on 
Sunday,— 

The sabbath shines no day of rest to them: 
of all these daily and Sunday papers, none 
but the'Journal was read by Mr. Attorney. 
The knockers and the bells of all the other 
editors were undisturbed by Mr. Attorney ; 
it was only the brass at the door of Mr. 
Alexander that had charms for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. ‘“ And yet,” said 
Mr. Attorney, “it was not Alexander, 
the libeller, that I attacked, but the Morn- 
ing Journal.” This was what he com- 
plained of: and now if any Gentleman 
told him that he was connected with any 
of these people, he begged to say, in the 
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Strongest Parliamentary language, that 
such Gentleman imputed to him what was 
not true. He had been taunted with his 
labours of gestation ; he had been told that 
his labours were all gestation, and that 
they ended not in delivery ; but he begged 
leave to say, that he had stated he should 
go farther, and he promised them that his 
labour should not end in the barren result 
anticipated. His intention was to take 
the sense of the House on this question,— 
namely, whether, when an Attorney Gene- 
ral had got out of a man the nature of his 
defence, he was then at liberty to proceed 
against that man by ea officio informations. 
He begged leave to say that he was 
gratified with the expressions of approba- 
tion which he had received from many 
hon. Members; and although he had re- 
ceived such stripes in a certain patriotic 
quarter, yet he should sleep soundly, never. 
theless, under the conviction that he had 
shown himself a greater friend to the 
liberty of the Press than the hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett), though he had not pro- 
nounced so eloquent a declamation as had 
proceeded from the hon. Baronet. The 
late hour of the night prevented him from 
going as fully into the speeches on the 
other side as his inclination prompted 
him. 

Mr. Peel said, that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman supposed that he had 
intimated that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had any personal connexion with 
the Morning Journal he was mistaken. 
He had said no such thing; and if he had 
misrepresented any part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech, he had done 
so unintentionally. 

Mr. Tennyson: thought that a part, at 
least, of the present Motion, could not be 
complied with. The exact words in which 
each verdict was pronounced, and the 
exact words in which the juries recom- 
mended the defendant to merey, were not, 
he apprehended, recorded, 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that they were 
handed up in writing, and did, or ought to 
exist. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that still he did not 
know that they were part of the record. 

Motion put and agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 3. 


Minutes.) The Consolidation Fund Bill, and the Clerks of 
the Peace Balances Bill, were read a third time,—-Several 
Returns, relative to the Import and Export of Lead, and 
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relative to the National Debt, were laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed ; and certain witnesses were ordered 
to attend the Committee sitting to inquire into the East- 
India Company’s Charter. 








MOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 3. 


Minutes. ] Sir T. BARING presented the Report of the City 
of Cork Election Committee, stating that Mr. G. Cat- 
LAGHAN was not duly elected; that the last election was 
consequently void; that the Petition against it was not fri- 
volous or vexatious: and also that the opposition was not 
frivolous or vexatious. —A new writ was ordered to issue 
for Cork, in the room of Mr.G.CALLAGHAN, on the motion 
of Sir T.BarinG.—The Ecclesiastical Leases Bill was read a 
second time.—The Contempt in Equity Bill, the Lunaties’ 
Property Bill, and the Liability of Real Property Bill, were 
read a third time.—Lord LowTHER gave notice for Mon- 
day of a motion for leave to bring in a Bill, to remove the 
Market for Hay and Straw from its present situation in the 
Parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields.: —Mr. Dawson brought 
in the Transfer of Aids Bill, and the Exchequer Bills Bill 
for 1850: both read a first time.—Returns were laid onthe 
table of the pay and allowances of the Royal Marines ; 
of the quantity of Corn, Meal, and Flour, imported both 
from foreign parts and from Ireland, both in British and in 
foreign ships; of the sums received and paid by the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt on account of Savings 
Banks; of the average sale at which Stock had been pur- 
chased for the redemption of the National Debt; of the 
money received from the sale of Life Annuities; of all 
foreign Lead, and Lead Ore imported; of the Salaries of 
Receivers General of Taxes; and of all additions made to 
the National Debt.— Returns were ordered of all the Coals 
imported into Dublin during every year since 1822; of 
all the Suits commenced in the Courts at Westminster 
during the years 1825 to 1829 inclusive; of all private and 
public Meetings before Commissioners of Bankrupts 
between January 1828 and January 1850. 


Mancuester Petirion.}] Mr. E£. 
Davenport, in presenting a Petition from 
Manchester for a reduction of taxation, 
and complaining of distress, said it 
would be desirable that the House should 
come to some understanding on the sub- 
ject of his Motion on the State of the 
Country, which stood for Friday next. 
He understood, as the motion was not 
likely to be very acceptable to Ministers, 
that they intended to avail themselves of 
their empire over the Orders of the Day on 
Friday, to prevent it from coming on at a 
reasonable hour. The hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire had, in anticipation of that 
harbinger of spring, the cuckoo, thought 
fit to lay his egg in his (Mr. Davenport’s) 
nest, and refused to give way to him. 
The hon. Member for Bletchingley also 
had a motion for Friday, but was willing 
to allow precedence to him (Mr. Daven- 
port). The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
probably with a view to catch some stray 
votes in a division upon which he ought not 
to have a majority, had given notice of 
what he called a Financial Statement for 
the 15th of March; but the House should 
recollect that it was admitted Ministers 
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had no plan of relief. He should be in 
his place on Friday, ready to proceed 
with his motion, if it were the pleasure of 
the House to permit him to do so. The 
petition which he held in his hand 
afforded an additional proof of distress, 
and an additional reason for inquiry. It 
was from the retail dealers of Manchester, 
and had attached to it the signatures of 
every dealer in the town except three: the 
first of them was a butcher, and his name 
was not to the petition because he hap- 
pened to be drunk when it was signed ; 
the second was a Quaker, who having 
plenty of spare confidence, said he con- 
fided in the wisdom of Parliament; the 
third was a pensioner, who got his living 
by taxation, and saw no occasion for its 
reduction. 

Mr. Tennyson thought it would be con- 
venient to the House if it could be under- 
stood what was to be the question for 
discussion on Friday. He did not give 
up all hope that the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, might 
develope some plan of relief which would 
make the hon. Member’s motion less 
necessary. 

Mr. Bernal wished to know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether he 
proposed or not to proceed with any Esti- 
mates on Friday, as some were fixed for 
that day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was the general understanding that 
the Estimates should be proceeded with on 
Mondays and Fridays; but that, bowing 
to the feeling of the House, he had sacri- 
ficed one of those days for the East Ret- 
ford question. He did not, however, there- 
fore think it necessary to fix some other 
day for the motion of the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury. 

Sir Richard Vivian was of opinion that 
the House ought on no consideration to 
postpone the motion for considering the 
state of the country. If it were again and 
again indefinitely postponed, the ferment 
in the country might go the length of a 
revolution, and be beyond the control of 
Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had some reason to complain, and did 
not therefore expect to have been at- 
tacked. He had fixed the Committee of 
Supply for Friday, but had given way, 
against his own wish, because Members 
were anxious to proceed with the East 


Retford Bill, He would not oppose the 
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hon. Member for Shaftesbury fixing his 
motion on some other day. 

Colonel Davies said, he did not feel 
disposed to place much confidence in any 
statement the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was likely to make, and therefore 
he thought the House ought not to defer 
the motion for taking into consideration 
the state of the country. A large division 
in the favour of the motion for an inquiry 
might make the Members come forward 
with a statement suitable to the wants and 
wishes of the people. It was not his wish 
to oppose Government, but to strengthen 
it, if it was to enable it to give some relief 
to the country. 

Mr. Harvey confessed, that he was one 
of those who thought the distress of the 
country very severe, but he did not think 
it was of so revolutionary a tendency as 
the hon. Member for Cornwall (Sir R. 
Vivian) seemed to suppose. The country 
would, he believed, wait patiently, though 
the hon. Member for Shaftesbury’s motion 
were postponed, and that motion would, 
he thought, be most suitably made, after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his statement. If that were not 
what the country had a right to expect of 
Government—did not give the people suffi- 
cient relief—all theirRepresentatives might 
then unite in one body to compel it. He 
would not wish that they should do that 
till the government had developed its 
plans, for ie was not without hope that 
the Government, by repealing the tax on 
Beer, and adopting other financial mea- 
sures of a similar nature, would render it 
unnecessary for the Representatives of the 
people to take on themselves the task of 
chiding it. He thought, therefore, that 
the hon. Member’s motion should be 
postponed. 

Mr. A. Baring said, he could not see 
any necessary connection between the 
motion of the hon. Member and_ the 
financial statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that one should be postponed 
for the other. Although he did not ex- 
pect much from the motion of the hon. 
Member, yet, as the country was certainly 
suffering under some distress, the House 
ought not to interpose unnecessary ob- 
jections in the way of a motion that 
had relief in view. The country might 
think it was sported with were the 
motion to be again postponed. He was 
the more anxious that the motion should 
not be postponed, on account of the ex« 
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aggerated statements which were made in 
both Houses of Parliament of the dis- 
tressed condition of the country. He had 
a great respect for the hon. Member for 
Cornwall, but could not believe with him, 
that we were on the eve of a revolution. 
The greater part of England he was 
satisfied was perfectly quiet, and one 
reason he had for wishing that the motion 
of the hon. Member might not be post- 
poned was, that the state of the country 
might be made evident to all. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was far 
from wishing to postpone the hon. Mem- 
ber’s motion, but it would have been more 


convenient had the hon. Member selected | 
a day on which he might have brought it | 


forward without asking other hon. Mem- 
bers to give up their plans. He was 
anxious, and so were all the Ministers, 
that the motion should comeon. He was 
anxious that the country should not be 
kept in suspense as to the several plans 
of relief hon. Members had to propose. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
Ministers had given way to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bletchingley (Mr. Tennyson) and 
had consented to postpone the Estimates 
beyond Friday, in order that the hon. 
Member’s motion relative to East Retford 


(and as that had been three years before | 
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the House, it was high time it should be | 
settled,) might not be deprived of the | 
support of his friends who were about to} Birmingham Union, and of the several 


go on circuit. Having thus given way, 
the Ministers were then asked to forego 
their arrangement, and make way for the 
hon. Member for Shaftesbury. 
been hinted that the hon. Member may 
introduce his motion as an amendment to 
any other motion, and if he means to do 
so it will be a great convenience to the 
House to be informed whether or not such 
is his intention, and what is the precise 
nature of his motion, When that is 
known the House wil be able to decide 
what course ought to be pursued. 

Mr, E., Davenport said, he was anxious 
to accommodate himself to the wishes of 
the House, but he heard such conflicting 
opinions, that he could not make out 
what those wishes were. He certainly 
could have no objection to state that his 
motion would be for a Committee to 
inquire into the State of the Country. He 
was too old a soldier not to take advan- 
tage of circumstances, and therefore he 
could not state more precisely what his 
motion would be, till the day of battle 


{ 





| 


| 
| 
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arrived. If he put off his motion beyond 
Friday, he was afraid that he should have 
no opportunity of bringing it on till after 
Easter. He thought the House would 
not wish him to postpone his motion till 
after the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his statement on the 15th instant, 
though if that right hon. gentleman would 
state that he meant to propose a material 
reduction of the public burthens he should 
have no objection to wait till he heard him 
detail his plans. The House, however, 
had heard the hon. Member for Callington 
(Mr. Baring), whom he might perhaps 
call the ministerial Member for that place ; 
from that there could be no hope of the 
Government materially reducing the 
national burthens. Not looking for any 
relief from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, he should not, therefore, post- 
pone his motion beyond Friday, and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not oppose the hundred of Bassetlaw 
to the wishes of all England. 

Sir Richard Vivian said, that he did not 
mean to affirm that the country was in a 
state of rebellion, but nobody, he thought, 
could deny that there was a revolutionary 
spirit in the country, which it would not 
be wise to inflame by refusing or delaying 
to inquire into the means of relieving the 
general distress. | He would only remind 
the House, in proof of his assertion, of the 


Societies for promoting Radical Reform, 
which were already matured in different 
parts of the country. The hon. Member 


It has | for Callington did not seem aware that 


a meeting had lately taken place in its 
neighbourhood, to complain of distress, 
and petition for relief; and being igno- 
rant of that, the House would not be 
disposed to place much confidence in his 
representation of the general satisfaction 
which the hon. Member said existed in 
the country. 

Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Portman, Sir F. 
Burdett, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. Peel, 
Sir E. Knatchbull, and Sir J. Graham, 
severally urged the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury to state distinctly whether or 
not he was resolved to bring forward the 
motion on Friday, since it would be a 
great convenience to be certain of the fact. 

The Petition was then read, and the 
question that it do lie on the table was 
received with laughter, and calls for “‘ Mr. 
E. Davenport.” 

Mr. E. Davenport said, it appeared to 
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him to be the feeling of the House that he 
should proceed forthwith with his motion, 
[A general cry of “‘ No, no.”| He should 
leave the motion, then, as it stood, for 
Friday. 

Sir Z. Knatchbull said, that the matter 
then remained in the same uncertainty in 
which they had found it. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


Duty on Prints anpd_ Books.] 
Mr. Bernal begged to ask a question 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
specting a practice that had lately sprung 
up in the port of London, and in some of 
the outports. Formerly, a duty of 6d. 
used to be paid at the Custom-house on 
maps and prints, unless they belonged, 
and were attached to, a book, in which 
case they passed with the book, and were 
included in the duty of 5. per cwt. 
Lately, however, within the last six months, 
the Custom-house officers in London and 
at Dover had taken it into their heads to 
charge 6d. for every print or map which 
was contained in a book, besides the duty 
of 51. per cwt. He begged from the right 
hon. Gentleman an explanation of this 
novel proceeding. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not then prepared, but would to-morrow 
satisfy the hon. Member. 


Tue Late Triats in Cork.] Mr. 
Jephson rose, pursuant to the notice he 
had given, to move for several Returns con- 
nected with the postponement from the 
last summer assizes at Cork, of the trials 
of Leary and others, charged with a con- 
spiracy tomurder. The hon. Member pre- 
faced his Motion by saying those trials had 
been unwarrantably postponed by Chicf 
Baron O’Grady. He fixed a day for the 
termination of the assizes, and beyond that 
he would not wait, though he was earnestly 
implored to wait, and though, by not wait- 
ing, he consigned the men to prison for 
several months, The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving ‘ That there be laid be- 
fore the House a copy of the entry made by 
the clerk of the Crown, as to the cause of 
the postponement of the trials at the last 
summer assize at Cork, of the trials of 
Leary and others, accused of Conspiracy 
to Murder ; also a copy of the Memorial 
of the Grand Jury of Cork to the Lord 
Lieutenant, for a special commission to 
try the prisoners, and the answer thereto ; 
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also copies of any correspondence of the 
Crown Solicitor on the subject of the trials; 
a copy of any notes made by the learned 
Judge who postponed the trials; and also 
an account of the whole expense of the 
Special Commission, held in Cork in 
October last, and how the money was ap- 
propriated.” 

Colonel O’Grady, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that he knew nothing of the 
circumstances, but being nearly connected 
with the Judge who presided, he could 
state that as far as he (the learned Judge) 
was concerned, he would have no objection 
to give every information in his power, 

Mr. King supported the Motion, and 
said, he was sure that all the circum- 
stances would be satisfactorily explained. 

Lord Leveson Gower said, he had no 
objection to the Motion, except to that 
part which related to the Judge’s notes, to 
call for which in such a case was, in his 
opinion, unparliamentary. 

Sir C. Wetherell objected to the pro- 
duction of the Judge’s notes, and also to 
the confidential correspondence of the 
Crown Solicitor on the subject of the trials, 

Mr. Doherty suggested to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Jephson) to withdraw those 
parts of his Motion, to which, after a few 
words, he consented, and the Motion thus 
reduced was agreed to. 


Strate or tue Country.] Mr. E£. 
Davenport, adverting to what passed on 
the subject of his motion on the State of 
the Country, which stood for Friday, said, 
that on consideration he was reluctantly 
induced to postpone it, as it might be in- 
convenient to many Members who would 
wish to vote upon it, and who also wished 
to vote on the East Retford question. 
He would, therefore, postpone it from 
Friday next, and fix it for the day after 
that named for the financial statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—namely, 
for Tuesday, the 16th instant. 


Catt or tue Hovsr.] Sir 
Vyvyan fixed his Motion, that the House 
be called over, also for Tuesday the 16th 
instant. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 4. 


Minutes.) The royal assent was given by commission to 
the Consolidated Fund Bill, and the Clerks of the Peace 
Balances Bill.—Returns were laid on the table relative to 
the Long Annuities, the Sayings Banks, and the Affairs of 
India, 
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Committee on East-Inpra AFratrs. | 
Earl Bathurst moved, that the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
East India Affairs, do, from time to time, 
report their proceedings to the House.— 
Ordered. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he felt 
very great satisfaction at the motion which 
had just been made by the noble Earl, 
He was about to present three or four 
petitions on the subject of the East-India 
Company’s Charter, the prayer of which 
was similar to the prayer of other petitions 
which he had already presented with 
reference to that question. He begged 
leave to take that opportunity of stating, 
that the Representatives of various bodies 
of individuals, in different parts of the 
country, who were sent to town to watch 
over the interests of many who were 
anxiously awaiting the result of this 


inquiry, had expressed to him, and, he | 


believed, to other noble Lords, a wish to 
be made acquainted with the proceedings 
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time, to order the publication of the 
evidence. He hoped that the proceedings 
would be reported as frequently as possible, 
by which course the parties would be put 
in possession of those facilities which they 
anxiously wished to attain: and they 
would thus have an opportunity, when 
they saw the proceedings, of suggesting 
whether it would be necessary to adduce 
other evidence. Hoping that their object 
would be fully attained, he would trouble 
their Lordships no further, but move 
“ that the Petitions be brought up.” 

The Petitions were then read. They 
were from the merchants, bankers, manu- 
facturers, and inhabitants of Glasgow, 
and Blackburne, and from the Dock Com- 
pany of Hull, and prayed that the East- 


'India Company’s Charter might not be 


before the Committee, in such manner as | 


might seem most proper to their Lord- 
ships, in order that they might be enabled 
to form an opinion on the evidence (the 
subject being one in which they felt a deep 
and important interest), and to judge how 
far it would be expedient for them to 
bring forward other evidence relating to 
this question. He felt, whatever the rules 
of their Lordships’ House might be? upon 
this point, that it was highly necessary 
and proper for those persons to be made 
fully acquainted with the proceedings of 


renewed. 


Distress or tuk Country.] The 
Duke of Grafton presented a Petition 
from the owners and occupiers of land in 
thecounty of Suffolk. His Grace observed, 
that the object of the petition was to call 
their Lordships’ serious attention to the 
distressed state of the Agricultural inter- 
est, and particularly to the melancholy 


' situation in which the class of labourers 


| 


the Committee, and the subjects to which | 


they directed their inquiry. Many of 
them understood the question perfectly 
well; and they possessed information 
which probably was not before the Com- 
mittee, and which they were anxious to 
tender to their Lordships. He confessed 
that he was one of those who wished that 
course to be taken, although he was aware 
that some difficulties might arise in effect- 
ing the object to which he alluded, in con- 
sequence of the formation of their Lord- 
ships’ Committees. He gave his full 
concurrence to any measure which was 
likely to give to those persons the satisfac- 
tion they desired ; and therefore he heard 
with much pleasure the motion of the 
noble Lord, the President of the Council, 
who presided over the Committee. That 
motion arose out of a Resolution which 
the Committee had agreed to on that day, 
and which empowered it, from time to 


| 





was placed. The Petitioners recom- 
mended, and in their recommendation 
he cordially agreed, the most strict and 
rigid economy; and they prayed for a 
remission of those taxes which bore most 
immediately on the labouring classes. 
Although it was evident that great and 
extensive distress was felt throughout the 


country, yet he was not one of those who 


despaired of seeing that distress alleviated. 


| In the last Session their Lordships were 


occupied with a question which absorbed 
all others, and prevented them from look- 
ing narrowly into the state of the country ; 
but he hoped that in the present Session, 
some great and well-digested measure 
would be introduced — that some extensive 
and effectual remedy would be devised— 


| for the relief of the labouring population. 


The interests of the country, and, he 
might add, the interests of humanity, 
peremptorily required a measure of that 
nature. 

The Earl of Stamford bore testimony to 
the fact, that very great distress existed 
throughout the country, not only in the 
agricultural, but in the manufacturing 
districts. In consequence of the act of 
the legislature by which the currency was 
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altered, men who were formerly in respect- 
able circumstances were reduced to com- 
parative poverty: their stock was sold to 
pay rates and taxes, and in numerous 
parishes they were reduced even to the 
necessity of mending the roads. Many 
of the labourers were obliged to take 
refuge in the workhouse, while others were 
passing their time in idleness, engendering 
feelings of insubordination and disaffection. 
If the tradesmen were asked how business 
was going on, their uniform answer was, 
that it was never so bad. The timber- 
merchant would tell them that the same 
timber which brought 6s. a foot in 1814 
was now almost unsaleable at 3s. a foot ; 
and the butcher complained that he had 
not one-half the demand for meat which 
he could boast of a few years ago. He 
did not make these observations for the 
purpose of casting censure on his Majesty’s 
Government, but he felt it right to say 
thus much in support of the statements 
contained in the petition. 

Lord Calthorpe said, that the privation 
experienced by the people at the present mo- 
ment was, he believed, universal, scarcely 
any part of the empire was free from it. 
Most certainly the pressure was general, 
and was felt most severely. While, how- 
ever, he admitted the existence of distress, 
he must be allowed to observe that, in 
different places, it differed extremely in 
degree. It appeared to him, however, that 
the existence of such a degree of privation 
as every man knew to prevail throughout 
England, called urgently for very strong 
measures at the hands of Parliament, and 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, to meet the 
exigency of the time. It was the impera- 
tive duty of Ministers to do their utmost 
to diminish those burthens which bore so 
heavily on the country. He, for one, did 
not withhold from Ministers that credit 
which was due to them, for a sincere and 
honest anxiety to reduce the existing 
taxes. But he certainly must say, that if 
the work of retrenchment and the im- 
provement of the country were not speedily 
undertaken,—if his Majesty’s Ministers 
did not afford the utmost facilities for a 
full and ample inquiry into the degree 
and extent to which that retrenchment 
might safely be effected, and if at the 
same time the resources of the empire 
were not permanently enlarged and ame- 
liorated by positive remedies,—the people 
would have much reason to complain. 
More than one remedy had been urged 
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upon the House, and particularly by a 
noble Viscount (Goderich), who stated his 
views on the subject a few evenings since. 
Many of the measures adverted to by him 
might be carried into effect with the 
greatest advantage. The taxation, on which 
the noble Viscount particularly touched, 
and which pressed with extreme severity 
on the industry of the country, might, he 
conceived, be diminished without any loss 
to the Revenue, but, on the contrary, with 
considerable benefit to it. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there was 
no objection whatever, on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to afford every infor- 
mation in their power, with respect to the 
expenditure of the country. It could not 
certainly have escaped the notice of noble 
Lords, that the estimate of the expense of 
the country had been very considerably 
diminished in the present Session of Par- 
liament, in comparison with that of the 
last and the preceding Session, considering 
at the same time what reductions had 
been made in those Sessions on the esti- 
mate of former Sessions. He could safely 
say that he had done every thing in his 
power, and all the other Ministers of his 
Majesty had done every thing in their 
power, to reduce the expense of the 
country to the smallest possible amount. 
There was no expense incurred that was 
not expressly necessary to maintain the 
honour of the country, and to uphold its 
interests, extended as they were to every 
quarter of the world. It was perfectly 
true that this island was but a small 
portion of the globe, yet its interests were 
extended all over the world, and must be 
maintained, though at a great expense. 
The expense necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of this 
country was at present only 12,000,000/. 
of money; for there had been a decrease, 
in the last three Sessions of Parliament, 
of not less than 2,000,000/. on this part 
of the expenditure; and their Lordships 
must know that the other portions of 
the expenditure, such as the payments for 
half-pay and for the interest of the 
national debt, could not be touched at all. 
Having said this, he must claim for 
himself and his colleagues credit for an 
anxious desire to do every thing in their 
power to diminish the expenditure. With 
respect to the amount of expense incurred 
on account of the Colonies, he believed 
that the number of troops in the old 
colonies, and places occupied by a military 
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force previously to 1792, was now reduced 
lower than it was in that year. This | 
country had, however, in the course of | 
the last war, made very considerable | 
conquests, and those conquests required 
for their maintenance large bodies of men, 
and consequently created a great addi- 
tional expense. They required for their | 
protection, very nearly as many troops as | 
the old colonies. In some parts cf the | 
world England had very important ones | 
now, which formerly were not in her pos- 
session, to maintain which a certain force 
was obliged to be kept up. Before the 
war we were not masters of the Cape of | 
Good Hope, of the Mauritius, nor of 
Ceylon. In the Mediterranean we had 
formerly no station, except Gibraltar, 
which was not the case now. It was 
obvious, that all the colonies which we 
had acquired demanded a large force for | 
their protection. These things considered, 
it appeared to him that the military estab- 
lishment had been reduced as far as it 
could be reduced, a proper regard being 
had to the interests of the empire. With 
respect to the naval establishment, it was 
a little higher than it usually was in time 
of peace; but the necessity which had 
arisen for employing fleets in different 
parts of the world, where war was still, or 
had been very lately, carried on, necessa- 
rily called fora greater number of men, 
and, consequently, created a greater ex- 
pense than would have been required 
under ordinary circumstances. The ques- 
tion then was, whether it were possible to 
do without those stations? He thought it 
was not; and therefore the matter came 
to this—that we must maintain them ; 
and Ministers were anxious to do so at 
the lowest possible expense. 

Lord Calthorpe admitted, that it was 
quite clear, that the retention of those 
colonies and stations must inevitably be 
attended with a certain expense ; but still 
he was by no means prepared to say that 
greater reductions might not be effected. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, there was 
one point which had not been alluded to 
when mention was made of our foreign 
possessions, to which he would call their 
Lordships’ attention: it was a very im- 
portant point, for the station which he was 
about to notice had cost this country 
infinite sums of money, as well as the lives 
of our best soldiers and seamen. Hebelieved 
that the subject was somewhat unpopular, 
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opinion on it. . He adverted to the settle- 
ment of Sierra Leone, which was still kept 
up, on the coast of Africa, for the purpose 
of checking and controlling the slave- 
trade. Now he wondered, when he heard 
economy so much spoken of, that no notice 
was taken of that settlement. He believed 
he might say, that in the way of money, 
it was a heavy expense to this country ; 
but that circumstance was not one-half so 
much to be regretted, as the thousands and 
tens of thousands of lives which it cost 
the country. Our troops became the 
victims to that pestiferous climate, and 
our brave seamen perished on its equally 
pestiferous coast; for he believed that it 
made no difference whether the men were 
on shore or were employed on the coast: 
in either case, the result was equally fatal. 
In his opinion, very considerable savings 
might be made in the colonies. He 
thought that the expense which was 
incurred on account of them might be 
materially diminished. There was one of 
them, New South Wales, which was dis- 
covered between 1780 and 1790; and he 
found that at the present time the mother 
country was put to the expense of keeping 
two regiments of infantry there, besides a 
civilestablishment. Whether that establish- 
ment was on an extravagant scale or not, 
he could not say ; but certainly the colony 
ought to bear some portion of the 
expense. The subject to which he had 
first pointed their Lordships’ notice was a 
very important one, whether it were viewed 
with an eye to economy, or to the feelings 
of humanity. Ministers ought to take into 
their serious consideration, whether they 
would persevere in the system so long 
persisted in,—whether they would con- 
tinue the attempts made (from the most 
laudable motives he believed, but with 
very little effect) to do away with the 
slave -trade by preserving the settle- 
ment of Sierra Leone. They must know 
the dreadful loss of human life which was 
sustained there, and they must be equally 
aware of the waste of treasure which that 
settlement had occasioned. He begged 
pardon for detaining the House so long; 
but he thought this was a subject which 
deserved consideration. With respect to 
the distress of the country, he really did 
not see any material advantage that was 
likely to be derived from the remedies 
pointed out in some places. Many causes 
might be assigned for that distress, but 
he would allude only to one,—he meant 
28 
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the change in the currency. Ifthe subject 
were made matter of inquiry, he thought 
it would be found practicable to resort to 
a paper currency, on a certain and defined 
principle, by which the country would be 
benefitted. There was a paper currency 
in Scotland, and why might not we assimi- 
late our system to the system which pre- 
vailed in that prosperous country? The 
noble Lords who moved and seconded the 
Address on the first night of the Session, 
who were connected with Scotland, and 
knew its condition well, stated that there 
was no distress in that country, yet they 
had that small paper currency there of 
which we had deprived ourselves, That 
might, he thought, be considered as one 
eause of the distress. But there was 
another, and that a very powerful cause ; 
he alluded to the state of the Poor-laws. 
An enormous tax was levied in that shape, 
and he wished to direct their Lordships’ 
attention to it. He would first notice the 
mode of its assessment ; and, secondly, the 
manner of its appropriation, In one way 
or other 8,000,0002. was collected under 
this head, and it was grossly misapplied. 
It was called poor-rates, but it was applied 
to fifty other purposes. Was it to be 
believed that no means existed by which 
it could be mitigated, and made to fall 
more equally? Various were the purposes 
to which this tax was diverted ,—building 
bridges, making roads, &c. Was it fair, 
he would ask, to compel him to pay for 
building a bridge, over which a London 
Alderman might walk gratis, when at the 
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same time he was obliged to pay a tax | 
levied on coal, for the erection of London | 


Bridge? This money was also applied 


to pay the expense incurred for the convic- | 


tion of offenders. 
ships, he believed, knew the amount of the 
sums paid in this way. He contended, 
that expenses incurred for the conviction 


of offenders ought to be paid out of the | 
He instanced these things, | 


public purse. 
to show how necessary it would be, to go 
into an inquiry on this subject. 
good would result from such an inquiry 
than would be derived from any general 
inquiry, which never reached any specific 
object. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, no one 
could doubt bnt that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters intended to make some reduction ; 
and it must be admitted that some useful 
reductions had been made in preceding 
years; at the same time it must occur to 


Very few of their Lord. | 


More | 
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their Lordships, that however favourable 
might be the disposition of any Govern- 
ment towards retrenchment, it was impos- 
sible to say what should be done until the 
subject was fully investigated. As a proof 
of this, he would instance the fact, that it 
had been confidently stated by former 
Governments, and he had no doubt it was 
their sincere belief, that the reduction of 
expenditure had been carried to the utmost 
extent to which it could safely be carried. 
But afterwards, stimulated by the attention 
which Parliament paid to the subject, they 
found that farther retrenchments might be 
made with perfect safety to the interests of 
the country; therefore, he meant not to 
throw any imputation on the noble Duke 
opposite, when he stated that he could not 
assume it as a decided fact, that there 
might not hereafter, or even in the course 
of the present Session of Parliament, arise 
an opportunity for making an effectual 
and useful reduction in the expenditure of 
the country, although the noble Duke did 
not at present contemplate such an event. 
Knowing, however, as he did, that much 
of the future relief of the country depended 
on the hope of a very considerable reduc- 
tion of expenditure, to that hope he would 
cling even to the last day of the Session. 
The noble Duke had alluded to the colo- 
nial expenditure. Now, there were two 
views connected with that subject. The 
one was that which the noble Duke had 
taken,—that of considering the minimum 
of military defence and civil establishment, 
by which those colonies might be kept in 
security and connexion with the mother 
country: the second was, after having 
ascertained to what that mznzmum of ex- 
penditure might be brought, to consider 
by what means the colonies could be in- 
duced to assist themselves and relieve the 
mother country from a portion of the bur- 
then. That was, he thought, one of the 
greatest points of policy that could be 
looked to; for, numerous as our colonies 
were, and reaching, as the noble Duke 
had truly said, to every quarter of the 
globe, they must be divided into two 
classes ; one consisting of purely military 
stations, the expense of which must in- 
evitably be thrown on the mother country, 
and the other composed of colonial de- 
pendencies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the mother country, and pos- 
sessing a wealthy population. Now, in pro- 
portion as there was extended to the latter 
the advantage of a good Government and 
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a considerable share in the adminis- 
tration of that Government, he thought 
those colonies ought to give every facility 
for defraying a part of the expenditure 
connected with them. If this country 
afforded them naval defence, as no doubt 
it always would, he thought they ought to 
be made to defray the whole of the mili- 
tary expense. Let their Lordships look 
to Canada: the people there were now en- 


joying a government, somewhat different 


indeed from what it was, but one under 
which they lived happily, and which 
seemed to meet the feelings and wishes of 
the whole population. In his opinion, such 
being the case, that colony ought to defray 
the greater part, if not the whole amount 
of the expense incurred for a military 
force. 

The Petition was then read, and laid on 
the Table. 

The Duke of Richmond presented a Pe- 
tition from the town of Lowth, in Lincoln- 
shire, complaining of distress. He expressed 
a hope that the noble Lords whose senti- 
ments he had listened to that evening, 
would support the motion which he in- 
tend to submit shortly. 


TimBeRr.| Earl Darnley, in rising to 
move for a return of all Contracts made 
for Timber for the use of his Majesty’s 
Dock-yards, since January Ist. 1810,stated 
that his object in moving for the Return 
was, to put at rest those differences of 
opinion relative to the price of Timber 
which had been lately stated in that 
House. He wished also to make the Ad- 
miralty aware of the necessity of putting 
a stop to the practice of laying in such a 
vast stock of Timber as was piled up in 
the Dock-yards. Large sums were ex- 
pended every year for the purchase of 
Timber, which might, he thought, be saved 
He by no means wished to cripple the 
efficiency of the Navy, for he believed that 
to be essential to the national safety—he 
wished to make no reduction in the num- 
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believed, for the purchase of Timber and 
other Stores for the next year, was not 
less than 784,0002.,* which seemed to him 
so enormous that some reduction ought to 
be made in it. He was willing to confide 
in his Majesty's Government, but he 
earnestly pressed it on the noble Duke 
' (Wellington), or on the noble Viscount 
(Melville) to consider of the propriety of 
curtailing this enormous branch of ex- 
penditure. Before he made the Motion 
| he would observe, that much of this Tim- 
ber, he believed, came from Sierra-Leone, 
his opinion concerning which colony was 
precisely the same as that of his noble 
friend who had addressed their Lordships 
that evening. His Lordship concluded by 
moving for, “ee an Account of all the Timber 
contracted for the use of his Majesty’s 
Dock-yards since January Ist, 1810, spe- 
cifying the quantity and quality of the 
Timber supplied under each contract, the 
country where the Timber was grown, the 
price per load (except the price of contracts 
now in existence) and the amount of Duty 
paid on Timber of foreign growth.” 
Viscount Melville said, he did not rise 
to oppose the Motion, but only to assert 
for himself, that he had a strong desire to 
make every possible reduction ; at the same 
time he was bound to inform their Lord- 
ships, that he did not think a diminution 
of the supply of the materials of ship- 
building was consistent with the national 
safety. As long ago as the time of Lord 
Sandwich, a regulation was made to keep in 
the Dock-yards three years’ supply of 
Timber, that, in case of any sudden emerg- 
ency, seasoned Timber might be obtained. 
The regulation, however, was not carried 
fully into effect, till the very last year of the 
late war. He would not enter into details; 
he would only assure his noble friend, 
that much less Timber was made use of 
than formerly, and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was anxious to reduce the expendi- 
ture to the lowest possible scale.—The 
| Returns were ordered. 


Foreign Corn. 





ber of seamen employed, for that part of | 


the service could not be too effective: he 
thought, indeed, that the coast blockade 
might be dispensed with, but he objected 
to keeping up such an immense dead stock 
in our Dock-yards, which perhaps might 
never be wanted, and was purchased ap- 
parently only to decay. When the Re- 
turns, for which he should move, were laid 
before their Lordships, they would be as 
sensible of this as he was. The vote. he 


Forricn Corn.] The Earl of Malmes- 
bury rose, to move for some Returns, to 
which, he said, he understood his Majesty's 


* This sum ination the expense of the re- 
satin of docks, wharfs, and buildings; and the 
price of old Stores 104,000/. must be deducted 

; toget at the sum voted by the Ifouse of Com- 
mons; there remains680,000/. as the sum voted 
for Timber and other Stores in one year.—See 

i Navy Estimates, for 1830, page 14 
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Ministers would make no objection. The 
noble Earl accordingly moved for ‘a Re- 
turn of the quantity of Wheat entered for 
home-consumption, under the Act of 9 
Geo. 4th, cap. 60, in each week since the 
passing of the Act, with the amount of 
duty received thereon; distinguishing the 
average price, and the rates of duty charged ; 
also a Return of the aggregate average 
price of Wheat, from the first week of 
October, 1828, to the second week in 
February, 1829; and also the same Return 
from the first week in October, 1829, to 
the second week in February, 1830.” His 
wish was, to ascertain the quantity of 


Foreign Corn. 
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Annuities, and of sums received and paid by the Com- 
missioners on account of Savings Banks.—Accounts were 
ordered of the quantity of foreign meal, corn, and flour 
imported, and of the quantities imported from Ireland. 


Lerps anp Setpy Raitway.] Mr. 
Sadler presented a Petition from certain 
proprietors of lands in the neighbourhood 


_ of the line of the projected Railway between 


Wheat entered weekly for home-consump- | 


tion, since the passing of the Act alluded 
to in July, 1828. In seventeen months 
from that time, no less than 2,200,000 
quarters of Wheat had been imported into 
this country, and he had no doubt but 
these large importations joined with the 
still greater importations of Wool, had 
contributed materially to cause the agri- 
cultural distress. By the last Return their 
J.ordships would see, that the farmer had 
not been receiving, by 4s. per quarter, that 
price which the legislature deemed neces- 
sary asa remunerating price.—The Returns 
were ordered. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 4. 


MInuTesS.—Mr. Poitip Pusey took the oaths, and his 
seat for the borough of Rye. 

Mr. M. A. Tayor brought in his bill to diminish, in cer- 
tain cases, the inconvenience and expense of Writs de 
Lunatico Inquirendo.—It was read a first time. 

On the Motion of Mr. C. PALLMER, there was ordered to 
be laid before the House copies of any Correspondence 
between the Chairmen of any of the Water Companies in 
the Metropolis and the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, respecting a sufficient supply of Water. Also 
of the Letters Patent for incorporating any Companies for 
the supply of Water in Christchurch, Bermondsey and 
Southwark. 

Mr. O'CONNELL gave notice, that on Tuesday, the 4th of 
May, he would move for leave to bring in a bill to place 
investments of property for charitable purposes by Catho- 
lies on the same footing as similar investments by Pro- 
testant Dissenters :—That on the same day he would move 
for leave to bring in a bill to render valid, in this 
country, the marriages of Roman Catholies by their own 
priests; and also, for the repeal of certain penalties to 
which Catholic priests in Ireland were at present lable, 





for marrying a Protestant to a Roman Catholice—and, | 
that on Thursday, the 6th of May, he would move for a | 


Radical Reform in the Representation in the Commons 
House of Parliament. 

On the Motion of Mr. ProtHEerRor, there was ordered to 
be laid before the House an account in detail of the 
money paid to the Commissioners of Public Records, and 
its application; also an account of the number of Works 
printed by them ; also an account of the number of per- 
sons employed by the Commissioners, the nature of the 
employment of each, and the amount of salary. 

An Account was presented of the Bank Annuities and Long 


Leeds and Selby, against the bill now in 
progress; and on Mr, Marshali moving 
the second reading of the bill, 

Mr. Sadler opposed the Motion, on the 
ground of the injury and inconvenience 
which the railway would occasion to the 
petitioners. The utility of railways in 
cases where water communications existed 
was as yet doubtful; but let it be estab- 
lished that they were of importance, and 
the petitioners were ready to sacrifice their 
private convenience to the public good, 
and abandon all opposition to the bill. 
The experiment as to the advantage of 
railways was in progress; when it should 
have been completed, it would be time 
enough to pass such a bill as the present. 

Mr. Marshall spoke of the advantages 
that would result from the proposed rail- 
way, and added that the great majority of 
landed proprietors upon the line had as- 
sented to the measure. 

Mr. F’. Wilson opposed the bill, as in- 
volving an attack upon the interest of the 
proprietors of the Aire and Calder navi- 
gation. 

Mr. Sykes supported the bill. The in- 
tended railway would be of the greatest 
public benefit. He was not surprised at 
the opposition of the hon. Member for 
York, who received dividends to the amount 
of 10,0002. a year out of the Aire and 
Calder navigation, though he was at the 
opposition of the hon. Member for Newark 
(Mr. Sadler), who being interested in the 
town of Leeds, might be expected to sup- 
port the bill. 

Bill read a second time. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Inpiaw Arrairs.] Mr. Ward presented 
Evidence taken before the Committee upon 
the Charter of the East-India Company, 
and moved that it be printed. 

Mr. Hume said, this was evidence which 
had occupied the Committee a fortnight, 
and that it formed a great mass. He rose 
for the purpose of suggesting that, as soon 
as each witness had been examined and 
cross-examined, his evidence should be 
printed. ‘This mode would enable Gentle- 
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men to follow the evidence, which they 
could not be expected to do if it were to 
be presented in such large masses, and if 
the Committee always waited till they 
could present a whole fortnight’s evidence 
at once. 

Mr. Stewart thought there could be no 
objection to so reasonable a proposal. Be- 
sides, it was of great importance that the 
evidence should go forth to the public, 
which it could not, unless it were given to 
the House in small quantities. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
that there had been some discussion on 
this point in the Committee, but thought 


[ Marcu 4. } 





it had been settled that the evidence should | 


be presented every fortnight. At all events, 
this was a question for the Committee. 
He believed it was not the usual course of 
the House to interfere in a matter which 
had been left to the discretion of a Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Althorp, though not a member of 
the Committee, said, he thought that if the 
Committee itself did not object, it would 
be very convenient to the House that the 
evidence should be reported in small par- 
cels, so that it might be more speedily in 
the hands of Members. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as it could not be known to what 
length the examination of a witness might 
extend, it would be better to have the evi- 
dence reported at fixed periods. 

Mr. Ward said, that he had not under- 
stood it to be the intention of the House 





that the Committee was to give the evi- | 


dence in such very smal! parts. Neither 


had he expected that the hon. Member | 


(Mr. Hume) would have called the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject. He had 
understood it to have been the hon. Mem- 
ber’s intention to confine himself to a 
remark upon the necessity of expediting 
the printing. 

Mr. Spring Rice had also understood 
that the reports of the Committee were to 
be at the end of six days of actual sitting, 
which would include a fortnight of time, 
as the Committee sat only on three days 
of the week. To report at shorter pe- 
riods might be sending the evidence in 
a very unsatisfactory manner before the 
House. Sometimes it might be desirable 
to report at the end of four days, and 
sometimes not before the end of eight; 
but he thought it would be better to leave 
the matter, as it had been already left, to 
the discretion of the Committee, 
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Mr. Hume did not wish that the Hous 
should interfere. His wish was, that whe" 
the evidence of one witness was complete» 
it should be presented to the House. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 


fa) 


Inenanp: — Case or Francis 
M‘Brian.] Mr. O’ Connell wished to know 
from the noble Lord (F. L. Gower) oppo- 
site, whether he had any objection to the 
production of a Petition or Memorial for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
from a person named Francis M‘Brian, a 
prisoner in Enniskillen gaol, complaining 
of the conduct of the Sub-sheriff of Fer- 
managh. He also wished to know from 
the noble Lord whether the proclamation 
issued last year by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, for putting down party proces- 
sions, was issued by the advice of the 
law officers of the Crown in that country. 
His reason for asking for this information 
was, that one of the Irish Judges, in going 
a circuit soon after, was reported to have 
delivered a charge very contrary to the law 
as laid down in that proclamation, and that 
same learned Judge had recently selected for 
his circuit that one where there were most 
trials for infractions of the law, as laid 
down in the proclamation, to be tried, and 


| Where, in fact, the point at issue would 
| be, whether the explanation of the law 


given in the proclamation, or by the Judge, 
was the correct one. He wished also to 
know, whether the Lord Licutenant was 
aware of the opinions delivered by the 
learned Judge on the occasion ailuded to, 
and whether he also knew of his having 
selected that particular circuit. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman then moved that 
the petition of M‘Brian to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant be laid before the House. 

Lord F, Z. Gower had no objection to 
the production of the petition. As to the 
hon. and learned Member’s questions, he 
would state, first, that the proclamation 
alluded to was certainly issued by the ad- 
vice of the law-oflicers of the Crown. It 
was signed by the privy councillors, one 
of whom was the Attorney General. With 
respect to the second question, he would 
state that the Lord Lieutenant had no 
control over the Judge, and no official 
knowledge of the charge delivered by that 
learned person. All he could know of it 
was in that way which was open to any 
Other individual. Jn the selection of cir- 
cuits by the Judges the hon. and learned 
Member must be aware that the Lord 
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Lieutenant did not interfere. ‘There was 

nothing which would excite greater jealousy 

in and out of the House than such inter- 

ference, and it was wisely abstained from. 
The Motion was agreed to. 


Lrish Clergy. 


Intsu Crrrcy.] Mr. O'Connell said, 
he had to present to the House three Peti- 
tions from inhabitants of five parishes, 
composing the union of Foxford, in the 
county of Mayo. 
was from the Protestant inhabitants of 
those parishes, and he considered it a great 
honour to have it intrusted to his care. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
detailed the substance of the petitions, 
which was to this effect ;—that the rev. 
John O’Roorke was appointed vicar of the 
parishes in 1817, since which time he had 
never resided or possessed any place of 
residence, or performed any duty, in the 
union, except on a few Christmas and 
Easter festivals, but had resided at a town 
fifty miles distant, in another county and 
diocese, where he carried on business as a 
tithe-farmer and grazier; that he never 
contributed any thing beyond 40s. a-year 
to the parish; had no school there; and 
that the consequence was, that the children 
were dependent for instruction on a school 
established by Roman Catholics, and that 
many of them had lapsed from the Church 
of England, and embraced what they 
called, the errors of the Church of Rome; 
that the petitioners had been grievously 
harassed by the conduct of the said rev. 
John O’Roorke, whose demands for tithes 
had been every year increasing, while the 
manner of collecting those demands became 
every day more oppressive ; that the vicar 
refused to take a composition of 500/. a- 
year of the present currency for his half 
share of two out of five of the parishes, 
though none of his predecessors had re- 
ceived more than 300/. a-year for the 
tithes of the whole union; that the vicar 
had demanded tithe on hay and wool, 
never before demanded in these parishes ; 
that the parishioners suffered great hard- 
ships by the prosecution of those claims 
by the vicar, many of them being obliged 
to attend, pursuant to summonses issued, 
at the Episcopal Court, at Skreen, a village 
thirty-five miles distant from the centre of 
the union ;: and that in the last three years, 
2,521 suits for tithes had been instituted 
by the said vicar. The petitioners prayed 


the House to take these matters into con- 
sideration, and to afford them relief, 
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Roman Catholics. 


Roman Catruotics or Gatway.] Mr. 
Spring Rice presented a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Galway, the only town in 
the United Kingdom where, since the act 
of last Session, any civil disabilities on 
account of religious opinions existed. The 
nature of the petition he would state in a 
very few words. By an Act passed in the 
reign of George Ist, any Protestant mer- 
chant resident for a certain time in Galway 
might claim his freedom of the town as a 
matter of right. The object of that Act 
was, in the spirit of that day, to support 
what was called the Protestant interest. 
The principle of the Catholic Relief bill, 
passed last Session, rendered it expedient 
that any statute creating civil disabilities 
on account of religious differences of 
opinion between Christians, should be ex- 
punged from the Statute-book ; and in the 
spirit of that Act he thought the Catholic 
merchants and traders of Galway should 
be placed on an equal footing with their 
Protestant fellow-townsmen. Galway was 
an improving town, the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of which had, as the petition- 
ers very properly stated in their petition, 
ever been distinguished by their loyalty ; 
and now that religious disqualifications 
were abolished all over the kingdom ex- 
cept that town, he thought they should be 
got rid of there also. He would not go 
further on the subject at that moment, 
but would give notice, that on Wednesday 
next he would move for leave to bring in a 
bill to remove the disqualification, by 
placing Catholics and Protestants on an 
equal footing. 

Petition brought up and read. 

Mr. Protheroe supported the prayer of 
the petition, and said, that from an assent- 
ing smile of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Peel) at some of the remarks 
of his hon. friend, he had reason to hope 
that the bill for which the hon. Member 
intended to move would receive the sup- 
port of Government. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had interpreted his smile rightly. 
He thought that, consistently with the 
principle of the measure on which Parlia- 
ment had acted in the bill of last Session, 
Roman Catholics ought not to be allowed 
to remain under disqualifications on account 
of religious opinions. So far he admitted 
the principle of the hon. Member's mea- 
sure. On the manner in which that 
principle might be carried into effect, he 
would now offer no opinion, but, without 
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pledging himself further than the principle 
he had stated, would wait till he saw the 
bill. 

Lord F. LZ. Gower said, that he also 
would abstain from any pledge on the sub- 
ject. He fully admitted the principle 
stated by his right hon. friend, and was 
prepared to act on it. If the measure were 
to be introduced as a private bill, he could 
not give it his support ; though, as a public 
measure, the principle which the hon. 
Member for Limerick had stated had his 
sanction. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the question was 
not so much one of a public principle, as 
of the rights of a corporate body. He did 
not think the House could interfere with- 
out violating the charter of the town of 
Galway. 

Mr. Peel said, the right which the Pro- 
testant might claim of being admitted a 
freeman, was not one depending on the 
corporation ; the Protestant could insist on 


[ Marcn 4.] 





it, as one conferred on him by act of Par- | 


liament. 
last Session, 


Now, in the spirit of the bill of | 
Protestant and Catholic | 


ought to be put on an equal footing in this | 


respect. This might be done either by 
giving the right to the Catholic, or by 
depriving the Protestant of it; but the 
application of the general principle did not 
at all affect corporate rights. 

Mr. C. Wynn hoped, that an equaliza- 
tion of the rights of the two classes would 
not be effected by depriving the Protestant 
of any right he already possessed; but 
rather, by conferring a similar one on the 
Catholic. If the corporation had no power 
to refuse the Protestant, it was not a cor- 
porate right, but one created by Parlia- 
ment, with respect to which both parties 
should now be equal. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he would not 
enter into the question then, farther than 
to re-state his opinion, that on the matter 
in question, Catholics and Protestants 
should be placed on equal footing, accord- 
ing to the principle of last year’s bill. 

Mr. O'Connell concurred with the right 
hon, Gentleman that that bill made Ca- 
tholics and Protestants equal in all parts 
of the kingdom except Galway ; and that, 
to follow up that principle, they should be 
put on equal footing there also. 

Mr. Spring Rice asserted that no un- 
just interference with corporate regulations 
was contemplated or required. The policy 
which originated the grievance alluded to 
was henceforward to be considered obso- 
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lete, and, therefore, all partial traces of 
its existence ought immediately to be 
removed. 

Mr. Daly contended, that the innova- 
tion proposed would in effect abrogate the 
rights of the corporation altogether. 

Sir C. Wetherell observed, that it did 
not follow as a necessary consequence of 
the late Relief bill, that they should in- 
fringe upon local privileges, and interfere 
with long-established customs and regula- 
tions of a partial operation. 

Mr. North vouched for Galway being a 
very Catholic place, where the great mass 
of the population had always been of that 
persuasion. By the law of the corporation, 
any Protestant tradesman who resided 
amongst them for the space of seven years, 
might claim his freedom; and this was 
held forth by way of inducement to others 
of the same church to come and settle with 
their families in the town. Those days, 
however, had now gone by, and a more 
liberal policy had been introduced, in ac- 
cordance with which he maintained that 
the members of both churches should be 
placed on a perfect equality. There was 
in fact no longer any reason for continuing 
the law. The House, by making both 
parties equal, would only withdraw from 
the present Protestant generation an unfair 
privilege, which ought never to have been 
granted. The principle on which it was 
originally established was now no longer 
recognized as part or parcel of the Consti- 
tution, and consistency demanded that the 
legislature should in this instance, as in 
every other, raise their Catholic fellow- 
subjects to a level with themselves. 

Mr. Lambert bore testimony to -the 
respectability of the meeting which was 
convened for the purpose of getting-up 
this petition. There was no desire what- 
ever on the part of the petitioners to put 
down the Protestants, or attack their legi- 
timate interests. ‘They merely sought to 
remove an invidious regulation, which only 
produced mutual jealousies, and kept alive 
the recollections of caste, and prevented 
the animosities of party from subsiding, as 
in due course they must necessarily other- 
wise have done. There was no peace at 
elections, in consequence of this unpopular 
enactment, as the native respectable inha- 
bitants were naturally disgusted at the 
number of non-residents and strangers who 
were, onsuch occasions, brought up to vote. 
So odious was this system to the people in 
general, that he had actually seen the 














steward of the hon. Member opposite, con- 
ducted to the hustings under the protect- 
ing escort of a file of soldiers. By the last 
census it was ascertained that the number 
of inhabitants amounted to 40,000, of which 
only 1,000 were admitted to the freedom 
of the corporation. 

Mr. O'Hara said, he should be always 
ready to vote for any measure which would 
contribute to promote union in society. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 


Durty on Prints anp Mars.] Mr. 
Bernal requested that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would give him some informa- 
tion explanatory of the increased duty 
which had lately been charged at some of 
our out-ports on prints and maps which 
were intended to be illustrative of literary 
works. He had reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman of the circumstance yesterday, 
and now again begged to call his attention 
to the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that it was probable a difference of 
opinion might arise between the parties 
interested and the Custom-house officers 
as to what were legitimately chargeable 
and what were not so. The Revenue regu- 
lation was simply this;—all maps and | 
prints which merely illustrated works of | 
literature were certainly exempt from the | 
duty referred to, as they passed with the | 
book, being included in the 5l. per ewt. | 
But when the letter-press was only an 
explanation of the prints which it accom- 
panied, they were in that case liable to be 
charged separate duty. 

Mr. Bernal stated, that he had been 
informed the Custom-house officers ob- | 
served neither the spirit nor letter of such | 
a regulation ; as they lately made it a prac- | 
tice to charge a separate duty on maps | 
and prints, which, according to the fair | 
interpretation of the rule in question, | 
would be exempted, being a necessary 
component part of the works to which they | 
were attached. The hon. Member men- 
tioned a case of the maps belonging to a 
geographical work having been charged 
with the separate duty, and other cases, in | 
which the prints were charged 6d. each | 
respectively, in addition to the regular | 
duty on the works illustrated. This system, | 
he apprehended, must originate in some | 
mistake on the part of the officers them- 
selves as to the meaning of the regulation | 
which it was their duty to enforce. It’ 
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would be desirable, therefore, that it should 
be more fully explained by an official com- 
munication, to be transmitted to the out- 
ports, and also promulgated at the Custom- 
house itself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should be happy to be informed more 
precisely of the particular cases to which 
the hon. Gentleman had adverted. 


Military Punishments. 


Law Rerorm.] Mr. Peel moved, that 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, requesting that he would be 
pleased to order that there be laid before 
the House a copy of the second Report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the present Administration of Justice inthe 
superior Courts of Law. 

Mr. Brougham stated his intention to 
postpone the Motion on this subject, of 
which he had already given notice, as it 
would be desirable that he should have an 
opportunity of referring to the report of 
the commissioners, although it was neces- 
sarily but limited and partial in its details. 
Members, of course, would have access to 
it when printed, and they would in conse- 
quence, be better informed after having 
read upon the subject than they were now. 
It was therefore his wish to renew his 
notice for Thursday, the 29th of April, 
which would be the first open day after 
the Easter recess. 


RerorM IN THE CoLontiaL JupDIcaA- 


'Ture.|] Mr. Brougham, on presenting a 
| Petition from certain inhabitants of York- 
| shire, praying for the Abolition of Slavery 
in the West Indies, inquired of the right 


hon, Secretary for the Colonies, whether it 
was the intention of Government to post- 
pone for this Session the introduction of 
any measure for the purpose of effecting a 
Reform in the Colonial Judicature. 

Sir G. Murray stated, in reply, that the 
expenses attendant on such a proceeding 
would be very great; but he could not at 
present ascertain the exact amount. Cer- 
tain difficulties existed, nor could they be 
immediately removed; but he would en- 
deavour to facilitate the introduction of 
Reform, and some measure for that pur- 
pose would be mooted even before the 
expiration of this Session, if circumstances 
permitted the Government so far to consult 
its inclinations. 


Mititary Punisuments.] Sir F, 
Burdeté desired to ask the right hon, 











che had ever possessed, but he hoped that 
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Secretary at War whether he would have | 
any cbjection to cause a return to be made | 
of the number of corporal punishments | 
inflicted in each regiment of the line re- | 
spectively, during the past year. | 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he certainly | 
should object to a return of such a descrip- | 
tion as to specify the relative punishments | 
of regiments, well knowing that it would | 
be considered in the army as a proceeding | 
of a very invidious character. Some | 
regiments might appear to be stigmatised | 
and unfavourably reported,—not on ac- | 
count of peculiar misconduct, but merely | 
because they were placed under circum- | 
stances of greater temptation than their | 
brother soldiers had been. He would | 
readily supply the hon. Baronet with infor- 
mation personally, if he required any, but | 
he could not consent to a statement of | 
comparative punishments being laid before | 
the House. 

Sir F. Burdett inquired whether in | 
former times such regimental returns had 
not been made ? 

Sir H. Hardinge added, that no such | 
returns had ever been made. At the same | 
time he should have no objection to state | 
to the hon. Baronet the number of punish- | 
ments in each regiment, although he could | 
not consent that it should be made the | 
subject of a formal return. 





Cuvurcn or Irevanp.] Sir John New- 
port brought forward his Motion on the 
state of the Established Church of Ireland, 
and commenced by claiming the indulg- 
ence of the House, necessary to him at all 
times, but more particularly at his advanced 
period of life. He was quite sensible that 
he was about to introduce a subject de- 
manding much greater abilities than an 


his deficiencies would be amply supplied 
by the exertions of other Members. It 
was his most anxious desire that the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland should 
be apportioned to the duty discharged ; 
that the emoluments should depend, in 
some degree, upon meritorious service ; 
whereas he had good reason to know, that 
at present the payment was most dispro- 
portionate to the employment. Those who 
laboured in the vineyard most industriously 
ought to be paid most liberally; but the 
abuses that had crept into the Established 
Church of Ireland from an early period, 
had defeated any such just and reason- 
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of livings had been introduced, to the great 
injury of those who were the most deserv- 
ing. Before he stated the precise nature 
of his Motion, he wished very shortly to 
call the attention of the House to the pro- 
gress of the establishment at different 
periods, prefacing what he had to say upon 
this subject by the remark, that he had no 
wish to impair, but to support that estab- 
lishment. The best friend of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland was he who, 
seeing abuses, exposed and denounced 
them ; and not he who, knowing of their 
existence, endeavoured to uphold them. 
Lord Bacon, among the wise aphorisms 
by which he was distinguished, put a very 
pointed question upon this subject; he 
asked, “ Why should the civil state be 
purged and restored by wholesome laws 
passed every three or four years in Parlia- 
ment, devising remedies as time breeds 
mischiefs ; and contrariwise, that the eccle- 
siastical state should continue in the dregs 
of time and receive no alteration?” It 
was most true, as was advanced by the 
same authority, that time was the greatest 
of all innovators, and remedies ought to 
keep pace with the growth of abuses. The 
commencement of the Reformation in Ire- 
land presented one of the most extraordi- 
nary instances of legislation in the history 
of legislative absurdities. The Act of 
Uniformity, passed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, was verbatim extended to Ireland, 
with the addition of the following remark- 
able clause, providing, that as in some parts 
of Ireland neither the priests nor the people 
understood English, the matins and the 
rest of the service should be performed in 
Latin, of which both priest and people 
were equally ignorant. ‘And forasmuch as 
in most places of this realm, there cannot 
be found English ministers to serve in the 
church, or places appointed for common 
prayer, or to minister the sacraments to the 
people; and that if some good means were 
provided, that they might use the prayer 
service, and the administration of sacra- 
ments, set out and established by this Act, 
in such language as they might best under- 
stand, the duc honour of God would be 
thereby much advanced; and for that also 
that the same may not be in their native 
language, as well for difficulty to get it 
printed, as that few in the whole realm 
can read the Irish letters, we pray that it 
may be enacted, that in every church or 
place where the common minister or priest 
hath not the use or knowledge of the Engs 
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lish tongue, it shall be lawful for the same 
common minister or priest to say and use 
the matins, evening service, and celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, and administra- 
tion of each of the sacraments, and all 
their common and open prayers in the Latin 
tongue, in such order and form as may be 


mentioned and set forth in the said book | 
established by this Act.” Nor would it be | 


fair to impute this blunder to Ireland : she 
had enough of her own to answer for, 
without the addition of those of Elizabeth, 
Lord Burleigh, and the rest of the Privy 
Council, Coming down to the reign of 
James Ist, he would refer the House to 
the statement made by Sir John Davies to 


the Earl of Salisbury, on the ecclesiastical | 


state of Monaghan, Fermanagh, and | 
Cavan, which was this : “ We did not, he | 
Says, omit to notice the number and value | 
of parsonages and vicarages, repairs of | 
churches, and qualities of incumbents. | 
The greater number of parsonages were | 
appropriated to two great abbeys, Fore | 
and Kells, fourteen to the former, and | 
eight to the latter. The vicarages were so | 
poorly endowed, as that ten united were | 
scarcely sufficient for an honest minister. | 
The churches were mostly in ruin, those | 
said to be in repair, covered with thatch. | 
But the incumbents, both parsons and | 
vicars, were such poor, ragged, ignorant | 
creatures, as to be scarcely worthy of the | 
meanest of these livings, albeit many not | 
worth 40s, annually. This county doth | 
Jie within the diocese of Kilmore, whose | 
bishop was, and is, parson of Trim, in | 
Meath, the best in all the kingdom. He | 
doth live now in these parts, where he 
hath two bishopricks, but there is no divine 
sermon or service to be heard in either 
diocese. His Lordship might have saved 
us (the Lord Deputy Chichester and 
others appointed with Sir J. Davies to carry 
into effect this visitation of the district) 
this labour of inquiry, touching matters 
ecclesiastical, if he had been as careful to 
see the churches repaired, and supplied 
with good incumbents, as he is diligent in 
visiting his barbarous clergy, to make 
benefit out of their insufficiency, accord- 
ing to the proverb which is common in 
the mouths of our great bishops here, that 
an Irish priest is better than a milch cow.” 
In the diocese of Kilmore, at the present 
day, one living had a glebe of 1,300 acres ; 
yet the incumbent was non-resident, and 
lived in another diocese, where he had 


another glebe of 400 acres, The 12th 
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George Ist was passed to remedy the evils 
of non-residence, but had failed to effect 
its object. Thesame act deprived Roman 
Catholics of the right of voting in vestries, 
because they obstructed votes for the re- 
pairs of Protestant churches ; and as from 
that time Protestants had the sole manage- 
ment of the affair, if the churches fell into 
decay, they had only themselves to blame. 
| Nevertheless, since the Union, large sums 
| had been borrowed, tobe repaid by all the 
inhabitants of the parishes, for the repair 
of those churches ; and the Roman Catho- 
lics might naturally think it hard, that 
having been excluded from all share in 
vestry proceedings, they were required to 
pay because the Protestants had neglected 
their duty. They were shut out from all 
connexion, directly or indirectly, with Pro- 
testant congregation, and Protestant 
churches, which they were obliged, not- 
withstanding, to rebuild when decayed. 
By the twenty-first George 2nd, the Privy 
Council were empowered to unite and dis- 
unite parishes at pleasure. In 1819, a 
document had been laid upon the Table, 
showing the progress made in uniting and 
disuniting parishes in Ireland under that 
Act, and hence it appeared, that in the 
sixty-two years after it was passed, thirty- 
seven parishes had been united, and as 
many disunited. At that time the country 
was very much in pasture ; but from about 
1780 to 1800, the tillage of Ireland was 
much increased, and of course the neces- 
sity for uniting parishes was so far dimi- 





| nished; yet, in that period, twenty-five 


parishes had been united, and only seven 
disunited ; so that the operation proceeded 
in an inverse ratio to what it ought to have 
been. In the eighteen years down to 1818, 
the same result was more strongly exem- 
plified, for thirty-four parishes were united, 
and only four disunited. Notwithstanding 
the expense to which the country was put 
for the maintenance of the Established 
Church, notwithstanding the large reve- 
nues the bishop derived from lands be- 
longing to the see, many of the cathedrals 
were out of repair; and of many that were 
not dilapidated it might be truly said, that 
they were not made use of for the purposes 
for which they were intended ; there were 
in many instances no services performed 
in them. It had been long a source of 
regret to the well-wishers of the Reforma- 
tion, that the principles of Protestantism 
had made such slow progress in Ireland : 
he feared the cause would be found to 
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exist in this state of the Established Church 
of that country. Though there was no 
cathedral service, a rate was regularly 
levied on the Catholic population, not only 
for that service, but for the repairing and 
rebuilding those very cathedrals, which, he 
might add, to all intents and purposes, 
were useless as Protestant churches. It 
was not to be wondered at, when the state 
of the Protestant church in Ireland since 
the days of Elizabeth was considered, that 
the progress of the reformed doctrines 
should be slow; but perhaps the House 
were not aware of the extreme degree of 
that slowness. From a paper which bishop 
Pococke left behind him, it appeared that 
in his diocese of Ossory, in the year 
1731, the number of Protestant families 
amounted to 1,180; and from the survey 
of Mr. Tighe, it appeared that in the year 
1800, the number was reduced to 711. 
In the former year the aggregate popula- 
tion was 41,200, in the latter year 83,000. 
Among the matters to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House, as requiring 
amendment in the Established Church in 
Ireland, there was none in which he 
thought more abuses prevailed than in 
the system of parochial unions. Hon. 
Members would not readily credit the 
extent of the mischievous effects of these 
unions. He knew of one parish, contain- 
ing 20,000 acres, in which there were 
549 acres of glebe land, and yet no resi- 
dent clergyman, the parish being united 
to five others, one of which contained but 
three acres of glebe. The attention of 
the legislature should be earnestly directed 
to the state of the Bishops’ Lands, of which 
there were upwards of 600,000 acres in 
Ireland, an amount equal to the productive 
surface of the counties of Meath, West- 
meath, and Dublin. This was the more 
necessary, when the grievance to the 
Catholic population, of paying taxes for a 
church and clergy whom they did not 
want, and who in some places had no flock 
whatever, was taken into consideration. 
He knew of one parish, which was united 
to another eleven miles distant, in which 
the Catholics were assessed ls. 2d. per 


acre for the repairing, &c. of a church to | 


which there did not belong, within his 
recollection, or that of the oldest resident, 
one Protestant inhabitant; except for two 
years, during which a Protestant gentle- 
man had a shooting lodge in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The injustice was so apparent, 
that the parishioners of the one parish 
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came to a resolution that the others should 
pay only two-thirds of the rates heretofore 
imposed on them; and a noble Lord, the 
Member for Kilkenny, and he (Sir John 
Newport), took upon themselves to see 
that arrangement carried into effect ; but 
they found they could not do it under the 
present Act. The inhabitants of the parish 
in which the church was not situated were 
obliged to pay as before. But he did 
himself and the noble Lord injustice—as 
they had undertaken to see that the thing 
should be done, they would not allow the 
poor people to suffer any disappointment ; 
The 
grievance of which he complained was one 
which called for an immediate remedy, for 
it operated one of the most flagrant pieces 
of injustice that could well be imagined— 
an injustice not surpassed in any country 
but in Ireland. Complaints had been 
made in various places of the unnecessary 
splendor of the new churches in Ireland 
—unsuited as they were to the circum- 
stances of the people, and the character 
of the surrounding buildings. In answer 
to that complaint, he heard it said, that 
no more was ever granted by the Board of 
First Fruits for re-building than 1,4002., 
that was the highest sum. This he should 
not have mentioned, had it not been gene- 
rally stated, and currently believed through- 
out Ireland. He made it his business to 
inquire into the matter at the proper office 
in Dublin, and there he learned, that so far 
from 1,400/. being the maximum, there 
were instances as high as 3,700/, and even 
4,000/. having been granted for rebuild- 
ing, and in one case the sum of 10,0002. 
Since the Legislative Union between this 
country and Ireland, a sum of 250,0002. 
was expended in the rebuilding of 
churches, the whole of which expense 
devolved upon the people—-a people, not 
only not interested in the repair, but a 
people no way concerned in permitting 
the dilapidation which made that rebuild- 
ing necessary. These churches too had 
ample means in their own funds to keep 
them in perfect repair. One object of his 
Motion was the remedying the evils of the 
present system, by making the cathedral 
or the church to be repaired bear the 
expense itself,—that is, to devote a portion 
of its income to that purpose. He hada 
precedent in the reign of his late Majesty, 
when Litchfield cathedral was about to be 
repaired: to that effect the salary of two 
of the prebends was applied, the office, 89 
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had been completed. 
extend the principle to the repairs of Trish 
churches and cathedrals. The subject to 
which he would next advert, was the 
condition of the unbeneficed curates ; that 
condition was most forcibly exemplified in 
the case of a poor gentleman, from whom 
he had received a letter, some portions of 
which, with the permission of the House, 
he would read. The hon. Baronet then 
read extracts which, in substance, were as 
follows :—The writer stated that he was 
ordained on the 2nd of June, 1773—that 
he entered upon his duties at a salary of 
40/. a year, that he had officiated at that 
rate during a period of thirty-six years, 
always, of course, residing with his parish, 
that for the first few years he lived in an 
old glebe house, which soon becoming 
uninhabitable, he was obliged to provide a 
residence for himself, and had ever since 
been paying rent for one. On the bene- 
fice where he did duty becoming vacant, 
he applied to be appointed to it, but a 
young gentleman was sent to fill the 
vacancy who had not been born till after 
the writer entered the church. The living 
again became vacant, and another young 
gentleman was appointed. For a period 
of fifty-five years he had done the duties 
of a curate for non-fesident incumbents. 
That his salary was at first 407. then 502. 
then 60/. and at length, under the Act of 
Parliament, it was raised to 751. Irish 
currency, equal to 69/. 4s. sterling. 
During those fifty-five years he had been 
under the government of six several 
bishops, to each of whom he applied— 
they admitted his claims, but gave him no 
preferment. He was at the time of 
writing the letter seventy-nine years of 
age—was likely soon to be incapable of 
performing the duties of a curate, and as 
there was no fund for superannuated 
curates, he was in the utmost danger of 
being reduced to want. On this letter the 
hon. Baronet said, he had to observe, that 
it presented one of the strongest cases that 
could easily be supposed capable of occur- 
ring. He had made inquiries into the cha- 
racter of the writer, and found that that 
character was perfectly unimpeached, none 
need be more respectable; yet six suc- 
cessive bishops passed him by, and pro- 
moted those who were junior to him, and 
who had, to say the least, no better claims 
than his. It was rather remarkable that 
one of these six bishops happened to be the 
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to speak, being suspended till the repairs; present bishop of Ferns ; the transaction 


He wished to] of which he spoke took place in the see of 


Limerick. Now it was pretty well known 
that the bishop of Ferns could see noabuse 
in the present state of the Irish Church ; 
yet that bishop went out of the see of 
Limerick, leaving this poor curate exactly 
as he found him, though his claims were 
stated to, and admitted by, that prelate. 
It is generally supposed that the curates 
receive a salary of 75l.; that has been 
reduced to 69/7. 4s., though the incumbents 
do not receive their incomes in the depre- 
ciated currency. But that was not the 
only deduction from their salaries; the 
law declared what their salaries should be, 
but it specified no deductions; neverthe- 
less deductions were made. He next 
called the attention of the House to a letter 
from Cork, from which it appeared that 
in that city there were but three curates 
possessing salaries of 75/. From this 
subject he again returned to the case of 
the curate whose letter he first read, and 
dwelt upon the injustice of leaving a man 
of his excellent character so long as thirty, 
forty, and even fifty years in the subordi- 
nate and distressing situation of a curate, 
at the same time putting boys, just or- 
dained, over hishead. He then mentioned 
the case of another curate, who had been 
a curate eight-and-twenty years, and 
doing the duty of three parishes; for one 
of these he received 182. 9s. 2d., for 
another 9J. 4s. 7d., for the third 97. 5s. 3d., 
making his total income 36/. 18s.—that 
was an income upon which he could not 
live, did he not possess some private pro- 
perty. Could there then be a stronger 
case calling for a modification of the laws 
relating to the salaries of curates? The 
situation of the unhappy curate was just 
this—the rector might refuse to pay him 
anything but what he pleased; and in 
any manner he pleased; and the unfortu- 
nate curate was without remedy, for did 
he venture to complain the incumbent 
immediately would reply—“< Do as you 
please ; go about your business ; I can do 
the duty of the parish myself, or I can find 
others who will.” One object of his 
Motion would be to remedy this grievance, 
and to prevent men of character, who had 
spent the most valuable years of their 
lives in active duty, from continuing forty 
or fifty years as unbeneficed curates, 
merely because other clergymen — boys 
very often—happened to possess more 
family influence, through which they were 
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put over their heads. He also would 
endeavour that curates should be paid the 
salary stipulated for them by the legisla- 
ture. At present they were frequently not 
paid half, though they discharged not 
only their duty, but that for which 
some non-resident Incumbent drew a 
large income. He would now come 
to the subject of Pluralities. He under- 
stood it to be the fact that the primate 
had no power of refusing faculties for 
holding pluralities, provided the livings 
are within thirty miles of each other. 
Some time since he introduced a bill for 
remedying that defect in the state of the 
law, and he was induced to withdraw it, 
on the assurance that the primate was 
doing all in his power to remove the 
inconvenience, and the injustice, against 
which the bill was directed. Those exer- 
tions, however, were not attended with 
success; and, therefore, some new measure 
on the subject became absolutely necessary 
—something of the sort must be done; 
there was no postponing it any longer, 
the time for legislating upon the subject 
of the union of Irish livings had arrived ; 
and an attempt to protract the period 
must be attended with the worst effects. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving an address to his Majesty, for 

“ The appointment of a Commission, 
selected from the Privy Council of Ire- 
land, instructed with as little delay as 
may be practicable, to proceed in a 
systematic examination of the several 
diocesses of Ireland, as to the state of 
the unions of parishes contained therein, 
the authority under which such unions 
have been effected, the value of the 
several parishes so united, their con- 
tiguity or remoteness from each other, 
and from the several churches con- 
tained therein, and the fitness or impro- 
priety of their continuing so united 
whenever the benefices in which they 
are comprised shall become vacant by 
death or otherwise ; and to report, from 
time to time, their proceedings in such 
examination to his Majesty. 

“ That his Majesty may be pleased 
to direct that strict inquiry be made by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland 
from the beneficed clergy of Ireland, 
assembled at their visitations and other- 
wise annually, as to their exact payment 
of their several curates of the full sum 
of money stipulated by the Act of Parlia- 
ment to be paid to them for performance 
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of the duties devolving on such curates, 
in British currency, without any other 
deduction therefrom than such as is 
expressly stipulated by the said Act. 

“ That his Majesty may be pleased 
to direct that there be laid before this 
House such information, respecting the 
legal powers under which the granting 
or withholding faculties for possessing 
pluralities of benefices are now exercis- 
ed, as may enable the House to judge 
of the expediency of proposing any 
modification of such powers, or of re- 
moving any obstruction which may now 
legally exist to controlling the same, 
and restricting them so as to be most 
beneficial to the real interests of the 
Church Establishment, and of the people 
committed to their care. 

‘“« That we particularly recommend 
to the consideration of his Majesty, 
the propriety of suspending the appoint- 
ment by the Crown to any dignity or 
benefice within the gift thereof, as 
vacancies may hereafter occur, until 
inquiry shall have been made into the 
state and condition of the cathedral or 
other church connected with such dig- 
nity or benefice, and, where it is found 
necessary to rebuild or repair the same, 
of appropriating to such rebuilding or 
repair the revenues arising from such 
dignity or benefice, after deducting 
therefrom the necessary provision for 
the celebration of divine worship, and 
the temporary discharge of the duties 
connected with such dignity or benefice 
during such suspension of permanent 
appointment, as was some years since 
effected in the case of Litchfield cathe- 
dral.” 

Mr. Spring Rice seconded the Motion. 

Sir Robert H. Inglis observed, that he 
had heard, since he had had the honour of 
a seat in Parliament, the right hon. baronet 
make, every year, the very same com- 
plaint of the Church of Ireland with which 
he had just favoured the House. But the 
right hon. Baronet should recollect, that 
the Reformation in Ireland was not uni- 
versal; that therefore it was not to be ex- 
pected that the whole state and Govern- 
ment of the Church should there stand 
upon as satisfactory a footing as in Eng- 
land. Upon former occasions the right 
hon. Baronet had explained to the House 
the grounds of his belief that the princi- 
ples of the Reformation were notadvancing, 
pari passu, with the population of Ireland 
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but had, on these occasions, made the 
withholding of the Catholic Relief bill the 
cause of this declension. He thought, 
therefore, that the right hon. Baronet’s 
Motion ought to wait for the progress of 
that improvement which the right hon. 
Baronet contended would be the result 
in Ireland. Or rather, he should say, 
not wait for that improvement; but be 
relinquished altogether ; for its rapid pro- 
gress might render any such motion unne- 
cessary. He would not go back to in- 
quire into the state of the Protestant 
church in Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, 
or of Primate Boulter, or Bishop Stone ; 
but he would ask what was likely to be its 
condition under its present prelacy, and 
what was likely to be its probable success, 
as far as might be predicted from that 
condition. He could show that since the 
time mentioned by the right hon. Baronet 
there had been a large increase of the 
number of residents, in fact to an extent 
equal to the whole number of beneficed 
clergymen in the year 1796. Indeed, he 
believed that it was unnecessary to give 
the clergy of Ireland the assistance of the 
legislature to promote the residence of 
their body, as the tendency of all their 
acts was, to ensure so desirable an object. 
The number of resident clergymen had 
greatly increased within the last twenty 
years. The increase amounted to 697, 
which was nearly equal to the whole num- 
ber of resident clergy in Ireland in the 
reign of George Ist. When such were the 
operations of the Church, when left to it- 
self, he thought that any legislative Act 
of that House would only retard the re- 
form which was already in progress. That 
there were insulated places where curates 
were pining in obscurity and poverty he 
admitted ; but he did not think that they 
formed a sufficient ground for interference. 
There was already an Act in existence for 
the diminution of this evil, and it was in 
the power of the bishops and the curates 
themselves to obtain a fair hearing of their 
case. Inthe diocese of Armagh the num- 
ber of residents in 1828 was equal to the 
whole number of residents in all Ireland 
in the year 1792. As to glebe-houses, he 
could say that, in the single diocese of 
Armagh, at present the number erected 
exceeded by 200 that in all Ireland in the 
year 1800. In his opinion, the facts 


stated by the right hon. Baronet were not 
sufficient to evince that the Church of 
Ireland was too largely endowed; and it 
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was to be remembered that there were 
1,480 glebes in the hands of laymen ; so 
that if he could concur in any part of the 
right hon. Baronet’s Motion, it would be 
for the purpose of ascertaining what por- 
tion of the property of the Church was in 
the hands of impropriators, being laymen ; 
and he believed that it would turn out that 
the Church was in possession of a very 
small proportion indeed of Church pro- 
perty. If the right hon. Baronet had 
contented himself with moving such an 
address as that which he had moved on 
the 22nd of April, 1819, in which “ the 
Prince Regent was requested to direct an 
inquiry, by communication, into the state 
of the Church of Ireland, by a communi- 
cation with the Archbishops and Bishops 
of that part of the United Kingdom, simi- 
lar to the inquiry instituted in June, 
1806,” he (Sir R. Inglis) would not have 
objected; though he still should have been 
of opinion that the better course would 
have been to have left the matter quiet. 
As it was, however, he felt bound to move 
the previous question. The right hon. 
Baronet had said, that the Reformation 
never fully took effect in Ireland, and cer- 
tainly it was a long time before it was 
fully embraced and at work there. This 
being the case, he would ask whether the 
actual state of the Church of Ireland was 
not much better now than could have rea- 
sonably been expected, under the dis- 
couraging circumstances with which it 
had met? With such discouragement on 
the part of the Crown, from the period of 
the Revolution to that of the Union, he 
would ask whether there had not been 
more done, or whether there was not more 
doing by that Church, than could fairly 
have been anticipated? He put it to the 
right hon. Baronet’s candour, whether this 
was not the case? and he therefore re- 
quested him not to retard what was al- 
ready doing, by an attempt at any legis- 
lative measure. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he was not able 
to assent to the proposition either of the 
right hon. Baronet, or of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford. When the right hon. 
Baronet had quoted a passage from lord 
Bacon, in which he adverted to the ope- 
rations of time, and stated that those ope- 
rations which had effect on all things, 
were totally nugatory and inefficient with 
respect to ecclesiastical establishments—if 
the right hon. Baronet extended that doc- 
trine to the Church of Ireland he must 
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totally deny his conclusion. If he were 
disposed to agree in a considerable por- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet’s Motion, 
it was because he thought that an inquiry 
would tend to show that the operation 
of time and events had been most 
salutary on that Church, and that the 
removal of those abuses, which it could 
not be denied had existed, was chiefly 
owing to that circumstance. It was his 
belief, that innovation had been more 
powerful with respect tothe Church of 
[reland than most others. The right hon. 
Baronet, in the course of his observations, 
had gone back somewhat further than was 
perhaps necessary ; but there were one or 
two observations on which it might be as 
well to say a few words. He should say 
that the intention of Queen Elizabeth, in 
establishing the performance of service in 
the Latin language, was a proof that she 
was desirous of acting with more regard 
for the feelings and prejudices of the peo- 
ple of that country than her father, Henry 
the 8th. If he remembered rightly, one 
of the attacks which that king made on 
the prejudices of the Irish, was to compel 
them to tell their beads in the English 
tongue: it struck him that the sagacity 
of the daughter made her discover that an 
experiment of that nature would meet 
with a signal failure. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had said, that there had been a great 
increase of unions since the Revolution. 
He could not profess the great knowledge 
of the right hon. Baronet on this point ; 
but as he looked at it, such a circum- 
stance might have arisen without attach- 
ing any odium tothe bishop. He believed 
that it had sometimes happened that unions 
of nine parishes had been dissolved into 
unions of three; and if that were the 
case, the account would stand—one dis- 
solution against three unions; in which 
event, what the hon. Baronet was standing 
up for was substantially effected. With 
regard to the operations of the Privy 
Council, since power had been given to 
it over the hierarchy of Ireland, with re- 
spect to the unions, he did not know to 
what the right hon. Baronet had adverted 
when he expressed his disapprobation of 
them. Since he had had the honour of 
holding office, he did not remember any 
cases brought before that body; but he 
could take upon himself to say that the 
feeling of that body was in favour of dis- 
solution, whenever it could be effected 
without prejudice to the interests of the 
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country; and in saying this, he begged to 
state that he spoke from his own actual 
knowledge of the feelings of that body. 
Melancholy as the facts were which the 
right hon. Baronet had stated with regard 
to the curates of Ireland, he must say 
that he knew of no profession (not even 
excepting that of the law) in which the 
merit of particular individuals would so 
long linger on in obscurity. It was, per- 
haps, hardly consistent with that laudable 
tone in which the general tenour of the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech had _ been 
conceived, to single out an individual, 
who, though he had been mixed up in 
the polemical matters of the Church ; was 
in his powers of mind, of such a calibre 
as to need no compliment from him. It 
was, he repeated, hardly fair to single 
out this individual for reproof or sarcasm, 
because it happened that there were 
curates in his diocese who were living in 
poverty and neglect. He could take upon 
himself to state that there was every dispo- 
sition in the bench of Ireland to bring 
forward and remunerate the curates of 
that country. For the reasons which he 
had stated, he should, in the Amendment 
which he was about to propose, agree with 
every part of the right hon. Baronet’s 
Motion, which would tend to enlighten the 
House by information, and enable them 
to judge more accurately of the real state 
of the Church of Ireland. He was con- 
vinced that it would be wrong to at- 
tempt to wrap the situation of that 
Church in mystery, and he was confident 
that he spoke the sentiments of the heads 
of that Church, when he said they were 
ready to afford the fullest information on 
every particular connected with it. That 
information might show that there were 
difficulties, but the more it was extended 
the more it would add to the satisfaction 
of those who were already its well-wishers ; 
and the more it would alter the opinions 
of those who had fallen into the idle and 
dangerous habit of indulging in contumely 
and a censorious disposition towards 
that Church. There was one paragraph 
in the right hon. Baronet’s Motion to 
which he must offer his opposition. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed that the House 
should recommend to the consideration of 
his Majesty the propriety of suspending 
the appointments by the Crown to any 
dignities or benefices which hereafter may 
be vacant, and in the gift thereof. In 
proposing this, the right hon, Baronet had 
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certainly proposed what was within the 
power of the Crown to do; but when he 
went on to propose, that in the event of its 
being necessary to build or repair any of 
the churches, his Majesty should be 
pleased to appoint the revenues arising 
from such dignities or benefices, after de- 
ducting what may be necessary for the 
celebration of divine service and the dis- 
charge of the customary duties, it was not 
within the Crown to make this arrange- 
ment—for he apprehended, that although, 
when benefices became vacant, they might 
remain so, it was obligatory on the bishop 
to sequester the revenue for the use of the 
next incumbent. He therefore had a dis- 
tinct legal objection to this portion of the 
proposed Resolutions ; besides which, he 
thoughtit improper to mix up witha Motion 
for information, anything so like a radical 
change of the present state of the law. 
The noble Lord then concluded, by stating 
that he should move the following Address 
as an Amendment: “ That his Majesty may 
be pleased to appoint a Commission, to 
proceed with as little delay as may be prac- 
ticable, to inquire into the state of the 
several parochial benefices in the respective 
dioceses of Ireland, with a view to ascer- 
tain how far the same consist of separate 
or united parishes, and to report, in the 
case of unions, the authority under which 
such unions have been effected, and the 
date thereof: the annual value of the 
several parishes so united; the contiguity 
of such parishes to each other, and of the 
churches or chapels within the same, and 
the possibility or fitness of dissolving such 
unions at any future period. That the 
said Commission be further directed, to ex- 
amine and report how far the salaries re- 
quired by law have in each case been paid 
to the several curates, residing within the 
said parishes or unions. That his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this House, an account 
of the ntmber of faculties or dispensations 
which have been in each of the last ten 
years, granted in Ireland, for the purpose of 
enabling ecclesiastical persons to held 
more than one benefice, and of the rules 
and regulations under which such faculties 
are now granted. 

Mr. G. Moore said, he should support 
the hon. Member for Oxford’s Amend- 
ment in preference to the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. He was sure that the 
Church of Ireland could have no objection 
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could only tend to advance its character 
still higher than it was at present. The 
right hon. Baronet, in making his Motion, 
had travelled back to a very distant 
period; and he must, in a great measure, 
agree in the picture which he had drawn ; 
but he would ask whether that very pic- 
ture did not show how much had been 
done by that Church of late to vindi- 
cate its character and elevate its condition 
—affording a most flattering contrast 
between the ministers of those days and 
of ours? He did not appear there as the 
advocate of the Church of Ireland, but as 
a witness in its favour; and he could give 
his testimony from his ownobservations and 
from public documents, sure of being sup- 
ported by every Irishman who had watched 
the conduct of that Church, and its pro- 
gress towards the amelioration which had 
taken place. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated, that in one district there had been 
an alarming decrease of Protestantism ; 
and on that ground had insinuated, that 
the same circumstances extended to the 
whole of Ireland. The right hon. Baronet 
would find, that by the laste ensus, which 
was taken—he believed in 1824—there 
had been of late an approximation between 
the number of Protestants and the number 
of Catholics, and that now the latter did not 
exceed the former in so great a proportion 
as they did some years back. There were, 
he believed, now 2,000,000 Protestants to 
5,000,000 Catholics. It was stated that 
the frish Church did not reform abuses ; 
but in that Church, and particularly in 
the hierarchy, there was a great disposi- 
tion to reform abuses. During the last 
twenty years, not less than 132 beneficed 
clergymen had bcen added to the estab- 
lishment, by the dissolution of unions. 
During the same twenty years also, there 
had been a great number of pluralities 
done away; so that the 600 beneficed 
clergymen, of which the establishment 
formerly consisted, were now converted 
into 1,200. Something had been said by 
the right hon. Baronet of the bishop of 
Ferns, when bishop of Limerick, not 
having promoted a deserving curate. Of 
that particular case he knew nothing; but 
he knew that the bishop of Ferns, since 
he had been in possession of his present 
see, had shown a great disposition to pro- 
mote deserving curates. He had _ pro- 


moted 15, from livings of 1507. to vings 
of 500/. a-year, though he had_no other 
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he had formed by becoming acquainted | 
with their services. It was his intention 
to support the motion of the Member 
for Oxford, and get rid, if he could, of the 
motion of the right hon. Baronet. If his 
noble friend would afterwards make a 
motion for an address to the Crown, to 
bring down to the House a full account of | 
what had been done to improve the Church | 
of Ireland up to the present time, he should | 
not have the least objection to it, as he | 
should be well pleased that the House and | 
the public should be put in possession of | 
all the circumstances connected with the | 
Irish Establishment; and he was sure, | 
that if such information were made public, . 
many false impressions would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear these senti- | 
ments from the hon. Member; and should 
found on them a claim to his support, 
when he should make a motion for a Com- 
mittee to Inquire into the State of the 
Irish Church. He thought with the hon. 
Member, that by inquiry many erroneous | 
impressions would be done away, and the 
House and the public would be fully in- | 
formed of the state of that Church. He | 
agreed, therefore, with the hon. Member ; | 
and, before the Session was closed, should 
ask him for his vote. At the same time, 
the hon. Member’s statements were quite | 
inconsistent with his vote. The proposi- | 
tion of the right hon. Baronet was but a | 
milk-and-water one. It was high time | 
that the whole establishment of the Irish | 
Church should be inquired into, revised, | 
and reduced, so as to accord with the state | 
of the country. He should vote for the | 
Motion of his right hon. friend ; but he did | 
not do so from supposing that this Motion | 
was adequate to the circumstances of the | 
country. Inquiry must, in his opinion, 
go much further; and he hoped to see the 
establishment reduced to two or four 
bishops. He should like that sixteen or 
eighteen bishopricks were swept away at 
once; and he heartily believed that, in 
this respect, the population of England 
and Ireland would go along with him. 
Instead of repairing the cathedrals, if 
they could not be converted into parish 
churches, he would pull them down. 
Why should the people be compelled to 
keep structures of brick and mortar, of | 
which they made no use? Instead of 
appropriating the revenues of benefices, as 
they became vacant, to clerical purposes, 
he would cause them to be paid into the | 
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Consolidated-fund. That would be of 
some benefit to the people. He would 
support the Motion of his right hon. 
friend, though he thought it wholly inade- 
quate, being persuaded that if the affairs 
of the Irish Church were inquired into 
fully, a great reduction might be made 
with great advantage. When he brought 
forward his motion on the subject, he 
should expect the support of the hon. 
Member for Dublin. 

Mr. G. Moore was understood to say 
that when the hon. Member made a 
motion for inquiry, he would second it. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, that of the 
motions before the House, the preference 
was due to the Amendment proposed by 
the noble Lord. He was deeply interested 
in the Irish Church Establishment, and in 
his attachment to it he did not yield to 
the hon. Member for Oxford (Sir R. 
Inglis); but if that hon. Member thought 


' that the interest of the Church was to be 


supported by resisting every change, every 
attempt at improvement, come from what- 


ever quarter it might, he was mistaken. 


The members of the Irish Church did not 
participate in the hon, Member's views ; 
and though they had been disposed to 


resist every change, they had now become 


sensible that changes were not necessarily 
injuries. They had at first opposed the 
Tithe-composition bill, but they had 
afterwards assented to it, and they found 
that much good had resulted from that 
Act to them. The Vestry Act was another 
act of the same kind. Whatever charges 
had been made against that Act, and 
a great many had been made, it had never 
been said that it was inimical in its 
results to the interests of the Clergy. If 
the hon. Member for Oxford looked at 
the acts of the legislature, he would 
know that the right of the legislature to 
interfere with Church property for Church 
purposes was recognized by many acts of 
The legisla- 
ture might therefore again interfere with 
it to raise the stipends of curates, as it had 
before. The hon. Member also seemed 
to have confounded parishes with bene- 
fices; but in Ireland they were not the 
same. If the previous question should be 
carried, he hoped that then they should 
all concur in the proposition of the noble 
Lord. He looked to the result of the 
inquiry to make the Church of Ireland 
more efficacious than at present. Already 
a og improvement, he was willing to 
4 r 
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admit, had taken place, but there was no 
part of our Establishment in which im- 
provement was yet so much wanted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his surprise at the amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Oxford; 
and he was still more surprised that the 
amendment was supported by the hon. 
Member for Dublin, who thought inquiry 
would remove false impressions concern- 
ing the Irish Church, and be a full refuta- 
tion to the charges brought against it. He 
was sure that the result of the inquiry pro- 
posed by the noble Lord would be, to show, 
what he had always asserted, that during 
the last twenty years the clergy of Ireland 
had zealously performed their duties, and 
that no church had a more zealous and de- 
serving clergy. He hoped that the hon. 
Member for Oxford would withdraw his 
motion, and not compel the House to vote 
on it. As to what the right hon. Baronet 
had said of the present bishop of Ferns 
not having promoted a respectable curate 
when he was bishop of Limerick, he could 
say nothing; but since the bishop had 
filled his present see, he had selected for 
promotion men of abilities and long stand- 
ing inthe Church, with whom he had no 
connection whatever, except by their ser- 
vices as curates. ‘The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also asserted 
that the primate of Ireland, had been 
more cautious and careful than some 
of his predecessors, in granting faculties, 
in doing which he had been actuated by a 
sincere desire to perform his duty; and he 
concluded by requesting the hon. Member 
for Oxford to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Trant maintained that the Church 
of Ireland was not to blame—it had no 
abuses, it was in the most progressive and 
satisfactory state of amendment; if the 
Church of England was to be pulled 
down, let it be pulled down by honest 
hands. The commission was to reform 
what needed not reformation, and the re- 
cords of that House furnished the refuta- 
tion of the charges brought forward against 
the Church. 

Mr.Secretary Peel said, he presumed that 
Gentlemen who had just entered the House, 
and had not been present at the debate, 
must, from the speech of the hon, Member 
for Dover (Mr. Trant) suppose that some 
formidable proposition was under consi- 
deration for the destruction of the Chureh 
of Ireland. The course of proceeding that 
the right hon, Baronet proposed was, that 
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the Crown should be advised to appoint a 
Commission to examine into the state of 
the Church of Ireland,with reference to the 
union of benefices—that it should inquire 
into the value of each separate parish, 
which constituted such union, and into the 
proceedings adopted to sever such unions, 
as well as for the purpose of facilitating 
the appointment of a greater number of 
ministers of the Church of Ireland, as for 
the purpose of the better performing the 
sacred duties of the ministry. It was pro- 
posed that a Commission, composed of 
privy councillors, should inquire into the 
grant of faculties, or dispensations, by 
which pluralities were held. A further 
proposition was, that the Crown should 
not appoint to any benefice in which there 
was adeficiency of a glebe-house,a church, 
or cathedral; and that the profits of such 
benefice should be appropriated to the 
building of such glebe-house or church, or 
to the repairs of such cathedral. His 
noble friend objected to that, and the right 
hon. Baronet had submitted to the validity 
of that objection ; and the whole proposal, 
as it now stood, was. for a Commission 
to inquire into the state of the union 
of benefices, and to facilitate a greater 
appointment of working ministers, and to 
prevent the holding of pluralities. Did 
the hon. Member for Dover, professing his 
anxiety to maintain the interests of religion, 
conceive that he could impose upon any 
man by his cry of the ‘ Church in danger.’ 
Did the hon. Member not know—was he 
so totally ignorant of all that was passing 
around him as not to know that the Crown 
had already appointed a commission to 
inquire into the whole state of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of this country? That 
commission had not yet extended to Ire- 
land. He would venture to inform the 
hon. Member, however, that the Church of 
Ireland was gaining in strength, by adopt- 
ing moderate and well-considered reforma- 
tion. For that Church he professed as 
sincere a respect as the hon. Member for 
Dover; and he could affirm, from his own 
knowledge, that for twenty-five years, great 
efforts had been made by the clergy to 
improve its condition; and, at that moment, 
the Church of Ireland could present a 
ministry, speaking collectively, as devoted 
to the discharge of its spiritual functions 
as the ministry of any Church or ecclesi- 
astical establishment in any country. If 
the time should ever arrive when an at- 
tempt should be made to deal with the 
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property of the Church upon other prin- | 
ciples than with the property of other es- 

tablishments, then would be the time for | 
the exertions of those who dreaded the 
subversion of that Church. The hon. 
Member for Oxford could not mean to 
push his doctrine so far as others that 
night had pushed it. He could not mean 
to say that any part of the revenue of the , 
Church, such as the stipends of curates, 
was beyond the reach of the law. With 
reference, however, to the appropriation of 
the revenue of the Church, the question 
ought to be approached with the utmost 
delicacy, and an enlarged view ought to be 
taken of the effect of an unequal distribu- 
tion of that revenue upon the promotion of 
learning and religion. When any attempts 
were made upon the revenue of the Church, 
he would resist them; but he would not 
permit the imprudent sarcasms of the hon. 
Member for Dover to prevent his acceding | 
to a motion which, he believed, was not 

couched in the spirit of hostility to the | 
Church, and which would tend to promote 
its best interests. 

Mr. Sadler had not been present during 
the whole of the discussion, and he should 
address himself only to the observations of 
the right hon. Secretary opposite. He must 
say, that the proposition came with a pe- | 
culiarly bad grace from those who refused 
all commissions of inquiry into civil es- 
tablishments. It would as well become 
the House to attend to civil pluralities, 
which were evils as crying as the ecclesias- 
tical; and in many cases civil pluralities 
were held which were totally incompatible 
with each other. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
right hon. Secretary had argued that there 
was no harm in granting this inquiry guoad 
Ireland, because it was already granted 
quoad England [Cries of ‘‘No, no!”). If 
the right hon. Genileman’s argument was 
not so, why it was not so. If this were 
not his argument, whatever he said about 
the commission in England ought to be | 
struck out of his speech; and if it were | 
his argument, he would take the liberty of | 
saying it was no argument at all. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission in England was 
confined to the amelioration of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts; and every body well knew 
that that branch of the administration of 





justice in England, like all other branches, | 


required in a certain time to be rebuilt. | 
But the present commission was to address | 
the Crown to carry into eflect the grossest | 
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violation of the law, if bishoprics were to 
be kept vacant where cathedral churches 
wanted repair. [cries of ‘ No, No.”| He 
wished his friends would set him right, and 
not set him wrong. He did not mean to 
say that there were not provisions to pre- 
vent pluralities which the Crown might 
carry into effect, though, generally speak- 
ing, this was out of the power of the Crown. 
Two thirds of the Address called upon the 
Crown to violate the law and the Corona- 
tion Oath ; and therefore, when Ministers 
approved of part of the Address, he did 
not think their approval was in very good 
company. This was not the mode in which 
the inquiry ought to be admitted. Every 
gentleman who had spoken from the Minis- 
terial benches had given arguments against 
that part of the Motion which they were 
disposed to support; and why? Because 


| there already existed in the Privy Council 


a right to do that which was to be done by 
this commission. If the Privy Council of 
Ireland had violated its duty, that would 
have been a good argument for this in- 
quiry ; but instead of this, Ministers said— 
“We don’t object to inquiry, although 
there exists a competent authority to 
make the inquiry, and which is un- 
impeached.” This was to stigmatise the 
Privy Council of Ireland for not per- 


| forming its duty, and yet the right hon. 


Baronet had not been able to state any 
thing against the Privy Council of Ireland. 
Under these circumstances, he did feel 
himself disposed to support the motion of 
the Member for Oxford. On neither side 
of the House had there been suggested 
any reason why the powers of the Privy 
Council of Ireland should not be called 
into action. He never could approve of 
any address which called upon the Crown 
and the Government to commit a gross 
infraction upon the rights and property of 
the Church ; and though he concurred in 
the right hon. Baronet’s object, he could 
not concur in the mode of attaining that 
object. ‘‘ Where sits the Government ? 
[laughter] There sits the Government. 
[ pointing to the Opposition Benches] That 
Government opposed every thing proposed 
by this side of the House, whilst every 
thing they proposed was enacted by Minis- 
There resides the initiative [pointing 
tothe Opposition—loud laughter] ; they are 
the persons who look after the agricultural 
and manufacturing distress ; they put their 
proposals on the Table of dhe House; they 
are the active, efficacious agents who bring 
27 2 
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under the control of Parliament those great 
practical measures which the necessities of 
the country call upon the House todiscuss.” 
Under these circumstances, he should take 
the liberty to say, that if the hon. Member 
for Oxford carried the previous question to 
a division, he would vote for it; and if, 
afterwards, the right hon. Baronet brought 
forward his measure in better company— 
not to address the Crown to demolish and 
despoil the Irish Church [cheer]—“ if that 
cheer comes from an irish Lawyer”— 

Mr. O’ Connell answered, “‘ No, no.” 

Sir C. Wetherell.— I, then, am in the 
wrong, and the cheer comes from an Eme- 
ritus lawyer (Mr. M. A. Taylor), who 
sits behind him — however, some per- 
son sarcastically cheered my statement; 
or if no person sarcastically cheered, why 
then I am in possession of my statement.” 
[laughter] But he was to be put down 
not by cheers but by arguments. 

Mr. Peel rose to explain.—He must con- 
firm the just and striking observation of the 
learned and hon. Gentleman, that if a 
certain argument was not his (Mr. Peel’s) 
argument, why then it was not. He (Mr. 
Peel) had never represented the commis- 
sion in England as precisely the same as 
that now proposed for Ireland, but he did 
doubt if the commission upon the whole 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of England, and 
upon the control of the bishops over the 
Clergy, were not as important and as ex- 
tensive as the commission now proposed. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had certainly 
felt very indignant at his learned friend’s ex- 
pression of the spoliation of the Church; 
and he (Mr. Taylor) did express himself 
more loudly than he ought to have done. 


He would, however, say that the imputa- | 
tion of a wish to despoil the Church against | 


those who only wanted to reform it, was 
unfounded and unjustifiable. He looked 
upon the Church Establishment of England 
and Ireland with veneration ; and he con- 
sidered that the only effect of the proposed 
commission would be to place the Churches 
of England and Ireland on the most solid 
foundation. 

Mr. Brougham rose amidst cries of 
Question, and turning round and shaking 
his finger at the criers, he said, «« You will 
have Question in proper time.” Tle could 


not let the observations of the learned 
Gentleman pass without some explanation . 
for, without any explanation, he might be 
supposed to give his vote upon grounds 
which he repell@d as much as any man, 
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He had never heard a more complete mis- 
representation, even in that House, than 
that given of the right hon. Secretary’s 
speech by the learned Member. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must surely 
have forgotten all that had taken place 
during the last three years. He must 
have forgotten, at that moment, that 
a commission was issued in this coun- 
try for inquiring into matters connected 
with the Church Establishment. But 
then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would say there was a difference between 
this English commission and the com- 
mission which had been moved for by his 
hon. friend the Member for Waterford ; 
inasmuch as the latter referred to Eccle- 
siastical property, and the former to Eccle- 
siastical Courts of Judicature. But if 
there was any one thing which the Church 
was anxious to avoid, it was any inter- 
ference with its courts for the administra- 
tion of justice. There was no one right 
| or privilege so dear to the Church as that 
| administration. For ages the Church 
| had most zealously defendedit. By whom 
were the Judges in those courts ap- 
pointed? In whom was-the patronage 
vested? One of the highest of the Judges 
was appointed by a Bishop, and another 
by an Archbishop. If the Motion had 
been for an inquiry into the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of Judicature in Ireland, it would 
have been held to be more objectionable 
to the Church than an inquiry into its 
property. In no way whatever, however, 
did his hon. friend’s Motion deserve the 
name of a spoliation of the Church. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had declared 
that nine-tenths of the Motion consisted 
of illegality, and that it was contrary to 
the Coronation Oath. Were it not for 
‘his knowledge of the extraordinary viva- 
‘city of his hon, and learned friend’s ima- 
gination; were it not that he knew his 
hon. and learned friend’s imagination 
_ sometimes superseded his memory of facts 
' he should have been exceedingly surprised 
_ at this last assertion. What was the case? 
| At the end of the Motion there came a 
| little clause which certainly did appear to 
call upon the Crown to exercise a power 
not justified by the law. To that clause 
an objection was made, and his right hon, 
i friend (the Member for Waterford) can- 
| didly consented to withdraw it from his 
| Motion. He objected, however, to the 
application of the phrase “ spoliation of 
the Church,” eyen to that small part of 
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his right hon. friend’s original Motion. 
All the rest of the Motion was mere 
inquiry. It had no tendency to any par- 
ticular charge. It went to examine—not 
to decide. That alone—that small part— 
calling upon the Crown to order the sus- 
pension of certain ecclesiastical revenues 
until certain repairs of the church were 
carried into effect, was the objectionable 
passage. But who, except his hon. and 
learned friend, or one of equally inflated 
imagination, could consider this as an 
attempt at despoiling the Church. So far 
from being for the spoliation, it was for 
the protection and improvement of the 
Church. The same thing had been 
done by act of Parliament, in the 
case of the Cathedral at Litchfield. But 
his hon. and learned friend, in his indig- 
nation against his Majesty’s Ministers 
for acquiescing in the substance of the 
present Motion, charged them with con- 
stantly adopting the measures of their 
political opponents. But that was no 
more their practice at present than it was 
during the period when his hon. and 
learned friend sat on the Ministerial 
benches. Why did he not then say that 
Ministers took their measures from their 
opponents, who were the real efficient 
Ministers? Never did anything of that 
sort drop from his hon. and learned friend 
until the Catholic Question had been 
carried; and yet there had been many 
measures adopted by his Majesty’s 
Government which would have been liable 
to a similar remark. There were the Free 
Trade measures, the Commissions of 
Education, the abolition of the Orders 
in Council, the Commissions for Judicial 
Inquiry, the Lrish Census, and many other 
measures which proceded from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House; but which, with 
great candour and bounty, were adopted 
by his Majesty’s Government; although 
never, until now, had a charge for doing 
so been brought against Government by 
his hon. and learned friend ; and yet there 
was no man of more honest and honourable 
feelings, and who had shown himself more 
disposed to speak his undisguised senti- 
ments, at whatever sacrifice of personal 
advantage. To return, however, to the 
question before the House. In the first 
place, it was said to be an interference 
with the power of the Privy Council in 
Ireland, That he denied. They had the 
power, by the Act of George the First, of 
forming unions, and dissolving them, in 
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particular cases. But he had yet to learn, 
that by either common or statute law, the 
Privy Council had the power of seuding a 
roving commission all over Ireland. In 
the next place, it was said to involve a 
censure on his Majesty’s Government. It 
did no such thing. What! Was every 
address of that House to the Crown to 
issue a commission, which the Crown had 
a right spontaneously to issue, to be con- 
sidered a censure? It amounted to no 
more, in all cases of the kind, than to 
this—that the House advised the Crown 
to rouse into action a power which it pos- 
sessed, but which was dormant. He 
altogether denied that the Motion was 
conceived in a spirit hostile to the Estab- 
lished Church. It was a Motion for in- 
quiry, and for inquiry alone. It could 
never lead to any spoliation of the pro- 
perty, or violation of the rights of the 
Established Church. The hon. Member 
for Oxford, however, had told the House 
(and a new kind of legal doctrine it cer- 
tainly was), that there was something so 
peculiar in the character of Church 
property that it was not competent 
to the House of Commons to inter- 
fere with it. That was denying the 
supremacy of Parliament. That was 
maintaining that the Church was not only 
sacred, but that it was sacro-sanct. He 
had frequently heard of Church and 
King; and he knew that, under that 
name, many abuses had been committed, 
and many false principles maintained ; 
but he had never before heard the most 
wild or fanatical supporter of Church and 
King principles place the claims of the 
Charch on a level with those of the 
Sovereign. That they were equal was 
not the language of the Constitution, or 
of the Law; which declared that the 
King was the head of the Church. But 
the hon. Member for Oxford went much 
further than this. He declared that the 
Church was higher than the King, that it 
was higher than the Parliament. Accord- 
ing to the hon. Member, Parliament had 
no power to interfere with the property of 
the Church, But had Parliament never 
so interfered? Why, it had done nothing 
else for centuries. It had changed the 
disposition of that property over and over 
again. It had altered the distribution of 
it among the members of the Church 
themselves. Did the hon. Member for 
Oxford recollect the Stipendiary Curates’ 
Bill? Did he recollect that in old times 
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—in good old times, as the hon, Member 
would call them, in good old Catholic 
times—that interference with the property 
of the Church was by no means infrequent ? 
Did the hon. Member recollect the statute 
of Richard 2nd on the subject? The hon. 
Member for Oxford maintained that it 
was not competent in Parliament to inter- 
fere with the property of the Church. 
By that statute, a fourth of the proceeds 
of a living were set aside for the bishop, 
a fourth for the repairs of the church, and 


a fourth for the support of the poor. If 


his hon, friend, the Member for Aberdeen, 
or any other hon. Member, were to pro- 
pose the revival of that statute, of course 
the hon. Member for Oxford would call 
the proposition a spoliation of the Church, 
Yet it would be only a return to what had 
been the law on the subject. He con- 
fessed, however, that he was surprised to 
hear any hon. Member at the present day 
urge the old and exploded doctrine, that 
inquiry weakened the authority of any 
establishment, or sapped its foundation. 
They who really valued an establishment, 
and highly estimated its privileges and 
authority,were, in his opinion, called upon 
to promote and not to discourage inquiry. 
The time had passed by when the cha- 
racter of any establishment was considered 
venerable in consequence of the obscurity 
by which it was enveloped. Let the light 
shine upon all our institutions. If they 
were calumniated—if the abuses imputed 
to them had no foundation in truth—let 
light in, and the calumny would be 
refuted, the imputation would be wiped 
away. But if they persisted in maintain- 
ing obscurity, they would play the game 
of the calumniators—they would give 
countenance to the grossest, and perhaps 
the most groundless accusations. On 
that principle, he was prepared to vote 
for his hon. friend’s Motion. So long as 
the object was to inquire into the exist- 
ence of abuses, that object he was always 
prepared to support; although he would 
be the last man in the House to retrench 
eighteen bishops, or pull down the walls 
of a single Irish cathedral. 

Sir J. Newport said, after what had 
been stated on the other side of the House, 
he would withdraw his Motion. 

Sir R. Inglis, to save the time of the 
House, would withdraw his amendment. 

Lord Leveson Gower then moved the 
Address in the terms already described. 

Motion agreed to; and the Address 
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Portugal. 


ordered to be presented by such hon. 
Gentlemen as were members of the Privy 
Council. 


PortuGat.] Lord Palmerston said, 
that as the debate on the motion of the 
hon. Member for Waterford had lasted so 
long, and as another important question 
was about to be agitated, he would post- 
pone his intended motion, although he 
was desirous, for reasons which must be 
obvious to all, to bring it on with as little 
delay as possible. He hoped he should 
be able to make his motion on Tuesday 
next. His only reason for doubting it 
arose from the circumstance that a motion 
of great importance, by an hon. and 
learned friend of his near him, stood for 
that day ; and would probably give rise to 
a long discussion. He would, however, 
put it to his hon. friend, if another day 
might not equally suit his purpose ? 

Mr. Wilmot Horton expressed his readi- 
ness to oblige his noble friend, but could 
not consent to postpone his motion. 


Supreme Covurr or Jupicature 
at Bompay.] Mr. Stewart said, he rose 
to move for certain papers referring to the 
interference of the local government with 
the administration of justice in the Su- 
preme Court of Bombay. ‘To recommend 
this Motion to the House, he did not deem 
it necessary to enter into the origin of 
this Court, but perhaps he might be per- 


/mitted shortly to advert to the circum- 


stances under which it was established. 
he a4 


In the year 1774 or 1775, the extortions 


| and oppressions of some servants of the 





| East-India Company were found to press 


so very heavily, that Government was im- 
plored to come to the assistance of the 
people ; and in consequence of some peti- 
tioners setting forth their grievances, and 
stating the necessity of their having some 
tribunal to protect them, were this and 
other courts of a similar nature estab- 
lished. He had to observe, that in 1782, 
Sir Elijah Impey was impeached for a 
dereliction of duty, and called to answer 
for having accepted office in one of the 
Company’s courts, he being at that time 
Chief Justice in a supreme ‘court of judi- 
cature ; and from this he argued that the 
Government at home had recognized the 
independence of these courts in India, 
and acknowledged their right to exercise 
a control over the local authorities. 
Lately, notwithstanding this establishment 
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of the independence of the Supreme Court 
of Bombay, the government of that presi- 
dency had taken upon itself to exercise an 
authority over the proceedings of the Court 
that must prove altogether fatal to its inde- 
pendence. The Governor had addressed a 
letter to the Judges of that Court, telling 
them that they were not to use their 
own discretion in the case before them, 
whatever might be their opinion of the 
law. This letter was addressed to Sir 
John Grant. He would read it.— 


“To the honourable Sir C. Hf. Chambers, 
Knight, Acting Chief Justice, and the 
honourable Sir J. P. Grant, Kuight, 
Puisne Justice of the honourable the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 

“ Flonourable Sirs ;—We are quite aware 
that we transgress upon ordinary form in ad- 
dressing this letter to you; but the circum- 
stances under which we are placed will, we 
trust, justify this departure from usage, and 
our knowledge of your private and public 
character leads us to hope that what we state 
will be received in that spirit in which it is 
written ; and that, notwithstanding your strict 
obligations to fulfil every part of your high 
and sacred duty as British Judges, you will, 
on this extraordinary occasion, deem your- 
selves at liberty to consider as much the 
objects, as the rules of that Court over which 
you preside; and viewing the intention of the 
legislature in its institution as directed to the 
aid and support of the government intrusted 
with the administration of this Presidency, you 
will, for a short period, be induced, by our re- 
presentations, to abstain from any acts(however 
legal you may deem them) which, under the 
measures we have felt ourselves compelled to 
take, and which we deem essential to the 
interests committed to our charge, must have 
the effect of producing open collision between 
our authority and yours ; and by doing so, not 
only diminish that respect in the native popu- 
lation of this country, which it is so essential to 
both to maintain, but seriously to weaken, by 
a supposed division in our internal rule, those 
impressions on the minds of our native sub- 
jects, the existence of which is indispensable 
to the peace, prosperity, and permanence of 
the Indian empire. 

“This conclusion refers to a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which we are equally forbid from 
explaining, as you are from attending to such 
explanation ; but we deem it necessary to state 
our conviction of the truth of what we have 
asserted, expecting that it may have some 
weight with the preservation of that strength 
in the Government, which in all our territories 
—but particularly those we have so recently 
acquired—is the chief, if not the only power 
we possess for maintaining that general peace, 
on the continuance of which the means of good 
rule, and of administering law under any form, 
aust always depend, 
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2. “In consequence of recent proceedings 
in the Supreme Court, in the cases of Moro 
Ragonath and Bappo Gunness we have felt 
compelled, for reasons which we have fully 
stated to our superiors, to direct that no fur- 
ther legal proceedings be admitted in the case 
of Moro Ragonath, and that no returns be 
made to any writs of Habeas Corpus of a 
similar nature to those recently issued and 
directed to any officers of the provincial 
courts, or to any of our native subjects not 
residing on the island of Bombay. 

3. ‘* We are quite sensible of the deep re« 
sponsibility we incur by these measures; but 
must look for our justification in the necessity 
of our situation. The grounds on which we 
act have exclusive reference to considerations 
of civil government and of state policy; but 
as our resolution cannot be altered until we 
receive the commands of those high authorities 
to which we are subject, we inform you of 
them, and we do most anxiously hope, that the 
considerations we have before stated may lead 
you to limit yourselves to those protests and 
appeals against our conduct in the cases speci- 
fied, that you may deem it your duty to make; 
as any other conduct must, for reasons already 
stated, prove deeply injurious to the public 
interests, and can, under the resolution taken 
and avowed by Government, produce no result 
favourable either to the immediate or future 
establishment of the extended jurisdiction you 
have claimed. 

4, “ A very short period will elapse before 
an answer is received to the full and urgent 
reference we have made upon this subject; and 
we must again express our hope, that even the 
obligations under which we are sensible you 
act, are not so imperative as to impel you to 
proceedings which the Government has thus 
explicitly stated its resolution to oppose. 

*“ We have the honour to be, 

Honourable Sirs, 
Your most obedient servants, 

Joun Matcorm. 

T. Braprorp, Lieut. Gen. 

J.J. Sparrow. 

Joun Romer. 

Bombay Castle, 3rd October, 1828.” 
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Signed, 


The object of this communication, it will 
be recollected, was to put a stop to further 
proceedings in a case wherein a native of 
high caste was summoned to appear before 
the Supreme Court, and had pleaded in 
return the privilege conferred upon him 
by the promise of the Government, which 
exempted him from such attendance. 
The question respecting the jurisdiction 
of the Court came on in regular course 
before the Privy Council, and it was 
decided that the Court was wrong upon 
the point of law. But the Privy Council 
had not said whether the interference of 
the local government was or was not 
right; or, if it were right, whether it were 
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made in the most advisable manner. The 
correspondence he moved for might perhaps 
show that theGovernment was right ; and if 
it did, this would be a great satisfaction to 
the country ; for decidedly a strong feeling 
had been excited by some most extraordi- 
nary language which had found its way 
into the newspapers, and which was attri- 
buted to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Board of Control. This occurred in 
a Letter stated to have been addressed by 
that nobleman to the governor of Bom- 
bay. In this the noble Lord said, “I 
believe there is but one opinion in this 
country as to the conduct of the Supreme 
Court.” He differed with the noble Lord 
in this. He apprehended also, that 
between the noble Lord and the hon. and 
learned- Gentleman and the Judges of 
our Courts, a very serious difference would 
prevail upon this question. He doubted 
if the decision of the Privy Council would 
be enough to set the matter at rest for ever 
—he doubted if the question would not 
again arise in India—he doubted if future 
Judges would be guided, or consider them- 
selves bound by the decision of the Privy 
Council. Some declaratory Act of Parlia- 
ment was, he thought, necessary. But, 
perhaps, in speaking of this ‘‘ one opinion,” 
the noble Lord merely alluded to his own 
opinion, fancying that he was the only 
man in the country competent to form an 
opinion on the subject; or, perhaps, he 
alluded to the “one opinion” which was 
alone permitted in the cabinet, all others 
being compelled to vanish before it. The 
noble Lord then proceeds to say—** Their 
law is considered bad law; but then errors 
in matters of Jaw are nothing in comparison 
with those they have committed in the 
tenour of their speeches from the bench. 
Had Sir C. Chambers lived, I think he 
must have been displaced. Sir J. Grant 
seems to have confined himself more 
strictly to a legal argument. He may have 
been led by his erring chief: still there is 
much to censure in his conduct, and 
although I think it will probably not be 
considered necessary to recall him, his 
case is by no means decided upon. I am 
to have some conversation upon it with 
the Chancellor in a few days. We are so 
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much occupied with our Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill at present, that we have little 
time for other matters, however important: 
to this circumstance must be attributed 
the delay which has occurred on the part 
of the law-ofticers, 


There was none in 
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sending the case to them. In the mean 
time the King has, on my recommenda- 
tion, made your Advocate General, Mr. 
Dewar, Chief Justice. I advised this 
appointment, because that gentleman ap- 
pears to have shown ability and discretion 
during the late conflict with the Supreme 
Court, and because he appears to take 
a right view of the law, and to be on 
terms of confidence with you. I thought 
the putting him over Sir J. Grant’s head 
would do more to notify public opinion, 
than any other measure I could at once 
adopt ; and you have him in action two 
months sooner than you could have any 
other sent from here. I hope this arrange- 
ment will be satisfactory to you.” Now 
it might be difficult to discover the writer’s 
drift ; but if there was any meaning in the 
passage, it was this—I send you a fit per- 
son to answer our purposes, he will at 
once succumb to your authority, and 
would willingly make his Court the instru- 
ment of oppressing the people. He hoped, 
however, the noble Lord would be disap- 
pointed in the opinion he had formed of this 
gentleman,who, he trusted, would not suffer 
himself to be influenced by private feelings 
or Government patronage, but would dis- 
tribute justice from his seat with honour 
and independence. Next the noble Lord 
said :—‘‘ The Puisne Judge appointed in 
the room of Sir C. Chambers is Mr, Wil- 
liam. Seymour, of the Chancery Bar. The 
Lord Chancellor has a very good opinion 
of him, and generally, I think, he appeared 
to have higher claims than any other can- 
didate. He is a gentleman in his manners, 
and a man of cultivated mind. He seems 
to have right notions of his duty, and of 
the law which has been so strangely mis- 
interpreted. He will rather support 
Government than use the authority of the 
Supreme Court as a means of raising 
opposition. At least, if he is not all this, 
I have been deceived in him, He will 
embark in less than two months. He will 
probably be knighted before he sails; and 
as it will not be right that the Chief Jus- 
tice alone should not be knighted, we 
must consider in what manner that can be 
best effected. I believe it may be done by 
patent ; but my present idea is to empower 
you, as Governor, to confer the honour of 
knighthood on Mr. Dewar. This will 
evidently place the Governor above the 
Court. It will mark you out as the King’s 
representative : you may make the cere- 
mony as imposing as you please, I have 
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written to the Heralds’ Office, to know if 
the thing could be done according to 
precedents.” 

Was not this, he would ask, opposed to 
the express intention of the Legislature, 
and contrary to the Constitution as con- 
cerning the Courts of this country ; and 
contrary to the practice of all provinces in 
which justice was fairly administered ? 
The Supreme Courts in India had been 
made independent of the local authorities 
by the Government at home; and he 
hoped they would be restored to that 
independence by a vote of the House. 
An hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. Bankes) had 
stated, upon a former occasion, that in one 
of the succeeding paragraphs the principal 
word was, in a copy of the letter sent from 
India, review, and not renew the Charter. 
He could only say that in the copy he had 
received from India the words stood as 
they had been originally published in this 
country. In his opinion, however, it was 
no matter which of the two words was 
used, since the sense of the passage evi- 
dently was that the Governmenthad made 
up their minds to renew the Charter. 

«< As we may not impossibly renew the 
Charter next year, we may take that 
opportunity of rectifying the expressions 
of the Act of Parliameut, should they 
require it. Many persons think it would 
be inexpedient to open a discussion on 
Indian matters this year, if it could be 
avoided. But as I tell you, no decision is 
yet come to. You will see that there 
is no intention of deserting you. You 
have acted with much firmness and pru- 
dence. I entirely agree in the view you 
have expressed of the dangerous conse- 
quences which would result from the 
extension beyond the limits of the Pre- 
sidency of the powers claimed by the 
Supreme Court. Orders have been given 
for expediting the patent of the chief 
judge. It is with deep regret that I have 
heard that the Company and the country 
are so soon to lose your services in India. 
I could not ask you to stay one hour to 
the danger of your valuable life; but I am 
confident you will stay till you have 
re-established the authority of Govern- 
ment in the opinion of the natives. I 
trust, indeed, that the unbending firmness 
you have displayed will have prevented 
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much of the evil which might have been | 


expected to flow from the conduct of the 
Judges. I feel satisfied that you will act 
with the same firmness under all circum- 
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stances, and at the same time with mode- 
ration and discretion. You may thus 
depend upon the support of the Board of 
Control, which I have the honour of pre- 
siding over.” 

Now he would say, after reading this, 
that it was quite clear from the context, 
that the noble writer meant to give Sir 
J. Malcolm to understand that the ques- 
tion respecting the East-India Company’s 
Charter had been already decided by the 
Administration. He apprehended, too, 
that there was no reason to suppose that 
the authority of the Government at Bombay 
had been shaken by the events which had 
recently taken place there; while that 
of the Court was decidedly affected by 
them. In conclusion, he pressed upon 
the House the necessity of an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, as it was only by the greatest care 
that our dominion could be preserved in 
India. If interference with the adminis- 
tration of justice were tolerated in India, 
the House knew not how soon it might be, 
attempted here. The Government at 
each presidency was of a military charac- 
ter, and the Judges could not, therefore 
be too cautious in suffering their privileges 
to be interfered with. This ought to be 
considered, and he hoped the House 
would adopt some measure to remedy the 
mischief which had been done, and to 
prevent its recurrence. He then moved 
for the ‘Correspondence between his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, or either of them, and any of the 
authorities of Bombay, respecting the 
interference of the Bombay Government 
with certain proceedings of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court of Judicature at that 
Presidency, in the months of August and 
September, 1828, or at any subsequent 
period.” 

Lord Ashley replied, but in so low a 
voice, that his speech was very imperfectly 
heard. He was understood to say, that he 
was afraid that the minds of the members 
were prepossessed, supposing that a gross 
outrage had been committed on those 
persons on the sacredness of whose charac- 
| ter and functions all classes had to depend 
_for the security of their lives and pro- 

perty. He hoped the House would not 
think he was going to argue against the 
independence of courts of justice. He 
| knew that it was essential to the tran- 
' quillity and security of a country that 
| they should enjoy perfect freedom, But 
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it should be remembered that it was not 
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the same with respect to our Courts, , 


in which the Judge and the aggrieved 
party were, perhaps, alone to be con- 


sidered, and the Courts of India. ‘The | 


} 


question lately under discussion there | 


affected sixty millions of persons. The 
House should look to the state of the 
provinces under the Bombay Govern- 
ment, Those in the Deccan had been 
but lately acquired by us; and a great 
part of the population was in a state of 
great disorganization. The object of the 
Government was to bring these men 
gradually within the pale of the law, and 
this required a delicate and prudent ad- 
ministration, in order to avoid intimidation. 
Certain privileges had accordingly been 
guaranteed to the higher castes of natives 
in the Deccan, particularly an exemption 
from personal appearance in our courts of 
justice, which was repugnant to the pre- 
judices of these high caste men. Sir 
John Grant, however, had opposed himself 
to this course, by issuing a writ of habeas 
corpus to bring up the person of a native 
of Poonah, named Moro Ragonath, who 
was under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Ramchunder, a person of high birth, 
being nearly related to the late Peishwah. 
He was called upon to obey the process 
ofthe Court, notwithstanding the guarantee 
that he should not be compelled to appear 
in a Court of justice. Sir John Malcolm 
felt that he incurred a severe responsibility ; 
but he saw, although there was great 
difficulty in the way of resisting the pro- 
cess of the Court, that he should expose 
the empire to great danger if he suffered 
this innovation in a country recently 
wequired, and scarcely brought into order. 
There were peculiar circumstances which 
rendered decisive steps necessary. The 
alarm amongst the natives of the Deccan 
was general. The inhabitants of Poonah 
congregated in large masses to inquire 
into the nature of this mysterious process, 
which was represented to he of so potent 
a nature that it would place the Governor 
and Council in confinement. The peculiar 
circumstances of the Deccan had great 
influence on the mind of Sir John Malcolm. 
He knew that there was a vast proportion 
of seditious men there who would take 
advantage of any discontent. It was to 
be recollected that our empire in India 
was held entirely by opinion, and if the 
natives observed a discord between two 
branches of the government, they would 
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be less disposed to obedience. To show 
how far the alarm had extended, in a 
communication with the Rajah of Guzerat, 
that prince refused to pay a loan which 
he had contracted, alleging that he could 
be released from it by the process of the 


| Supreme Court; and the Bombay Govern- 


ment was obliged, in consequence, to se- 


| questrate a part of his property. Again, 





the Rajah of Satara, one of the most power- 
ful of the Mahratta Princes, when going 
down to Bombay, in the programme of the 
ceremonial, which gentlemen who have 
been in India know is a matter of great 
moment, was anxious, not how he should 
mect the Governor, but how he should 
meet the Judge of the Supreme Court. 
This was not all; the Supreme Court had, 
previous to issuing the writ of habeas 
corpus to bring up Moro Ragonath, who 
was not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, issued, on the 11th of September, 
1828, a writ directed to the gaoler of a 
Zillah Court, in Salsette, for bringing up 
a native, named Bappo Gunness, who 
had been guilty of embezzlement, a crime 
very common in India, and had been sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. This 
man, who had been imprisoned only since 
May, was set at liberty by the Supreme 
Court, and was allowed to go into the 
Deccan, or wheresoever he pleased. The 
Government was anxious to avoid all 
collision, and therefore made no oppo-. 
sition to his enlargement. When Bappo 
Gunness was brought up, and the sentence 
of the Zillah, or provincial court, was 
returned, Sir John Grant said he did not 
know such a court as a Zillah Court, 
which was equivalent to a declaration to 
6,000,000 of men, that there was no court 
which could take cognizance of their 
crimes. The House must not suppose that 
this was said to a parcel of men who could 
not understand it, but there were acute 
men amongst them; and the transactions 
in the Supreme Court were transmitted to 
Poonah quicker by the native agents than 
by the Government couriers. He did not 
mean to say that the natives of India were 
averse from the principle of the English 
laws. They might have objections to our 
process and operation, in some instances, 
which appeared to them absurd and unin- 
telligible. Of this a better illustration 
could not be given than the saying of one 
Hindoo to another, who inquired his 
opinion as to some judicial proceedings at 
which he had been present. The party 
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replied, that ‘‘ he could make neither 
head nor tail of them, and that it took an 
hour and a half to prove that Budjee Row 
was in existence, although he was known 
to every one in —e-, It was clear 
that Sir John Malcolm had no alternative, 
and that he was compelled tu take the 
course he had adopted, except he chose to 
render our laws and government offensive 
and unpopular amongst the natives. If 
we desired to introduce English laws and 
usages among the Hindoos, we must 
innovate gradually, and with extreme 
caution, and spare no effort to conciliate 
their prejudices, in order that we might be 
enabled to render the people as great, as 
happy, and as independent as possible. 
Mr. Robert Grant said, that although 
the intimate friend of one of the Judges, 
and bound by a much closer tie to another, 
now no more, he could not allow himself 
to deny that they were not wrong in the 
course they adopted on this occasion. 
But if the Judges had acted imprudently 
and indiscreetly, the Government had on 
its part made as many mistakes as the 
Judges. When the Governor found it 
necessary to assert his authority, he should 
not have contented himself by sending a 
private letter on a subject of such great 
public importance. The Judges were 
applied to publicly to grant a writ of 
pressing haste, and which, from its very 
nature, brooked no delay; and he ought 
therefore to have taken some public step at 
all hazards and consequences, even if it 
had been necessary to issue a proclama- 
tion. Jt was plain that if not legally, he 
was morally justifiable in adopting that 
course; and the Government at home 
would not have hesitated to pass an Act 
of Indemnity to free him from the con- 
sequences, in the same manner as they 
had done to the Bengal Government in 
1781, when it resisted the orders of the 
Supreme Court by force, on the ground 
that those orders, though legal, were un- 
justifiable and inexpedient. The bill 
which was then passed adopted the same 
opinion, and its preamble expressly de- 
clared, that the conduct of the Supreme 
Court had not been strictly justifiable, 
although legal. Passing to the Letter of 
a noble Lord, which had been so often 
mentioned, he must say that, although it 
was said to have been written in haste and 
without due consideration, all the sub- 
stantial parts of it had been fully acted on. 
In the various debates on the subject of 
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this letter, it had always been contended 
that the measures it recommended, and 
the declarations it contained, were forced 
from the Government in consequence of 
the communications from Bombay. Now, 
if that were the case, how could the House 
form any judgment of the propriety of that 
letter, unless the correspondence was pro- 
duced which formed the grounds for it. 
A great deal had been said of the inde- 
pendence of the Judges; but if they were 
to remain under the control of the Gover- 
nor, that independence was a mockery, 
and they were reduced to mere machines, 
that could not pass a foot beyond the 
boundary prescribed to their motions. In 
the case of Sir Elijah Impey the House 
had acted upon a very different principle, 
for they actually threatened him with an 
impeachment for having acted in his 
judicial situation in such a manner as to 
make the Supreme Court dependant on 
the Government. In that instance the 
House passed a resolution, in which they 
stated that Sir Elijah Impey had done 
what in itself had a tendency to place the 
Supreme Court in dependence on that 
which it ought to control; and that, in 
so doing he had been guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanours. That was the con- 
duct of this House on a former occasion ; 
why it should adopt an entirely different 
course at the present moment was what he 
could not understand. In his opinion, 
the letter which had been so much referred 
to, had degraded Sir John Grant—had 
been opposed to the spirit of the resolu- 
tion, which, on the former occasion, this 
House had agreed to, and had been un- 
advised in point of policy. He would 
waive all discussion on the law of the 
case: but still he did not think it fitting 
that even so high a tribunal as that of the 
Privy Council should set aside a decision 
which was in accordance with the preced- 
ing authorities, which were recognised as 
the general law of the land. It was im- 
possible to say that Sir J. Grant had been 
misled by the authority of Sir Charles 
Chambers. He was too high in spirit to 
wish to cast his own fault, if fault it were, 
upon any other person, and the stand he 
had made in defence of his own opinion 
showed that it was essentially his own. 
He could not have asserted it more dis- 
tinctly if he had been led to the stake for 
it. As to Sir Charles Chambers himself, 
no one could doubt the purity of his 
motives or intentions, for every one was 
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aware that the manner in which he had | 
administered justice in India was such as | 
to endear his memory to the native popula- 

tion. His death, indeed, was hastencd by , 
that over-anxiety to discharge his duty | 
which minds like his always felt, and | 
which was always destructive to their 
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the night. He therefore moved, that the 
question be adjourned, and said he should 
be ready to allow the adjournment to stand 
for any time that might be the most con- 
venient to the House. 

Some discussion followed as to the time 
to which the question was to stand ad- 


possessors in such a climate, where perfect | journed, when it was finally settled that it 


freedom from anxiety was the best, if not | 
the only, preservative of health. Yet this 
was the man whose relations yet living | 
were doomed to see posthumously dis- | 
graced! On the subjectof an independent 
judicature he would beg, in conclusion, to 
read the words of Sir W. Jones, whose 
opinions had been fully confirmed by that 
resolution which he had previously men- 
tioned. The words of that great writer 
were:—‘“‘ Whatever might have been the 
reason for the first establishment of the 
Supreme Court, of which I am not perfectly 
apprised, I will venture to say that it has 
been continued for one obvious reason— 
namely, that an extensive dominion with- | 
out acomplete and independent judicature, 
is an anomaly of which this world does 
not offer one example.” 

Colonel Graham contended, that the 
provincial Courts enjoyed an independent | 
jurisdiction, and that the attempt of Sir | 
John Grant to establish the authority of 
the Supreme Court in the manner he had 
done, and his discharge of a convicted 
person, was contrary to the letter of the 
law, and gave the natives reason to believe | 
that there was some mysterious process by | 
which a guilty man could be set at liberty, 
and left to continue with impunity in his 
course of crime. This country had recog- 
nised the independence of the provincial 
Courts, and having done so, it was ex- 
tremely improper in a Judge of the 
Supreme Court to set asid etheir author- 
ity, and quite wrong in any One to support 
suchan act. He believed that no one had 
ever denied that Sir J. Malcolm had done 
his duty in openly resisting an authority 
which he believed to be illegal, and which, 
when attempted to be enforced, had cre- 
ated much disturbance and confusion. 

Mr. Hume observed, that this question 
was one of considerable importance to the | 
inhabitants of our Indian possessions ; and 
after the misrepresentations of facts—mis- 
representations which documents in his | 
possession would fully prove—he did not 
think that it would be just towards India | 
to suffer the discussion to be so hastily | 
disposed of as it must be at that hour of | 
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| for its appointment. 
_ occupy the House only for a few minutes, 


' classes. 


should be adjourned till to-morrow (this 
day); but that the motion of the hon. 
Member for Hertford, upon the subject 
of East Retford, should take precedence 
of it. 


Sate or Beer.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that being extremely 
desirous that no time should be lost in the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the laws relating to the Beer Trade, 
he meant, even at that late hour [past one], 
to move, with the permission of the House, 
He would, however, 


while he stated the general principles on 


'which he should found his propositions. 


The subject of granting licenses to public- 
houses had been often brought under con- 
sideration, and sufficient had been already 
done towards giving freedom to the retail 
trade in Beer to justify the institution of an 
inquiry into the propriety of giving it still 
greater freedom. It had been shown by 
previous inquiries, that the present system 
of licensing had given rise more or less to 
a degree of monopoly in the Beer Trade 
which had produced two evils :—l. a 
deterioration in the quality of Beer—2. an 


‘ enhancement of its price: both of which 


were, in effect, a severe tax on the poorer 
Both these he hoped to remedy, 
but he begged to be understood as not at 
all yieldig to the imputations thrown 
upon a wealthy and respectable class of 
individuals engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of Beer; the fault, if fault there 
were, was the fault of the law. His 
view was, that by opening the trade the 
means of consuming Beer would be ex- 
tended, and that no injury would be in- 
flicted upon the brewer, while an im- 
portant benefit would be conferred on the 
public; and he was convinced that the 
apprehensions felt by many persons in- 
terested in the present system, when any 
alteration was spoken of, would turn out 
to be unfounded. He was quite sensible 
of the advantage of extending the sale and 
consumption of Beer; but at the same 
time, he did not mean to put out of sight 
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the necessity of keeping over public-houses 
a vigilant superintendence by the Magis- 
tracy for the preservation, both of the pub- 
lic peace and of the public morals. The 
advantage resulting from opening in some 
degree the trade in Beer, he thought, had 
been already established. He, dovtless, 
should be told by some that that opening 
had ruined the interests of those whom it 
was meant to serve ; and he supposed it 
would be asserted by others, that its effect 
had been to increase habits of drunken- 
ness. He did not, however, concur in the 
correctness of either position. He was of 
Opinion that the interference with the mo- 
nopoly had been too limited to effect the 
object which the legislature had in view : 
had it been carried further, the plan would 
have succeeded. The great evil was, that 
the alteration sent the public to a very 
few individuals, in any district, to procure 
this particular liquor, and this led some- 
times, as crowdscollected together, to adis- 
turbance of the peace. But that would, he 
conceived, be counteracted by throwing the 
trade entirely open. The committee, he 
would take care, should comprise in its 
members persons of various opinions, and 
who were well able to support those opi- 
nions ; and he could not help hoping that 
the result would be beneficial to the lower 
orders of society, and that, sooner or 
later, the alteration which he wished to 
see effected would lead to a great im- 
provement, both of the health and of the 
morals of the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving, ‘ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Laws regulating and re- 
stricting the Sale of Beer.” 

Mr. Slaney highly approved of the 
Motion, and congratulated the country 
upon the benefit that was likely to result 
from the investigation. The lower orders 
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the manufacture of Beer. If they manu- 
factured a good article, they would suffer 
nothing : if, on the contrary, they manu- 
factured an indifferent article, the public 
would be greatly benefitted, as they would 
have an opportunity of supplying them- 
selves elsewhere. In consequence of the 
system which had been long pursued, the 
consumption of spirits had greatly in- 
creased. Between the years 1807 and 
1827, the number of beer and ale licenses 
had fallen off very much; while, in the 
same period, spirit licenses had increased 
to the extent of 11,000. During that time, 
also, the consumption of spirits had ad- 
vanced from 12,000,000 to 24,000,000 of 
gallons; and the demoralizing effects of 
this change were observable throughout the 
whole country. He was decidedly of 
opinion that the proposed mode of pro- 
ceeding was preferable to any other. 

Mr. C. Barclay regretted that this im- 
portant subject had been brought forward 
at so late an hour that it was impossible 
to enter into the real merits of the ques- 
tion. He had no doubt that the members 
of the committee would be fairly chosen, 
but he could not agree that any such in- 
vestigation was necessary, or that it would 
be productive of any benefit. He be- 
lieved that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would find himself, like his 
predecessors in office, entirely mistaken as 
to the consequence of a change ; and, did 
time allow, he was prepared to show that 
the anticipations of Lord Goderich, when, 
in 1825, he brought forward the Interme- 
diate Beer bill, had been wholly disap- 
pointed. The sale and manufacture of 
Beer was not so restricted as the right 
hon. Gentleman imagined. It was by no 
means a monopoly; a great portion of the 


| trade was free. Property toa large amount 


looked upon Beer as the second necessary | 
of life, and the first advantage from a | 


change in the present system would be, 
that they could obtain it cheaper and bet- 
ter; secondly, that their morals would be 
improved ; and thirdly, that the distresses of 
the agriculturists would thus be partially 


relieved, because an increased consump- | 


tion of Beer would necessarily create an 
increased demand for agricultural produce, 
which was greatly restricted by the ex- 
isting system. For his own part, it ap- 
peared to him that general competition 
would best serve the interests of the re- 
spectable individuals who were engaged in 


would be seriously affected by the change, 
not of the large brewers, for they were 
out of the question, but of a very respect- 
able class of the community, the owners 
and occupiers of houses independent of 
any brewer. He hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would note and 
recollect his words, when he said that the 
proposed alteration of the law, allowing 
the sale of Beer in shops, would only 
operate as a transfer of the trade from one 
class to another, without at all increasing 
the consumption of the article. If the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to induce 
the community to drink more Beer, the 
only effectual means of doing so was to 
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lower the duty; for the price, at the 
present cost of materials, could not bear 
reduction. The real and great evil was the 
present amount of the tax. 

After a few words from Mr. Benson, ex- 
pressive of his opinion that the inquiry 
would be attended with advantage, both 
to individuals and the public, the question 
was put and carried, and the Committee 
was named. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 5. 


Minvres.) The Property in Infants’ Bill, Lunatics’ Pro- 
perty Bill, liability of Real Property Bill, and Contempt 
in Equity Bill, were brought up from the Commons, and 
on the Motion of the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, read a first 
time. 

A return was ordered of the quantity of Wheat Im- 
ported from Ireland into England, during each week, 
from July 1828, distinguishing the ports into which it was 
imported, and of the average price of Wheat at Liver- 
pool and Manchester for each week during the same 
period, 


EccuesrasticaL Law.] Lord Holland 
presented a Petition from a person named 
Clarke, praying for a revision and altera- 


tion both of the Ecclesiastical Courts and | 


of the Ecclesiastical Law. He had, it ap- 
peared, been a party to a suit in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, where he 
was defeated. He then carried the cause 
before the Court of Delegates, who con- 
firmed the former judgment ; and finally 
he applied to the Court of Chancery 
for a commission of review, which was re- 
fused. He was at present a prisoner in 
the Fleet prison, for a contempt of the 
Court of Chancery, having neglected to 
pay into that Court a sum of money ac- 
cording to its order, he being in fact unable, 
on account of the expense of the proceed- 
ings in the Ecclesiastical Courts, to pay it. 

The Lord Chancellor stated the facts 
of the case. It appeared, that the pe- 
titioner Thomas Clarke, had had some 
property devised to him to the prejudice 
of the next of kin, who sought to set aside 
the Will on the ground of the insanity of 
the Testator. The cause was first argued 
before Sir John Nicholl, and afterwards 
before the Court of Delegates, both of 
whom concurred in setting aside the Will. 
The Lord Chancellor contended, that the 
judgment of Sir John Nicholl, and the 
affirmation of that judgment by the Court 
of Delegates, were perfectly in accord- 
ance with the circumstances disclosed be- 
fore them. He had felt it to be his duty 
to refuse the commission of review, because 
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| there were no grounds for extending to the 
| petitioner that measure of grace and favour. 
| He had closely examined all the papers 

in the cause, amounting to 500 folio pages, 
| and he had heard it argued for several 
' days. As a commission of review was 
| entirely a favour granted by the Crown, he 
‘thought it would be wrong to permit the 
| petitioner to have such an indulgence, 
| when there was no reason whatever for 
| disturbing the judgment of the Court 
| below. As to his being confined in the 
| Fleet prison, he had been committed for a 
‘contempt, in not having paid a sum of 
| money into Chancery, in conformity with 
an order of the Court. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 5. 


Minures.] Mr. FRANKLAND Lewis took the Oaths and 
his Seat for Radnorshire, and Eyre Coote, Esg. took 
the Oaths and his Seat for Clonmel. 

| Mr. ALDERMAN Woop obtained leave to bring ina Bill for 
constructing an Arcade from London-wall to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s-Lane. 

On the Motion of Mr. C. N. PALLMER, the Lambeth-bridge 

| Bill was read a first and ordercd to be read a second time. 

The Exchequer-bills Bill, and the Transfer in Aids Bill, se- 

| verally passed through aCommittee, and were ordered to 
be reported on Monday. 

Mr. Donerry brought in a Bill for the Regulation of Juries 
in Ireland: which was read a first time. The same Gen- 
tleman also brought in a Bill for the Relief of Illegitimate 
Children in Ireland, which was read a first time. 

The Annual Mutiny Bill was brought in and read a first 
time. 

Returns were ordered of any Treasury Minute between 1696 
and 1699, authorising the Collectors of Taxes to take silver 
at less than the standard value; of the Treasury Order of 
Feb. 5,1700,—settling the value of Louis d’or, and Spanish 
Pistole ; of the Treasury Order of July 23, 1773, author- 
ising the Receivers and Collectors of Public Taxes, to re- 
ceive guineas and half-guineas, at a lower than the legal 
rate;—of the progress made and sums expended in Im- 
proving the Water Communication of Canada, and of the 
rents and profits ef Crown Lands, from 1816 to the 
present time. 

Returns were presented of the number of prisoners com- 
mitted for Debt, to the Custody of the Four Courts, 
Marshalsea of Dublin, in 1829;—of the sums paid to 
Newspapers for Printing Proclamations in Ireland, in the 
same year:—of the number of Stamps issued to News- 
papers in Ireland. 








Reiger or tHE Jews.] Mr. Hus- 
kisson presented a Petition from certain 
Jews, praying to be relieved from the dis- 
abilities under which they laboured on 
account of their religious belief. The 
right hon. Gentleman expressed his cordial 
concurrence in the prayer of the petition, 
and intimated his intention to support the 
bill to be brought in by the hon. Member 
for Inverness for the relief of the Jews. 


Rerurns.| Mr. Alderman Waithman 
complained that the official part of cer- 
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tain Returns of Imports and Exports, for 
which he had moved some time since, 
was still delayed, and begged the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to assign the 
reason of this. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
assign no other reason than that which 
the worthy Alderman had already received 
from the person whose duty it was to make 
out these returns,—namely, that that per- 
son was bound by act of Parliament to 
make out a very long series of Returns 
by a certain day of ‘the present month, 
and that this business occupied the whole 
of his time and diligence. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge presented a Petition 
from certain shopkeepers of Somersetshire, 
against the traffic carried on by hawkers 
and pedlers. 


AcRICULTURAL Distress.] Sir 7. 
Gooch rose to present a Petition on the 
subject of Agricultural Distress, from 
the county of Suffolk. The hon. Member 
observed, that the petition came from a 
great body of agriculturists, assembled at 
a county meeting , convened by the high 
sheriff, "Persons of all classes and ways 
of thinking attended—gentlemen, yeomen, 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals,—and_ all 
united in one common object, that of pe- 
titioning the House, and representing the 
great agricultural distress which existed 
in Suffolk. ‘This was not a party question. 
No man was less disposed to hold factious 
language than himself; but this was a 
time when Gentlemen of all parties should 
unite in declaring the sufferings of their 
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constituents, and he agreed cordially with 
the hon. Member for Cumberland, that if | 
the country gentlemen felt themselves | 
injured they were bound to defend them. | 
selves. It was impossible to deny the ex- 

istence of agricultural distress. It might | 

be said to him, “ You are a supporter | of | 

the Administration ; ;” it was perfectly true 

that he was, but he could not conceal his | 

sentiments on this subject. As to the | 
causes of the distress, he believed that | 

the alteration of the currency had done | 

some mischief, but he differed from the pe- 

titioners in supposing that another altera- | 
tion in that would give them relief. The | 

evils arising from that source were, he | 
believed, nearly over. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was glad to hear | 
that the support of his hon. friend would | 
be given to measures for the relief of the | 
general distress. He did not believe, kow- | 
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ever, with his hon. friend, that the distress 
was diminishing. On the contrary, he 
thought it was increasing, and that the 
country was in a worse condition than 
ever it was. He would recommend the 
Government seriously to take into its con- 
sideration the propriety of altering the 
currency, as a means of giving relief. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his approbation of the conduct of 
the Member for Suffolk (Sir T. Gooch) who 
had the manliness to express his dissent 
from his constituents, the petitioners, in 
desiring an alteration of the currency. 

Mr. Hume informed the hon. Baronet 
that the Free Trade, which he did not 
seem to like, would be attended ultimately 
with as much benefit to the agriculturists, 
as to the other classes. 

Mr. Liddell said, he believed much of 
the agricultural distress was caused by 
importations from Ireland. He did not 
wish to restrict those importations, but 
Ireland ought, under such circumstances, 
to be made to bear its full share of the 
burthens of the country. 

Mr. O'Connell reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that these importations were made to 
pay the rents of absentees, who spent 
their incomes in this country. 

Sir Thomas Gooch explained, that he 
had meant that the evils arising from the 
alteration of the’ currency had passed the 
acmé, and were diminishing. He did 
not mean that agricultural distress was on 
the wane. 

The Petition was read 


Suippine Inrerest.] Mr. Duncombe 
presented a Petition from Ship-owners of 
the town of Whitby, in Yorkshire, com- 
plaining of distress, and praying for relief. 
The hon. Member supported the prayer of 
the petition, and bore testimony to the 
existence of \the distress complained of. 

Colonel Wilson begged also to support 
the prayer of the petition, and wished 
that he was sufficiently possessed of the 
gift of the gab to paint the distress in its 
true colours. [Laughter] Hebegged that 
the hon. Gentleman over the way, who 
thought proper to Jaugh at him, would be 
good. enough to leave off laughing. He 
was very much afraid that those Gentle- 
men had not the interest of their country 
at heart, when they laughed at him while 
he was talking of the distress of the coun- 
try. He would tell those Gentlemen that 
he was not to be put down by laughter. 
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The more they opposed him, the more he 
would go on. He should be unworthy of 
a seat in that House, and much more un- 
worthy should he be to represent the city 
of York, if he allowed any man to brow- 
beat him. It was the duty of every man 
in that House to stand up and make 
known the real state of his constituents. 
If he had his way, he would have a call 
of the House every week, and make every 
man speak of the condition of his con- 
stituents. He supported the Ministers, 
and would continue to do so as far as his 
conscience would let him, but not an inch 
farther. The Government ought to be 
informed of the distress that existed. 
Who was to inform them? Why, the 
House: but, instead of giving the Govern- 
ment that information, the House had all 
through the Session been carrying ona 
bickering with the Government. The dis- 
tress of the country was the grand thing 
for them to attend to; and when the 
Ministers were informed of it, they would 
relieve it, if they had the fear of God be- 
fore their eyes, and the good of the country 
at heart. He found no fault with Minis- 
ters. He wanted a change of measures 
—not of men; and that change would 
come, if the House would inform the 
Ministers how great the distress was, and 
if each Member would honestly describe 
the real state of his constituents. When 
this was done, then the distress would be 
probed to the bone, and sifted to the hot- 
tom, and after that, they would ascend 
the hill of relief for the country. If any 
Gentlemen told him there could be no re- 
lief for the country, he would tell those 
Gentlemen that he did not believe them. 
Nothing was impossible to man, at least 
with the assistance of God. Gentlemen 
might go on laughing, hut they should 
not put him down. This was the time for 
every man to state what he knew of the 
condition of his constituents; and to get 
from them every information as to their 
wants; and who were more competent to 
state what they felt than those who suf- 
fered? He repeated, every man ought to 
stand up and tell the real state of his 
constituents; and those who were dumb 
on such an occasion, if he had to deal 
with them, he would turn them to the right 
about. Men who were disposed to do 
their duty by the country ought not to sit 
there boggling about the statement in the 
King’s Speech, as to whether the distress 
was general throughout the country or not. 
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He had no hesitation to stand up there, and 
to say that the distress was not general ; 
there was one class who were exempted from 
it—he meant that privileged class whohad 
the privileges, and enjoyed the protection 
of the justice of the country; those who 
shared the dividends, and who never paid 
sixpence to the general expenses, but let 
the whole weight of it fall on the land. 
What the devil was to become of the 
country if we went on so? He hoped 
they would excuse him—he was only a 
plain home-spun country gentleman—he 
spoke as he thought—and if in the heat 
of a discussion he said anything that 
went beyond the limits of debate, he was 
sure he should be called to order by the 
Chair, and he would bow to it. All he 
wanted was, that every man there should 
do his duty to his constituents. He en- 
deavoured to do his duty by those who 
sent him to that House, but he would not 
stand quarrelling like some of the hon. 
Members opposite, about reducing 5,000 
men. What good could thatdo? [Cries 
of ‘* Question.”] The hon. Member who 
called ‘‘ Question” would, he was certain, 
not say as much out of doors. He was 
sure that hon. Member had not the in- 
terest of his country at heart. 

The Speaker here called “ order.” 

Colonel Wilson.—He would bow to the 
suggestion of the Chair, but he had only 
the interest of his country at heart in what 
he stated, and he did not wish to be in- 
terrupted in the performance of his duty. 
He did not mean to offend any party, and 
if he said any thing wrong, he was not 
conscious of it. But, to return to the 
shipping, he would say that it required 
their serious consideration; and he was 
glad he should have another opportunity 
of addressing the House on the subject. 
But there was a remedy which might be 
applied. He would tell the House what it 
was—confine the bonding system to our 
own shipping—let them have the benefit 
of the carriage of all timber brought 
to our dock-yards—let foreign shipping 
come in if they liked and land their car- 
goes, but let them pay the duty, and have 
a drawback on them if they took them 
away again; and let us do away with our 
new-fangled doctrine of free trade. By 
the way, this was the production of the 
right hon. Member for Liverpool, and he 
wished to God the thing had been suf- 
focated in its birth—he begged a thousand 


pardons of the right hon. Gentleman, he . 
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meant nothing personal to him; but he 
must say, that our free trade and reciprocity 
system was the worst thing for the country 
which it had ever seen, and if persevered 
in, it would leave this island at last 
nothing but a barren and uucultivated 
rock. He had watched the operation of 
that system from day to day, and he 
thought it would have worked differently ; 
but he was deceived—it had worked only 
ruin, and if persevered in, he was sure it 
must produce only misery and starvation 
to the country. He agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for York on 


Shipping Interest. 


[ Marcu 5.] 





this subject, and he yet hoped that the | 


noble Duke at the head of the Government 
would at last send something down for the 
relief of the public. It was something of 
the kind which hon. Members ought to 
think of, instead of sitting there and 
bickering about 4,000 or 5,000 men, and 
keep the House up till two or three o’clock 
in the morning. [Cries of ‘“Question.”] 
He would answer the hon. Member who 
called “Question” in any way he liked; 
but he would not interrupt others, and he 
would not be put down. He repeated his 
hope, that, instead of the House sitting 
there ‘‘dilly-dally,” night after night, 


till two or three in the morning, de- | 
bating there about a few men more or | 


less in the army, they would propose some- 
thing for the relief of the country. He 
had now a communication to make to that 


House which his constituents had par- | 


ticularly instructed him to make: it referred 
to what fell from the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose ona former evening. [Order] Hehad 
not heard it, but had seen an account of it 
in the public papers. His constituents 
desired him to state, that a more uncon- 
stitutional declaration had never been 
made in that House or out of it. That they 
looked upon such a declaration with deep 
disgust and— 

The Speaker.—Order, order.—The hon. 
Member has already stated that if in the 
heat of discussion he should say any 
thing trenching on the fair limits of debate, 
he would bow on being reminded of it 
from the Chair. The hon. Member, in 
what he has just said, though no doubt 
unconsciously, is quite irregular. If the 
communication to which he alludes refers 
to any thing which fell from any hon. 
Member in this House, it was disorderly 
in those who made it in the first instance, 
and it would be still more disorderly to 
act upon such communication here. 
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Colonel Wilson would bow to the opi- 
nion of the Chair; but he would put his 
opinion in another way. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Hume) had lighted a torch which 
would be his own destruction. The hon. 
Member then proceeded with several 
other remarks which were in great part 
repetitions of many of those he had before 
delivered. In conclusion, he observed, that 
his constituents had instructed him to 
say, that if Parliament did not apply 
soine effectual relief to the distress of the 
country, they would be obliged to go to 
the foot of the Throne; that was their 
last resource; but go they would, if ob- 
liged, and no doubt that Monarch, whom 
Providence had blessed with a benevolent 
heart, would be dissatisfied with his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for allowing his distressed 
people to come to him for relief. Let, 
then, every Representative in that House, 
if he were the Representative of one, two, 
or three persons, stand up there and tell 
the real tale of his constituents, and urge 
a remedy.—[Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Sykes would not then go into the 
question involved in the petition before 





the House, particularly after the length- 


| ened and able address of the hon. Member 


who spoke last, which represented the 
good sense, the good taste, and, no 
| doubt, the sobriety of the city of York. 
; But he must observe that the petitioners 
were greatly distressed, and required some 
measure of relief. He would enter more 
‘fully into this subject when it came for 
| regular discussion. 


| New Sourn Wares. — Genera 
| Dariina.] Mr. Stewart, seeing the 
L oe ‘ 

‘right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
| State for the Colonies, in his place, 
| begged to ask whether he had received 
from a gentleman at New South Wales 
(Mr. Wentworth), a communication, or 
articles of impeachmentagainst Lieutenant- 
general Darling, the governor of that 
colony, in consequence of his proceedings 
in regard to the punishment of two soldiers, 
of the names of Sudds and Thomson, and 
the death of one of them; and if such a 
communication had beenreceived, whether 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to adopt any measures in con- 
sequence, and what those measures might 
be? 

Sir George Murray answered that no 
doubt he had received such a communica- 
tion as the hon. Member alluded to, but 
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the matter resting upon a point of law, he 
had referred it for the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown. 

Mr. Stewart then begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he would have 
any objection to lay the papers before the 
House. 

Sir George Murray was understood to 
say, on this subject he should exercise his 
own discretion. He could not answer 
further then, though it was open to the 
hon. Member to move for them. 


Matt anv Beer Durirs.] Mr. Lit- 


életon said, he was not present last night | 


when his right hon. friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made his statement on 
moving for the appointment of the com- 
mittee to inquire respecting Beer licenses 
and the sale of Beer; but it had been 
represented that his right hon. friend had 
said, that it wasa doubt with him whether 
the reduction of duties on malt and beer 
would give the lower classes relief, and 
whether they would not be more benefitted 
by the reduction of some other tax. He 
wished to ask his right hon. friend whether 
he had made the statement attributed to 
him? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was his misfortune that in his first state- 
ments, and in hisexplanations, his meaning 
should be misrepresented by those who 
supposed their interests opposed to his 
views. He was in the recollection of the 
House as to what fell from him last night 
when addressing it on this subject, and to 
that recollection he would appeal, when he 
stated that nothing of the kind mentioned 
by his hon. friend had been uttered by 
him.—| Hear, hear.] 


MepDITeERRANEAN Passrs.] Mr. Hume, 
adverting to what had just passed in the 
House as to the state of the Shipping inter- 
est, observed, that he hoped, if the subject 
should be brought forward, the great 
charges to which vessels were subjected for 
lights and pilotage, which he understood 
were very heavy, and of course proportion- 
ately diminished their profits, would be 
taken into consideration. There was 


another charge to which part of our 
shipping was subjected, and on which he 
had a motion to submit to the House,—he 
meant the charge for Mediterranean Passes. 
This, he understood, was about 5/. for 
each vessel; and he was informed that the 
produce of that charge amounted to from 
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3,0002. to 5,0007. a year. This money 
was received by the Admiralty, and he did 
| not know whether it were brought into the 
| public account, or how it was applied. 
| He would therefore move for “ An Account 
| of the number of ships which paid for 
| Mediterranean Passes; of the amount 
received for those Passes in the years 1828 
| and 1829, and its application.” 

| Mr. Croker did not object to the pro- 
_ duction of the account; some ships, he 
observed, took out Passes without pro- 
ceeding to the Mediterranean ; the number 
of Passes, therefore, would not show the 
actual number of vessels going to the 
| Mediterranean.—Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Hume said, that what he had stated 
the other night, with respect to the army 
pay and allowances in the present year 
and in 1792, had been controverted by 
theright hon, Gentleman (Sir H. Hardinge). 
He, however, was confident that the ac- 
counts would show his statement to be 
correct, and he would therefore move for ‘*A 
Return of the rate of pay and allowances 
to officers and men in the Army in the 
years 1792 and 1829, and for similar 
returns as to the Navy and Ordnance.” 

Sir H. Hardinge would not object to 
the production of the returns, and he 
would make them as exact as was possible; 
but he was sure that the correctness of 
what he said on the subject would be 
borne out; and from whatever source the 
hon. Member had got his information, he 
would find that he was mistaken. 

The Motions were agreed to, 








Assrssep Taxes. — SuRCHARGES.] 
Mr. Hume said, that any one who attended 
to the mode in which the Assessed Taxes 
were collected, must be aware of the great 
and unnecessary severity frequently exer- 
cised in the collection, and the great 
number of the surcharges which were 
made. He had moved for an account of 
those surcharges, the returns to which 
would satisfy the House, he believed, of the 
great annoyance to which the public were 
exposed in this way. He understood that 
it was a practice in the board of Taxes, 
when a person was in arrear, for the 
solicitor to the board to write to him, 
calling on him for payment, and to charge 
7s. for the letter. Now, as the solicitor 
to the board was a salaried officer, he 
wished to know how such sums were 
applied, whether they went to him, or to 
the board, or to the clerks. He would 
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therefore move for “A Return of the number 
of letters sent by the solicitor of the Board 
of Taxes to persons in arrear for their 
assessments, the sums paid for each letter, 
the amount of the whole, and in what 
manner it was applied, in the years 1828 
and 1829; distinguishing, if possible, the 
number in each quarter.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to take that 
opportunity of asking the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it was his intention to 
renew the Assessed Taxes’ Composition 
Act, which was about to expire. Great 
convenience had been the result of that 
Act, and much prevention of surcharge 
experienced by its operation. 

Mr. Bright said, that great, and he 
believed well-founded complaints were 
made in his part of the country, in conse- 
quence of the number of surcharges in 
the assessed taxes, but instead of renewing 
the Composition Act, he did hope, such 
was the great distress of the country, there 
would be no necessity for that act, but 
that the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to repeal the assessed taxes altogether. 
Great relief, he thought, would be ex- 
perienced in the country if Government 
would even consent to a reduction of the 
tax on servants. A vast number of persons 
now out of employment would be greatly 
benefitted by that course. He did not 
mean the tax on livery servants, for those 
who kept them could generally afford to 
pay for them. 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
heard his question, or if any particular 
feeling prevented him from answering it 
at present ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to say in reply, that some 
arrangements were in progress respecting 
the assessed taxes generally, and that he 
would be prepared shortly to give an 
answer. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that many instances 
of surcharges were known in the country, 
which might be avoided if the Composition 
Act were renewed, but the better plan 
would be to abolish the taxes altogether. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


Report or Suppry.| The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, that the Report 
of the Committee of Supply be brought 
up, and it was brought up accordingly by 
Sir A. Grant. 

The Resolutions were read by the 
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Clerk. When he came to that fixing the 
number of the Army at 88,848 men, 

Mr. Hume said, that he was anxious to 
record his opinion on this subject, that it 
might appear upon the Journals to what 
extent he wished the reductions in the 
Army to be carried. He would remind 
the hon. Members for Suffolk and York, 
who talked so loudly of the distresses of 
the country, that if they wished to obtain 
relief from taxation, they could only ac- 
complish their object by reducing the 
present overwhelming military establish- 
ment. ‘The enormous numbers of the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, were the 
most oppressive burthen the nation had to 
sustain; for the pay must necessarily be 
in proportion to the establishments. He 
begged, therefore, to state what he thought, 
in the present state of the kingdom, would 
be the proper reduction. In 1792 the 
three regiments of Horse Guards amounted 
to 779 men: now they were 1,304 men, 
These he would reduce by 525 men. The 
Foot Guards, in 1792, were 3,756 men 
strong : now the number was 5,726 men ; 
he would cut off all the increase. The 
Cavalry, in 1792, amounted to 5,409: now 
it was 7,157 men, that force ought to be 
brought back to its former state. The 
Household Troops, in 1799, were 6,554 
men: now they were 14,118 men; in them 
there might be a reduction of 7564 men. 
All these excesses ought to be reduced so 
as to bring back the establishments to the 
standard of 1792. It was nothing more 
than was reasonable, and what the suffer- 
ing people had a right to expect. These 
were not times when it was fit to keep up 
alarge military force for the sake of empty 
shew and vulgar parade. Neither did the 
internal state of the kingdom require the 
presence of a large standing army; and 
it would be still less necessary if, as he 
understood, the new police system, which 
had answered so well, were to be extended. 
Ireland too was tranquil, and might spare 
some of the military that had been kept in 
that country. The vote required was 
nominally for 88,000 men, but the effective 
force, he believed, would be about 81,000 
men, and of these 10,000 might be easily 
spared ; and for a reduction to that extent 
he begged to move an amendment. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that as the hon. 
Member only wished to record his opinion, 
he should not delay the opportunity of 
doing so by making any answer to his 
observations. 
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On the Question being put, the Amend- 
ment was negatived, and the original Re- 
solution carried. 

When the Clerk arrived at the Vote for 
29,000 Seamen and Marines for the Navy, 

Lord Althorp rose to put a question to 
the hon. and gallant admiral opposite. 
Shortly previous to the battle of Navarino 
a most brilliant action had occurred at 
Patras, no account of which had been 
inserted in the Gazette. The Turkish 
fleet of sixty vessels had sailed from 
Navarino to Patras; their entrance of that 
port was opposed by Sir E. Codrington, 
with only two frigates to support him, and 
he succeeded, against an immense superi- 
ority of force, in compelling the Turkish 
fleet to return. This affair was, in point 
of fact, the commencement of hostilities ; 
and he wished to know why it had not 
found its way into the Gazette ? 

Sir G. Cockburn regretted that the noble 
Lord had not given him notice that he 
meant to put the question, as he was at 
present unprepared with regard to the 
facts. He could say at once, that thcre 
was no reason for excluding it from the 
Gazette; and if it had not been inserted, 
it was because it was not such an affair as 
was usually thus recorded. Every thing 
that was right and proper had been done 
by Sir Edward Codrington; but it could 
hardly be called a brilliant action, except 
in intention. On the British ships insist- 
ing that the Turks should return to Nava- 
rino, they did return, and, according to 
the best of his memory, without a shot 
having been fired on either side. 

Lord Althorp observed, that shots 
were fired ; the British ships had opened 
a fire upon the Turks. 

Sir G. Cockburn added, that according 
to his recollection, no such action had oc- 
curred, as it usually found its way into the 
Gazette. He would take care to inform 
himself on the subject against the next 
Supply-day. 

Mr. Hume wished to enter his protest 
against the vote for Seamen and Marines. 
The Finance Committee of 1817 had re- 
commended that the whole amount of 
Seamen and Marines should be 19,000 
men; yet the vote for the present year, 
alter so long a continuation of peace, was 
not less than 29,000 men, at least 10,000 
more men than ought to be granted. 

N. Calvert 


East Retrorp.] Mr. 


moved the Order of the Day, for the 
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House to resolve itself into a Committee 
on the East Retford Bill. 

The Speaker put the Question, that he 
should leave the chair. 

Mr. Tennyson rose to move, as an 
Amendment, “ That it be an instruction 
to the Committee on the East Retford 
Bill, that they have power to exclude the 
Borough of East Retford from the right of 
electing Members to Parliament, and to 
enable the Town of Birmingham to return 
two Members.” The hon. Member ad- 
verted to the former proceedings upon 
this subject, and particularly to the 
five divisions that had already occurred 
upon the question, that the franchise 
be transferred to Birmingham. He was 
now, for the last time, about to make 
the same proposition; and he thought, 
that if the House rejected it, such a result 
would tend greatly to lower the opinion 
entertained out of doors of the proceedings 
of the Representatives of the nation. Not 
long since, a motion had been brought 
forward by a noble Lord (J. Russell) and 
rejected, for a limited Reform, by creating 
six new Members, in order to give two to 
each of three large manufacturing and 
commercial towns. The plan was opposed 
chiefly on the ground, that thus to add to 
the numbers of the Members would be to 
destroy the proportions established at the 
Union with Ireland; and it was then said, 
that when particular cases of delinquency 
were established, the franchise might be 
removed from the offending borough. to 
some large town that at present had no 
Representative. He begged to recommend 
East Retford to the House as a case 
directly in point—as if it were made for 
the purpose of putting to the test the 
sincerity of those who had so recently 
resisted the motion of the noble Lord. 
The corruption that had prevailed at East 
Retford was most overwhelming, and it 
was the only instance of the kind that had 
oceurred since the disfranchisement of 
Grampound. Those who resisted his 
Amendment seemed to him to verify the 
saying of straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing camels, The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded with the motion he had stated in 
the outset. 

Mr. W. Smith seconded it. As to the 
guilt of East Retford, he said he had never 
entertained a doubt: but even if it had 
not been so distinctly established, the 
punishment it was proposed to inflict was 
not such as to require strict legal proof of 
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delinquency. He would ask any Gentle- 
man to lay his hand upon his heart, and 


declare whether he was not convinced of 


the corruption of the electors of East Ret- 
ford? Nay, he might put it to the honour 
of many who now heard him, whether, of 
their own knowledge, they could not state 
that such corruption prevailed, and that 
there was no getting into the borough 
without it? He saw no reason why the 
Representatives sent from Nottingham, 
and places in that county, should be 
increased? He asked, why continue the 
franchise to Nottingham, when it sent 
more Representatives to Parliament than 
many other counties? He never heard 
any such principle laid down as that, 
because the county had a certain number 
of Representatives less than the greatest 
number in any one other county, therefore 
no grounds of expediency or justice could 
warrant a diminution of the number. In 
fact, he preferred letting matters remain 
as they had been before the present in- 
quiry and discussion, rather than allow 
the franchise to be extended to the neigh- 
bouring hundred. ‘For those reasons, 
then, he should support the Amendment 
in favour of giving the franchise to Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. Ferguson agreed fully in the pro- 
position of giving to Birmingham those 
rights of which East Retford ought to be 
deprived. The time had at last arrived 
when the manufacturing interests ought 
to be represented. ‘They ought to have 
Members in that House, both as a matter 
of justice to them, of advantage to the 
country at large, and of convenience and 
benefit to the Parliament. There was no 
department or branch of British society 
which more contributed to the wealth and 
greatness of the empire, than did the 
manufacturing classes. It was the wealth 
which the State derived from them which 
had enabled it to carry on the tremendous 
war in which we had been engaged for so 
many years; and it was a due regard to 
their interests and their rights, which would 
alone carry us through the difficulties which 
that war had entailed upon the country. 
The manufacturing was a great and power- 
ful interest, and one which it would be alike 
unjust and dangerous to leave without 
adequate Representation. As to the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford, in that he 
should most cordially concur, even if it 
were not to be attended with the advan- 
tage of imparting to Birmingham rights 
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which it had been too long left without. 
He attached no importance to the disad- 
vantage, or rather, he should say, the 
supposed disadvantage, of taking away 
two from the aggregate amount of the 
Members sent from places in Nottingham- 
shire. He confessed he saw no disad- 
vantage in that. He attached no import- 
ance to the argument founded upon the 
alleged disturbance of the proportion 
between Scotch and Irish Members. It 
would be hard indeed if the Union with 
Scotland or Ireland should prove a bar to 
improvement, and a means of eternally 
perpetuating an abuse. The influence of 
the peerage in that House was already too 
great, and nothing that could be done to 
diminish that influence ought to be left 
undone. To give the franchise to the 
hundred would be to put it in the pos- 
session of one Peer. The hon. and learned 
Member for Clare had said that one Peer 
sent nine members to that House, but if 
that ‘bill should pass, he might then tell 
the House, that one Peer elected ten of 
its Members. To diminish the influence 
of the Upper House in that, would be con- 
ferring a most important benefit upon the 
country ; and one which, if done early, 
would be more beneficial than if pro- 
tracted to an unseasonable period; and 
which, sooner or later, must be done, and 
most probably in the particular manner 
just then proposed. It was in vain that 
they endeavoured to keep out of that 
House the Representatives of the great 
and intelligent population inhabiting the 
manufacturing towns. 

Mr. Batley admitted, that some time or 
other the towns spoken of must obtain 
Representatives ; but he thought that time 
had not yet arrived, though it might be 
fast approaching. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he had 
listened very attentively to the whole of 
the present discussion, but he had not the 
good fortune to hear any argument against. 
the proposition for giving to Birmingham 
the rights or privileges which the House 
ought to lose no time in taking from East 
Retford. Hon. Members had talked of 
maintaining a balance in the Representa- 
tion of the country. He confessed he 
saw nothing of that supposed balance. 
He knew not where it was to be found— 
he saw nothing but undue preponderance. 
There were not twenty Members in that 
House representing the commercial and 
manufacturing interests, But the thing 
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wanted was not so much balance of Sir C. Cole wished to state the reasons 


interests—for that could never be com-/| for the vote he meant to give. 


pletely attained—as information from all 
parts of the country, and from every class 


in British society. It had become a matter | 


of notoriety that seats were bought and 
sold in that House, the prices of which 
were then, as at all times, precisely ascer- 
tained. A seat might be purchased for 
one or for two Sessions, or for a whole 
Parliament. 
matters of that sort, he remembered that 
the price for a whole Parliament was about 
3,000/.—it then rose to 4,000/.; and when 
the war was going on, and plenty of good 
things to be had, the sum was as high as 
5,000/. He was sure not only the feeling 
of the country was in favour of the transfer 
from East Retford to Birmingham, but he 
was sure the House—he meant the inde- 
pendent Members—were decidedly in its 
favour. If the Household Troops would 
only withdraw, and leave the matter in 
the hands of the independent Members, he 
had no doubt that a great majority would 
be found in favour of the measure which 
he supported. Night after night, for four 
Sessions, they had been debating that 
question; but it was to no purpose that 
they continued those debates, if they had 
not a fair opportunity of coming to a 
division without the presence of the 
Household Troops. The right hon. Secre- 
tary opposite had prayed that the innocent 
might not be punished with the guilty; 
but the people of East Retford who were 
not corrupt would not be punished by the 
proposed disfranchisement. The privilege 
of voting was not to them a property — 
they derived no advantage from it—to 
deprive them of it was no punishment, 
and to confer it on the 100,000 discon- 
tented and complaining inhabitants of 
Birmingham, might prove the first step in 
that great work of remedying those evils, 
of which, if left without a remedy, no man 
could see the end. It was a gross error 
to suppose that the people of East Retford 
—-he meant that portion of the inhabitants 
who did not sell their votes—sustained 
any injury from the contemplated transfer. 
They lost, no doubt, a property which 
they might sell for 50/., more or less; but 
if their practice was not to sell it, they lost 
nothing. The only punishment would 
then be upon the guilty—no constitutional 
right was taken away—the privilege of 
voting was more a sacred duty than a 
pleasurable or advantageous privilege, 


| 
1 
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When he first recollected | 





He 
was satisfied from experience that many 
of the towns of England required to be 
represented in that House. As the Repre- 
sentative of a county, he was enabled, from 


| his own experience, to say, that those who 


might sit for the counties in which great 
towns were situated, were totally unequal 
to the duty of representing them in that 
House. All great towns should, if pos- 
sible, have Representatives of their own ; 
it would be nothing less than the business 
of a life to acquire the knowledge requisite 
for efficiently representing a great com- 
mercial or manufacturing community. 
Such large towns were not represented by 
the county Members. An ordinary county 
was quite enough for two Members. In 
making these observations, he begged it 
to be distinctly understood as not advocat- 
ing those sweeping and general plans of 
Reform so often mentioned in Parlia- 
ment. He was no friend to measures of 
that nature, but he thought it would be 
a most important improvement in the 
system, if some of the great towns could 
be represented in that House, and not left 
to depend upon what could be done for 
them, from time to time, by the Members 
for the counties in which they were situ- 
ated. It was upon those grounds that he 
was prepared to support the proposed 
transfer, It was his usual habit to sup- 
port his Majesty’s Government; but he 
should be ashamed were he not capable 
of giving an independent vote upon every 
important occasion; representing, as he 
did, a great county, he felt that nothing 
less was his duty | cheers]. 

Mr. Liddell observed, that it was said, 
more than once last Session, that the 
times were at hand when Reform was 
unavoidable. If that were an approxima- 
tion to truth, surely the best mode 
of providing for the agitation and excite- 
ment of such a period, come when it 
might, would be to put the legislature in 
such a situation as that it might be able 
to show all; malcontents that justice had 
been done in all cases wherein reasonable 
complaint had been made. He had, 
therefore, no hesitation in‘declaring, before 
the House and the country, that if the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Bletch- 
ingly be not agreed to, he should feel 
bound, when again brought forward, to 
support the measure lately proposed by 
the noble Lord below him. 
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Sir Georye Murray did not deny that 
there were towns fit for and requiring re- 
presentation; but he had, on the former 
occasion voted for the motion of the hon. 
Member for Hertford, and he should con- 
tinue to observe the same course, for he 
nad heard no argument to disturb his 
former opinion. Did the question then 
come before the House for the first time, 
he might, perhaps, vote for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Bletchingley. 

Lord John Russell said, it appeared evi- 
dent to him that the House was convinced 
that the great manufacturing and commer- 
cial towns ought to have Representatives. 
Thewantof commercial and manufacturing 
Representatives was severely felt—from 
year to year they felt the want of men 
competent to give the House information 
on matters of detail; and he had no 
doubt the time was at hand when he 
should see Representatives in that House 
sitting for the great towns, When he 
brought forward his Motion on a former 
occasion, relative to the subject of this 
species of Representation, the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite opposed it, not be- 
cause it was a question with him whether 
or not the change was needed, but be- 
cause he doubted whether the particular 
mode in which it was proposed to effect 
that change was or was not the most 
eligible. Here was a mode different from 
his ; and-the right hon. Gentleman might 
adopt it, and attain the object which he 
admitted to be desirable. For himself he 
had only to add, that he should vote with 
the hon. Member for Bletchingley. 

Mr. Wiimot Horton said, he would cer- 
tainly vote for the trausfer to Birmingham, 
for it would effect a practical improvement 
of a valuable and important character. 
He felt particularly bound to give the vote 
he intended, seeing that he took the course 
he had taken with respect to Penryn on 
the express understanding that something 
like the present proposition should be 
adopted. 

The Solicitor General was of opinion 
that it would be wrong to punish the inno- 
cent with the guilty ;. and it was not 
proved that all the electors of East Retford 
had connived at the guilt. In reference 
to that point the House ought, perhaps, to 
take into its consideration what was likely 
to be the resolution in another place. They 
were bound to look at the question ina 
practical point of view, and to see what 
would be the consequence of their own 
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actions. If they were to adopt any mea- 
sure that might not be adopted in another 
place, East Retford might be kept for 
some time longer without a Representative. 
Two modes were proposed to give the fran- 
chise to a large town; it was not, how- 
ever, his intention to enter into the general 
question. He should prefer extending the 
franchise to the hundred, as a speedy 
remedy for an acknowledged evil; and 
those Gentlemen who might vote for that 
would not be precluded from voting on the 
general principle, for transferring the fran- 
chise to large towns. The latter principle 
was established by the votes of the House, 
and there could be no inconsistency in 
voting in that particular case for transfer- 
ring the franchise to the hundred. In no 
case could it be desirable for the House to 
retrace its steps; and as the House had 
decided, by a large majority, that corrupt 
boroughs ought to be punished, his right 
hon. friend was bound to act by the deci- 
sion of the majority. The House had also, 
on former occasions, decided that the fran- 
chise should be transferred to the hundred, 
and his right hon. friend was bound to 
take both the decisions. He thought, 
looking to the practical consequences of 
the measure, that the House would do 
wisely to let the measure pass. He had 
seen the advantage of transferring the 
franchise to the hundred in the case of 
Bramber, and he did not think a more in- 
dependent or intelligent race of electors 
existed. He should therefore support the 
Motion. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper considered that 
some punishment ought to be inflicted on 
the borough, but that its guilt was not so 
great as to deserve total distranchisement. 
He agreed, therefore, with the Motion for 
extending it to the hundred. Looking, 
however, at the signs of the times, he 
would submit to Ministers whether they 
ought not to take the great question of 
Reform into their own hands, and extend 
the franchise to our large and mercantile 
towns, getting rid of our depopulated 
boroughs. He was not for a sweeping 
Reform ; he was not a radicial reformer ; 
but some improvement in the Representa- 
tion was now becoming necessary, and it 
could not be well effected unless the Go 
vernment were to take it into their hands, 
On the present occasion he would vote for 
transferring the franchise to the hundred. 

Mr. Spring Rice was surprised to hear 
some of the doctrines of the learned Solici. 
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tor General, which he was afraid would 
acquire weight from his character. What 
were his arguments? He called on the 
Members of that House not to discuss 
what was just, what was fit, what was 
proper, with reference to their duty to 
their constituents; but they were to en- 
deavour to do what was likely to meet the 
wishes of noble Lords in another place. 
He would say, that the Members of that 
House were bound to attend to their duty 
to their constituents; and if on every such 
question they were first to inquire how the 
other House were likely to act, they would 
only lay the privileges of the Commons of 


England prostrate at the feet of the House , 


of Lords. They were bound to suppose 
that what was just and proper would re- 
ceive the assent of the other House. The 
right hon. and gallant officer (Sir G. 
Murray) had stated, that as he had before 
voted for the Motion he should vote for it 
now ; though, if it then came before them 
for the first time, he might be ready to 
support it. Unquestionably the measure, 
from having come so frequently before the 
House, was involved in perplexity ; but still, 
if the right hon. and gallant officer took 
into his consideration the signs of the times 
adverted to by the hon. Member who spoke 
last, and took into his consideration the 
changes which had taken place since the 


question of East Retford first came before | 


them, the right hon. and gallant officer 
would find it was a new question. In his 
opinion, those who had already voted for 
transferring the franchise to the hundred 
might, under the change of circumstances, 
now vote for transferring it to a large 
town without any inconsistency. It was 
objected to the motion for Reform, a few 
nights ago, that they should wait for a 
case of delinquency. Here was a case of 
delinquency; this case met that objec- 
tion, and in consequence of that debate, 
the whole question of East Retford came 
before them under a new aspect. Unless 
the House were prepared to do that which 
was not right in its own eyes, in order to 


give satisfaction to the House of Lords, it | 


would vote for the Amendment. 
The Solicitor General explained, that he 
only meant to speak of the House of Lords 


in its judicial capacity, having to decide | 


on the evidence brought before it ; and he 
was misrepresented or misunderstood if it 
were supposed that he meant or said that 


the House of Commons should give up any | 


of its privileges, 
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Mr. Spring Rice explained, that he did 
not attribute to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman so monstrous a doctrine as that that 
House was to be governed by what some 
Members might suppose would be agree- 
able to the other House. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, that on such 
an exhausted subject he meant to detain 
the House but a very few minutes. Both 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and his hon. and 
learned friend the Solicitor General, had 
been misunderstood. His right hon. 
friend never meant to say that he should 
now vote for the measure, simply because 
he had voted for it before; but because 
the measure had been five times decided ; 
' because he had, on every discussion, held 
the same opinions, and he saw no reason to 
change them onthe presentoccasion. His 
‘learned friend had not referred to the 
House of Peers, except in its legislative 
capacity. He admitted that the House of 
Commons was bound to form its own 
‘opinions, but his learned friend had al- 
luded to the other House sitting in its 
judicial capacity, and deciding by evidence 
taken on oath. He did not mean to dis- 
cuss the question of large towns, but the 
noble Lord might perhaps think it right to 
vote for the measure, when he saw that 
the Mover and Seconder of the present 
Motion had both voted in favour of the 
‘proposition of the noble Lord. He thought 
some Gentlemen under-rated the advant- 
_age of giving the franchise to the hundred. 
‘In looking at our history, he found the 
advantages of so extending the franchise 
proved by experience; and it had the 
merit of having been sanctioned by several 
greatmen. Lord Chatham, on the ques- 
tion of the delinquency of Shoreham, when 
he had held his well-known opinions in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform, did not 
scout transferring the franchise to Bramber. 
On the contrary, he congratulated himself 
that Shoreham had been separated from 
India, and united to England. There was 
an impression that Shoreham was attached 
to the East-India interest; and Lord 
|Chatham, who was then a reformer, re- 
garded the extending of the franchise to 
the borough as a great improvement. Mr. 
Pitt also, who was a reformer, on the 
question of the borough of Cricklade, was 
friendly to transferring the franchise to the 
hundred. Both he and Mr. Fox were of 
the same opinion. On the question of the 
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| borough of Aylesbury, Mr. Fox opposed 
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the transfer to the hundred, because he 
thought the delinquency of the borough 
not proved. For himself, he must say, on 
like considerations, that he did not think 
that extending the franchise to 2,000 
voters connected with the larded interest 
would be a trifling improvement in the 
case of the borough of East Retford. If 
they looked at the cases of Cricklade, 
Aylesbury, and Shoreham, they would find 
no where a purer set of voters than in those 
three hundreds. Although he did not 
think that there was any difference between 
the landed andcommercial interest, though 
apparent difference might occasionally 
arise, he was not of opinion that the ba- 
lance between those interests in that House 
ought to be wholly lost sight of. When 
the noble Lord formerly proposed that a 
hundred franchises should be added, he 
did not lose sight of this balance, and he 
proposed that sixty of those Members 
should represent counties, and forty the 
towns. Mr. Pitt, too, when he proposed 


to add 100 Members to the Representation, | 
proposed at first that the whole number 


should be county Members. Afterwards 
he modified this, and intended to give 


sixty Members to the counties, and forty | 


to the towns; and this was a balance which 
ought to be attended to. If Nottingham- 


shire, like Cornwall, had forty-four Mem- ° 


bers, there would be less reason for retain- 
ing the two Members for the hundred, and 
more reason for transferring the franchise 
to alarge town. Some respect had al- 
ways been paid to population in adapting 
oursystem of Representation. There were 
forty-five members for Scotland, and one 
hundred for Ireland; and it was a good 


practical rule to attend to the amount of 


population. As this question had, how- 
ever, been debated seven or eight times, 
he really could not feel himself justified in 


detaining the House with any further ob- | 


servations, All he should say was, that 


he did not think there were any circum- | 


stances in the situation of the House 
which called for any other decision than 
that already so often pronounced ; nor was 
he prepared to admit that the result of the 
motion of the noble Lord (J. Russell) was 
one which ought to influence his vote on 
that occasion. Without, therefore, mean- 
ing to imply that the giving of a vote on 
this question was in the slightest degree to 
influence the vote which he might be called 
on to give on any larger question, he con- 
fessed he saw such a combination of cir- 
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cumstances with reference to the situation 
of the county of Nottingham, favouring 
the transfer of this franchise to Bassetlaw, 
that he felt bound to adhere to the vote 
he had already given so often on the same 
question. 

Lord Althorp observed, he could not 
deny that the transfer of the franchise to 
Bassetlaw would be an improvement, but he 
thought the House ought to consider the 
very great importance of the manufactur- 
ing districts, and the necessity of gratify- 
ing their inhabitants on the subject of Re- 
presentation. He did not feel himself at 
all called on to consider the case of the 
County of York as applying to the ques- 
tion, because the two additional Members 
were not more Representatives of the great 
manufacturing, than of the agricultural 
districts of that extensive county. The 


arguments of proportion used by the right 


hon. Secretary were, in his opinion, of no 
weight, and they ought not to influence 
the vote of the House. 

Dr. Phillimore entered into a brief his- 
tory of the Bill, and reminded the House, 
that the original proposition of Mr. Can- 
ning’ was, to give the Members for East 
Retford to the agricultural interests, and 
the Members for Penryn to the manufac- 
turing interests. The learned Gentleman 
was proceeding to show why this plan had 
failed, in consequence of the evidence not 
being sufficient to prove the bribery at 
Penryn, when he was interrupted by calls 
of “No, No;” and he concluded, merely 
by observing, that the time was now come 
when the opinions of the people were so 
plainly directed to the necessity of put- 
ting an end to the corruptions which pre- 
vailed in some of the borough towns, and 
to the propriety of conferring a right of 
Representation on the great places of trade 
and manufacture, that he really thought it 
would be little less than a species of infa- 
tuation to resist their wishes, or to refuse 
to adopt a course which would contribute 
to the safety of the Government, and at 
the same time diffuse satisfaction among 
all those who considered themselves en- 
titled to the distinction for which they 
prayed. 

Lord John Russell, in explanation of 


what had fallen from the right hon. Se- 


cretary, with reference to his motion, 
begged to say, that he adhered to every 
part of his plan; but it was a very dif- 
ferent question whether they should add 
one hundred Members to the House, or 
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transfer two Members from a corrupt 
borough to a great manufacturing town. 

Mr. Huskisson did not, after the discus- 
sion which the subject had undergone, 
intend to trouble the House with more 
than a very few observations. The great 
principle which ought to govern their de- 
cision was, not that the landed or the 
agricultural interests should be properly 
represented, but that every interest 
should be represented. The question 
was, whether they should give a Re- 
presentative to Birmingham—to one of 
the chief places of that interest which they 
had acknowledged, the other evening, to 
be thecause of much of the presperity of the 
landed and of all the other interests of the 
country. Without the manufacturing and 
commercial industry of Lancashire, War- 
wickshire, and Yorkshire, the land of those 
countries would be worth comparatively 
little. Whatever might be the fate of the 
Amendment then before the House, he con- 
soled himself by the reflection, that the 
time was not far distant when Government 
would find itself compelled to propose the 
very reformations which it now rejected. 

The House then divided; For the ori- 
ginal Question 152; For the Amend- 
ment 119.—Majority 33. 


List of the Minority. 


Acland, Sir T. 
Althorp, Lord 
Baring, F. 
Bradshaw, R. H. 
Bradshaw, Capt. J. 


Fergusson, Sir R, 
Fyler, T. B. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Grant, rt. hon. C. 
Grant, R. 


Bernal, R. Gordon, R. 
Burdett, Sir F. Greene, T. G. 
Birch, J. Guise, W. B. 
Blake, Sir F. Graham, Sir J. 
Buller, C. Hume, J. 

Clive, E. B. Hoy, J. B. 

Cave, R. O. Honywood, WW. P. 
Carew, R. Hulse Sir C. 


Howard, H. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Horton, rt. hon. R. W. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hutchinson, J. H. 
(Cork) 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Knight, R. 


Colborne, N. W. R. 
Carter, J. 

Cole, Sir C. 

Canning, Right hon.s. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. G. 
Calthorpe, hon. A. G. 
Corbett, P. 

Cradock, S. 

Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, hon. Sir R. 
Denison, J. E. 


Du Cane, P. Kekewich, S. F. 
Dawson, A. Labouchere, LH. 
Ebrington, Lord Lambert, J. S. 
Ewart, W. Littleton, E. J. 
Ellison, C. Liddell, hon. H. 
Frankland, R. Loch, J. 
Fergusson, R. C, Lawley, F. 
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Lester, B. 
Maberly, J. 


Macauley, General C. 


Marshall, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Macintosh, Sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Nugent, Lord 
O'Connell, D. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston. viscount 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Phillips, Sir G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Portman E. B. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pusey, P. 
Rancliffe, Lord 
Rice, T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, V. 

Smith, W. 
Stanley, E. G. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Surrey, Farl of 
Sykes, D. 
Stewart, Lord J. 
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Thomson, C, P. 
Tomes, J. 
Townshend, Lord 
Waithman, Alderman 
Warburton, H. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wells, J. 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Winnington, Sir J. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, Sir W. 
Wynn, hon. C. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
TELLERS, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Tennyson, C. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Foley, E. F. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Angelo, M. A, 
Davenport, E. 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Cavendish, H. 
Howick, Lord 
Wood, C. 
Barclay, C. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Buxton, T. jun. 
Calvert, C. 
Cavendish, W. 
Duncombe, T. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Dennison, W. J. 


Mr. O’Connell said, before the House 





resolved itself into a Committee, he should 
move that it be ‘an instruction to the 
committee, that the poll at each contested 
election should be taken by ballot. The 
object of any elector, he said, in voting for 
any Member of Parliament ought to be, 
that he thought the individual for whom 
he voted the best suited for public busi- 
ness; and the most fair way of election, 
in his opinion, was by ballot. Votes were 
influenced by two motives—those of ter- 
ror and corruption. It would scarcely 
be asserted gravely in that House—at all 
events the assertion would be met with 
something very different from gravity else- 
where ; that men were not compelled to 
vote at elections by improper influence, 
by bribery and by corruption. Now 
voting by ballot would altogether put an 
endto that. If that system were adopted, 


the landlord could not then compel his 
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tenant to vote as he pleased, as he could 
not know how his tenant would dispose 
of his vote, or to which candidate he 
would give it. On the discussion which 
took place a few nights before, respecting 
the election at Newark, the evidence pro- 
duced at least went to establish the sus- 
picion that the landlord, in that in- 
stance, coerced the votes of his tenants. 
Now the only mode to prevent the exer- 
cise of such undue influence, and to put 
an end to a system of terror and tyranny, 
was to adopt the election by ballot. That 
would protect the tenant against the op- 
pression of his landlord, and enable the 
elector to give his vote with perfect free- 
dom, and for the candidate whom his con- 
science called upon him to support. The 
adoption of the election by ballot would 
at once put an end to the extensive sys- 
tem of patronage, bribery, and corruption, 
which was engendered and maintained by 
the present mode in which elections were 
carried on. The House had been called 
upon that night to extend the franchise 
from East Retford to the hundred of Bas- 
setlaw, because the electors of East Ret- 
ford had been convicted of notorious bri- 
bery and corruption; but would the ex- 
tension of the franchise remedy the evil, 
unless the House provided at the same 
time some means to prevent the influence 
of terror and corruption? The only re- 
medy, he contended, lay in the adoption 
of the principle of taking the election by 
ballot. The elector could then give his 
vote with perfect freedom, uninfluenced 
by terror, and proof against corruption, 
The attempt to bribe him would be useless, 
as the giver of the bribe could never be 
certain how the taker of it would after- 
wards vote. These were the advantages 
of voting in secret. They were so palpa- 
ble that the system had been adopted in 
all voluntary societies in this country. 
The election committees of that House 
were chosen by ballot. In all chartered 
companies that system was adopted. In 
the Bank of England, in the East-India 
Company, election by ballot was the sys- 
tem adopted. In nine out of ten of the 
States in America election by ballot pre- 
vailed. But they had not to cross the 
Atlantic for an exemplification of the be- 
neficial effects of the system. In France, 
where the government patronage farexceed- 
edthe patronage possessed by the Govern- 
ment in this country, the popular senti- 
ments were nevertheless universally de- 
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clared at the late elections, in consequence 
of the electors giving their votes in secret, 
and by ballot. The introduction of such 
a system in this country would put an end 
effectually to bribery and corruption. He 
might be told that there was something 
revolting in this mode of election, and 
that it tended to suppress the sentiments of 
free-born Englishmen. He should like to 
see those free-born Englishmen who had re- 
ceived notices to quit from the Duke of 
Newcastle, and he would ask whether the 
introduction of election by ballot was cal- 
culated to suppress the sentiments of men 
placed in their situation. He did not 
want to prevent any Member from meet- 
ing his constituents at the hustings—from 
communicating with them,—hearing their 
opinions, and publicly avowing his own; 
but what he proposed was, that the poll 
should be taken by ballot, so that no man 
could possibly be bribed or purchased. 
It might be said, that this mode of elec- 
tion would make hypocrites. To that he 
would answer, that if the man who re- 
ceived a bribe to vote against his con- 
science, should afterwards vote as his con- 
science dictated, it would be better for 
him to do so, even though he was open to 
the charge of hypocrisy, than to commit 
a ‘still greater crime, by supporting that 
candidate to whom he was conscientiously 
opposed. He knew that this proposition 
would be opposed by the opponents of 
every species of Parliamentary Reform, 
but he thought he had a right to reckon 
upon the support of all reformers in that 
House. It might be asked why he con- 
fined his proposition in the first instance 
to East Retford. To that he would reply, 
that though convinced of the advantages 
of election by ballot, he conceived that it 
might be better not to introduce it by a 
sweeping measure, but gradually, so that 
its effects might be seen and appreciated, 
and he thought that the present instance 
afforded a favourable opportunity of try- 
ing the experiment. If the bill were 
passed with the clause in it which he 
should propose, they would very soon see 
how the system worked, for an election 
would immediately take place. This 
mode of polling would put an end to all 
the drunkénness, riot, and debauchery 
which invariably attended elections under 
the existing system. The people of Eng- 
land were not represented as they ought 
to be represented in that House. It 
was the people of England who forced 
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from the Crown the unlimited power it 
formerly possessed, and converted uncon- 
stitutional despotism into constitutional 
prerogative. The struggle was madeby the 
people of England, but the fruits of the 
victory were reaped by the overgrown 
aristocracy of this country. The people 
had formerly to contend against the regal 
power; now the struggle lay against an 
aristocracy that had swindled them out of 
their rights,—against an oligarchy that 
lorded it over them with despotic sway. 
It was the aristocracy that had burthened 
the country with 800 millions of debt, and 
who, by the possession of the enormous 
patronage connected with the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy,—by their immense 
wealth and vast properties, had been ena- 
bled to render the majority of the Mem- 
bers in that House their mere nominees. 
The hon. Gentlemen who sat on the other 
side were, generally speaking, the mere 
nominees of the aristocracy of the country. 
The adoption of the election by ballot was 
the only mode for restoring to the people 
of England a true Representation in Par- 
liament, and he was sure that no kind of 
reform unaccompanied by it would be pro- 
ductive of benefit to the country at large. 
The learned Memberconcluded by moving, 
“ thatit be an instruction to the Committee 
on the East Retford Bill to insert a clause 
in the Bill to make the Election be taken 
there by Ballot.” 

The Speaker informed the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the question now before the 
House was, that he (the Speaker) do 
leave the chair. When that was carried, 
and the House went into committee, it 
would be open to the hon. Member to 
move the insertion of the clause he pro- 
posed in the bill. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and the House went into committee, Sir 
A. Grant in the chair. 

After several clauses in the bill had 
been agreed to, 

Mr. O'Connell moved tie insertion of 
a clause, to the effect that the election 
should be taken by ballot. 

Mr. Peel objected to the clause, in the 
first instance, on the ground that it did 
not specify how the ballot was to be taken. 
In justice to his proposition, the hon. 
Member should specify the mode in which 
the ballot was to be taken. This, besides, 
was not the proper place to propose such 
a general principle. 

Mr. Hume said, the insertion of the 
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words, “‘ hereinafter to be mentioned” in 
the clause, would meet the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had himself, in his Jury Bill, 
recognized the principle of election by 
ballot, without any specification of details, 
and he should not oppose that principle 
now. He meant to support the proposi- 
tion, and he could not understand how 
any one of the 140 Members who voted 
the other night for the motion of the noble 
Lord below (Lord J. Russell) could con- 
sistently vote against such a proposition. 

Mr. Hobhouse perfectly concurred in 
every thing that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Clare, and he was ready to 
give his hearty support to the principle 
advocated by that hon. Member, but he 
would suggest to him whether it would 
not be more advisable to bring such an 
important subject under the consideration 
of the House in a manner more consonant 
to the forms of the House, and on an 
occasion when he would be able to give a 
specific detail of the plan he meant to 
propose. He (Mr. Hobhouse) was a warm 
friend to the principle of election by 
ballot: he had had some experience of 
popular elections, and he was convinced 
that that was the best principle upon which 
elections could be conducted. 

Mr. Peel said, that was obviously not 
the time for discussing so great a principle 
as the learned Gentleman had laid down, 
If the hon. Member for Aberdeen would 
look to the preamble to the Jury Bill, he 
would see that the mode in which the jury 
was to be elected by ballot was specifically 
detailed there. He was decidedly opposed 
to the principle advocated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Clare, being sure that 
such a principle, if adopted, would be 
productive of far greater abuses, and of 
more hypocrisy than at present prevailed 
[hear]; and he doubted that it would have 
the least effect in preventing bribery and 
corruption at elections. Whenever the 
hon, and learned Gentleman should bring 
forward a proposition of that kind in a 
more regular form, he should be prepared 
to meet him and to oppose it. 

Mr. O'Connell explained, that being a 
young Member, he was not very well 
acquainted with the forms of the House, 
but he had consulted those who were, and 
he understood from them that the prin- 
ciple of his proposition might then be with 
propriety adopted, leaving its details to be 
afterwards discussed, 
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Mr. Western was decidedly opposed to 
the principle of election by ballot. It 
would banish every species of confidence, 
and communication, and interchange of 
opinion between the elected and the 
electors, and would be productive of 
eternal suspicion and hypocrisy. It was 
an un-English, an un-Irish principle. The 
adoption of such a principle, he consider- 
ed, would be destructive of the spirit of 
our Constitution. 

Mr. Warburton supported the amend- 
ment, because he conceived that the system 
of voting by ballot would put a stop to 
that intimidation over voters which was 
exercised, not only in small boroughs, but 
also in large and populous places like the 
city of Westminster. Nothing could be 
more true than the observation of the his- 
torian, “ Suffragia, optimatibus nota, po- 
pulo libera non sunt.” 

Mr. John Martin owned himself an 
ardent friend to Parliamentary Reform, 
but declared his intention of opposing at 
all times, and in all places, any attempt to 
introduce the vote by ballot into our 
elective system. 

Mr. Stanley said, that if the object of 
the hon. and learned Member for Clare, 
in proposing this clause, were to deprive 
the higher orders of their legitimate influ- 
ence in the State, it was an object which 
he could never lend his aid to accomplish. 
The influence of rank and property was an 
influence recognized by the English Con- 
stitution, and interwoven with its repre- 
sentative system. Although he was a 
friend to Parliamentary Reform to a 
certain extent, he should be sorry to see 
our Representation in the same condition as 
that of America. He believed that even in 
America there were great doubts enter- 
tained, whether the voting by ballot wasa 
successful experiment. He hoped that 
the hon. and learned Member for Clare 
would not persist in bringing up this crude 
shadow of a clause, which, in point of 
fact, was not a clause ; but that he would 
digest a clause explaining the details of 
his system, and would propose it hereafter 
as a rider to the bill. 

Lord Nugent said, that the greatest re- 
commendation of the vote by ballot 
appeared to him to be this; that if two 
knaves met together, one to tender and the 
other to receive a bribe, the more one of 
them could be encouraged to cheat the 
other, the better it would be for the public. 
At the same time that he announced such 
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to be his opinion, and that he had recently 
only become a convert to the opinion of 
voting by ballot, he was not prepared to 
entertain the present clause. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson trusted that this 
clause would be withdrawn, in order that 
a fitter opportunity might be afforded to 
the House of discussing the system of vote 
by ballot, to which he confessed himself to 
be not unfriendly. 

Sir F, Burdett complained that the hon. 
and learned Member for Clare had not 
been fairly treated in this discussion. In 
proposing to adopt the vote by ballot at 
East Retford only, the hon. and learned 
Member had not so much followed the 
bent of his opinions as he had accommo- 
dated himself to the narrow views of the 
House. Hon. Members were accustomed 
to talk of the danger which was to be ap- 
prehended from making any sweeping and 
general alteration of the mode of election ; 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Clare, to allay the fears of those who were 
accustomed to fear, even where there was 
no danger, had called upon the House to 
try the experiment of voting by ballot, 
upon a small scale, where it could produce 
no danger. What stage was better suited 
than the present for discussing the prin- 
ciple of this clause? Why should the hon. 
and learned Gentleman involve himself in 
the details of such a measure, when he did 
not know whether the principle on which 
it was founded would be sanctioned by the 
House? He was surprised that the right 
hon. Secretary had not supported his ob-. 
jections to this change of system by better 
and more numerous arguments than those 
which he had advanced. All the argu- 
ments of the other side were prefaced by 
such qualifying words as, “I believe,” or 
“‘} am persuaded, that danger will arise 
from adopting such a system.” No Gentle- 
man had more than an opinion upon the 
point ; no Gentleman had more than faith, 
for which he could give no good reason, 
for asserting that there would be more of 
corruption, more of hypocrisy, and more 
of danger, under the system of voting by 
ballot than under the present system. If 
the great evils of the present system were 
corruption and intimidation, could any 
man doubt whether, if he deprived the 
corruptor and the intimidator of the means 
of knowing whether an act had been per- 
formed to benefit the one and to injure 
the other, he should not be conferring a 
benefit on the public? He admitted, that 
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if all boroughs had a numerous body of 
electors, there would be no need of intro- | 
ducing the vote by ballot. Make the | 


electors but numerous, and the Parliament | 


short, and he wanted no other support | 
than the unbiassed expression of public 
opinion; but if you will not remedy the | 
abuses of Parliament in that way, let such | 
a remedy as was proposed by the hon. and | 
learned Member for Clare be applied to | 
them. He admitted, that if elections were 
free, the change would be unnecessary ; 
but as they were not free, it was an excel- 
lent palliative for the present defective 
system. It would prevent that worst of 
all tyrannies, the tyranny which one man 
exercised over the conscience of another ; 
it would prevent numerous sins against 
morals and religion, for the present system 
led to the almost daily commission of 
perjury ; and it would tend to produce a 
more unequivocal expression of the feel- 
ings of the people than could be obtained 
at present. Danger from the change he 
could see none ; the ballot had long been 
adopted in choosing election committees 
of that House, and ‘had lately been adopt- 
ed by the right hon. Secretary himself in 
his excellent bill to prevent the packing of 
juries: but even if danger should arise 
from it, it would be easy to check it, from 
the very narrow scale upon which the ex- 
periment was to be made. 

Mr. Peel said, that the hon. Member for 
Westminster had no reason to be surprised 
at the paucity of the arguments with which 
he had supported his objections to this 
clause, as he had declared most explicitly 
to the committee, that in its present crude 
state he did not intend to argue it. He 
also reminded the hon. Baronet, that the 
present was a proposition which they could 
only argue upon presumptions, for experi- 
ence as to its advantages or disadvantages 
they had none. As to the allusion which 
the hon. Baronet had made to the system 
of electing jurors by ballot, it bore no 
analogy, and could have no reference to 
the system of voting by ballot at elections. 
Did the hon. Baronet know the manner in 
which a jury was appointed under his bill ? 
As he thought that the hon. Baronet was 
ignorant of it, he would inform him that 
the names of the jurors were placed indis- 
criminately in a box, and were taken out 
by chance by the officer of the court. Now 
surely the hon. Baronet did not intend to 
propose that the names of the candidates 
should be put into a box, and that the 
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| candidates whose names were most fre- 
‘quently taken out by chance by the 
electors, should be declared duly elected. 
Equally inapplicable to the election of 
| Members of Parliament was the mode in 
| which election committees were struck in 


that House. Leaving, however, those 
points out of discussion, as not affecting 
| the real merits of the proposition, he would 
say at once that he had been always taught 
to believe that an Englishman felt his 
| privileges to be more valuable, because 
they were exercised openly and publicly. 
He had often been told by the hon, 

Baronet that public opinion was the best 
check upon every species of abuse ; but in 
this case you were prohibiting the expres- 
sion of public opinion, by calling upon 
Englishmen to exercise their functions as 
electors in secret. He greatly doubted 
whether the influence of the aristocracy 
would be diminished by adopting the vote 
by ballot, as the loud clamourer for reform 
might be more easily bribed under such a 
system than under the present. He had 
not intended to have argued this question 
at all, for he considered it to be too im- 
portant to be discussed at 11 o’clock at 
night in an incidental manner. Still, as 
he was upon his legs, he would take the 
opportunity of denying that the people had 
transferred the liberties which they had 
wrested from the Crown into the hands of 
a selfish oligarchy. The aristocracy did 
not deserve the opprobrium which had 
been cast upon it. In his opinion, the 
country was under great obligations to the 
efforts of the aristocracy in the preserva- 
tion of its liberties. Nothing would be 
more fatal to the liberties and independ- 
ence of the country than that there should 
not be interposed between the people and 
the Crown a powerful aristocracy, who, by 
their situation and fortune, were able to 
despise the menaces and reject the favours 
of the Crown. 

Lord Althorp was of opinion that the 
system of voting by ballot would diminish, 
not the legitimate, but only the undue 
influence of the aristocracy. He was 
favourable to the principle of voting by 
ballot, but thought that the hon. Member 
for Clare had selected an inconvenient 
opportunity for bringing it under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. G. Lamb had a strong objection to 
the ballot system: God forbid the time 
should ever arrive when a British voter 
would be obliged to sneak into a corner to 
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put his ball into a box, instead of coming 
boldly forward to vote for the man he liked 
best. 

Lord J. Russell did not like to give a 
decided opinion with respect to a pro- 


position which was broached ‘or the first | 
He had always entertained appre- | 


time. 
hensions respecting the ballot system, and 
those apprehensions had not been di- 


minished by any thing he had heard that | 
evening. He thought that even with the | 


ballot system it would be impossible that 


the manner in which individuals voted | 


should not be known, unless the voters 


should resort to a system of lying and | 
treachery which was abhorrent to the | 


feelings of Englishmen. 

Mr. Monck said, that since every act 
which Parliament had passed had been 
found ineffectual to prevent bribery and 
corruption, it became the House to adopt 
the remedy now proposed. It was said 
that the election by ballot would be pro- 
ductive of hypocrisy; but was there no 
hypocrisy under the present system ? 
When a man was dragged to the hustings 
to vote for a candidate whose principles he 
detested, was there no hypocrisy in that ? 

Mr. O’Connell assured the Committee 
that it had not been his intention to take 
them by surprise, and to remove any 
suspicion of that nature, he would with- 
draw his proposition, and give notice that 
he would move it on the third reading of 
the Bill. 

The provisions of the Bill were then 
agreed to in Committee. 


Sun-Lertine Act (IRELAND.)] Mr. 
Doherty moved the second reading of the 
Sub-letting Act Amendment Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell begged that further time 
might be given for the consideration of 
this Bill. 

Mr. Doherty said, the Bill had been for 
some time on the Table of the House, and 
must therefore be well known ; if, however, 
a week’s delay would satisfy the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he would acquiesce in 
his wish. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that though the 
original Act was well known in Ireland, 
that was not the case with the Amendment- 
bill. He wanted to propose a clause in 
the Committee to enable landlords to 
declare that any devise of lands they 
might make should not be subject to that 
Act. He hoped, however, that the Bill 
would be postponed for a fortnight. 
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| Mr. Doherty said, he could not ac- 
quiesce in so long a delay. 

Mr. Wallace said, the Bill was very 
little understood in England, though it 
had been much discussed in Ireland. He 
did not believe, however, that there could 
be any necessity to postpone the Bill, as 
the hon. and learned Member must be 
well aware of all the objections which 
could be made to it. The Committee 
was the proper place to discuss he details 
of the measure, and in that stage he 
should have some alterations to propose. 
| Mr. North was of opinion that the 
measure should be postponed till the 
opinions of the people of Ireland were 
better known on the subject. 

Mr. King said, he approved of the 
amendments proposed to be introduced 
into the Act by the Bill, but he had some 
doubts how far the Act was suitable to 
Treland, unless it were accompanied by a 
well-regulated system of Poor-laws, which 
he thought would confer an inestimable 
benefit on that country. Such a system, 
conjoined with a heavy tax on absentees, 
would be serviceable to all ranks and 
classes in Ireland, and would be hailed 
with gratitude throughout the country. 

Tke Bill was read a second time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 8. 


MINuUTES.] The 26th Report of the Carnatic Commission- 
ers was presented at the Bar. 

The Marriage Validating Bill was read a second time. 

Earl STANHOPE stated, that indisposition would prevent his 
noble friend the Duke of Richmond from bringing forward 
his motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 
the Country on Thursday next. The noble Duke intended 
to bring the subject before the House as soon as the state of 
his health would permit, and would give due notice of the 
motion. Meanwhile, he should move that the order be 
discharged.— Discharged accordingly. 


Bank Nortrs Issurp.] Lord Goderich 
said, a return had been laid upon the 
Table of the amount of country bank-notes 
stamped in the last three years, and of 
the unstamped notes allowed for at the 
Stamp Office. There appeared to be a 
progressive increase in both respects. He 
wished to know whether this account in- 
cluded Scotland; and if it did not, 
whether there would be any objection to 
| furnish a return, distinguishing the amount 
| of notes in the two countries. 
| The Duke of Wellington said, the ac- 
| count did include Scotland, but it might 
be difficult to distinguish between those 
| parts of it which related to the two coun- 
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tries. However, he would inquire into the | 
subject. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 8. 


Minutes.) Mr. PortMAN moved an humble Address to his 
Majesty, praying that he would cause to be laid before the 
House returns of the expenses incurred by the office of 
sheriff during the years 1828 and 1829, as far as such 
returns could be made out, and also specifying the fees | 
received during the same period. 

The Marine Mutiny Bill was brought in and read a first time. 

The Dramatic Writings Bill went through a Committee. 

Sir J. Newport inquired whether there was any intention 
on the part of Government to introduce a measure for 
the purpose of removing the restrictions on the growth 
of tobacco, which at present pressed so severely on the 
tobaeco-growers ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER was understood to 
reply, that a measure of the nature mentioned was in 
contemplation, 

Noricrs.] By Mr. SADLER, that he would, on the 50th of 
March, move a Resolution on the Laws of Libel, and by 
Mr. C. CALVERT, that he would, on April 6th, move to 
refer the petition of the tobacco manufacturers of London 
and Southwark to a select Committee. 

RETURNS were ordered, on the motion of Mr. Hume, of 
the number of contracts now existing for supplying his 
Majesty’s Dock-yards, the number of the contractors, &e., 
and the sums for the Ordnance and Army; of the number 
and strength of the Military Guards mounted within the 
Bills of Mortality, on January 1, 1829, and January 1, 1830; 
of the manner in which the 6,500/. expended onthe Milbank 
Penitentiary for 1850 was to be appropriated ; of the number 
of clerks admitted for the first time into any, and all of the 
civil establishments of the State, Customs, Excise, Stamp,and 
Post Offices excepted, since 1822; the duties of their ap- 
pointments, the amount of salary granted toeach, with an 
account of the number of clerks and officers superannuated 
since 1822;—On the motion of Mr. Atrwoop, of the Scale 
of Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange in England, from 
January 5, 1828, to December 351, 1829. Shewing the 
number of stamps of each class issued per quarter, with 
an account of the number of country bankers’ notes 
stamped in Great Britain in each quarter, between 1827 
and 1829 inclusive; of the number of Banks which have 
commuted for the stamp duty since 1826; of the amount 
of duty paid by them on promissory notes, payable on 
demand, and on bills of Exchange; on the motion of 
Sir H. PARNELL, a copy of Mr. ABuort’s Letter to the 
Treasury, dated Nov. 27th, 1829, with the observations 
thereupon, by Messrs. Brooksbank and Belby, dated Dec. 
18th, 1829; of a copy of the accounts laid before the Commit- 
tee appointed in 1828, toinquire into the Publie Income, 
&c.relativeto the callection and expenditure of the Revenue; 
on the motion of Mr. M. FirzGERALp, of copies of the 
Memorials presented to the Irish Government, praying for 
advances to build a Court House at Kerry; on the motion 
of Sir THomMAS FRREMANTLE, of an abstract of the ex- 
penditure for the relief of the poor; and on the motion of 
Mr. Buucer, of the number of persons declared Bankrupts 
from January 1825 to January 1850; and of the number 
of persons declaring themselves insolvent during the 
same period, 


Fees on Private Biits.] The Speaker 
informed the House, that he had taken 
some care and pains to arrange and regu- 
late the List of Fees charged in the Private 
Bill Office, by the clerks of the House, 
on all matters relating to private business, 
to which he was anxious to call attention, 
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particularly of those hon, Members who 
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were interested in private business. The 
great object was to elucidate the charges, 
so as to make the reason of every one of 
them intelligible. Oninquiryintothe whole, 


he found that in the aggregate they were 


as reasonable and as moderate as could be 


' wished ; but some of them were not quite 
| intelligible. 


By the assistance of other 
persons, who were infinitely more compe- 
tent to the task than himself, he had 
arranged the whole into what he hoped 
would be found a regular list. That list 
he would now lay on the Table, and if any 
hon. Member would move that it be 
printed, and the House should consent, it 
would come into the hands of every Mem- 
ber. And if, as he had reason to hope, 
the charges there set forth were reasonable, 
the Table of Fees should be hung up in the 
two Bill Offices, so that every person 
would know at once what he was called 
upon to pay, and would not have to pay 
more or less. It would be found that in 
the aggregate the amount of the fees was 
the same as before; but some which were 
before unintelligible, were put into a regu- 
lar shape. If the House should approve 
of them, it would have the effect of un- 
deceiving the public with respect to the 
amount of fees charged by the officers of 
the House.—The List was laid on the Table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
moving that it be printed, said, he was 
sure the House would feel much obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the pains 
he had taken in elucidating a subject of 
so much interest to parties having to intro- 
duce private bills. 

Lord Althorp expressed his entire con- 
currence in what fell from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He thought the 
House and the country were much indebted 
to Mr. Speaker for the pains he had taken 
to elucidate a subject on which there had 
been so much misconception as to the 
nature of the charges. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey also thought, that 
thanks were due to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for what he had done; but he 
regretted to hear, that in the aggregate 
the amount of the fees was to be the same 
as before. If this were so, they would be 
an alteration without an improvement. 
Some of the fees charged were extrava- 
gantly high. He would mention, for 
instance, a case where two persons recently 
petitioned the House, to be heard by them- 
selves or counsel, against a private bill. 
The House acceded to their prayer, and 
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they were heard, not by counsel, but in 
person; but afterwards they were sur- 
prised to find a demand of 192. each made 
for fees. This was certainly most unrea- 
sonable, and should be inquired into. 

The Speaker said, from what had fallen 
from the hon. Member who last addressed 
the House, he feared that he had not 
made himself understood when he called 
the attention of the House to this subject. 
No doubt, when the Table should be 
printed, and in the hands of Members, 
whatever should be found capable of im- 
provement would be open to the sugges- 
tions of every hon. Member, and such 
suggestions would be not only not opposed, 
but courted. 
being acquainted with the particulars of 
the case to which the hon. Member 
referred, to make any remarks upon it, 
but the hon. Member must be aware that 
it was impossible any such charge should 
have been made by officers of the House. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey had thought it his 
duty to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to that case, particularly after 
the challenge made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to every Member, to come forward 
with any objection to any fee in the list 
that might be considered objectionable. 
It was right that the subject should be 
examined; for if such charge were not 
made he must have been imposed on by 
those who made the statement to him, 


The Speaker feared that he was not yet | 


well understood. The Table of Fees which 
he had made out were of those charged 
by officers of the House. 
offered any comment on the charge to 


which the hon. Member had _ alluded, | 


beyond the assertion that it could not 
have been made by any clerks of the 
House. There was, the hon. Member 
must be aware, a great distinction to be 
made between the fees charged by par- 
liamentary agents, and those demanded 
by the clerks of the House. 
The List ordered to be printed. 


Nationa Disrress.] Sir £. Kerrison | 
presented a Petition from the borough of | 
Eye, complaining of agricultural distress, | 


and praying for relief. He was aware of 
the great distress which that class suffered, 


and he did earnestly hope that some | 


measure would be adopted for their relief. 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 
Lord Clive presented two Petitions from 
the county of Salop, praying for a reduc- 
VOL. XXII. 


[ Marcn 8. ] 


It was not for him, not | 


He had not | 
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tion of the duties on malt.—Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Dickinson presented a Petition from 
Taunton, most numerously and respectably 
signed, complaining, not as the petition 
presented by the hon. Baronet (Sir E. 
Kerrison) below him, of agricultural dis- 
tress alone, but of the distressed state of 
the country generally, which pressed, the 
petition justly stated, on all classes. The 
petitioners said, that Ministers could not 
have paid serious attention to the subject, or 
they could not be so unacquainted, as the 
petitioners feared they were, with the dis- 
tressed state of the country. They stated, in 
proof of the kind of distress which existed 
in the county of Somerset, that in a parish 
containing 1,900 inhabitants, 1,000 were 
| depending on the poor-rates for support. 
| He would not dwell upon agricultural 
| distress alone, though he was certain that 
its extent was greatly underrated, for the 
value of farms and cattle had fallen fifty 
per cent below what they were at this 
| time last year. Other interests were also 
suffering to an equal, and all were suffering 
to a dreadful extent. It was indeed im- 
possible that one class or one interest 
could suffer without bringing suffering on 
the other. Burke had correctly remarked, 
that those who gave employment to the 
poor were their bankers, and whatever 
deprived the opulent of the means of 
_employing the poor, must cause intense 
distress among the latter. For the ex- 
isting distress there was one remedy; 
‘and though it might not go to the full 
length of the relief desired, yet it was 
' essential, and, whether by Ministers or the 
House, it must be done; the people must 
_be untaxed to a considerable extent. He 

hoped, therefore, that many days would not 
elapse before the House was informed that 
relief to a considerable extent had been 
afforded. 
Sir C. Burrell was glad that his hon. 
friend had stated his opinion on this 
| subject, for it was absolutely necessary 
_ that Ministers should be fully informed as 
to the actual state of the country, on 
which they seemed not to possess any 
accurate knowledge. He was borne out 
in this assertion by what had gone forth 
to the public, as having been said by the 
noble Duke at the head of the Govern- 
ment. That noble Duke was represented 
to have stated that as a fact, which was 
no fact at all; namely, that timber, which 
; the noble Duke classed as an agricultural 
2X 
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produce, had not fallen in value. Now 
he (Sir C. Burrell) could state, on the 
authority of a person perfectly acquainted 
with the subject, that timber, which a 
twelvemonth ago produced from 112. to 
137. per load, would at present not bring 
more than from 7/. to 71. 10s. Bark, also, 
which was an important article to land- 
owners, had fallen from 422. the thatched 
Joad (two tons and ahalf) to 202, and 21. 
Ministers ought to get their information 
on the change which had taken place in 
the value of the produce of the land from 
those who were well acquainted with the 
subject. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge rose to corroborate 
what had fallen from his hon. colleague as 
to the state of the country generally, and 
the severe distress which affected the 
county of Somerset in particular. There 
was no class exempt from distress; it 
pressed alike on all. Within the memory 
no person living, was such distress felt in of 
the country. The only thing he regretted 
was, that the petitioners (for whom he had 
the highest respect) had not waited till 
after the 15th, when, no doubt, they would 
have heard of some measure of relief in 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Except in that point, he fully 
concurred with them, and he hoped that 
Ministers would look not merely to the 
distress which affected agriculture, though 
that was severe, but also at that which 
preyed on all other classes, commercial 
and manufacturing. He agreed in what 
was said about the fall in the value of 
landed produce, which, with the exception 
of wheat, did not affoid a remunerating 
price. He thought that the state of the 
otherarticles called for a revision of the laws 
for the protection of the British grower and 
unless that were done, he was of opinion 
that the country would suffer even more 
severe distressthan at present. The land- 
owner was left without any protection in 
the home-market as to the articles of 
wool, hemp, tallow, and others, in all of 
which he was undersold | by the foreigner. 
He was not prepared to propose any re- 
medy for the general distress; that was the 
business of Ministers, and he looked for that 
at their hands. Ie should wish, however, 
for a revision of the Banking system. A 
change in that would give thee ountry great 
relief, He did not mean that we should 


give up our present metallic currency, for 
whatever opinions he might formerly have 
entertained on the point, he was convinced 
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now, that it was too late to retrace our 
steps’; there was at present a great want of 
confidence in the country. A man who 
had produce could obtain no credit; he 
was obliged to sell it on any terms. He 
did hope, therefore, that Ministers, or some 
Member, would introduce a plan to place 
our Banking system on an improved foot- 
ing and they should have his warmest sup- 
port. Such a revision of our Banking 
system was wanted as would produce 
greater confidence, and give greater ac- 
commodation than could now be obtained. 

Colonel Sibthorp did not know what 
might be the condition of the county of 
Somerset as to the price of Wheat; but 
in other counties, particularly in Lincoln, 
he could state that it did not afford a 
remunerating price. The value of all other 
articles had fallen considerably below that 
price. 

Sir M. W. Ridley regretted that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir T. Lethbridge) had not 
stated the specific alteration which he 
would wish to have in the Banking system. 
If there was any difficulty felt from the 
operation of that system, the House had 
to blame itself for it, by the hasty and in- 
considerate measure they had passed 
respecting the small-note circulation. He 
would not, however, bring back the state 
of the currency to what it was before that 
change took place that would do more 
harm than good; but he was prepared to 
show, that the withdrawal of the small 
notes from circulation had been productive 
of much distress. Though he admitted that 
great distress prevailed, and the price of 
cattle was low, particularly in the northern 
counties, owing to the depressed state of the 
manufacturing towns in Yorkshire and the 
neighbouring counties; he was not pre- 
pared to concur with those who drew such 
a desponding picture of the state of the 
country. It was his consolation, to believe 
that the distress was partial, temporary, 
and passing. In that part of the country 
where he dwelt, there was not that want 
of confidence the hon. Baronet had men- 
tioned between the bankers and_ their 
customers, but if there were he did not 
see how the Government could remedy it, 
and certainly the hon. Baronet had not 
proposed any plan for the purpose. 

Mr. Portman bere testimony to the 
great distress which existed in the county 
of Somerset. A great deal of that felt by 
the agriculturists there was the result of 
two bad seasons: not only the sheep and 
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cattle, but young horses turned upon the 
moorlands, had been destroyed, and there 
was not enough cattle left to stock the 
land. 

Mr. Beaumont observed, that his ex- 
perience induced him to believe that the 
distress was not so extensive in the 
districts which were exclusively agricul- 
tural, as in those where agriculture and ma- 
nufactures jointly prevailed. The over- 
whelming taxation was in truth the real 
cause of the present sufferings of the 
people, and a considerable reduction of 
that heavy burthen he had no doubt would 


be the only effectual means of admi-. 
| proportion at present to the amount of the 


‘taxes which were imposed, 


nistering relief, 

Mr. Dickinson concurred with the last 
speaker, in thinking that the House must | 
look to reduction of taxation for relief. 
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opinion, that the House should enter inte 
an earnest investigation of this subject, 
and thereby ascertain exactly what the 
people could bear, consistently with the 
low condition of their resources. The as- 
sessed taxes were universally complained 
of; the surcharges on them were extremely 
vexatious. The most rigorous methods 
were employed to fill the coffers of the 
state, and the hand from which the people 
expected relief contributed to their dis- 
tress. Under such a system it was idle 
to talk of an increase in the revenue 
being a sign of national prosperity, for 
the public ability to pay, bore but a small 


The Petition to be printed. 
Lord Althorp rose to present a Petition 


On the Question that the Petition be | from Kingsport, in Norfolk, praying for a 


read, 


reduction of Taxation. Such a concession 


Sir Thomas Lethbr idge said, he found it | to the distresses of the people, he main- 
necessary to state, that what he meant as of | tained, was unavoidable, and he hoped 
our Banking system was, that it admitted | that Ministers would not be the last to 
of improvement, which he inferred from the | perceive the necessity of so far acceding to 
bankers who had traded in one-pound | public opinion, unequivocally manifested 


notes having now given up the business 
of banking altogether. He was one of 
those, however, who did not wish again to 
see a paper circulation. As to the distress, 
some business might yet be carried on to 
a considerable extent, but he did not be- 
lieve any business obtained large profits. 
It was not for him to propose plans to im- 
prove our banking system; he would only 
say, therefore, that joint-stock banking 
companies would fill up the vacuum now 
felt; and he thought country banking 
would not be on a safe footing, till the 
banks of England were established on 
principles similar to those of Scotland. 


Taxation.] Mr. Bright presented a 
Petition from certain inhabitants of Bristol, 
praying for a reduction of Taxation in con- 
sequence of the general distress. This 
petition, the hon. Member stated, had been 
got up at a public meeting, very numer- 
ously and respectably attended. He fully 
assented to the prayer of the petition, and 
ascribed the distress complained of, in a 
great measure, to the alteration in the 
currency. The country, he contended, felt 
strong dissatisfaction at the existing state 
of things, more particularly at the oppres- 
sive means resorted to, to collect the taxes, 
and loudly demanded more extensive re- 
trenchments, and a material reduction in 
taxation. It was highly desirable, in his 





as it had been. In urging the necessity 
of a reduction of taxes, “particularly of 
those which pressed more immediately 


'on the productive industry of the country, 


he begged to say that he had no wish to 
see Ministers removed from their places. 
He had no such object in view, having no 
personal wish for office. Indeed, he was 
sure that he spoke the sentiments of those 
with whom he usually acted in that House, 
when he repeated that he had no desire to 
see the present Administration changed for 
any other which could be brought toge- 
ther under existing circumstances. Still 
he felt it to be incumbent on the House to 
press the Government, that to reduce our 
taxation was the only remedy for the dis- 
tress so generally admitted to oppress the 
country. 

The Petition was ordered to be printed. 

The noble Lord presented a_ similar 
Petition from Lynn, also in Norfolk.—To 
be printed. 


Arratrat Parras.] Sir G. Cockburn 
would take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity to give the explanation required by 
the noble Lord a few nights since, re- 
specting the conduct of the Admiral (Sir 
E. Codrington) commanding the British 
and allied fleets at Patras,a few days before 
the battle of Navarmo. ‘The noble Lord 
had asked why an account of that aflair 
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had not appeared in the Gazette, and 
he had designated the transaction to which 
he alluded as a brilliant action; but the 
noble Lord went too far, inasmuch as no 
active hostility was engaged in, either on 
the part of the British admiral or the 
Turkish commander. The facts were 
simply, that Sir Edward Codrington being 
informed that a part of the Turkish arma- 
ment was proceeding towards Patras, 
put to sea, and coming up with it, found 
it was commanded by the Patrona Bey. 
He informed the Turkish commander that 
his conduct was a breach of faith, to which 
the latter replied, he did not understand that 
he was not to go to Patras. “ Either you 
must not before have said this, “he added, 
“or the interpreter must have deceived me. 
If you allow us to go to Patras, well; if 
you do not allow us it is still well; but if 
you send us to the bottom, we shall not 
resist, unless we receive orders to do so.” 
Upon receiving this communication the 
Admiral rejoined, “then you must not go to 
Patras,” and fired one gun. Upon this the 
Turks retired, and Admiral Codrington 
went back to Zante. The Admiral, how-- 
ever, heard, soon after his arrival at Zante 
that the Patrona Bey was communicating 
with Ibrahim Pacha, and accordingly bore 
down alongside of his vessel. The Turkish 
captain said, all he wanted was a written 
declaration of the Admiral’s purpose, which 
was accordingly given him, in the name of 
the commander of the allied fleet, and the 
matter then ended; the Turkish fleet going 
off to Navarino, though the wind was fair 
for Patras. The nobie Lord, therefore, was 
in error about the loss of lives, as no re- 
sistance was offered by the Patrona Bey. 
Lord Althorp said, his statement was 
derived from what he must consider the 
very best authority. He understood the 
gallant Admiral to say, that only one gun 
was fired, whereas he was given to under- 
stand that a considerable firing took 
place; and that several Turkish sailors 
were killed. The Turks, he believed, did 
not fire at our ships. He repeated that 
he spoke from the very best authority. 
Si G. Cockburn contended, that no 


authority could be equal to the official | 


documents from which he spoke. He had 


not read the official letters in the House, | 


but he had stated the substance of them. 

Lord J. Russell was much surprised that 
the matter had not been gazetted at the 
time of its occurrence. It was strange 
that a transaction so essential to the 
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thorough understanding of the Battle of 
Navarino, should be first made known 
to the public, not by Ministers, but by a 
periodical, the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
in which it is fully explained. The mat- 
ter here ended. 


British Museum. 


Suppty.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the Order of the Day for 
the House resolving itself into a Commit- 
tee of Supply. Tle was anxious to take 
advantage of that opportunity to request 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen to post- 
pone his motion, which stood for Wed- 
nesday, for abolishing the office of Re- 
ceiver-general of Taxes, till he had heard 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
promised financial statement. 

Mr. Hume agreed to defer his motion 
till the 24th inst. hoping that, in the mean 
time, the right hon. Gentleman would 
make the motion unnecessary. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mitte of Supply. 


Brirish Musrum.} Mr. Bankes 
moved that 16,143/. be granted for the 
expenses of the British Museum during 
the current year. The estimate was 
something less than that of last year, but 
did not require, he thought, any detailed 
explanation. He was willing to afford 
every explanation in his power on any 
point connected with the expenditure of 
the grant. 

Mr. Hume wished to know why greater 
facilities were not afforded to the public 
for viewing the Museum? Why was it 
open but three days in the week, and 
even then but for a few hours? He 
would not go so far as to assert that the 
great diminution of visitors last year to 
the British Museum, as compared with those 
of the preceding, was altogether owing to 
the want of greater facility of ingress, for 
he was aware that the satiating of public 
curiosity must tend to diminish the an- 
nual number of visitors; but he would 
contend, that there must be more than 
this circumstance to account for so great a 





falling-off as from 127,000, the number of 
visiters in 1829, to 68,000, the number of 
last year. He saw no reason why the 
Museum should not be open five days 
|in the week instead of three, for the 
isalaries paid to the officers were suffi- 
_ ciently liberal to command a greater por- 
tion of their time and services. Even 
j those days on which the Museum was 
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open were not made sufficiently public. 
He thought a board should be exposed 
outside the gate of the building, on 
which the days and hours on which the 
Museum might be examined should be 
painted in distinct characters. The pub- 
lic paid for the Museum, and therefore 


had a right to insist on every facility of 


ingress. 

Mr. Jephson begged leave to suggest 
the expedjency of keeping the reading 
room of the Museum open to a certain 
hour in the evening. He would suggest 
that it ought to be kept open at least till 
six o’clock, There were many respectable 
gentlemen, clerks in public offices, to 
whom such an arrangement would be 
peculiarly grateful, being engaged all day 
at business, and thereby prevented from 
availing themselves of the advantages 
which the national library afforded. 
Should no other hon. Member urge the 
matter to the Trustees of the Museum, he 
would, on a future occasion, bring the 
matter before the House. 

Mr. Trant considered the present regu- 
lation, by which children under a certain 
age were prohibited from visiting the 
Museum, highly objectionable. It only 
opened a door for lying; for parents 
said, their children were of such and such 
an age when they were not so much, in 
order to ensure their admission. He had 
taken his own children, but had the satis- 
faction of seeing others younger admitted, 
while they were refused, merely because 
he had a regard to truth. 

Mr. Bankes begged leave to say, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Montrose, 
that the officers of the Museum were en- 
gaged six days of the week, though the 
Museum was, as he had stated, open but 
three days to the public. On the other 
days it was usual for the trustees to 
admit their friends, and those who sought 
a private visit, asa favour, to the Museum. 
With respect to the falling-off in the num- 
ber of visiters, he was sure the House would 
be gratified to learn, that though there 
was a diminution of the number of visiters 
to the Museum, there was a larger in- 
crease in the number of students who 
frequented the reading-room, and studied 
in the gallery of art. He was ready to 


admit, in answer to the observations of 


the hon. Member for Maliow, (Mr. Jeph- 
son) that it was very desirable that the 
public should enjoy every facility of re- 
ference to the library consistent with its 
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safety ; and he was sure the trustees would 
endeavour to prolong the time, during 
which it was deemed expedient to keep 
the reading-room open. This, however, 
must depend on the period of the year, 
for under no circumstances should the 
introduction of fire or candles into so 
large and valuable a library be permitted. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson conceived, that 
the necessary caution with respect to the 
use of candles and fire might be attained 
by introducing them into a chamber apart 
from the main building. He should wish 
to see the liberal system pursued by the 
governors of the Royal Library and the 
Mazarine Library at Paris, acted upon by 
the trustees of the British Museum. In 
those places any gentleman who gave a 
fair proof of his respectability might take 
home any work which might be necessary 
to his studies, with a view to the promo- 
tion of science or literature. The hon. 
Member might perhaps recollect that a 
celebrated foreigner (Mr. W. Schlegel) 
came over here to consult some Sanscrit 
manuscripts, but was obliged to forego 
his undertaking, because he was not 
allowed to take them home with him. 

Mr. Bankes was sure, that under no cir- 
cumstances would the House or the trustees 
of the Museum consent to the abstraction 
of a single volume from its present 
locality. He also objected strongly to in- 
troduce either fire or lights into the 
library. 

Mr. Jephson said, he should like to hear 
any valid reason against the reading-rooms 
being open on Saturdays; and in summer 
till seven or eight in the evening, when 
no fire or candles would be necessary. 

Mr. Sadler maintained that it was never 
intended that the Museum library should 
be employed as a mere reading-room, but 
as a place of reference. He did not think 
the time ought to be extended. 

Mr. Bright agreed with the hon. 
Member for Newark. If the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for keeping the read- 
ing-room open on Saturday were acted 
upon, Sunday would be employed in re- 
gulating the books and cleaning the rooms. 

Mr, Hume contended that the public 
had a right to every facility which could 
be afforded by the Museum. If money 
were the objection—that is, if the ex- 
pense of additional officers were the rea- 
son for not extending those facilities, why 
let the public pay on the additional days 
on which the Museum would be open. 
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Mr. D. Gilbert was sure the trustees 
were anxious to afford every facility to 
the public in their power, compatible 
with the safety and integrity of the 
various treasures intrusted to their care. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Bristol, that if the reading-room and 
Museum were open on Saturdays, the 
Sabbath would be expended in regulating 
matters for the ensuing week.—Resolu- 
tion agreed to. 


Army Estimates. 


Army Estimates.] Sir H. Hardinge 
moved that 126,000/. be granted for the 
pay of General Officers, not colonels, for 
the year 1830. 

Mr. Maberly wished to direct the at- 
iention of the Committee to the annually- 
increasing amount of the present estimate. 
The whole amount of pensions, super- 
annuations, and allowances of this de- 
scription in 1827 was 5,456,000/., being 
for thearmy alone,in that year, 3,023,0002. 
In 1810, however, it was only 687,000/. ; 
and in 1817, 2,195,000. This shewed 
the rapid manner in which this charge 
was increasing. The same increase took 
place in the naval and in the civil depart- 
ments. The subject had occupied much 
attention in the Finance Committee, and 
an hon. relative of his being a military 
man, had made a report on the subject to 
the Commander-in chief; according to 
which it appeared practicable to save 
about 300,000. a year. Since then the 
right hon. and gallant Secretary had 
turned his attention to the subject, and 
but for him the amount would have been 
much greater. He had great pleasure in 
bearing his testimony to the great ability 
and indefatigable zeal of the gallant 
officer in putting a stop to the alarming 
increase of the dead weight of the Army. 
The thanks of the country were due to 
him for his endeavours to check the 
umount of this estimate,—one, indeed, 
which it was more difficult to reduce, for 
many reasons, than perhaps any other in 
the army department. 

The next Resolution was for 36,6697. 
7s. 8d. for defraying the expenses of Gar- 
risons, at home and abroad, for the year 
1830. 

Mr. Hume thought, that this grant really 
deserved more consideration than he had 
ever been able to obtain for it. A great 
part of this vote went to support military 
sinecures, No sooner was one governor 
dead than another was appointed in his 
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place, though no duty was to be done. 
It was not his wish to object to any grant 
that was really necessary for the defence 
of our garrisons. He had no wish, he said, 
to deprive the Government of the means 
of providing for old officers; but it was 
really too much to have governors, for 
instance, for such places as Carrickfergus. 
These situations, too, were not always given 
to meritorious officers, but to persons of a 
different description. He saw‘a long list 
of governors, lieutenant-governors, and 
majors without any duties to perform, and 
those persons who were thus pensioned 
were by no means the most deserving. He 
had no desire to interfere with existing 
appointments, but prospectively important 
savings might be obtained by a revision 
and alteration of the prevailing system. 
Sir H. Hardinge replied, that all these 
offices and appointments stood on a pecu- 
liar basis ; namely, that of being the only 
means in the hands of the Crown for the 
remuneration of old officers. He readily 
admitted that they were military sine- 
cures; but, when he stated how few they 
were, they amounting only to seventy, 
compared to the list of 13,000 officers on 
full and half-pay, whose services they 
might be bestowed to reward, he thought 
it would be ungracious indeed to deprive 
the Crown of this mode of repaying old, 
and faithful, and disabled officers. He 
would add, that the greater number of 
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these offices did not give the holders of 


them above 2002. a year, and therefore 
they were not such large rewards as the 
hon. Member seemed to intimate. 

Mr. Sadler thought, that naval officers 
should have a similar provision, or at 
least that they should participate in the 
like retiring bounty. 

Mr. Maberly thought that, on the whole, 
British officers were worse paid than those 
of any other European army: still upon 
principle he objected to this mode of re- 
muneration by sinecures. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Hume complained of the form in 
which these accounts were made ow. 
Why not put some of these items of ex- 
penditure upon the head of effective ser- 
vice, instead of making them up under 
colonial accounts? These colonies ought 
to be made to supply this expenditure, 
instead of palming upon Great Britain the 
payment ‘of their governors, lieutenant- 
governors, town-majors, &c. 

Sir H. Hardinge assured the hon, Mem- 
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ber that the Government were taking | 
every means of economiziig in this depart- 
ment of the public service, and making the 
colonies as available as possible in this 
respect. 

The Resolution for 104,0u02., the full- | 
pay of retired officers, was agreed to with- | 
out any conversation. 

On that of 720,859/. 12s. 10d. for | 
half-pay and military allowances, | 

Mr. Hume objected, and complained | 
that the Government had not reduced this | 
list, by filling up commissions from it as 
vacancies enabled them, instead of sad- | 
dling the country with new pensioners. 
In 1818 this vote was 661,000/.; and in 
1822, instead of having decreased, it had | 
increased. Had the Government filled | | 
up vacancies as they occurred with officers | 
from half-pay, good soldiers would have | 
been employed, the country would have 
had the services of veterans, not of boys, 
and the half-pay list might have been re- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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duced one half. That was the policy | 
pursued by thegreat Duke of Marlborough, 
who wrote to the Secretary of Warin 1715 
as follows, and he would quote the letter 
for the benefit of the Duke of Wellington, 
hoping that he would follow the example 
of his illustrious predecessor :— 


“ Sir;—Ilis Majesty being determined to 
provide as soon as possible for the broken 
ofticers,as well as those who are upon half-pay, 
with intent to ease the nation in time of the 
burthen thereof, as to reward the particular 
merit of those officers who have distinguished 
themselves during the course of the late war 
by their services, I am commanded to signify 
to you his pleasure,that as any commission shall 
happen hereafter to become vacant in the army, 
of what degree soever it be, the same shall 
always be filled up with a half-pay officer ; 
and that for the future no person through fa- 
vour, interest, or any other practices, may 
unjustly obtain a commission to which he has 
no right, in prejudice of another officer older 
than himself. It is his Majesty’s pleasure, 
that the first regard shall always be had to the 
seniority of the commission, provided his Ma- 
jesty shall have good reason to be satisfied of 
the character and merit of the person, and of 
his zeal and fidelity for his service: still ob- 
serving, that a reduced officer of the same rank 
in the regiment where such vacancy happens, 
is to be preferred before all others. This his 
Majesty’s pleasure you have to cause to be 
entered in the books of your office as a stand- 
ing rule and direction in this behalf.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
 MaRrLbonovucH. 
“ June 30th, 1715. 
To the Seeretary-atewar,” 
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“Ttis his Majesty’s pleasure, that all colo- 
nels, now and late in the army, do certify to 
me the date of each officer’s commission re- 
duced out of their respective regiments, to the 
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_ intent that all officers so reduced may be pro- 


vided for according to his Majesty’s pleasure, 
signified to me as above by his grace the Duke 
of Marlborough; and the said colonels are 
hereby required to send such certificates as 
soon as possible. 
“ (Signed) 
An order anes by such high 
authority, was, he presumed, still enrolled 
lat the War- office. The Letter was pub- 
lished in the Gazette, in July, 1715. He 


. PULTENEY.” 


| did not know that it had ever been re- 


pealed; and if it were not, he did not 
know why it was not acted on, There 
was, moreover, a Resolution of the House 
of Commons, agreed to nem. con. on the 
motion of Mr. Sandys on Dec. 12, 
1740, precisely to the same effect. He 
would read it, however, to satisfy hon, 
Members :-—‘‘ Dec. 12, 1740, resolved, 
nem. con. on the motion ef Mr. Sandys, 


| that an humble Address be presented to 


Majesty, that for the present and 
future ease of his Majesty’s subjects, he 
would be graciously pleased to employ in 
his armies such persons as now remain 
upon half-pay who are qualified to serve 
his Majesty.” Being unaware that either 
the War-oftice order of 1715, or this Re- 
solution of 1740, had been revoked, he 
was at a loss to know why they were not 
both acted upon. He was also desirous of 
knowing what steps had been taken to 
buy up the half-pay of certain officers, 
according to the existing regulation. In 
making these remarks, he begeed not to 
be understood as being unwilling to do 
full justice to the right hon. Secretary’ s 
exertions, which were, he knew, very bene- 
ficial and meritorious; the extravagance 
of which he complained lay at the door 
of his predecessors in office. 

Sir H. Hardinge,in reply to Mr. Huine, 
said, that the hon. Member complained 
of Government having given away new 
commissions, instead of filling up vacan- 
cies by appointing officers from half-pay, 
contrary to the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee ; but no such commis- 
sions had been given away, neither was it 
the case that individuals who had received 
first commissions since the peace had 
been put upon half-pay. It was not pos- 
sible by the Act of Parliament to create 
new half-pay. As to the hon. Member's 
second question, he believed that about 
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one hundred and twenty commissions had 
been bought up and cancelled, and that a 
saving had been effected for the public of 
about 125 per cent on the whole sum can- 
celled. As to the observation of the hon. 
Member regarding the never appointing 
any persons to the army but officers on 
half-pay, he must remind him that our 
army now was in a very different condi- 
tion from what it was in the time of the 
Duke of Marlborough. At that time we 
had only two colonies; now we had a 
great number, and it would be very hard 
on officers serving abroad if they were 
not to receive promotion. Great injury, 
he believed, would be done to the service 
by giving all commissions to officers on 
half-pay, though that principle was acted 
on as far as possible. In 1815 the num- 
ber of officers on full and half-pay was 
18,405, and now there were only 14,910, 
making a reduction of 3,595 since the 
peace. As large reductions had been 
made as possible, though they were not 
perceptible on account of many of the 
casualties on the half-pay list having been 
absorbed by placing people on it from 
full-pay. The actual amount of the sum 
which had fallen in was 38,000/. though 
the estimates showed only 18,000/. He 
must say, also, that a great part of the 
reduction he had mentioned of 3,595 
officers, was due, not to him, but to the 
noble Lord who preceded him. 

Mr. Hume said, that he understood the 
right hon, Gentleman’s remark applied to 
the troops of the line; but had there not 
been, at the same time, new commissions 
given in the Guards and Household Troops? 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that there had 
heen a reduction of certain companies in 
these troops, although, of course, some 
fresh ensigns must have been appointed 
since the peace. 

Mr. Monck said, he could not under- 
stand why our army should not be go- 
verned on the same principles as the 
armies of the continental states. In the 
French army there was no half-pay or 
pensions, except for wounds or being dis- 
abled in the service. Quarter-pay, not 
half-pay, was the reward for mere service. 
Though those armies had not the large 
pay and emoluments of our troops, they 
were not jess efficient. 

Mr. Maberly reminded his hon. friend, 
that the British officers purchase their 
commissions, which the officers of none of 
the continental armies did, 
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Si I. Hardinge acknowledged the 
justice of the remark, and added, that, in 
future, half-pay was in fact to be given 
contingent on a certain period of service 
on full-pay. 

Some further conversation ensued be- 
tween Mr. Monck, Mr. Hume, and Sir H. 
Hardinge, to ascertain how far the amount 
for any new commissions sold had been 
rendered available in reduction of the 
military expenditure, and Sir Henry pro- 
mised to furnish any accounts which were 
necessary to elucidate this subject. 

The vote of 720,8592. 12s. 10d. was 
then agreed to, as well as another of 
94,9001. for foreign half-pay. 

On the Resolution that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 47,686/. 1s. 8d. be granted to his 
Majesty for the purpose of defraying the 
charge of the In-pensioners of Chelsea 
and Kilmainham Hospitals, 

Mr. Hume observed, that the time was 
come for doing away with this grant. In 
this case the pay of the officers alone 
was .no less than 11,3002. He found 
that there was a comptroller, a surgeon, 
and a secretary, who was also deputy- 
paymaster, and the services of all these 
persons, in his opinion, might be dispensed 
with. He should like to know from the 
hon. and gallant Secretary how many 
men these hospitals contained. 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, he believed 
Chelsea about 500, and Kilmainham about 
400. 

Mr. Hume thought the whole charge 
enormous for such a few persons. 

Sir H. Hardinge explained, that the ex- 
pense of the establishment was not only 
for the maintenance of the men within the 
hospital but for the payment of 8,500 out- 
pensioners. Kilmainham could not be 
abolished without increasing the expense, 
but reductions were in progress. 

Mr. Hume said, he was glad to hear 
that, but he hoped the reductions would 
be principally in the salaries of the superior 
officers ; for the clerks of Chelsea Hospital 
were worse paid than the officers of any 
other Government establishment, while the 
paymaster received 1,2002. a-year though 
several of the clerks did not receive above 
902. 

Mr. Calcraft was of the same opinion, 
and had wished the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to raise the sala- 
ries of those clerks, but could not get 
him to advance one shilling. 

Lord Althorp asked whether there wag 
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any difficulty in procuring clerks for 
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| was living in luxury and idleness, often 
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Chelsea Hospital at the present rate of | setting an example of drunkenness and de- 


payment. 


culty, he saw no reason for raising the | such examples, became reckless. 


salaries. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when applied to by the hon. Member 
on the subject, he had asked the very same 
question as the noble Lord had just put. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no wish to see 
the salaries of those clerks increased, but 
he thought that the salaries in other de- 
partments ought to be brought down to 
the scale adopted at Chelsea Hospital.— 
Resolution carried. 

The Question, that a sum not exceeding 
1,241,601/. 17s. 8d. be granted to de- 
fray the charge of the Out-pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, was put. 

Mr. Hume noticed the frauds which 
had been committed by claimants on this 
fund, and complimented the right hon. 
the Secretary of War for the inquiry he 
had instituted, and the money he had been 
thereby enabled to save the country. He 
declared his conviction, that if the late 
Secretary of War, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s predecessor, had continued in office, 
that inquiry would not have been set on 
foot. 

Sir John Wrottesley inquired if any 
commanding officer had lent himself to 
the abuses which had been detected ? 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, not one. The 
parties were interested persons, and the 
system of fraud was found out by a forgery 
having been detected. He had good reason 
to believe that it would not happen again. 


Sir John Wrottesley inquired whether | 


the regimental books were not under the 
care of the adjutants ? 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, that the frauds 
were committed several years ago, and in 


most of the cases the adjutants had been | 


removed. 

Sir John Wrottesley admitted that this 
explanation was satisfactory, but he was 
bound to observe that these abuses could 
not have been perpetrated without gross 
mismanagement. He did not mean to 
enter into details, but it was a plain com- 
mon sense view that the country could not 
possibly support in idleness a vast num- 
ber of persons whose maintenance cost 
the country as much as the whole effective 
army. While the labourer was obliged to 
work fifteen or sixteen hours a day for 
a miserable pittance, that scarcely pre- 
served his existence, the pensioned soldier 


If there did not exist any diffi- | bauchery. The labourers, from witnessing 


They 
| had no motives for good conduct, and 
' therefore the House must not wonder at 
the number of petty crimes which were 
| continually committed. 
| Sir H. Hardinge said, that the number 
| of persons on the half-pay list was 81,000. 
Mr. Trant believed that the discovery 
|of the frauds was accidental, and he 
| affirmed that the hon. member for Mont- 
| rose was not warranted in casting any re- 
| flection on the noble Lord the late Secre- 
| tary-at-War. 

Mr. Hume did not mean to cast any 
reflection on the noble Lord, but he did 
not think the discovery was altogether ac- 
cidental. A person was tried by a court- 
martial, which found the charge vexatious; 
the circumstances which transpired led to 
an inquiry, and the accuser was dismissed 
from the army. From what had then 
occurred he was satisfied that the abuses 
could not have taken place, if the attesta- 
tions required had been preserved at the 
War-Office. He believed that these 
| frauds were quite unknown to the offi- 
| cers, but he also believed that they could 
'not have occurred had there not been a 
| considerable degree of negligence in not 
| enrolling the attestations. 
| Sir H. Hardinge said, it was not pos- 
sible, under the old system, to check those 
‘frauds, and he must say that both the 
| War-Office and the late Secretary at War 
| were entirely blameless. 

The Question was agreed to. 

The Question being put that a sum not 
| exceeding 20,986/. 12s. 3d. be granted to 
_ defray the expense of the Royal Military 
Asylum, 

Sir John Wrottesley complained that 
| half of the amount voted was expended on 
' the officers, instead of being applied to the 
| benefit of the orphans in the institution. 
| He admitted that the objects of the charity 
| were meritorious, but he must contend, 
: that under the circumstances of the ecoun- 
|try a reduction in the expense ought to 
' take place. 

Mr. Hume said, that that institution 
grew out of a state of war, was at present 
uncalled for, and would, he hoped, be 
gradually done away. 

Sir H. Hardinge did not concur in opi- 
nion with the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 
The country was bound to provide for the 
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orphans of those who had died in its ser- 
vice, and there was no other or better 
means than the Asylum. Many of them 
were born abroad, when their fathers were 
on foreign service, and had no claims on 
any parish. Since last year the number 
had been reduced by 300: the expense was 
only 20/. a head, and he thought such an 
institution, kept up at so small an expense, 
deserved support. 

Mr. Hume said, he was of opinion that 
if there were no establishment, then there 
would be no children to provide for; 
the friends and relatives of the orphans 
would take care of them; but as long as 
the Government took the charge upon it, 
the relatives naturally said, why should we 
be inconvenienced by those whom the Go- 
vernment taxes us to provide for. Children 
were accordingly sent from all parts. 
Public establishments put an end to private 
charity. Once say, that after 1831 or 
1832 this establishment should cease, and 
nothing more would be heard of orphans 
claiming the support of the country. 

Mr. Monck thought, if the vote were 
continued, it ought to be more definitely 
appropriated. It could not for one mo- 
ment be affirmed, that all the children of 
soldiers who chose to marry should be 
supported at the national expense. In 
principle he thought the children should 
not have a claim, as a matter of right, to 
be placed in the Asylum. 

Sir John Sebright supported the grant, 
because it was proper to provide for the 
children of those who had died in the 
service of the country. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that great reduc- 
tions had been made in the establishment 
since the peace. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that if this 
principle of providing for the children of 
those who died in the public service were 
once admitted, it ought to be extended to 
all functionaries, and then he did not 
know why the committee should not 
grant 40,0007. instead of 20,0007. In 
fact, though not an enemy to charity, he 
was disposed to resist such a principle. 

Mr. Protheroe was also opposed to the 
grant, being convinced, by what the hon. 
Member for Montrose said, that if the pub- 
lic did not undertake to provide for such 
orphans they would be taken care of by 
their friends. 

Sir H. Hardinge assured the Committee 
that no larger sum would ever be required, 
and he would also assert that the strictest 
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impartiality was observed in admitting 
applicants. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The next Resolution was for a sum not 
exceeding 145,267/. to defray the Pen- 
sions to be paid to the Widows of Officers 
of the Land-forces for the year 1830. 

Mr. Hume said, that the number of 
widows who died and the number who 
were put upon the list during the year 
ought to be specifically detailed. He in- 
quired whether any regulations had been 
adopted by Government since last Session, 
as to the manner of granting these pen- 
sions. It was necessary to have more 
information before voting the sum re- 
quired, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that these pen- 
sions were in future to be granted only 
to the widows of officers who had served 
ten years, and who had been on full pay 
for that period, or to the widows of officers 
who had been killed in action. It had 
also been settled, that when the widow 
married again, the pension should cease. 

Mr. Hume thought it desirable, that the 
estimates for Navy and Ordnance pensions 
should be placed upon the same footing 
withthe Army. There was a reduction of 
five per cent made upon the pensions of 
the soldier, while no such reduction was 
made in the pensions granted to the Artil-. 
lery or the Navy. The soldier, therefore, 
considered himself plundered, though, if 
the Estimates were properly stated, he 
would see that credit was given him for 
the reduction of five per cent in his pen- 
sion. All the military and naval pensions 
should therefore be stated in the same 
way. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, the reduction of 
five per cent was made upon the pen- 
sions of the soldiers serving in the line, by 
an Act passed in the reign of Geo. 2nd, 
and it was then conceived but fair, that 
such reduction should not apply to the 
Ordnance, as the individual serving in the 
Ordnance was at the expense of his agency, 
and it was thought also, at that time, that 
he could not be admitted to Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The reduction was, in fact, equal, 
both in the Line and in the Ordnance. 

Mr. Moxck contended, that we ought to 
take example by France and America, 
and endeavour to reduce the present ex- 
travagant expenditure connected with our 
army. He objected to the extravagant 
amount of this estimate. Why should 
officers’ widows receive pensions, while 
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the widows of private soldiers, who were 
equally deserving, and more in want of 
such assistance, received no pensions? 
They made a provision for the rich widows, 
while the poor widows were left without 
any provision at all. It was worth re- 
mark also, that the poor were the largest 
contributors to the fund. In 1745 it ap- 
peared, from a report then made to the 
House, that the pension granted to a Colo- 
nel’s widow was 50/., and that to an 
Ensign’s, 167. At present the widow of a 
General officer received 1201., of a Colonel, 
90/., of a Lieut.-colonel, 80/., of a Major, 
701., and of an Ensign, 16/. This state- 
ment shewed what an increase had been 
made in the pensions of the superior offi- 
cers’ widows since 1745; while no increase 
had been made in the pensions of the 
Ensigns’ widows. Formerly, too, these pen- 
sions were not granted without strict 
inquiry; that check was now withdrawn, 
and numerous instances had occurred of 
pensions being drawn by persons after 
they had ceased to be widows, having 
married again. By such neglect, the sum 
required for these pensions had gone on 
increasing. In 1806 it amounted to 
104,0002., in 1823 to 136,000/., and then 
the Committee was asked for no less than 
145,0007. This was an enormous increase 
during a period when our army had been 
diminished in numbers. In none of the 
Continental states were there are any such 
charges connected with the army es- 
timates, and if the expense increased in 
the same ratio, henceforward, we should 
soon have to pay more for our small army 
of 90,000, than was paid for all the armies 
of the Continent. Economy was strength, 
and profusion weakness, and if profusion 
were continued, we should by-and-by be 
in the most lamentable state of debility. 
It appeared from the accounts published of 
the French army, that it consisted of 
190,000 men, and was as efficient as any 
army of Europe. Though that army was 
well provided with Staff-ofiicers—indeed it 
was a complaint that it had too many—it 
cost only 121,640,000 francs, or a sum 
short of 5,000,000/. a year. This army 
was even maintained at a less expense 
than that of Prussia, though the govern- 
ment of Prussia be one of the most econo- 
mical of Europe. The Prussian army at 
present amounted to 100,000 men, and it 
cost 78,000,000 francs, or more than 
3,000,0007. a year. The French army of 
190,000 men, was maintained at a less 
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expense than our army of 90,000. , The 
House of Commons, which was bound to 
watch over the public expenditure, was to 
blame for this. It had allowed such ex- 
travagance that our establishments were 
conspicuous, not for their efficiency, but for 
the enormous sums they cost. He believed 
the reason of all this was to be found in 
the constitution of that House. The 
Members sitting there as the proprietors of 
boroughs, or the nominees of Peers, repre- 
sented their patrons or themselves, and not 
the people. They helped themselves, or 
provided for their masters, out of the public 
purse. According to his view, therefore, 
there was no other efficient remedy for all 
this extravagance but a reform of Parlia- 
ment, As long as that House only repre- 
sented a few peers, or a few borough pro- 
prietors, economy would not be thought of. 
He would call on the House to look particu- 
larly at the superannuations and pensions. 
One public servant out of every score was 
superannuated, or pensioned ; and besides 
all these pensions and superannuations, 
there were charges for widows and orphans. 
There was a vast sum so expended, which 
went, he believed, to persons who were 
altogether inefficient, and who had never 
been otherwise. In the present state of 
the country it could not be tolerated, 
when labour was obtaining little or no 
reward, that it should be taxed to support 
these useless burthens. The system by 
weakening the resources of the country, 
went to deprive it of independence, and rob 
it of honour; and by plundering the indus- 
trious people, it destroyed at the same time, 
both their loyalty and their honesty. Such 
a system could not possibly be continued, 
and he, therefore, not saying one word as 
to the amount of the grant, should object 
to it on principle. 

Mr. Hume thought it was monstrous 
that the country should be called on to 
vote pensions for upwards of a thousand 
widows, and that no specific information 
should be laid before the House of the 
circumstances which made it proper to 
grant those pensions. A detailed descrip- 
tion of every new case for which a pension 
was granted, with an account of the num- 
ber of pensions which ceased every year, 
ought annually to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had no objection 
to lay such information before Parliament, 
as to the classes of officers whose widows 
were receiving pensions; but there was ng 
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Jaw requiring such information as that 
specified by the hon. Member to be laid 
before Parliament. As to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member, as to not conti- 
nuing the pensions to those widows who 
re-married, Lord Palmerston brought a 
measure of that kind before the House in 
1818, but was compelled to abandon it by 
the Gentlemen on the opposite side. With 
respect to the small expense of the French 
army, he could inform the Committee that 
a proposition had recently been made to 
increase the pensions of the French military 
officers. In America the number of pen- 
sioners was nearly double the amount of 
the effective force. 

Lord Howick vindicated the Opposition 
side of the House from the charge of en- 
couraging extravagance. Only the year 
before last, the right hon. Gentleman and 
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his colleagues opposed the reduction of | 


the useless office of Lieut. General of the 
Ordnance. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The next Resolution was for a sum not 
exceeding 185,036/. for allowanees on the 
Compassionate List; for allowances as of 
his Majesty’s Royal Bounty; and for pen- 
sions to oflicers for wounds. 

Mr. John Stewart suggested, that as all 
pensions were only granted as a means of 
support to persons supposed to be other- 
wise destitute, that pensions ought in all 
cases to be withdrawn when the circum- 
stances of the persons rendered them 
independent of that means of subsistence. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether care 
was taken in the granting of the last-men- 
tioned pensions, that the officers to whom 
they were granted were wounded, as he had 
known individuals without wounds in the 
receipt of such pensions. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that an officer 
must, under the existing regulations, un- 
dergo the examination of five medical men, 
and he must prove before the Medical 
Board, that he had suffered a permanent 
injury, equal to the loss of a limb, before 
a pension could be granted for a wound. 
That examination also must take place five 
years after the wound had been received, 
and if it could not then be proved that 
the injury was permanent, no pension was 
granted. 

Mr. Monck inquired what was meant by 
“The Compassionate List” and ‘The 
Royal Bounty.” 

Sir H, Hardinge explained, that the 
former was to provide for orphans, and 
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that the latter was for widows whose hus- 
bands had fallen in battle. 

Mr Monck further inquired if those 
widows were not entitled to pensions under 
the preceding estimate. To him it ap- 
peared that these widows was the very 
class of persons for whom the last estimate 
was meant to provide. 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, that the allow- 
ances were not, in fact, granted to the 
widows who might have no claim, or having 
a claim, might also have large families, and 
no means to provide for them, but were 
granted to the children of those who had 
fallen in battle. The total amount of 
pensions under this head did not exceed 
40,0002, and the sums granted varied from 
61. to 161. They ceased, he had also to 
observe, when the boys were eighteen and 
the girls twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. Hume said there were no means, if 
these items were not included in the regular 
estimates for the army, of checking the 
amount of them, which might grow up 
to be enormous. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, if the Compassion- 
ate Fund went to provide for the children 
of those who had dicd in the service, the 
Royal Bounty was limited to persons 
whose husbands or fathers had been 
killed in the service. Such an employment 
of funds was one, he was sure, which the 
Committee would never refuse to sanction 
by its vote. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The next Resolution was for the sum of 
54,2041. for allowances, compensations, 
and emoluments in the nature of super- 
annuated allowances, to persons formerly 
belonging to the several public departinents 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Maberly wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this estimate 
were made up in conformity with the Act 
of Parliament? Pensions sanctioned by 
the Treasury, or by an order of Council, 
were not legal until sanctioned by that 
House. There was no better mode of 
checking these pensions than by having 
them specifically stated in the army as 
they now were in the navy. He would 
recommend to the hon. and_ gallant 
Secretary that this should in future be 
done, 

Sir H. Hardinge admitted that these 
pensions were specifically stated in the 
Ordnance estimates; but said that that 
was not ordered by the Act of Parliament, 
but had been adopted in consequence of a 
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suggestion of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen. He had no objection against the 
plan which the hon. Member had sug- 
gested being adopted, in future years, in 
the army. 

Lord Sandon suggested, tuat the par- 
ticulars of every case in which superannu- 
ation was granted should be made out. 

Sir H. Hardinge agreed with his noble 
friend, that such an account would be 
very desirable. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself of the 
same opinion, and thought that the names 
of pensioners, and the length of their 
service should be added. He wished to 
know how it was that such a number of 
Lieutenant-governors of the Military 
School were placed on the pension list. 

Sir H. Hardinge explained, that the 
late Lieutenant-governor was upwards of 
seventy years of age, and at that time of 
life a man ceased to be very fit to manage 
young boys. And as it was customary to 
give the situation to officers of long stand- 
ing and sespectability, a few years addi- 
tional service at the college brought their 
public lives to a close. 

Mr. Hume inquired if the present 
Lieutenant-governor of the Military Col- 
lege received pay from any other corps or 
office, 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, that the 
Lieutenant-governor was a Lieutenant- 
colonel of Cavalry, and received his 
regimental pay as well as his staff pay, 
consistently with the rule of the service. 

Mr. Hume said, that was a practice to 
which he must object, as in fact it kept out 
of sight a part of the expense of the estab- 
lishment. When an officer was placed on 
the staff in India, his regimental pay 
ceased, and he thought the same rule 
ought to be followed at home. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that it had always 
been customary for the officers in the 
English service to retain their regimental 
pay when placed on the staff, and he 
thought he could prove that this practice 
was at once the most economical, as well 
as the fairest. At the close of the war 
the staff officers returned to their regi- 
ments, and continued in active service 
without any additional expense to the 
country. 

Colonel Baillie was of opinion that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen made a mis- 
take as to the Indian army, the officers of 
which, when placed on the staff, continued 
to receive their regimental pay, 
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Mr. Hume said, that as he had been 
a Paymaster himself for some years he 
could venture to say that he was right. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The next Resolution was for 32,000/. 
for the purpose of defraying the charge of 
Exchequer fees. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Maberly both ob- 
jected to the payment of these fees, 
which they considered disgraceful to the 
country. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the motion that the Chairman 
should report these Resolutions to the 
House, 

Mr. Gordon rose to ask the hon. Secre- 
tary when he meant to bring up the 
Report, as he intended upon that occasion 
to propose a Resolution to the following 
effect :—‘ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that as long as the regulation 
is in force by which Officers on the Half- 
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-pay of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and 


Marine, are prevented from receiving the 
whole of their half-pay, or any part thereof, 
whilst they are enjoying the emoluments 
of civil office, it is expedient and just that 
the same regulation should extend to 
officers on full-pay of the Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Ordnance, who enjoy the 
emoluments of civil office, or of any other 
naval and military allowances.” 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that it would be 
most agreeable to him to have the report 
on these resolutions brought up to-morrow. 
He should certainly oppose this resolution ; 
and if the gentlemen who had motions 
for to-morrow would give him precedence 
for but half an hour, he thought that 
he could dispose of it most effectually in 
that time. 

The Chairman left the chair; the report 
to be received to-morrow. 


Bompay Jupicature.] The Order 
of the Day having been read for the 
House to resume the adjourned debate on 
the Bombay Judicature, 

Mr. Hume expressed his decided im- 
pression that the interference of the Go- 
vernment with the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bombay was uncalled for by 
any exigency. The facts of the case 
by no means bore out the allegation of the 
noble Lord (Ashley) that an excitation 
bordering on rebellion would have pre- 
vailed in that part of India, if the Judges 
had been allowed to act as they wished. 





It was plain that the conduct of the 
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Government tended to place the Supreme 
Court in a state of subserviency, contrary 
to the Act of Parliament appointing that 
Court; and if he were right in saying 
that the noble Lord had not made out a 
case of exigency, the interference of the 
Government was as uncalled for as it was 
illegal. He had never said, and never 
would say, that circumstances might not 
arise to place the Judges of the Supreme 
Court at Bombay, or in any other part of 
India, in a situation calculated to endanger 
the public peace, and which would justify 
the exercise of the powers of the Govern- 
ment in stopping their proceedings. That 
he fully admitted; but he denied that 
such had been the state of things when 
the Government of Bombay had interfered 
with the Supreme Court. What was the 
purpose for which the Courts in question 
were originally established? To protect 
the natives of India from oppression. But 
the conduct which had been pursued by 
the Bombay Government contravened that 
purpose ; he allowed that both the Judges 
in question might have said less in open 
Court,and might have treated the Govern-- 
ment with more respect—and, he allowed, 
therefore, that they were, in some degree 
blameable—yet nothing in their conduct 
warranted the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. The noble Lord too, 
at the head of the Board of Control, had 
disgraced a Judge, by superseding him, 
who had no doubt acted conscientiously, 
without hearing a single word in explana- 
tion of his conduct. Six weeks before Sir 
J. P. Grant’s statement arrived, his 
Majesty decided in council that he should 
be superseded. Through that Judge was 
the Supreme Court reprimanded and dis- 
graced. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Board of Control, who it might be sup- 
posed would be above all the little party 
feelings of provincial governors and judges, 
had lent himself to the views of the 
governor. He considered the conduct of 
the Government of India. to be improper ; 
but that of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Board of Control to be much more 
so. The noble Lord ought to have viewed 
the dispute between the Government of 
Bombay and the Court with more impar- 
tiality; and he was apprehensive, that 
unless the House signified their indigna- 
tion at the conduct which had been 
pursued, very injurious consequences might 
ensue with respect to the letter of that 
noble Lord, which a noble Duke in 
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another place had not hesitated to avow as 
containing sentiments approved of by the 
Government; he would only say, that if 
those sentiments were acted on, it would 
be in vain to expect independence in the 
Judges of India, or that they should ever 
resist, however oppressive it might be, the 
authority of the Government. Conceiving 
that the conduct of the Government of 
Bombay was reprehensible, and the con- 
duct of the Board of Control was still 
worse, he should with pleasure support 
the Motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he meant to confine 
himself to the legal part of the question, 
and he would first state that he conceived 
the production of the papers necessary for 
the vindication of Sir John Malcolm. In 
the accounts already published, two cases 
were mentioned, that of Bappo Gunnes 
and that of Moro Ragonath, concerning 
which disputes had arisen between the 
Judges and the Governor. Bappo Gun- 
nes, as he understood the matter, being 
committed to gaol, applied for a copy of 
his committal, which was refused. He 
then applied to the Supreme Court for a 
Habeas Corpus, and this writ being 
granted, was obeyed. A return was made 
to it in due course, and Bappo Gunnes 
carried, in answer to the writ, before the 
Supreme Court at Bombay. The Court 
thought the return to the writ defective ; 
time was accordingly given to amend the 
return, and the man sent back to prison. 
But after the Company’s law officer had 
accepted the time to amend the return, he 
neglected to avail himself of it, and at the 
end of the time allowed, the subject being 
again brought under the consideration of 
the Court, Bappo Gunnes was discharged. 
As a lawyer, he meant to contend, that 
the Supreme Court at Bombay had acted 
constitutionally and legally in this adju- 
dication, The return made to the writ was 
inaccurate in many respects. It was‘neces- 
sary to set forth the nature of the inferior 
jurisdiction, and the particulars of the 
charge against the accused; neither of 
whichthings were done. The return stated 
that Bappo Gunnes had been found guilty 
of applying seventy rupees of the Govern- 
ment money to his own use, but it did not 
state where and when he had received 
them. The return was therefore defective, 
and the Judges were bound to hold that 
the proceedings of the inferior court 
were untenable. Under such circum- 
stances, if the Judges had not discharged 
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the prisoner, they would have deserved 
to be discharged themselves. In the 
other case, that of Moro Ragonath, the 
party was a youth, fourteen years of age, 
possessed of a considerable fortune. He 
was living with his maternal relations, and 
had married one of them, according to the 
custom of the country; while under their 
protection, he was seized, and carried 
off by his uncle, Pandoorung Ramchunder, 
who kept him a prisoner in his own house 
for a whole twelvemonth, without any 
authority whatever. The young man 
endeavoured to make his escape to Bom- 
bay, but by the instrumentality of Mr. 
Dunlop, a British magistrate, he was com- 
pelled to return against his inclination, 
and even in spite of his tears and en- 
treaties. His uncle who thus took, and 
was enabled to keep possession of him, 
by means of the British power, was his 
next heir, and had an interest in his death. 
Under these circumstances, some of the 
young man’s friends made an application 
to the Supreme Court at Bombay, and 
these facts being sworn to, the Court 
issued a writ of Habeas Corpus. A return 
was made; the Judge’s decision on which, 
in his opinion, was wrong; subsequently 
the Court issued an alias habeas, which 
was not obeyed. If Ramchunder was the 
natural guardian of Moro Ragonath, it 
would only have been necessary that he 
should have stated that in the return, and 
there would have been an end of the 
matter. Instead of doing that, however, 
he set the Court at defiance. It would 
be said, he was aware, that being a 
Hindoo, Ramchunder was not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Court; but the man 
who served the writ might possibly have 
been able to enforce it, had he not been 
resisted by a detachment of native infantry, 
exhibiting the edifying spectacle of the 
East-India Company’s troops opposing 
the execution of the King’s writ. The 
man applied to three magistrates, who, 
one and all, refused to assist him. All 
that he could do, therefore, was to place 
the writ in the hands of one of Ramchun- 
der’s servants. As far as the law was 
concerned he contended that the Judges 
were decidedly right, whether they had 
jurisdiction or not must depend on the 
Act of Parliament constituting thé Court, 
and on the patent appointing them. But 
the commission, under which they acted, 
appointed them “ further justices and con- 
servators of the peace in and throughout 
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the island and town of Bombay, and in all 
factories, settlements, and territories, that 
now are, and hereafter shall be subject to, 
the Presidency of Bombay, and to have 
jurisdiction, and rule, and authority in all 
things the same as the Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench throughout the 
Kingdom of England,” which, in his 
opinion, gave the Judge the full authority 
of the Court of King’s Bench in England, 
one of the privileges of which was, to issue 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, whenever it was 
required by any one of the King’s sub- 
jects ; the moment, however, the Court at 
Bombay issued this writ, the civil and 
military Governor prevented its being 
obeyed. In this country such a proceed- 
ing would be rebellion; but in this country 
it never could happen that any individual 
should interpose between the judge and 
the execution of his authority, for the 
whole people would regard such inter- 
ference as the violation of their dearest 
right. In India, however, the Courts were 
more necessary to protect the people 
against the military government than they 
ever could be here. There, then, they ought 
to be treated with double respect, and their 
authority ought to be steadily upheld by 
the legislature. He knew that the Privy 
Council had come to a decision different 
from his opinion; but as a Member of 
that House, he could not surrender his 
own unbiassed, independent judgment to 
the decision of any court or council what- 
ever. Notwithstanding that decision, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that the 
Judges were inthe right; but even if they 
were not, they still deserved to be treated 
with respect by the civil government. He 
thought, in what had been said about 
programmes and ceremonies, and in the 
anxiety manifested at home to place the 
governor above the judge, he could detect 
some of those jealousies which sometimes 
exhibit themselves among men about equal 
in authority. He could not, however, 
think that any paltry, mean motives of that 
kind had operated on the mind of the 
Governor. At any rate, the Governor 
ought not to be placed, like a dictator, 
above the Court, with power to control its 
proceedings, and decide what was legal for 
it to perform, and what not. If there 
were to be any opposition, any conflict 
between these parties, he should wish, 
quite contrary to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Board of Control, to see the 
authority of the law and the constitution 
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rise superior to the power of the Governor. 
Not wishing to decide on ex parte state- 
ments, he should cordially support the 
Motion ; being satisfied that it was only 
by having the fullest information that the 
House and the country could come to a 
correct decision on the subject. 
Mr.George Bankes said, it surprised him 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Clare should vote for the Motion, when he 
appeared already so fully informed on the 
subject. He trusted the House would allow 
him, from his official situation, to enter 
into some explanations, and he thought 
he should be able to shew that Sir John 
Malcolm did not mean to insult the 
Judges, and that he interfered for the 
protection of the natives. The hon. 
Member for Clare said, there were two 
cases; but the hon. Member was mistaken 
in supposing that Bappo Gunnes was a 
British subject. The Habeas Corpus was 
not directed to him, but to a gaoler of a 
court not under the authority of the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, who made a 
return to which that Court objected. The 
gaoler, he admitted, was a servant of the 
Company, and might as such be amenable 
. to the Supreme Court. As a gaoler of a 
country court, he was not bound to obey 
the Supreme Court. The return which 
he made was deemed insufficient, and the 
Supreme Court required another, or else 
it declared that Bappo Gunnes should be 
set at liberty. That man had been con- 
victed of one offence, and stood charged 
with another. Sir John Malcolm author- 
ized the gaoler not to amend the return, 
and the consequence was, that the Su- 
preme Court set Bappo Gunnes at liberty. 
He would say no more on this case, except 
that it had been brought before the Privy 
Council upon the appeal of Sir John P. 
Grant, a person the most competent to 
state his own case, an able and learned 
man; and on his appeal the Privy Council 
had decided against him. It had ruled 
that the Supreme Court had no authority 
to issue a habeas to the gaoler of a native 
court, nor to any man not a British subject, 
and not within its jurisdiction. The Privy 
Council went further, and declared that 
the Supreme Court was bound to recognize 
the authority of the native Courts, requir- 
ing from them no other voucher than their 
declaration that they had decided in any 
particular manner. The question at issue 
here was, whether the Supreme Court had 
authority to send its writ to the gaoler of 
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a native court, commanding it to bring up 
the body of a prisoner. The Privy Council 
decided, on this point, against the Supreme 
Court; but it even went further, and 
declared that the Supreme Court had no 
power to set any prisoner at liberty con- 
fined under the sentence of a native court. 
But it also appeared plain, and so the 
Privy Council had decided, that the 
Supreme Court could not object to a 
return, as defective, from a Court over 
which it had no jurisdiction, Whatever 
might be the learned Member’s opinion of 
the Privy Council, nobody speaking on 
behalf of Sir J. P. Grant, could think of 
questioning its judgment or authority, 
when it had been appealed to by him. As 
to the case of Moro Ragonath, it unfortu- 
nately happened that there were violent 
disputes in his family, while he, being an 
infant, was under the guardianship of his 
relations. According to the custom of the 
country, his great-uncle, Ramchunder, was 
his legal guardian; and after having been 
taken from his maternal relations, he was 
residing in his uncle’s house, when the 
disagreeable circumstance occurred which 
was then the subject of discussion. It 
was wrong, however, to suppose that Ram- 
chunder could be the heir of Moro 
Ragonath, that being, according to the 
Hindoo law, quite impossible. The affi- 
davits on which the Judges acted in this 
case, and on which the hon. Member for 
Clare seemed to place considerable reli- 
ance, were contradicted by affidavits from 
the opposite party, and have actually been 
made the grounds of a prosecution for 
perjury. The object of the parties, in 
making these affidavits, was to get the 
Supreme Court to interfere in the dispute, 
the family residing eighty miles from the 
Presidency, and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, which extended 
only to the island of Bombay, exclusive of 
the island of Salsette, and to the British 
subjects within the provinces dependent 
on the Bombay Presidency. The boy, 
however, never was in Bombay, nor was 
he a British subject, nor was he in any 
manner, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, under the control of the East-India 
Company. There was no ground what- 
ever for making the uncle amenable to 
the Supreme Court, and the false affidavits 
were made with a view to get him brought 
there, where he would have been under its 
jurisdiction. In one of these affidavits it 
was sworn, that the boy was imprisoned, 
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and was kept in imprisonment, and it was 
in consequence of these false affidavits 
that the Supreme Court issued its writ, or 
rather a summons, which did not, how- 
ever, justify or order the capture of either 
the boy, his uncle, or any other person; 
the summons was merely calling on him 
to appear. To serve this summons, a 
low person, a Portuguese, was employed, 
who, fancying that he possessed all the 
authority of the Supreme Court, behaved | 
most insolently at the house of the 
Mahratta chief. He did not, on that ac- 
count, impute blame to the judges, for 
they could never suppose that any insult 
would be offered to the party summoned. | 
The Portuguese, however, being full of 
his commission, produced his staff, and | 
boasted that he would take the Governor | 
himself; which, in a country like India, was ' 
a proceeding that might have been attended _ 
with dangerous consequences. Was it | 
not plain from this one fact, that the power | 
claimed to be exercised by the judges | 
might have very disastrous results. The 
abuses which might be committed by their 
inferior officers would soon fill India with | 
discontent. In this case, the family of 
Moro Ragonath, knowing nothing of the 
purport of the writ, but as it was described 
by the Portuguese, were on the point of 
proceeding to Bombay, when they were 
stopped by the Governor. The young 
man was restored to his uncle, and the 
parties who had applied in the first in- 
stance to the Supreme Court, then applied 
oit for a Habeas Corpus. He could but 
lament exceedingly, that the judges 
should have thought themselves, under 
such circumstances, bound to comply with 
the application ; and he still more lamented 
the consequences which ensued from 
issuing the writ. When it was done, Sir 
John Malcolm was applied to by the 
guardian of the boy, and knowing that he 
did not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
court; and knowing too, that by an ex- 
press treaty, he was exempted from 
the judicial interference of the East-India 
Company, for these persons were Bramins, 
and exempted from all such jurisdiction : 
Sir John Malcolm, knowing all these cir- 
cumstances, did, when applied to, inter- 
pose. A great excitement was caused 
among all the people, whose privileges, 
secured to them by treaty, were invaded 
by this act of the Supreme Court, which 
persisting in the exercise of its authority, 
issued another and another writ. Hon. 
VOL, XXII, 
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Members seemed to suppose that the inter- 
ference of the Governor was against the 
wishes of the natives; the fact was the 
very reverse ; they dreaded the authority 
of the Supreme Court, and were anxious 
not to be subject to its jurisdiction. He 
would then assure the hon. Member for 
Clare, that no petty jealousy influenced 
the conduct of Sir John Malcolm, he was 
above any such thing; but he was obliged, 
though unwillingly, to interfere for the 
protection of those persons against the 
Supreme Court, whom the East-India 
Company were bound by treaty not to 
subject to its authority. He meant, cer- 
tainly, to contend that, on general prin- 
ciples, Sir J. Malcolm did right by inter- 
posing, and he could fortunately confirm 
this view, by a minute made by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, when on a tour in the 
provinces. In a letter addressed to the 
Chairman of the East-India Company in 
1818, he says, “It is a curious circum- 
stance, and one which I cannot suppress, 
that in all the annexations that have lately 
taken place, the only fear of the natives is, 
that our judicial system should be intro- 
duced. As far as it has been introduced 
it has been wisely planned, and uprightly 
and temperately administered, but it is 
not fit for the natives. The delays and 
vexations to which they may be subjected 
are evils, in their eyes, of no small charac- 
ter, while the prejudices of the high-caste 
people cannot be overcome.” These 
observations were applied to the country 
courts situated amongst the people, and 
they, therefore, must be still more dis- 
gusted at being compelled to go many 
miles to the Supreme Court, the forms 
and the proceedings of which were not less 
intricate than those of the provincial 
courts of the Company. He might quote 
many similar authorities, but he hoped 
that one would satisfy all impartial per- 
sons, that Sir John Malcolm had sufficient 
ground to interfere and protect the 
natives, who asked him to do so, against 
the illegal authority of the Supreme Court. 
With the most upright intention that 
gentleman wrote a letter to the Supreme 
Court, imploring the judges to wait till 
a reply was obtained to the despatch he 
had immediately sent off to England. 
The judges, instead of receiving this 
Letter in the spirit of conciliation in which 
it was written, treated it as an additional 
violation of their privileges. He would 
“pera to the House if there were any 
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propriety, in a question of doubtful juris- 
diction, where nothing would have been 
sacrificed by waiting for the result of the 
appeal to the higher authorities at home, 
if it were consistent with the calm temper 
of a judge, to treat the letter, making such 
a proposal, as little less than an insult. 
It was greatly to the honour of Sir John 
Malcolm, and he would mention the cir- 
cumstance to satisfy the hon. Member for 
Clare that no feelings of jealousy or ill 
will dictated his conduct, that in the 
despatch which he sent home on the occa- 
sion, he pronounced a justly-deserved 
eulogium on a judge whom he highly 
valued when alive, and whose death, not- 
withstanding the little collision which had 
taken place between them, he sincerely 
regretted. Sir Charles Chambers, how- 
ever, did not live to sce the affair brought 
to a termination. The decision of the 
highest authorities here, when applied to 
by Sir John Malcolm was, that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court had no right 
or authority whatever to extend his juris- 
diction, and send his writs of Habeas 
Corpus, beyond the well-understood and 
long-defined boundaries of the court. In 
his opinion, those authorities were per- 
fectly correct, and the decision of the 
Privy Council was fully justified, both by 
expediency and by Acts of Parliament. 
It never was intended that the Supreme 
Court should have power over the native 
chiefs, and the decision of the Privy 
Council was accordingly consistent, both 
with practice and principle. He was 
surprised to hear an hon. Member con- 
tend, that the case was not fully before 
the Privy Council when it decided. Sir 
John P. Grant had sent his own statement 
to this country, and the case was argued 
by those well acquainted with the law, 
and well acquainted with the facts, and it 
was heard by persons perfectly competent 
to decide, possessing both legal knowledge, 
and a knowledge of the interests of India. 
He could not conceive a case more fully 
argued, or more carefully examined; and 
he was at a loss to know what exception 
could be taken to the solemn decision, 
That being the proper tribunal to hear 
such a case, he could not conceive for 
what purpose that House was then called 
on to review the decision of that court. 
It would be highly wrong in that House 
to re-hear and re-try a case that had been 
already decided by a tribunal far more 
competent to decide on such a subject 
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than the House of Commons. He did 
not mean to deny the power of that House 
to interfere, but he put it to the wisdom 
of the House, if it would be expedient. 
Sir John P. Grant, he would also remind 
the House, had been recalled; his case 
would undergo another investigation, and 
was it consistent in that House to step in 
between him and that investigation. 
That judge, in the exercise of his autho- 
rity, had thought fit to shut up the 
Supreme Court at Bombay for three 
months; thus, while he sought to extend 
the powers of the court over those who 
were not under. its jurisdiction, he had 
excluded all those from redress for whom 
that court was the only tribunal. From 
April to June did he stop all the legal 
business at Bombay, and prevent all 
persons injured or defrauded from obtain- 
ing justice: the consequence was, that 
men set the law at defiance. These pro- 
ceedings were so extraordinary, so unau- 
thorized, that Sir P. Grant had been 
called home to account for his conduct. 
It would be unfair towards him for that 
House then to institute another inquiry. 
He would observe, however, that this 
judge had not been, as the hon. Member 
for Clare seemed to suppose, degraded 
before trial; no intention existed any where 
to degrade either him or the high office he 
filled, but it was impossible not to order 
an investigation into all the circumstances 
connected with his extraordinary conduct. 
It had been asserted that a hardship, or 
even an injury, had been inflicted on Sir 
John P. Grant, by not raising him to be 
Chief Justice; but would it have been 
prudent to place him in that situation ? 
Although the Members on his side of the 
House admitted that this judge had acted 
on a conscientious conviction, the Mem- 
bers of the other side did not affirm that 
this conviction was correct. Not a single 
person, as far as he could learn, supposed 
that Sir John P. Grant had taken a cor- 
rect view of his duty, and of the authority 
of his office. With such an impression 
he did not think it possible to contend 
that he ought to be raised to the situa- 
tion of Chief Justice. His noble friend, 
the President of the Board of Control, 
could harbour no intention of degrading 
the character of ajudge, and of degrading 
the judgment seat. That noble person 
could not forget the respect due to the 
judicial office, without forgetting the rank 
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talents, and virtues, and services of his 
father, the name he bore, and the title he 
inherited. His hon. and learned friend | 
(Mr. R. Grant) had, the other evening, | 
in reference to something which had fallen 
from him, quoted the works of Sir Wm. 

Jones, on the subject of the establishment 
of the Supreme Court : he wished his hon. 

friend had proceeded with his quotation, 

and had read to the House his first charge 
to the Court at Calcutta, for he would | 
have found there a passage which bore 

strongly on the present question, and _ 
justified Sir John Malcolm. ‘‘ The object | 
of this court,” said Sir Wm. Jones, in a) 
charge that could not, for its many beau- | 
ties, be too much admired, “which is thus 
supplied with ample power is to do strict | 
and impartial justice, under a government | 
very peculiarly constituted. In adminis- 
tering justice we must not innovate. The 
natives of these provinces must be in- 
dulged. in their prejudices, civil and reli- 
gious. They have, on very many points, 
their own peculiar feelings, and those 
feelings we are bound to respect. Now, 

this end will be best attained by upholding 
the supremacy of the executive govern- 
ment.” This was a very decisive opinion, 
and the man who delivered it was a judge, 
but a judge superior to all the prejudices 
of his profession or his office, and who 
was persuaded that it was the duty of the 
judges in India to support and uphold the 
supremacy of the government. He knew, 
equally well, what was due to the feelings 
of the natives, and to the high functious 
of the government. Happy would it be 
for the people of India, should every judge 
conduct himself in the same prudeut, 
cautious manner, as this great and wise 
man. Should, unhappily, the reverse be 
the case,—should collisions ensue between 
the courts and the presidential govern- 
ments,—and should the natives he appre- 
hensive, contrary to the faith of onr 
engagements with them, of being subjected 
to the power of those courts, the conse- 
quences must be most deplorable. Dread- 
ing the effects of a process which they did 
not understand, they would conceive them- 
selves at once insulted and oppressed. 

Having hitherto enjoyed many advantages 
from our rule in India, should the reverse 
ever happen to be the case, our empire 
there would either not be of long duration, 
or it would have to be maintained by a 
continual contest. For that House to 
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Conceiving that the documents already 
alluded to, and the decision of the Privy 
Council, were sufficient to settle the lead 


‘part of ‘the question, the remarks he had 
' made would, he hoped, satisfy the House 


of the inexpediency of interfering with 


'yegard to the political part of the ques- 
| tion. 


On these grounds, he saw no 
reasons for the hon. Member for Beverly 
pressing his Motion. With respect to 
any thing which has occurred since the 
decision of the Privy Council, it would 
hardly be proper for that House to inquire. 
Sir John P. Grant was under orders to re- 
turn home, and his case would come before 
the best tribunal for calmly investigating 
it. The Motion, moreover, would gain 
nothing, as there was no official corre- 
spondence between the Judges of India 
and the Board of Control, except in 
some few instances. As far as he was 
aware, the government at Bombay had 
no correspondence with the Board of Con- 
trol, but only with the Court of Directors. 
He should be far from meeting the Motion 
with mere technical objections if any thing 
could be got by it; but asit was, conceiv- 
ing that it could only tend to keep up 
irritation and apprehension, he should 
meet it by a direct negative. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne agreed, he said, with 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
that the House of Commons was not the 
proper place to try the dispute between 
the government of Bombay and the Su- 
preme Court, but the Motion before the 
House had no such object. The House 
was not called on to declare which of these 
two parties were wrong, but to decide if it 
should not have official cognizance of a 
letter, written by a great public functionary, 
which had already appeared in print. He 
was satisfied that both the public function- 
aries in India had acted from conscientious 
motives, and he thought Sir J. P. Grant 
might reasonably have arrived at the con- 
clusion he had adopted, and have acted as 
he had done, [The right hon. Gentleman 
then quoted the passage of the Act, ap- 
pointing the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
already quoted by Mr. O’Connell, to shew 
that the judge might conscientiously have 
formed the opinions on which he had 
acted.] The same interpretation was put 
on the Act in 1827 by the Chief Justice 
of that day, who declared that ‘“ the Su- 
preme Court had a jurisdiction over all 
native and other subjects.” He did not 
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mean to dispute the decision of the Privy 
Council, which was different, but only to 
contend that no blame could be cast on the 
judge for giving an interpretation to the 
Act different from that adopted by the 
Privy Council. Sir J. P. Grant, acting on 
his own interpretation of the Act, thought 
there had been an unlawful interference 
with his authority ; and he therefore con- 
cluded, as that authority was essential to 
the public welfare, in which he professed 
himself much interested, that he was bound 
“to exert the strong arm of power, to 
effect that which he conceived he had a 
right to effect, notwithstanding any oppo- 
sition that might be offered to him.” He 
did this, like a conscientious man, on his 
own responsibility, and at his own risk. 
Parliament was not called on to examine 
the dispute in its legislative capacity. The 
conduct neither of Sir J. P. Grant, nor of 
Sir John Malcolm, was perhaps deserving 
blame, but it would be well for the House 
to investigate in what degree the Supreme 
Court was, or ought to be, dependent on 
the government, and to define the author- 
ity of each of these conflicting bodies. He 
would like to know in what manner any 
decree of that court, or any other court, 
could be enforced, if it were left optional 
with the government to step in at any 
time, and from any views of expediency, 
public or private, forbid the execution of 
that decree, instead of lending its power 
to carry it into effect. In this country, 
such collision never happens, and all such 
matters are reduced into regular order ; 
but in what situation must the courts in 
India be placed, if they have no peremptory 
process to enforce their decrees. He con- 
ceived that the independence of the judges 
in India ought to be enforced by that 
House, and therefore it ought to define 
precisely the limits of their power, and the 
extent of their jurisdiction. This was the 
more necessary, because he knew, from the 
experience he had had while presiding 
over the Board of Control, how very diffi- 
cult it was, to find persons of sufficient 
experience and ability to fill the office of 
a judge in India. Every thing in the 
power of the legislature ought, therefore, to 
be done to encourage men of integrity, 
learning, and talents, to undertake the 
office. A reflection of that nature ought 
alone to have been sufficient to have pre- 
vented the noble Lord from writing the 
celebrated Letter so often alluded to; and 
when he remembered that the Government 
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could only look to the courts, and to an 
ordinary process at law to enforce its own 
orders, unless it meant to govern only by 
violence and the sword, generating confu- 
sion and anarchy, and becoming a curse 
instead of a blessing to the people, he 
thought that the Government was playing 
a losing game in weakening and opposing 
the authority of the Supreme Court. If 
its respectability were not maintained, it 
would be unable to execute its duties, it 
would be inefficient to administer justice, 
and would be only an expensive plague. 
Differences between two such high author- 
ities, at so great a distance from any 
higher authority to settle their disputes, 
must be attended with serious evils. If the 
governor had any doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the proceedings of the court, it 
was his business to send home for instruc- 
tion; he had no authority to interfere with 
its writs. He regretted very much the 
language which had been used by the 
noble Lord, in the letter already alluded 
to, particularly that part of it in which he 
seemed to intimate that it was necessary 
to keep down the judges of India, and 
even by intimidation, if gentler means 
failed. To that doctrine he could never 
subscribe, looking, as he did, on the inde- 
pendence of the judges as one of the 
surest means of enforcing obedience to 
all the legal orders of the government. 
He could not help expressing his sur- 
prise that no copy of the Letter in ques- 
tion had been kept, for it certainly was 
a letter of great importance; it pledged 
the Board of Control for the time being 
to a certain course, ani d to certain opi- 
nions. As the writer was the responsi- 
ble Minister of the Crown, and the head 
of that department; as by his advice all 


judges in India would of necessity be 


appointed ; any communication coming 
from that quarter must necessarily be one 
carrying with it the weight and authority 
of an official despatch. It was in vain to 
say that it was a private letter from one 
private individual to another; it was a 
communication from one great public 
functionary to another. Suppose the 
Duke of Wellington addressed a letter to 
one of our Ministers abroad, would it be 
contended that such a Minister would feel 
himself justified in disregarding that letter, 
merely because it did not formally come 
from the Secretary of State, the official 
organ of communication? and, on the 


other hand, the letter of the First Lord 
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of the Treasury would pledge the Go- 
vernment as much as any official despatch 
could. If the House were called on to 
vote, he should vote for the Motion, 
though he doubted whether the coming 
to a vote at all were desirable. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he hoped the 
House would do him the justice to believe, 
that no relations subsisting between him 
and the East-India Company could have 
the effect of influencing the vote he in- 
tended to give on that occasion. He had 
given the question then under discussion 
the fullest, and, he trusted, the most dis- 
passionate consideration, and that led him 
to the conviction that the Court of Bom- 
bay had decided in error. He had had 
the advantage of passing seventeen years 
of his professional life in India, in the 
course of which a considerable quantity 
and variety of business came under his 
observation, and within the sphere of his 
practice; he might say, perhaps, that he 
had more professional business than any 
man in India; yet in the course of that 
he never had the slightest reason to imagine 
that any judge could think of saying that 
there was no native of India not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the British courts in 
India. He was quite sure that no lawyer 
would differ from him, when he said that 
no natives were subject to British courts 
except such as were distinctly specified to 
be so. If the inferior court were wrong 
—of which he bad not the slightest doubt 
—the Supreme Court was not less in error. 
Had such doctrines as were now contended 
for by the Supreme Court been main- 
tained since our first conquests in India, 
our hold of our Indian possessions would 
now be extremely insecure. A pledge has 
been held out to the inhabitants beyond 
the pale of the English courts, that they 
should be allowed to retain their Hindoo 
laws to which they were attached. Had 
they supposed that they would have been 
subjected to laws with which they were 
unacquainted, they could not have been 
induced to submit to British authority. 
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The liability to British laws, on the part of 


Hindoos, was what no judge had ever 
thought of, and it was a doctrine which 
he expected would never receive the sanc- 
tion of any man acquainted either with 
the law or with the state of India, It was, 
he conceived, indisputable that English 
laws had their local boundaries in India, 
On these grounds, then, he thought there 
ought to be a declaratory act, and that it 
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would be well worth the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government to consider the ex- 
pediency of some such measure, stating 
precisely what the law was, and putting 
the question beyond further dispute. If 
the Court at Bombay had the right as- 
sumed by it, and could exercise all the 
privileges of a Court of King’s Bench, 
then it might remove all the circuit cases 
within its own jurisdiction, and itself try 
every case with English judges and Eng- 
lish juries, and bring up all the witnesses 
and parties before it. He need scarcely 
tell the House that these matters had 
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_ already excited the greatest alarm amongst 
| Se . 
| the natives of India, and that the suppo- 


sition of its being possible for the Supreme 
Court to exercise such a power, would 
throw all India into a ferment. The pre- 
seut was the case of a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, and the old man by whom the re- 
turn was made stated, “I am the relation 
of Moro Ragonath, and I have never been 
the servant of the English government ; 
but at the time you took this country you 
gave me your word that I should live with- 
out fear. Depending upon that I re- 
mained at Poonah, and my grandson, 
Moro Ragonath, was placed under my 
charge. The said boy is now fourteen 
years old, and for that reason, according 
to the Shastra of the Hindoos, he is with- 
out knowledge, and obliged to live under 
the charge of the person who has the care 
of him; and there is nothing more done 
for him than is usually observed in Hin- 
doo families. After the death of his 
mother I took charge of him ; and without 
the authority of those from whom I re- 
ceived him, I will never deliver him up.” 
This was, he, thought a sufficient proof that 
the person to whom the writ was addressed 
had a higher reverence for the laws of his 
country than for our institutions ; and that 
it would be doing him and all his caste a 
great injury to subject them to our tribu- 
nals. They would look with horror on 
any process by which women and children 
might be taken from their homes, to the 
disgrace of their families, as committing the 
grossest possible outrage on their feelings 
and prejudices. Though he had no doubt 
that the Chief Justice at Calcutta, and 
the Court at Bombay, had acted from the 
most conscientious feelings and convic- 
tions, yet he was bound to say, and. he 
said it with pain, having lived on terms of 
friendship with them both, that he thought 
them mistaken, He was also obliged tg 
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admit, that he thought they had both in- 
dulged in language which the survivor 
must now regret : neither did he conceive, 
from the course adopted by them, that 
Sir John Malcolm could have acted other- 
wise than he had done. He held it to be 
sound doctrine, that a writ going beyond 
its bounds was nothing but waste paper. 
It might be said that a writ of Habeas 
Corpus was a writ of great authority—a 
prerogative writ; but yet even at their 
own door it was one of no force, Leta 
writ of Habeas go down to Scotland—let 
the bearer of it go down and seek to re- 
move one of the prisoners from the gaol of 
Edinburgh, and if he raised any disturb- 
ance, he would probably soon find himself 
an inmate of that gaol. Any man was, in 
his opinion, bound to disobey an illegal 
summons, which was all that Sir John Mal- 
colm had caused to be done. That gentle- 
man would not allow the Supreme Court 
to assume an omnipotent power and anni- 
hilate those superior courts in which justice 
was administered to the natives by laws 
congenial to their feelings. Some Mem- 
bers had expressed themselves. as if the 
natives would be deprived of all means of 
obtaining justice unless the authority of 
the Supreme Court were upheld; the re- 
verse, however, was the case. The provin- 
cial courts administered justice to the 
natives; they understood the practices 
and the laws of these courts, and it was 
their authority which the Supreme Court 
had weakened. The question was not to 
be decided exclusively by English laws 
and practices, but by the practices of 
Hindostan. In both the cases under discus- 
sion the individuals were out of the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. One was 
resident at Poonah, and the other was 
imprisoned by the order of a provincial 
court. It was part of the law of Hin- 
dostan, that beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court the Adawlut Court 
should have jurisdiction, and conse- 
quently the measure of the Supreme 
Court was undoubtedly illegal. He ap- 
proved, therefore, of the interference of Sir 
John Malcolm, who had properly exercised 
his power to prevent the privileges of one 
coust being infringed on by another court 
which had no jurisdiction. The governor 
was bound to support the legal proceed- 
ings of the Supreme Court, but he was 
equally bound to oppose its illegal pro- 
ceedings. He was the only authority on 
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the spot to which an appeal could be made, 
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until the higher authorities in England 
decided the question, and prevented future 
disputes by lessening the authority of the 
Supreme Court. Without finding fault 
either with the conduct of Sir John Mal- 
colm or Sir John Grant, he wished for a 
declaratory act, and for an end to the au- 
thority assumed, 

Mr. Robert Grant explained, that he 
still was of opinion that the decision of 
the Privy Council was extra-judicial, be- 
cause the native suitors were not heard. 
He wished for a declaratory act. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
allow the present discussion to close with- 
out making a few observations. When he 
considered the great responsibility which 
devolved upon public functionaries, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that, when 
guilty of error, if it were found that they 
acted at thesame time with upright inten- 
tions, and were actuated by conscientious 
feelings, he had not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that they were entitled to the 
most indulgent consideration. But if, as 
in the case of the governor of Bombay, 
it was found that the parties had acted in 
a manner the most discreet, prudent, and 
proper, he thought they had a double claim 
to be supported by the Government; and 
that claim would, he thought, be recognized 
by the House. He wished to have it un- 
lerstood, that he desired, like his right 
ion, friend Mr. Wynne, with whom he 
concurred, to leave the legal question en- 
tirely out of view—they had nothing to do 
wit the legal question. The hon. and 
learned Member for Clare, however, had 
diseussed the legal question ; a proceed- 
ing which had been rendered altogether 
unnecessary by the decision of the Privy 
Council—a tribunal much more com- 
petent to decide such a question than was 
that House. The authority of that deci- 
sion, he believed, would not be lightly 
questioned, when it was recollected that 
two Chief Justices, Lord Tenterden and 
Sir N. Tindal were present, as also Lord 
W ynford, and his right hon. friend, whose 
habits, professional and official, so fully 
qualified him for assisting in such a deci- 
sion. He had no doubt the House would 
feel that it was not necessary to place the 
independence of Indian judges upon a 
lower footing than that of English judges; 
this was not a case affecting their in- 
dependence, but a question relating to the 
assumption of authority unwarrantable 
and dangerous, For the exercise of 
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authority beyond proper boundaries, he 
apprehended an action of trespass might 
be brought; but for the exercise of un- 
warrantable authority within acknow- 
ledged bounds, there lay no such remedy; 
and, should no adequate remedy exist, it 
must be the business of the legislature to 
devise one—in doing which it would, of 
course, be influenced by no considerations 
but the nature of the case and a due re- 
gard to itsown character. With reference 
to the injury our authority might sustain 
in India by the conflict between the Courts 
and the Executive Authority, the House 
should recollect that it was impossible to 
suppose that the natives of India had the 
same respect for English courts of justice 
that we had. The question ought not to 
be argued as if the Indians had a great 
respect for the jargon of our laws, which 
we ourselves did not understand. ‘They 
could have no attachment to laws admi- 
nistered in a foreign language, and couched 
in forms which even the inhabitants of this 
country could not comprehend, and which 
they regarded as contrary to their customs 
and religion. They did not like a court 
before which they were dragged from a 
distance, and the authority of which they 
did not acknowledge. The claim which 
the Supreme Court in India made to ex- 
tend its jurisdiction created great alarm 
among all the natives, and even in the 
executive government, as being con- 
trary to the engagements it had entered 
into with them. The Provincial courts 
had, on the contrary, merited and ob- 
tained the confidence of the natives, par- 
ticularly under the government of Mr. 
Elphinstone. The fact was stated in the 
valuable work of the late Bishop Heber. 
Those courts are there described as acting 
on the principles of jurisprudence with a 
due regard to the prejudices of the natives, 
and as doing much gradually to accustom 
them to our laws. The conduct of the 
Supreme Court had a great tendency to 
bring these courts into disrepute, and Sir 
John Malcolm was bound to uphold them 
as well as the executive authority. Think- 
ing that Sir John Malcolm had only done 
his duty, he should be-ashamed of himself 
if he had not supported him, and if he had 
shrunk from the responsibility of sharing 
his opinions. He thought that Sir John 
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Malcolm had done quite right in address- 
ing the letter which had been mentioned 
to the judge; he could not adopt a better 
course, and it seemed to him (Mr. Peel) 
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the only one that was likely to prevent a 
collision between the judicial and executive 
authorities. The leiter was intended to 
prevent any necessity for making known 
to the public the difference of opinion 
which existed between them. He believed 
that the two judges, Sir Charles Chambers 
and Sir J. P. Grant, of whom he was dis- 
posed to speak with all that respect which 
was due to them, acted on as pure and 
conscientious motives as Sir John Malcolm. 
They supposed, undoubtedly, that their 
construction of the law was correct. With 
respect to the Letter of his noble friend, 
Lord Ellenborough, a great many erroneous 
and unjust impressions had got abroad as 
to its purport and intentions. He con- 
ceded to hon. Members that his noble 
friend could not—and he did not claim 
it for- him—shield himself behind the 
privilege of a private letter. A public 
man had no right to give instructions 
in private letters, and then say they were 
private ; but at the same time he was 
sure that the public service could not be 
carried on effectually unless public func- 
tionaries were allowed to write private 
letters, without having the terms in which 
they were expressed too severely scru- 
tinized. What he claimed for such letters 
was, that they should not be exposed to 
have their terms so severely scrutinized, 
nor be subjected to such fastidious criti- 
cismas public despatches,and he would only 
claim for the words of his noble friend’s 
Letter some indulgence. He denied that 
anything in that Letter implied an intention 
to destroy the independence of the judicial 
authority, or make it subservient to the 
views of the executive government. He 
would take the two strongest passages ; 
the first was that in which his noble friend 
spoke of Mr. Seymour being knighted, and 
where he said that as it would not be 
proper to leave Mr. Dewar without that 
honour, he should consider how it might 
be done; he believed it might be con- 
ferred by patent, but perhaps it might be 
conferred through the governor, in such 
a manner as to mark the superiority of the 
executive government over the judicial 
authority. It would place the governor 
above the court, and mark him out as 
the King’s representative. By this Lord 
Ellenborough had no intention to degrade 
the judges, but to make the people of 
India aware that the executive govern- 
ment was the supreme power. He ob- 
jected to the Motion, therefore, as imply- 
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ing a censure on his noble friend which 
he did not deserve. Nothing could tempt 
him to refer to the language used by Sir 
C. Chambers and Sir J. P. Grant, in con- 
sequence of the letter addressed to them 
by Sir J. Malcolm, more particularly as 
one of those judges was now no more. 
Nothing should tempt him to speak with 
disrespect of the dead; and he would 
only refer to Sir C. Chambers’s charge in 
as far as was necessary to do justice to the 
living. The letter of his noble friend 
must be misunderstood, without a know- 
ledge of the charges to which it in fact re- 
ferred. Sir C. Chambers, in his address 
to the court, spoke of the extraordinary 
letter he had received from Sir J. Malcolm, 
in which the court was dictated to by 
persons who had no right to address it, 
except in the capacity of humble suitors. 
“A heavy responsibility, the judge said, 
rested on those who, under the pretext of 
supporting the Government and the State 
authority, used their power to extinguish 
the exercise of the King’s authority, and 
screen their servants from the restraints 
of the only authority and power which 
was able to check that tyranny into which 
irresponsible power had ever a tendency to 
fall.” Here was a distinction drawn be- 
tween the King’s and the East India Com- 
pany’s authority; and the judges assumed 
that they represented the King’s authority, 
while the civil government only repre- 
sented that of the Company. Then the 
natives were told by the judge that this 
Letter wasa pretext to extinguish the King’s 
authority; against such language and such 
proceedings he should always protest. His 
noble friend had stated, that the civil 
government was above the court, not with 
any view to interfere with the independ- 


ence of the judges, but to show that the | 


civil government was the depository of the 
King’s power as well as the court; his noble 
friend wished to give the President the 
power of conferring knighthood on the 
judge, in order to notify to the inhabitants 
that he represented the King. The other 
passage of his noble friend’s letter to which 
he would refer, was that which concluded 
with the comparison of the two elephants. 
He did not mean to vindicate that manner 
of speaking of the judges; he did not 
mean to vindicate the expressions of his 
noble friend; but he claimed for those ex- 
pressions the candid consideration which 
was due to them, as contained in a letter 
not intended to be published, His noble 
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friend by those expressions never intended 
to degrade the King’s judges; his whole 
official conduct was a proof that he could 
not mean it ; and if he had, he would have 
been guilty of a great public offence. His 
noble friend meant nothing whatever de- 
rogatory to the character of the judges ; 
but his noble friend was justified in saying 
that he hoped Sir J. P. Grant would re- 
view his decision, and that if he should 
not come toa different conclusion, then 
he would be rendered harmless by having 
with him two other judges who were not 
likely to join with him in opinion, or be 
opposed to the civil government. His 
noble friend had not at first advised the 
King to recall Sir J. P. Grant, though he 
believed that he had assumed an authority 
which he was not justified in assuming ; 
and not wishing to advise his Majesty to 
recall that judge, he placed two other 
judges with him, in whom the Govern- 
ment could place confidence. Conceiving 
that the Motion was intended as a censure 
on his noble friend, he should, on the 
grounds he had stated, resist the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. C. Fergusson explained, that he 
meant to cast no censure on Sir J. P. 
Grant. 

Mr. Stewart expressed his regret that 
Government, after having, at so short a 
| period before, expressed its readiness to 
| supply Parliament with all possible infor- 
mation concerning India, should refuse 
the first paper it had been asked to pro- 
duce. The question had not been fairly 
met by his opponents ; for all the argu- 
/ments they had urged about the juris- 
diction of the Court at Bombay, and the 
decision of the Privy Council, had nothing 
to do with the question. The Letter of 
Lord Ellenborough was obviously a public 
document, because it was an answer to 
representations sent from the Indies before 
the noble Lord was in office. He was in 
hopes that the documents he moved for 
would have tended to justify the Bombay 
Government. Thinking that the corre- 
spondence would at least elucidate that 
| conduct, and being willing to put the pro- 
fessions of the Government, to which he had 
| just alluded, to the test, he should cer- 
| tainly like to take the sense of the House 
on his Motion. 

The House then divided—For the Mo- 
tion 15: Against it 106: Majority against 
the Motion 91, 
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List of the Minority. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Rice, T.S. 
Ebrington, Lord Thomson, C. P. 
Grant, R Townshend, Lord C. 
Gordon, R. Warburton, H. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Wynn, Rt. Hon. C.W. 
Jephson, C. D. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Lord Tellers. 
O’Connell, D. Hume, J. 


Protheroe, E. Stewart, J. 

East Retrorp.) On the Motion for 
bringing up the report of this Bill, Mr. 
Stewart objected to proceeding with it at 
so late an hour. Such a measure ought 
not, in the then state of the House, to be 
forced forward; and he moreover had an 
amendment to propose, which he should 
like to hear discussed. 

Mr. Nicolson Calvert hoped the hon. 
Member would allow the Bill to proceed, 
considering the length of time it had been 
in the House, and how often it had been 
discussed, he did not think this an un- 
reasonable request. 

Mr. Stewart said, he must oppose the 
further progress of the Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Peel put it to the candid 
consideration of the hon. Member, whether 
such a course would be advisable, after the 
numberless discussions the Bill had un- 
dergone. 

Sir John Sebright was of opinion, that 
the Bill had been amply discussed, and 
ought not to be delayed. 

Mr. Hume thought it might as well be 
stopped then as at any subsequent stage, 
and, in his opinion, the sooner it was 
strangled the better: he hoped the hon. 
Member would persist in his opposition. 

Mr. Tennyson wished to state, that he 
continued as hostile to the Bill as ever, 
but he would not then join in opposing it. 
As the hon. Member, however, wished for 
delay, with a view to further discussing 
his clause, his wishes, he thought, ought to 
be the guide of the hon. Member who 
had brought in the Bill. 

The Question was then put, and the 
_ report brought up. On this, 

Mr. Stewart rose to propose a clause 
similar to that which was proposed in the 
case of Penryn. When that was proposed 
hon. Members objected to it on account 
of its applying only to one borough, and 
expressed themselves willing to vote forsome 
general measure ; and yet when a noble 
Lord, afew nights before, proposeda general 
declaration applying to all boroughs, the 
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right hon. Secretary of State objected to 
it as too sweeping. He told the noble 
Lord, he might apply it to his own con- 
stituents, but he would not concur in 
applying it to his (Mr. Peel’s) consti- 
tuents, the honest electors of Westbury. 
It was not fair, to object to a measure, 
that it was at once both special and gene- 
ral. He would certainly have a general 
declaration, but he would begin by making 
it with regard to East Retford. It had 
been proved in evidence that a peer of 
the realm had endeavoured to influence 
the return of a Member to that House. 
Jonathan Fox, who was examined in 
March 23, 1828, stated that a large sum 
of money was paid into Mr. Foljambe’s 
bank by Earl Fitzwilliam, to be applied, 
he believed, to election purposes, Richard 
Hannam had stated, that the Duke of 
Newcastle resided near East Retford, and 
had considerable property in the hundred 
of Bassetlaw. The Duke of Norfolk and 
Lord Manvers had also property in that 
district. He would not positively assert 
that either of these Members had en- 
deavoured to influence the return of 
Members to that House, but it was notori- 
ous that peers did use such influence, and 
they did this now as they had done it 
when the Duke of Newcastle was a minor. 
The House, knowing these circumstances 
might with propriety, he thought, require of 
any Member returned for East Retford or 
the hundred of Bassetlaw, that he should 
declare, before taking his seat, that he had 
not obtained it by any bribery or corrup- 
tion. It was said, that by extending the 
franchise to the hundred, any tendency 
to corruption would be neutralised; but if 
it were extended only to those who might 
be under the influence of peers, instead of 
being neutralised, the poison might be 
rendered more virulent. The House would, 
in fact, open the door wider than ever to 
that influence, of which they ought to be 
most jealous, It was on this ground, as 
corruption had been proved to exist in 
this borough, that he would apply to it the 
proposed clause. He would not limit it, 
indeed, to this one borough, but extend it 
to every borough or place that might 
hereafter be proved guilty of corruption. 
The clause he would propose should run 
thus, “ And be it further enacted, that 
from and after the passing of this Act, 
any Member who shall be returned to 
serve in Parliament for the said borough 
of East Retford, shall, on coming to the 
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Table of this House to be sworn—make a 
declaration to this effect, ‘ I, A. B. do 
solemnly declare, that I have neither given, 
nor promised to give, nor intend to give, 
or promise hereafter, any pecuniary fee, 
or reward of any kind, in consideration of 
my election as Member for the Borough of 
East Retford ; and I solemnly declare, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, that 
my Return has not been procured, or 
promoted, by the influence or interference 
of any Peer of Parliament.’” To sucha 
declaration no person returned for that 
borough could, he thought, object, and 
therefore he moved that the clause be 
brought up. 

Mr. Nicolson Calvert said, the hon. 
Member appeared as if he had passed the 
whole of his life in India, and were totally 
unacquainted with the nature and forms of 
our Constitution. With the professed 
object of preventing bribery and corruption 
generally, the hon. Member proposed a 
clause that was applicable only to one 
borough. He would not object to a de- 
claration of that kind, if it were to be 
made by every Member; perhaps even if 
the number of the electors in the borough 
under consideration were less than 200 
he might be disposed to adopt it, because 
the smallness of their number might warrant 
the presumption of bribery; but it was 
ridiculous to imagine that bribery could 
be extended overa body of electors amount- 
ing to more than 2,000. The assumption 
that the electors of the hundred of Basset 
law would be under the influence of the 
peers who lived there had no foundation 
but the hon. Member’s own imagination. 
On the whole he considered the clause 
sO preposterous, that he was persuaded, 
were the House as full as the hon. Member 
had wished it to be, that he would find 
very few supporters. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. Member, in 
admitting That he saw no objection toa 
general clause of this description, had 
proved that the one proposed had in it 
nothing preposterous. The hon. Member 
could not call that absurd for one borough 
which he would not object to apply to all 
boroughs. He should like to see the 
clause, in the first instance, applied to one 
borough as an experiment. The hon. 
Memberseemed to think that the influence 
of peers would not be exerted on the 
electors of the hundred, but the House 
was acquainted with too many instances 
of that interference to adopt the hon. 
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Member's conclusion. Money had been 
paid to a peer for a seat in that House, 
and there was, therefore, no impropriety in 
assuming that it might be paid again. He 
meant to support the clause, and he hoped 
the House would do the same. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, if the same 
electors as before were to retain the 
franchise, he should be disposed to agree 
to the clause, but to them was now to be 
added 2,000 others, and it would be unfair 
towards these infant electors to stigmatize 
their birth by branding them with a sus- 
picion of bribery. Moreover he thought 
it would be wrong to make any distinction 
between the Members of that House. 
They ought all to be placed on the same 
footing, though he did not mean to say 
that they ought all to make a declaration 
ofthat kind. Seeing no reason for select- 
ing the two Members for the Borough of 
East Retford from among the 658 who 
composed that House, and seeing no 
public advantage likely to result from the 
introduction of the clause, he should cer- 
tainly oppose the Motion. 

The clause was negatived without a 
division. On the Motion that the Bill be 
read a third time that day week, 

Mr. Hume said, as the constitutional 
amendments to the Bill had been all lost, 
it would be better to reject it altogether, 
and he hoped that all those who had, on 
any occasion, objected to it, would oppose 
it on the third reading. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, he had voted 
for transferring the franchise to Birming- 
ham, but not being able to obtain that, he 
had been willing to accept the hundred of 
Bassetlaw, as preferable to uniting the 
franchise to the old corrupt borough. 
The borough of Cricklade, which he repre- 
sented, had had the franchise so extended, 
and he was persuaded that it was as in- 
dependent as any borough in the kingdom. 
With that experience he thought it would 
be unwise to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Stewart said, he differed from the 
hon. Member, and he should, in the next 
stage, oppose the Bill.—Motion agreed to. 


Law Revort.] The Second Report 
of the Commissioners, sitting to inquire 
into the State of the Law, was brought up 
by Mr. Secretary Peel, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Crarence Market.] Lord Lowther, 
having obtained Jeave to bring in a Bill 
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for the removal of the Hay Market, in the | The noble Lord, in answer to a question 
Haymarket, St. James’s Parish, to York, | from Mr. Hume, said he did not anticipate 
Clarence, and Cumberland Squares, it was | any expense to the Office of Woods and 
brought up, read a first time, and ordered | Forests from the removal of the market. 
to be read a second time on Monday. 





CORRIGENDA. 


Page 117.—The observations on the present state of Manufactures ascribed to 
Lord Tullamore (page 118) were made by Mr. Ewart, one of the Members for 
Bletchinley:—in the same Speech, another error has crept in, where the word 
yards is repeatedly put for pounds. 

Page 687.—In the Marquis of Blandford’s Speech on Parliamentary Reform, a 
quotation is given incorrectly ; it should be “ Sum ex iis, qui mirer antiquos.” 
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